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PREFACE. 


The  world,  in  the  general  case,  is  little  in- 
terested in  the  motives  which  induce  an  au- 
thor either  to  give  or  withhold  a  composition 
from  publication,  and  he  has  no  title  to  ob- 
trude his  reasons  in  a  matter  of  such  inconsi- 
derable importance  upon  the  public.  But  in 
the  peculiajr  case  of  a  writer  who  has  already 
commenced  and  is  far  advanced  in  a  work  of 
more  than  ordinary  magnitude  and  difficulty, 
and  where  an  obligation  of  the  strongest  kind 
to  devote  his  whole  leisure  time  to  its  com- 
pletion, has  been  contracted  by  the  signal  and 
undeserved  favour  with  which  it  has  been  re- 
ceived, the  case  is  difterent.  When  the  author 
reflects  on  the  fact,  that  three  editions  of  the 
first  seven  volumes  of  the  "  History  of  Europe 
during  the  French  Revolution*'  had  issued 
from  the  press  before  the  eighth  was  publish- 
ed, and  that  the  work  has  been  translated  into 
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French  and  German,  before  it  was  even  com- 
pleted in  its  own  language, — ^he  feels  that  some 
apology  is  due,  at  least  to  the  purchasers  of 
that  voluminous  composition,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  any  other  treatise,  which  might  have 
the  appearance  even  of  distracting  his  atten- 
tion  from  the  completion  of  his  prior  under- 
taking. 

The  first  draft  of  the  present  work  on  the 
Principles  of  Population  was  composed  in  the 
years  1809  and  1810,  when  the  author>  having 
just  terminated  his  philosophical  studiesat  the 
University,  was  led  anxiously  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  those  doctrines  in  regard  to  the 
tendency  of  population  to  press  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence,  which  were  then  making 
a  great  impression  from  the  deserved  celebrity 
of  Mr  Malthus's  writings,  and  have  since  com- 
manded such  general  consent  from  political 
philosophers.  An  early  and  highly  valued 
friend,  whose  great  abilities  have  since  deserv- 
edly raised  him  to  the  first  place  at  the  Bar  of 
Scotland,*  to  whom  the  work  was  commu- 
nicated two  years  afterwards,  strongly  advis- 
ed '  the  author  to  prepare  it  for  publication 
even  at  that  early  period;  and  from  1812  to 

*  John  Hope,  Esq.  Dean  of  tbo  Faculty  of  AdvocaleR,  late  Solici- 

tor-Otneral  for  Scotland. 
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18199  was  accordingly  spent,  partly  in  the  re- 
moulding of  it,  with  a  view  to  engrossing  in  its 
pages,  the  great  additions  which  more  exten- 
sive reading  and  subsequent  reflection  natu- 
rally suggested, — ^partly  in  repeatedand  exten- 
sive travelling  over  the  British  islands  and 
the  Continent,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
the  views  it  contained,  and  which  were  so 
much  at  variance  with  what  generally  obtain- 
ed credit  in  the  world,  were  borne  out  by  ex- 
perience. And  when  more  extended  obser- 
vation and  reflection  left  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  that  his  principles  were  well  founded, 
not  only  in  general,  but  in  their  application 
to  every  branch  of  social  policy,  there  remain- 
ed the  more  important  task  of  condensing  his 
materials,  which  by  this  time  had  swelled  out 
to  an  inordinate  bulk,  into  a  reasonable  com- 
pass. The  attempt  to  effect  this  object  soon 
showed  thatthe  whole  must  be  re-written,which 
was  accordingly  begun  in  18J  9  ;  but  it  proved 
a  task  of  such  labour  from  the  contraction 
which  had  become  necessary,  that,  amidst  a 
multitude  of  official  and  professional  engage- 
ments, it  was  not  till  the  end  of  1828  that 
the  work  was  completed  in  its  present  form. 

At  this  period,  however,  the  author  perceiv- 
ed with  regret,  that  the  time  for  publication 
at  that  time,  at  least,  and,  as  he  then  thought, 
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for  more  than  his  own  lifetime,  had  gone 
past.  Constitutional  changes  of  the  most 
important  kind  had  already  commenced,  or 
were  loudly  called  for,  in  this  country  ;  poli- 
tical regeneration,  or  selfish  interest,  occupied 
every  head  and  heart  in  France  ;  the  agita- 
tion of  the  public  mind  in  both  countries  was 
excessive,  and  presaged  but  too  surely  the  com- 
ing storm ;  and  the  author  saw  clearly  that, 
amidst  the  whirl  of  party  ambition  and  the  vU 
sions  of  political  regeneration,  the  speculations 
of  one  who  proposed  to  betterthe  condition  of 
mankind  by  the  good  old  method  of  ^  feedinf^ 
the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  and  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor,'*  were  not  likely  to  meet 
with  much  attention.  Consigning,  therefore^ 
the  present  manuscript,  as  he  conceived,  to  ob- 
livion for  his  own  lifetime,  he  contented  him- 
self with  recommending  his  executors  to  pub- 
lish it  when  the  progress  of  events  should 
render  it  likely  to  be  of  any  utility  to  man- 
kind ;  and  eight  days  after  it  was  finished,  viz. 
on  January  1,  1829,  he  commenced  the  ^His- 
tory of  Europe  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion," which  has  since  occupied  every  instant 
of  his  leisure  time,  in  order  to  contribute  his 
humble  efforts  to  those  of  other  and  abler 
men,  in  warning  the  world  of  the  consequences 
likely  to  ensue  from  the  political  tempest 
which  was       evidently  approaching. 
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The  subsequent  progress  of  events  has,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  his  expectation,  led  him  to 
doubt  whether  the  period  for  the  publication 
of  the  present  work  has  not  now  arrived.  The 
ardent  desire  for  general  improvement,  in 
part  exhausted  in  the  pursuit  of  organic  alte- 
ration in  the  structure  of  society,  has  at 
length  turned  into  a  different  channel,  and 
human  advancement  has  been  found  by  ex- 
perience to  depend  rather  on  social  ameliora- 
tion than  political  change.  The  accumulated 
evils  of  a  large  portion  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  both  islands,  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  benevolent  in  every  part  of  the  empire  to 
the  means  of  their  removal ;  while  the  politi- 
cal and  personal  danger  to  the  state,  and  all 
its  members,  from  the  misdirected  passion  for 
change  so  unhappily  prevalent  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  has  forcibly  roused  the  anxiety 
of  all  classes  in  the  community.  Contrary  to 
the  principles  of  recent  economical  philosophy, 
poor-laws  have  been  established,  though  hither- 
to on  a  most  imperfect  scale,  in  Ireland ;  and, 
despite  all  the  prepossessions  of  the  most  influ- 
ential members  of  the  Legislature  in  favour  of 
the  reciprocity  system,  the  national  mind  has 
become  strongly  roused  to  the  incalculable  and 
far  preferable  advantages  of  colonization. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  growth  of 
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these  changes  in  national  thought,  and  the 
favourable  reception  which  some  of  his 
views  on  detached  points,  embraced  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  met  with  from  the  public  in  vari- 
ous forms,*  had  for  some  years  induced  the 
author  to  contemplate,  at  no  distant  period, 
the  publication  of  the  whole  ;  but  the  extra- 
ordinary pressure  arising  from  his  official  du- 
ties, and  the  research  and  labour  unavoidable 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  History,  rendered 
him  unwilling  to  embark  in  the  task,  even  of 
revising  the  press,  till  that  undertaking  was 
concluded.  The  vivid  and  universal  anxiety, 
however,  excited  by  the  late  proceedings  of 
the  Chartists,  and  the  revelations  of  social  dis- 
tress and  degradation  to  which  they  have  led, 
as  well  as  the  general  and  well-deserved  interest 
awakened  by  the  late  admirable  publication  on 
the  Poor  in  Scotland,  by  the  author's  nearest 
relative,!  whose  long  experience  had  given  him 
such  ample  means  of  j  udging  of  the  causes  wh  ich 
really  depress  or  relieve  the  humblest  classes, 
have  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind,  that  the  time  has 

*  Particularly  on  Colonization  and  tho  Reciprocity  Syntem :  the 
present  chapter  on  which  is  in  a  great  degree  printed  from  a  speech 
duHvcrud  by  the  author  at  tho  public  dinner  given  at  Glasgow,  to  the 
first  settlers  who  left  the  Clyde  for  New  Zealand,  on  October  2?fl 
1839.  It  was  entirely  extenipore,as  the  author  had  at  the  time  no  leisuro 
for  prvfiaration,  which  may  account  for  the  peculiar  style  of  its  com. 
position,  especially  in  the  last  sixteen  pages* 

t  Dr  Alison,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Uniwr- 
sity  of  Edinburgh. 
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now  arrived  when,  if  his  researches  were  to  be 
of  any  service  to  mankind,  theyshouldnolonger 
be  withheld.  He  was  confirmed  also  in  the 
soundness  of  his  general  principles  on  the  sub- 
ject of  population,  and  the  motives  intended  by 
Nature  for  its  regulation,  by  their  exact  and 
striking  coincidence  with  those  which  long  ob- 
servation and  unwearied  research  had  impres- 
sed upon  his  brother  in  reference  to  the  legal 
relief  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  results  which 
seventeen  years  official  investigation  into  crime 
in  Scotland  had  furnished  to  himself.  Impres- 
sed with  these  ideas,  he  has,  with  no  small 
effort,  now  finally  prepared  his  manuscript 
for  the  press ;  but  though  he  sees  no  reason 
to  regret  the  long  delay  which  has  taken  place 
in  its  publication,  from  the  vast  variety  of  il- 
lustrations which  subsequent  experience  has 
afforded  to  his  doctrines,  time  h^  made  no 
changes  on  his  general  views  ;  and  the  whole 
principles  of  the  work,  as  well  as  their  appli- 
cation to  the  management  and  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  their  explanation  of  the  causes  of 
human  distress,  in  all  countries,  are  now  deli- 
vered to  the  public  as  they  occurred  to  him- 
self thirty  years  ago. 

Widely  as  the  present  work  differs  in  its  de- 
tails, and  the  topics  it  embraces,  from  that 
already  before  the  public,  the  attentive  reader 
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willperhaps  discover  the  same  general  views  in 
the  principles  enforced  in  both ;  and  regard 
this  publication  as  rather  a  supplement  to,  than 
a  separate  work  from,  the  History  of  Europe 
during  the  French  Revolution. 

In  the  annals  of  that  awful  convulsion,  and 
its  consequences  on  the  subsequent  transac- 
tions of  mankind,  it  was  the  object  of  the  au- 
thor to  unfold  the  moral  laws  which  regulate 
the  political    affairs  of    nations,  and    illus- 
trate the  secret  working  of  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence, acting  through  the  voluntary  acts  of 
free  agents  on  the  mighty  theatre  of  human 
events.   He  has  endeavoured  to  trace,  through 
an  infinite  variety  of  details,  military,  political, 
and  diplomatic,  the  provision  made  by  Provi- 
dence, both  for  the  moral  retribution  of  na- 
tions, and  the  general  advancement  of  the  spe- 
cies ;  and  to  show  that,  while  signal  wicked- 
ness or  strenuous  performance  of  duty,  by 
communities  or  their  rulers,  seldom  fail  in 
the  end,  even  in  this  scene  of  probation,  to 
work  out   their  appropriate    reward   or   pu- 
nishment, the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe 
overrules  both,  to  the  ultimate  good  of  man, 
andbuilds  up,  alike  from  the  wisdom  and  folly, 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  men,  amidst  the  chas- 
tisement and  reward,  the  elevation  and  de- 
struction of  nations, — the  mighty  fabric  of  ge- 
neral and  progressive  improvement. 


•  •  • 
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But  political  events, — the  wars  of  nations, 
the  contests  of  power,  the  rivalries  of  cahi- 
nets, — constitute  but  a  part,  though  a  most  im* 
portant  part,  of  the  moral  powers  which  act 
upon  mankind.  Social  circumstances,  less  ob- 
served, and  of  slower  growth,  are  both  more 
lasting  and  more  irremediable  in  their  effects. 
After  the  whole  efforts  of  the  warrior,  the 
statesman,  and  the  diplomatist,  have  been  ex- 
hausted,— ^after  the  annals  of  victory  and  defeat, 
of  glory  and  humiliation  have  been  recounted, 
— it  is  evident  thatthe  most  important  springs 
of  human  prosperity  or  misery,  improvement 
or  degradation,  remain  behind :  and  that  an- 
other and  a  less  apparent  set  of  causes  has  been 
throughout  in  operation,  which  often  con- 
founds the  intentions  of  the  rulers,  and  at 
times  aggravates  the  sufferings,  at  others  mi- 
tigates the  distresses  of  mankind.  It  is  these 
causes  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present 
work  to  unfold. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  author  in  the  following 
pages  to  show,  that  the  same  Invisible  Hand 
and  Irresistible  Agency  directs  and  per- 
vades the  social  destinies  of  the  species; 
that  in  the  progressive  changes  which  occur 
in  the  desires  and  habits,  that  is,  the  moving 
springs  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  the 
nicest  adoption  of  the  ruling  principle  at  all 
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periods,  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  race 
is  placed,  and  their  ultimate  advancement ; 
that  there  is  no  permanent  or  lasting  cause 
of  distress  whidi  presses  on  the  human  spe- 
cies in  any  changes  of  its  progress  ;  that  the 
deviations  from  this  order,  which  are  every- 
where conspicuous,  arise  from  the  errors,  the 
sins,  and  the  corruptions  of  men  ;  that  in 
the  consequences  of  these  iniquities,  however, 
there  is  established  an  unseen  agency,  destin- 
ed for  their  ultimate  removal  or  punishment ; 
and  that  the  only  means  of  avoiding  that  other- 
wise inevitable  retribution,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  general  adoption  by  man,  in  his  social  re- 
lation with  man,  not  less  than  by  nation  in  its 
political  intercourse  with  nation,  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  and  Benevolence  which  are 
unfolded  in  the  Christian  dispensation. 

In  both  the  same  provision  is  to  be  observ- 
ed for  the  combination  of  justice  to  individual 
man  or  separate  nations  with  the  progressive 
advancement  of  the  species ;  and  the  author 
will  not  deem  his  labour  and  reflection  for 
thirty  years  thrown  away,  if  they  are  instru- 
mental in  any  degree  in  illustrating  the  in- 
tentions of  God  in  the  moral  works  of  Nature  ; 
and  if  they  tend  to  deduce,  from  an  infinity  of 
details,  military,  political,  and  historical,  in  the 
one   work,  and  statistical,  geographical,  and 
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economical  in  the  other,  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  Supreme  Wisdom,  Human  Corrup- 
tion, Spirituai-  Regeneration,  and  Christ- 
ian Charity. 

A.  Amson. 


PossiL  House,  Lanarkshire. 
Jwu  23€/  1840. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  INCREASE  OP  MANKIND  IN  EARLY  TIMES. 

ARGUMENT. 

Importance  and  vanety  of  the  subject  of  the  Work— 'Its  connection  with 
lliatorj.  Politics,  and  Social  Welfare,  and  with  the  Constitution  of  Human  Na- 
ture as  developed  in  Revelation — Necessity  of  a  change  in  the  rate  of  Increase 
in  the  progress  of  Society— Law  of  Increase  in  the  Hunter  and  Fisher  state- 
In  Pastoral  Nations — In  the  early  Agricultural  state — Importance  of  the  No- 
Habits  in  producing  the  early  dispersion  of  Mankind — Principles  of  ex- 
provided  for  civilized  Man — The  spirit  of  Commerce,  and  energy*  of 
Democracy—Contrast  between  the  early  powers  of  Man  over  Nature  and  those 
«f  dvilixed  life. 

Although  the  subject  of  population,  orthe  varying 
laws  of  human  increase,  in  different  periods  of  society, 
kas  not  hitherto  received  the  same  attention,  either 
from  philosophers  or  practical  statesmen,  with  those 
^hich  more  immediately  bear  upon  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions or  the  increase  of  public  resources,  yet  it  is  in 
r^ity  both  a  more  important  and  a  nobler  subject. 
The  acquisition  of  comfort,  the  production  of  wealth, 
the  growth  of  luxuries,  form  a  part  only,  and,  in  a 
moral  view,  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  destiny  of 
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man.  Riches  are  not  always  essential  to  happiness, 
either  in  nations  or  individuals ;  wealth  may  accu- 
mulate and  men  decay ;  poverty  and  suflfering  may 
reanimate  the  species,  and  awaken  again,  after  the 
•  slumber  of  centuries,  the  sacred  fire  upon  which  the 
real  welfare  of  the  race  depends.  Although  the 
subject  of  national  wealth,  and  the  means  of  increas- 
ing it,  is  unquestionably  of  very  high  importance,  yet 
the  exclusive  direction  of  national  attention  to  the  ob- 
jects which  it  embraces,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  attended 
in  the  end  with  pernicious  consequences;  and  as  it 
leads  man  aside  from  the  real  end  and  aim  of  his  be- 
ing, it  is  constantly  attended,  if  exclusively  engrossing 
the  national  thought,  with  those  premonitory  symp- 
toms which  warn  him  that  he  has  gone  astray. 

But  the  subject  of  population  embraces  a  wider 
range,  and  is  intimately  wound  up  both  with  more  vital 
and  more  exalted  consequences.  It  treats  of  the  great 
spring  in  human  affairs ;  the  moving  power  which, 
from  the  earliest  times,  has  forced  on  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  species ;  from  which  alike  the  progress, 
the  happiness,  and  the  sufferings  of  nations  have  taken 
their  origin,  and  with  the  action  of  which  the  happi- 
ness of  man  from  the  first  to  the  last  ages  of  his  pro- 
gress is  indissolubly  united.  In  treating  of  this  sub- 
ject, we  are  not  confined  merely  to  a  speck  of  time, 
nor  in  danger  of  being  absorbed  by  the  pressing  inte- 
rests of  present  existence  ;  our  vision  is  carried  back- 
ward to  the  earliest,  and  forward  to  the  most  distant 
ages  ;  the  vast  course  of  human  events  is  unfolded  to 
our  view  ;  and  the  present  moment,  with  all  its  inte- 
rests and  anxieties,  is  felt  only  to  be  an  unit  in  tlie 
stream  of  Time,  and  important  chiefly  as  it  leads  us  by 
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the  right  or  the  wrong  channel  into  the  great  ocean 
of  Eternity. 

Important  as  the  means  of  providing  for  human 
comfort  or  opulence  undoubtedly  are,  errors  committed 
in  these  respects  are  not  fatal  in  their  consequences. 
Their  injurious  effects  speedily  make  themselves 
known  ;  and  by  affecting  the  patrimonial  interests  of 
the  most  influential  classes  in  the  community,  cannot 
fail,  ere  long,  if  free  discussion  is  at  all  permitted,  to 
suggest  the  appropriate  remedy.  But  the  conse- 
quences of  mistaken  principles  being  entertained  or 
carried  into  practice,  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  man- 
kind, are  at  once  more  pernicious,  more  irremediable, 
and  less  liable  to  detection.  A  diseased  action  in  the 
principle  of  population;  the  production  of  an  augmenta- 
tion of  human  beings  at  a  time  when  the  circumstances 
of  society  require  that  their  numbers  should  be  station- 
ary ;  the  multiplication  of  misery  and  suffering 
throughout  the  community  by  the  removal  of  the  li- 
mitations which  nature  has  provided  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  principles  of  increase  :  the  excesses  of  ty- 
ranny, which  dry  up  the  sources  of  subsistence,  and 
close  for  a  season  the  fountains  of  human  increase, 
produce  effects  of  a  wide  spread  and  durable  kind, 
and  which  cannot  be  repaired,  except  in  the  lapse  of 
ages.  Unjust  institutions,  mistaken  policy,  here  act 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  not  upon  the  rich,  but 
upon  the  poor ;  not  upon  the  intelligent,  but  upon 
the  ignorant ;  not  upon  the  powerful,  but  upon  the 
oppressed.  They  work  out  in  general  their  own  cure ; 
but  they  do  so  only  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and 
by  the  force  of  disaster  which,  springing  from  the 
lower,  at  length  spreads  upward  to  the  highest  classes 
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in  the  state.  Generations  pass  away  while  the  evil 
has  been  working  unobserved  in  the  humbler  ranks 
of  society  ;  and  political  calamity,  sometimes  irreme- 
diable, is  in  the  end  experienced  by  all  classes  from  the 
fatal  neglect  at  an  earlier  period  of  those  principles  of 
just  government  and  moral  and  religious  cultivation, 
which  are  essential  to  the  due  developement  of  the 
combined  material  and  spiritual  frame  of  man. 

Great  as  have  been  the  inroads  which  in  every  age 
have  been  made  on  the  benevolent  intentions  of  na- 
ture, by  the  effects  of  human  iniquity  or  corruption, 
there  may  yet  be  traced  by  the  careful  observer  the 
operation  of  a  mysterious  agency,  which  in  the  end 
brings  good  out  of  evil ;  which  compels  the  vices  and 
passions  and  disordei*s  of  men  to  work  out  the  pur- 
poses of  Divine  administration ;    which,  in  the  pu- 
nii^hnient  of  national  sins,  provides  the  means  of  hu- 
man amelioration  ;  and  by  bringing  a  just  retribution 
on  the  guilty  states,  opens  the  way  for  the  expansion 
of  mankind  under  fairer  auspices,  and  directed  by 
more  elevated  principles  of  conduct.     In  the  working 
out  of  this  vast  and  unceasing  system  of  Divine  ad- 
ministration, the  principle  of  population  is  perhaps 
the  most   powerful  and   universal  agent.      Forcing 
mankind  continually  forward,  it  induces  at  one  i)eriod 
an  increase  of  the  species  under  circumstances  of  dif- 
ficulty, when  its  fortunes  appear  all  but  desi)erate  ; 
impels  them  at  another  into  those  charnel-houses  of 
mortality — great  cities — where  the  human  race,  con- 
stantly  pressing  on,  is  still  unable  to  maintain  its 
nunilKTs,    The  cruelty  and  oppression  which  in  nmny 
monarchies,  as  we  see  now    in    Asia,    thin  the  hu- 
man s[)ecies,  and  occasion  serious  alarms  for  the  ex- 
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tinction  of  man  in  his  most  favoured  regions,  para- 
lyse the  strength  of  these  destructive  governments,  and 
prepares  the  downfal  of  the  institutions  and  the  reli- 
gion from  which  this  injustice  has  arisen.  The  arbitra- 
ry distinctions  or  unjust  oppression  which,  in  the  west- 
em  world,  have  in  more  than  one  nation  engendered 
a  vast  and  redundant  population,  by  giving  men  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  depriving  them  of  those  of 
comfort,  are  exposed  to  a  similar,  perhaps  greater 
danger,  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  very  multitude 
which,  by  inducing  a  diseased  action  in  the  principles 
of  population,  they  have  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing.    Thus,  not  only  social  welfare,  but  political 
fortune  and  national  existence  are  indissolubly  wound 
up  with  the  subject  of  human  increase ;  and  as  tlie 
desire  from  which  it  takes  its  rise  is  the  most  univer- 
sal and  powerful,  next  to  those  essential  to  the  life  of 
the  individual,  which  acts  upon  man,  so  it  has  in  every 
age  exercised  the  most  predominant  influence,  both 
upon  the  happiness  of  men  and  the  destiny  of  nations* 
It  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  practical  importance 
that  the  subject  of  population  is  blended  in  its  most 
essential  principles  with  the  moral  elevation,  and  re- 
ligious improvement  of  mankind.     Neglected  as  this 
subject  hitherto  may  have  been,  and  dependent  as  hu- 
man happiness  may  have  been  thought  to  be  on  an 
unvarying  law,  a  stern  necessity,  which  consigns  in 
every  age  the  mass  of  mankind  to  indigence  and  mi- 
sery ;  it  will  yet  be  found  upon  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation, that,  altho  \^  h  without  doubt  a  certain  degree 
of  suffering  is  the  destiny  of  all  in  every  rank  in  this 
world,  yet  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  active  causes 
of  human  woe  in  every  age  are  to  be  found  in  the  ef- 
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fects  of  human  wickedness.  In  the  institutions  which 
restrain  the  knowledge,  or  degrade  the  employment, 
or  debase  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor  ;  in  the  op- 
pression of  the  humbler  ranks  by  the  powerful  and  af- 
fluent on  the  one  hand,  and  the  violence  and  crimes  of 
popular  insurrection  on  the  other  ;  have  been  found  iu 
every  age  the  most  prolific  source,  not  only  of  present 
evil  or  suffering,  but  of  the  engendering  of  that  dis* 
eased  action  of  the  principle  of  increase  which  perpe- 
tuates it  through  a  succession  of  ages,  and  at  last,  by 
the  very  excess  of  evil,  induces  its  removal.  The  only 
effectual  means,  on  the  other  hand,  either  of  promot- 
ing the  present  interests  of  the  body  of  the  people, 
or  bringing  the  principle  of  increase  in  such  a  man- 
ner under  control  as  to  secure  their  durable  welfare, 
is  to  establish  generally  those  principles  of  tempered 
freedom,  just  administration,  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, ui>on  which  their  present  welfare  has  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  so  intimately  connected.  And 
thus  the  subject  of  population,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, is  in  fact  dependent  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  leads  to  the  same  conclusions,  with  those 
which  are  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
sisting interests  of  the  present  generation  ;  and  after 
all  the  efforts  of  philosophy  on  this  interesting  mat- 
ter have  been  exhausted,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
happiness  and  greatness  of  nations  spring  from  no 
other  source,  but  the  integrity  and  virtue  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  whom  they  are  composed  ;  and  tliat  ''  to  do 
justice,  and  to  love  mercy,"  constitutes  the  true  secret 
of  social  amelioration,  and  embraces  the  whole  politi- 
cal wisdom,  as  well  as  the  whole  moral  duty  of  man. 
Nothing,  it  may  be  thought,  could  be  added  to  aug- 
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meiit  the  importance  or  solemnity  of  a  subject  fraught 
with  such  interests^  and  of  such  importance  to  the 
best  interests  of  humanity.     But  there  are  yet  great- 
er things  than  these,  and  the  subject  of  human  in- 
crease brings  out  in  the  clearest  manner,  in  every  age 
of  mankind,  the  operation  of  that  Supreme  Wisdom  in 
the  creation  and  government,  and  mixed  constitution 
of  good  and  evil  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  man 
which  is  announced  in  the  Book   of  Genesis,  and 
the  perpetual  recurrence  to  which  forms  the  distin- 
guishing character  of  the  Books  of  Revelation.     If 
we  examine  only  the  physical  situation  of  mankind,  he 
appears  literally  placed  in  the  paradise  of  nature,  sur- 
rounded with  a  territory  which  is  boundless ;  teeming 
with  riches  which  are  inexhaustible;  and  endowed  with 
faculties  which  enable  him  to  rise  superior  to  every 
difficulty,  to  acquire  the  mastery  over  physical  nature, 
and  not  only  to  replenish  the  world,  but  to  subdue  it. 
If  we  examine  his  moral  constitution,  we  shall  find  a 
similar,  and  perhaps  a  still  more  striking  adaptation  of 
his  varied  wants  and  dispositions  to  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances in  which,  in  the  progress  of  society,  he  is 
placed  ;  impelling  at  one  period  an  unlimited  increase, 
-when  his  numbers,  in  danger  of  perishing  from  the 
hardships  of  the  savage  state,  appear  lost  in  the  im- 
mensity  of  nature,  and  gradually  coming  under  the 
influence  of  increasing  limitations,  as  the  human  race 
becomes  more  abundant, — the  means  of  providing  for 
an  indefinite  increase  more  restricted, — and  when  the 
circumstances  of  society  require  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease should  be  accommodated  to  a  stationary  or  de- 
clining order  of  things.    If  the  physical  bounty  of  Na- 
ture, or  the  moral  adaptation  of  the  laws  of  increase  to 
the  varying  destiny  of  human  nature,  be  abstractly 
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considered,  the  same  order  and  benevolence  is  at  once 
conspicuous,  as  prevails  in  the  laws  of  the  physical 
world. 

But  if  from  these  sublime  considerations  we  turn 
to  the  actual  condition  of  mankind,  a^  portrayed  Id 
the  history  of  the  species,  we  shall  have  every  reason 
to  conclude,  that  a  very  difierent  agency  has  been  at 
work  in  human  affairs.  We  shall  there  see  the  in- 
tentions of  nature  too  often  counteracted  by  the  ef- 
fects of  human  wickedness,  and  the  laws  destined  for 
the  regulation  of  population  continually  thwarted  by 
the  unjust  desires  or  grasping  propensities  of  men. 
In  one  age  we  discern  the  mass  of  mankind  borne  to 
the  earth  by  the  weight  of  oppression,  and  the  hu- 
man race  accumulating,  even  in  the  most  advanced 
stages  of  society,  like  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  with- 
out any  other  limit  to  their  numbers  but  the  physical 
inability  to  gain  subsistence.  In  another,  tlie  fairest 
ho{)es  of  humanity,  and  tlie  best  interests  of  society, 
overthrown  by  the  atrocious  wickedness  of  revolu- 
tionary ambition,  and  the  melaiiclioly  truth  proclaimed 
in  characters  of  fire  to  mankind,  that  the  disixisition 
to  make  gain  by  injustice  does  not  belong  to  one  class 
of  society,  but  is  the  invariable  characteristic  in  every 
age  of  all  the  children  of  Adam.  In  both  we  perceive 
the  same  fatal  principles  of  disorganization  introduced 
into  the  action  of  population,  and  the  same  misery  in- 
duced by  causes  foreign  to  tlie  intentions  of  nature 
in  the  progress  of  the  species,  and  wliich,  but  for  such 
depravity,  would  have  been  pro<luctive  only  of  hu- 
man happiness.  Instead  of  attributing  such  eilects, 
however,  to  the  inherent  laws  of  nature,  and  supjHis- 
ing  that  they  are  necessary  and  unavoidable  in  evc*fy 
age,  a  more  careful  survey  of  the  condition  of  men  will 
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lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  effect  of  human  iniquity  breaking  in  upon  the  har- 
mony of  the  works  of  nature  ;  and  that  the  only  effec- 
tual remedy  for  these  diseases  of  the  social  system  ir 
to  be  found  in  the  precepts  and  practice  of  that  Faith 
which  offers  the  means  of  Salvation  to  the  individual, 
in  the  purification  of  the  human  heart. 

The  principal  errors  which  have  prevailed  on  this 
subject  have  arisen  from  not  attending  to  the  progress 
of  society,  and  the  altered  circumstances  in  which 
mankind  are  placed  in  the  different  stages  of  his 
progress.  The  most  cursory  examination,  however, 
of  the  situation  of  the  human  species,  under  different 
circumstances,  and  in  different  ages  of  the  world, 
must  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  welfare  of 
mankind  requires  that  different  laws  should  regulate 
the  progress  of  population  at  different  periods  of  its 
progress. 

I.  If  we  consider  the  situation  of  man  at  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  and  for  a  long  period  after  his 
species  has  begun  to  multiply,  it  is  evident  that  an  un- 
limited operation  of  the  principle  of  increase  is  requi- 
site, in  order  to  overcome  the  physical  difficulties  with 
which  he  is  surrounded.  Without  the  strength  of 
roany  of  the  inferior  animals  ;  without  food  provided 
by  nature  for  his  support ;  endowed  with  a  constitu- 
tion which  requires  artificial  covering,  and  placed 
naked  in  the  world  without  any  protection  from  the 
weather;  compelled  to  maintain  an  incessant,  and  often 
doubtful  struggle  with  beasts  of  prey,  and  destitute 
of  any  weapons  to  counterbalance  their  advantages, 
he  is  compelled  to  contend  from  the  infancy  of  his 
being  with  want,  hardship,  and  suffering.  Accustouv- 
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ed  as  we  are  to  the  powers  which  ages  of  civilisation 
have  conferred  upon  mankind,  and  to  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  lower  animals,  which  has  resulted 
from  the  extension  of  his  numbers,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  the  difficulties  with  which  our  forefathers  had 
to  contend,  when  society  was  in  its  infancy,  and  when 
the  human  race  seemed  placed  in  the  midst  of  bound- 
less forests  or  morasses,  only  to  become  the  prey  of 
the  innumerable  savage  animals  by  whom  they  were 
jieopled.  It  is  the  researches  of  modem  travellers 
alone  which  carry  us  back  as  it  were  to  the  first  ages 
of  the  world ;  which  have  explored  those  regions 
where  man  seems  lost  in  the  immensity  of  nature ; 
where  the  power  and  numbers  of  the  animal  tribes 
bear  a  fearful  proportion  to  his  feeble  frame,  unpro* 
tected  limbs,  and  unarmed  hands ;  where  the  incessant 
roar  of  beasts  of  prey  resounds,  save  at  the  hour  of 
sleep,  through  forests  of  measureless  extent  and  impas« 
sable  thickness  ;  where  every  element  teems  with  ene- 
mies of  superior  strength,  perfect  equipment,  and  in- 
veterate hostility  ;  and  where  his  race,  so  far  from  ad- 
vancing,seems  to  be  hardly  able  to  maintain  its  ground 
against  the  difficulties  and  animosities  to  which  it  is 
exposed.* 

If,  in  such  circumstances,  the  multiplication  of  the 
s]>ecies  had  not  been  provided  for  by  a  blind  impulse, 
unrestrained  by  reason,  and  undeterred  by  danger,  the 
human  race  would  have  become  extinct  before  it  even 
spread  over  the  earth.  Where  the  rearing  of  children 
is  attended  with  such  difficulty,  as  it  necessarily  is 
among  savage  tribes,  marriages  can  only  bt^  contracted, 

^  lIuuilN)Mt,  Voyage  dans  rAiueritiiic  Mcriflionali*,  vi.  vii.and  viii. ; 
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with  any  prospect  of  maintaining  a  family,  in  the  ear- 
liest period  of  life.  The  utmost  vigour  and  hardihood 
in  the  father  is  indispensable  to  obtain  the  subsistence 
requisite  for  his  offspring.  If  his  marriage  is  delayed 
till  the  weakness  of  age  is  added  to  the  burden  of  an 
offspring,  they  must  inevitably  perish.  The  means  of 
storing  up  subsistence  in  a  permanent  form,  and  of  ren- 
dering the  labour  of  one  period  of  life  productive  of 
a  fund  for  the  support  of  another,  are  acquired  only  in 
subsequent  times.  In  the  early  ages  of  mankind  they 
were  unknown — no  means  then  existed  for  providing  in 
the  toil  of  youth  for  the  weakness  of  age,  or  rendering 
the  activity  of  early  years  the  source  of  a  provision  for 
the  decline  of  life.  To  meet  the  wants  of  the  moment; 
to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  day,  constitutes 
then  the  whole  object,  and,  so  far  as  the  cares  of  a 
family  are  concerned,  the  whole  duty  of  life  ;  and  the 
rude  inhabitant  of  the  forest  or  the  mountain  looks 
for  the  support  of  age  to  the  youthful.progeny  whom 
lie  has  reared  around  him  ;  whose  infant  steps  have 
followed  him  in  the  chace,or  emulated  him  in  the  field ; 
and  whose  dreams  of  happiness  consist  only  in  pursu- 
ing like  him  the  beasts  of  the  forest  through  their 
pathless  recesses,  or  braving  the  fury  of  the  tempest, 
in  the  fragile  canoe  which  has  opened  to  him  the  trea- 
sures of  the  deep. 

If  the  precarious  and  difficult  situation  of  man  in 
the  savage  or  pastoral  state  is  considered, — exposed  to 
perpetual  hardship  from  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
sons ;  doomed  to  constant  toil  for  the  acquisition  of  sub- 
sistence ;  subject  to  many  of  the  diseases  and  calamities 
incident  to  our  condition,  and  ignorant  of  all  the  means 
which  experience  or  science  has  discovered  for  their 
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alleviation ;  unacquainted  with  the  mechanical  arts, 
and  but  imperfectly  skilled  even  in  the  simplest  me- 
thods of  cultivation,  it  seems  surprising  how  his  num- 
bers could  ever  have  increased,  or  the  tender  plant 
have  taken  root  amidst  the  rude  shocks  to  which  it 
was  exposed.  It  is  observed  by  Dr  Robertson,  that 
the  American  Indians  seldom  succeed  in  rearing  more 
than  two  children  to  maturity  ;*  a  striking  proof  of 
the  destruction  to  which  the  human  race  is  subjected 
in  its  earliest  stages*  Nothing  has  enabled  it  to  over- 
come these  obstacles,  and  emerge  into  an  easier  and 
more  prosperous  state,  but  the  incessant  operation  of 
the  principle  of  population,  unrestrained  by  views  of 
prudence,  unfettered  by  the  operation  of  reason.  It 
is  this  which  has  provided  a  constant  addition  to  the 
numbers  of  the  species  more  than  sufficient  to  repair 
its  losses ;  which,  under  circumstances  where  reason 
would  perhaps  have  despaired  of  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind, has  constantly  led  to  its  multiplication ;  and 
through  all  the  difficulties  of  infant  existence  has 
borne  aloft  in  every  age  the  Standard  of  the  human 
race. 

In  every  ])eriod  of  society,  and  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world,  accordingly,  it  has  been  found,  that  man  in 
the  savage  state  is  indolent  and  imjirovident  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  eloquent  portraits  of  the  American  tribes 
drawn  by  Dr  Ilobertson,  in  his  History  of  America, 
and  by  Tacitus,  in  his  inimitable  account  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  may  serve  for  pictures  of  savage  man  in  every 
age  and  quarter  of  the  globe.  A  seemingly  invincible 
repugnance  to  labour  chains  him  to  the  occupations  of 
hunting  or  fishing ;  the  tumult  of  war,  the  animation 

♦  HnlwrtMrn's  Aincnca,  ii.  14f*. 
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of  the  chase,  can  alone  rouse  his  indolent  frame  into 
activity  ;  and  till  the  pressure  of  necessity  rouses  the 
slumbering  savage  to  strenuous  exertion,  he  seems  in- 
sensible to  every  thing  but  the  enjoyments  of  repose. 
These  habits  are  so  strong,  that  they  are  generally 
found  to  be  indelible.  All  the  eflForts  of  the  missionaries, 
and  all  the  effects  of  bordering  civilisation,  have  been 
unable  to  reclaim  the  North  American  Indians  from 
the  attractions  of  this  roaming  species  of  life.  The 
inarch  of  cultivation  has  contracted  their  territory ; 
the  vices  of  civilisation  have  thinned  their  numbers  ; 
and  the  period  may  already  be  foreseen,  and  is  proba- 
bly not'far  distant,  when  the  red  man  shall  be  extinct, 
and  the  spread  of  the  European  race  shall  have  extin- 
guished, in  a  whole  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  prime- 
val inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

In  such  periods  of  society  it  has  universally  been 
found  that  marriages  are  entered  into  at  a  very  early 
jieriod  of  life.     Population  advances  extremely  slow- 
ly^ and  is  unable  often  even  to  maintain  its  own  num- 
bers ;  but  this  arises  not  from  any  restraint  upon  the 
principle  of  increase,  but  the  experienced  difficulty  of 
rearing  a  family.     Improvidence  in  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture is  almost   universal ;  present  gratification,  the 
wants  or  necessities  of  the  moment,  constitute  the 
sole  principles   of  action.      These   peculiarities   are 
everywhere   characteristic   of  savage  life ;    and  no- 
thing can  be  clearer,  than  if  they  were  not  so,  the 
buman  race  would,  in  such  circumstances,  immediate- 
ly perish.     When  we  reproach  the  inhabitants  of  sa- 
vage or  imperfectly  civilized  life  with  their  habits, 
We  forget  both  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  the  necessity  to  which  they  are  subject- 
^>  in  order  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  the  spe- 
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cies  ill  the  infant  ages  of  society.  We  are  asto- 
nished at  their  listlessnessand  insurmountable  aversion 
to  labour  of  any  sort,  forgetting,  that  when  the  arts 
are  unknown  and  artificial  wants  unfelt,  industry  can 
meet  with  no  reward,  and  indolence  be  subjected  to 
no  acquired  privations ;  and  that  after  their  ani* 
mal  wants  are  satisfied,  any  ulterior  exertion  would 
be  to  them  toil  without  motive,  effort  without  re- 
ward. We  lament  their  want  of  foresight,  and  con- 
trast their  conduct  with  what  our  own  would  be  un« 
der  similar  circumstances,  and  never  recollect,  that  it 
is  that  very  improvidence  which  compels  exertion, 
which  never  otherwise  would  have  been  made ;  conti- 
nues the  multiplication  of  the  species  under  circumstan* 
ces  where  reason  might  have  prevented  its  increase ; 
and,  by  exposing  men  to  the  pressure  of  necessity,  gives 
birth  to  tlieir  invention,  and  forces  on  their  improve- 
ment. We  reproach  them  for  marrying  so  early  in  life, 
and  feel  little  pity  for  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  an 
offspring  in  which  they  are,  in  consequence,  involyed, 
— forgetting  that  it  is  then  alone  that  the  father  pos- 
sesses the  physical  means  of  maintaining  a  family ; 
that  nothing  but  parental  love  or  stern  necessity  can 
rouse  uncivilized  man  to  continued  exertion  ;  that 
without  such  a  habit  the  species  could  never  have 
emerged  from  the  woods ;  and  that  we  owe  our  exist- 
ence, and  the  wealth  which  has  given  us  our  foresight 
and  civilisation,  to  the  prevalence  of  improvident  in- 
stinct among  our  forefathers. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  imme<liate  happi- 
ness and  enjoyment  of  tliese  early  tribes  are  inferior  to 
those  of  sul)sequent  times,  or  that  the  pioneers  of  the 
human  race  are  doomed  to  a  life  of  suffering,  in  order 
that  prosperity  and  greatness  may  accrue  to  their  sue- 
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cessors.     Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
and  so  marvellously  is  it  adapted  to  the  changing  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  race  is  placed,  that  there  is 
no  situation  in  which  it  is  not  qualified  to  reap  feli- 
city ;  and  all  the  evils  to  which,  at  one  period,  it  is 
subjected,  are  compensated  by  sources  of  enjoyment 
which  are  then,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  placed  within 
its  reach.     The  ease,  the  independence,  the  casual  ex- 
citements of  savage  life  compensate  at  once  its  hard- 
ships and  its  privations.     From  the  extreme  diflSculty 
which  is  everywhere  experienced  in  the  attempt  to  re- 
claim hunter  tribes  from  their  desultory  habits,  we 
may  discern  the  amount  of  happiness  which  is  there, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  measured  out  to  man. 
The  instinctive  passion  for  these  pristine  sources  of 
excitement  never  leaves  the  species  in  any  period  of  its 
pn^ess  :  it  is  felt  alike  in  the  last  as  in  the  first  ages 
of  society :  wealth,  rank,  and  luxury  can  supply  no- 
thing which  can  counterbalance  their  attractions  ;  and 
the  real  happiness  of  a  British  nobleman  in  the  last 
stage  of  refinement,  is  often  derived  from  occupations 
which  are  common  to  him  with  the  rudest.     "  He  is 
found  in  every  age,"  says  Mr  Ferguson,  "  like  his 
associates,  the  dog  and  the  horse,  to  follow  the  ex- 
ercises of  his  nature  in  preference  to  what  are  called 
its  enjoyments :  to  pine  in  the  lap  of  ease  and  of  afflu- 
ence, and  to  exult  in  the  midst  of  alarms  which  seem 
to  threaten  his  being, — in  all  of  which  his  disposition 
for  action  only  keeps  pace  with  the  variety  of  powers 
with  which  he  is  endowed  ;  and  the  most  respectable 
attributes  of  his  nature,  patience,  magnanimity,  forti- 
tude, and  wisdom,  bear  a  manifest  reference  to  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  he  is  destined  to  struggle.     And 
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if  there  be  a  refinement  in  affirming  that  his  happiness 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  opposite  set  of  enjoy- 
ments, it  is  a  refinement  which  was  felt  by  Regulus 
and  Cincinnatus  before  the  date  of  philosophy  ;  it  is 
a  refinement  which  every  schoolboy  knows  at  play, 
and  every  savage  confirms  when  he  looks  from  his 
forest,  on  the  pacific  city,  and  scorns  the  plantation 
whose  master  he  cares  not  to  imitate."* 

II.  The  condition  of  mankind  in  the  pastoral  state  is 
much  more  favourable  to  the  multiplication  of  his 
numbers  ;  but  the  unrestrained  o|)eration  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  increase  is  not  less  essential  to  the  progress  of 
society  in  that  state  than  in  savage  life.  The  free 
and  independant  life  of  the  herdsman  who  follows  his 
cattle  over  boundless  plains  has  such  attractions  to 
mankind  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  that,  if  the  pres- 
sure of  want  were  not  felt,  it  never  would  be  relinquish* 
ed  for  the  severe  and  incessant  toil  of  tlie  husbandman. 
Such  is  the  physical  enjoyment  with  which  this  species 
of  existence  is  attended  tliat  it  makes  itself  known  to 
men  even  in  the  most  artificial  and  adorned  stages 
of  society.  Every  sportsman  has  felt  the  glow  of  de- 
liglit  with  which  his  frame  is  penetrated  when  emerg- 
ing from  the  cares  or  tlie  luxuries  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  he  first  breathes  the  fresh  air,  and  gazes  on  the 
unbroken  expanse  of  moimtain  solitudes  ;  and  every 
Euro})ean  traveller  has  told  us  that  the  animation  and 
excitement  of  travelling  on  horseback  through  the 
pastoral  wilds,  whether  of  the  oldf  or  the  new  world,} 
is  such  that  it  overpowers  every  other  feeling,  and  ren- 

•  C:ivil  Society,  p.  7.>.  f  Pallai,  iv.  3H4,  Boll,  ii.  276-S. 
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ders  a  period  of  continued  toil,  the  most  brilliant  spot 
in  the  recollection  even  of  civilized  man. 

Experience  has  everywhere  proved,  that  the  difficul* 
ty  of  prevailing  on  wandering  nations  to  settle  in  one 
place  and  betake  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  extreme.*     The  Tartar  and  Arab  tribes  still 
roam  over  the  plains  and  the  deserts  which  were  tra- 
versed by  their  ancestors  three  thousand  years  ago. 
Their  mode  of  life,  their  knowledge,  their  manners, 
have  undergone.no  alteration  during  that  long  period. 
The  opposition  experienced  by  the  Christian  missions 
in  their  endeavours  to  reclaim  the  Indian  tribes  who 
wander  over  the  steppes  of  Buenos  Ayres,  may  con- 
vince us,  that,  although  the  pastoral  state  is  eminent- 
ly favourable  to  the  increase  of  the  human  species,  it 
never  would  be  abandoned,  but  from  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  for  a  more  laborious  or  sedentary  employ- 
ment.    The  Persian  monarchs,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
have  constantly  laboured  to  reclaim  the  Nomad  nations 
on  their  frontiers  from  their  wandering  mode  of  life ; 
and  it  formed  a  leading  object  to  which  the  efforts  of 
Alexander  the  Great  were  assiduously  directed  ;f  but 
very  little  success  has  attended  their  exertions,  and 
the  east  is  still,  in  every  direction,  filled  with  pastoral 
tribes,  who,  so  far  from  remaining  in  their  original 
seats,  have  issued  forth  and  spread  wherever  the  de- 
cay of  cultivation  afforded  them  the  means  of  feeding 
their  flocks  or  herds.     Russia  now  strives  with  en- 
lightened industry  and  colossal  power  to  effect  this 
great  transformation  ;  but  it  is  still  almost  as  far  as 

*  It  has  fonned  the  grind  object  in  every  age  of  oriental  policy, 
bnt  which  has,  to  this  day,  been  most  imperfectly  carried  into  execu- 
tioo. 
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ever  from  its  accomplishment ;  the  husbandmen  whom 
she  allures  to  the  Steppes  insensibly  fall  off  from  their 
previous  habits ;  physical  circumstances  assert  their 
wonted  ascendency  over  human  inclination ;  and  the 
wilds  in  most  places  remain,  and  will  probably  ever 
remain,  superior  to  all  the  efforts  of  man  for  their  cul* 
tivation. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  principle  of  increase  had  been 
unlimited  in  its  operation  in  pastoral  ages,  the  nations 
which  had  been  thrown  into  that  line  of  life  never 
could  have  emerged  from  that  primitive  state.  It  is 
the  feeling  of  want  which  impels  them  into  other  re- 
gions, and  leads  to  the  formation  of  different  habits. 
But  for  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  Scythian  tribes 
they  would  have  wandered  to  this  day  unknown  and 
unchanged  in  the  Steppes  of  the  Ukraine  or  the  plains 
of  Tartary,  and  the  nations  of  Europe  who  have  sprung 
from  their  descendants  would  never  have  existed. 
It  was  the  pressure  of  numbers  alone  which  com- 
pelled  them  to  leave  these  desert  regions,  and  im- 
pelled them  alternately  upon  the  Roman,  the  Indian, 
or  the  Chinese  empires.  The  great  work  of  peopling 
the  globe  was  accomplished  by  the  swarms  who  were 
successively  cast  off  from  the  Scythian  tribes.  The 
Cymbri,  who  first  spread  from  Central  Asia  over  Tur- 
key, Germany,  and  the  west  of  Euroiie  :*  the  Celts, 
who  subsequently  migrated  in  the  same  direction*  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  French,  the  British,  and  the 
Spanish  people  :t  the  Goths,  who  afterwards  poured 
into  the  decaying  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
rolled  over  the  south  of  Europe  the  wave  which  rose 
on  the  borders  of  Cliina  :  the  Moguls,  who  have  so  of- 

*  Turncr*H  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  chap.  i. 
f  Chalmers*!  Caledonia,  i.  24,  72. 
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ten  overwhelmed  the  Indian  provinces, or  spread  a  new 
race  over  the  plains  of  Asia ;  were  all  propelled  by 
the  want  which  the  multiplication  of  the  numbers  of 
mankind  had  occasioned  in  their  native  wilds.  It  was 
this  pressure  which  forced  the  human  race  to  expand 
itself,  even  in  the  rudest  ages  of  society ;  which  scatter- 
ed far  and  wide  the  seeds  of  future  nations,  from  thesuf- 
fering  which  they  felt  in  their  native  seats  even  in  the 
infancy  of  the  species  ;  and  made  the  forced  migration 
of  shepherd  tribes  the  means  of  peopling  an  uninha- 
bited world. 

The  passions  which  men  in  this  state  of  society  feel 
for  the  wandering  habits  which  their  forefathers  led 
before  them,  as  well  as  their  physical  situation,  is  such, 
that  it  will  probably  for  ever  chain  a  large  portion  of 
the  human  race  to  the  Nomad  state*  As  the  pastor- 
al nations  were  destined  to  act  as  one  of  the  mightiest 
agents  in  conducting  the  intentions  of  nature  in  every 
age,  so  there  is  a  provision  for  their  continued  exist- 
ence in  the  physical  circumstances  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  globe.  Great  part  of  the  high  table-land  of 
Asia,  which  shelves  upwards  from  the  Northern  Ocean 
to  the  Himalaya  snows,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  is  four- 
teen thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  is  utterly  incapable  of 
arable  cultivation  :*  districts  in  Tartary  and  Mongolia, 
twice  as  large  as  all  Europe,  are  for  ever  chained  to 
the  Nomad  state.  The  changes  of  civilisation  ;  the 
vices  equally  with  the  virtues  of  enlightened  man  roll 
nnheeded  round  these  secluded  wilds  :  but  in  them 
the  species  is  continually  multiplying,  and  in  their 
solitudes  are  found  at  one  period  the  progenitors,  at 
another  the  avengers  of  the  human  race. 

•  Malte  BruD,  il  363,  365. 
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The  character  and  habits  of  mankind  were  necessa- 
rily altered  by  the  different  circumstances  in  which 
these  wandering  tribes  found  themselves  placed  in 
consequence  of  their  expulsion  from  their  native  plains. 
When  the  shepherds  of  Scythia  were  surrounded  by 
the  forests  of  Germany,  enclosed  in  the  vaUejrs  of  the 
Alps,  or  spread  over  the  woody  heights  of  Italy,  their 
occupation  and  mode  of  life  of  necessity  underwent  a 
change.  The  impossibility  of  finding  pasture  for 
their  cattle  compelled  them  to  seek  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth :  the  vicinity 
of  the  ocean  suggested  new  modes  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood :  the  luxuriance  of  the  native  fruits  of  the  soil 
under  a  genial  sun  offered  an  easier  means  of  existence 
than  any  to  which  they  had  previously  been  habituated. 
Thus  the  rapid  increase  of  mankind  in  the  pastoral 
state  had  the  effect  not  only  of  spreading  their  num- 
ber over  the  world,  but  of  changing  their  occupation, 
giving  a  new  direction  to  their  desires,  and  conse^ 
quently  modifying  their  character.  An  alteration  of 
the  physical  circumstances  with  which  they  were  sur* 
rounded ;  the  sight  of  new  objects,  the  taste  of  new^ 
fruits,  the  feeling  of  a  different  climate,  the  opening 
of  other  means  of  subsistence  or  enjoyment,  produ- 
ced its  usual  effect  upon  the  human  race,  and  gave 
that  varied  character  to  mankind  which  was  suited 
to  the  diversified  mental  and  physical  qualities  with 
which  they  were  endowed,  and  necessary  to  enable 
thern  to  fulfil  their  manifold  destinies.  From  the 
Celtic  or  Gothic  tribes,  whom  want  expelled  from  the 
plains  of  Tartary,  have  successively  sprung  the  great- 
est achievements  which  have  ever  distinguished  the 
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race  of  man, — the  arts  of  Greece,  the  arms  of  Rome, 
the  chivalry  of  France,  and  the  navy  of  England. 

If,  therefore,  the  unlimited  operation  of  the  princi- 
ple of  increase  is  necessary  in  the  savage  state  to  the 
existence  of  man,  it  is  no  less  essential  in  the  pasto- 
ral to  his  extension  and  improvement. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  in  this  view,  how  sin- 
gularly the  physiced  qualities  of  the  earth,  in   the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  regions  where  man  was  first 
created,  were  adapted  for  his  infant  necessities,  and  the 
means  of  the  early  and  rapid  increase  of  his  race,  both 
in  the  tents  of  the  herdsman,  and  the  fields  of  the 
plain.     To  the  north  of  the  sunny  slopes  of  Armenia, 
where  profane  not  less  than  sacred  history  assign  the 
first  appearance  of  the  destined  lords  of  the  earth,  ex- 
tend the  boundless  grassy  wilds  of  Tartary  and  Scy- 
thia,  where  not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen,  nor  a  range  of 
impassable  mountains  intervened,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  to  the  frontiers  of  China;  and  where 
mankind,  multiplying  with  the  herbage  which  grew  be- 
neath their  feet,  and  the  herds  which  increased  around 
them,  found  every  possible  facility  for  the  rapid  ex- 
tension of  their  numbers  in  the  shepherd  state.     At 
the  foot  of  the  same  mountains,  to  the  south,  lay  ex- 
tended the  noble  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  with  a  natu- 
^  irrigation  unparalleled  in  the  world,  furnishing  the 
ii^eaus  of  ample  subsistence  under  the  prolific  sun  of 
^ia ;  and  teeming  with  a  luxuriance  of  natural  riches 
vhich  in  every  age  has  excited  the  astonishment  of 
ii^nkind,  and  which  all  the  labour  of  subsequent  ages 

^  been  unable  to  exhaust.     Had  either  been  awant- 

• 

^g  the  species  must  have  perished  in  its  cradle ;  had 
^c  plain  of  Shinar  not  offered  to  his  hand  unbounded 
natural  riches^  the  cities  of  the  plain  could  never  have 
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arisen  ;  had  the  wilds  of  Tartary  been  as  sterile  as  the 
rocks  of  Arabia,  or  as  thickly  wooded  as  the  American 
forests,  the  shepherds  of  the  hills  could  never  have  form- 
ed the  fathers  of  mankind.  But  the  boundless  riches  of 
the  Babylonian  fields  gave  birth  even  in  the  first  ages 
to  those  stupendous  cities,  from  whence  the  enterprise 
of  commerce  dispersed  the  human  race  in  every  direc- 
tion through  Central  Asia ;  while  the  uniform  pastu- 
rage of 'the  Scythian  wilds  spread  before  them  a  vast 
highway  stored  with  food,  by  means  of  which  they 
could  penetrate  with  case  to  the  remotest  extremities 
of  the  old  world  ;  and  where  those  countless  swarms 
of  men  have  sprung  from  the  unlaboured  bounty  of 
nature,  who  in  every  age  have  exercised  so  great  an  in- 
fluence on  the  fortunes  of  mankind. 

III.  The  same  want  of  a  rapid  increase  in  the  human 
species  is  felt  in  the  early  agricultural  state.  If  we  con-- 
sider  the  precarious  situation  of  the  human  race  when — 
they  first  begin  to  cultivate  the  earth  :  scattered  over** 
a  vast  expanse,  without  the  means  either  of  uniting^ 
their  numbers,  or  augmenting  their  strength :  sur- 
rounded by  boimdless  forests,  impassable  morasses,  or^ 
inaccessible  mountains :  destitute  of  iron  implement 
to  enhance  their  powers,  or  of  domestic  animals 
share  their  labours, — it  is  evident  that  it  is  in  the  ra- 
pid increase  of  their  numbers  only  that  the  means  ol 
overcoming  these  numerous  difiiculties  can  be  founds 
The  want  of  men^  accordingly,  is  the  want  which  i 
most  severely  felt  in  all  infant  or  early  agricultural 
states.  It  is  by  the  application  of  a  vast  amount  o0 
human  strength  that  all  the  prodigies  which  still  ex--*- 
cite  our  wonder  in  early  civilisation  have  been  form— - 
ed.     From  the  period  when  criminals  and  outcasts 
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were  invited  by  Romulus  to  augment  the  resources  of 
infant  Rome,  *  to  the  time  when  a  similar  policy  has 
been  adopted  by  the  North  American  States,  the  Re- 
publics of  Columbia  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  has  prov- 
ed the  foundation  of  the  rising  strength  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies,  the  same  want  has  been  felt  in  all  in- 
fant states  of  men,    to   undertake  the  innumerable 
works  which  are  necessary  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
of  nature.     Hence  the  high  wages  which  labourers 
uniformly  receive  in  rising  colonies ;  and  hence  the 
extreme  apprehension  which,  despite  the   manifold 
evils  of  a  penal  settlement,  is  felt  in  New  South  Wales, 
of  any  diminution  in  the  crime  or  the  transportation 
of  England.!     If  *his  want  is  so  strongly  felt  even  in 
colonies  fostered  by  the  mother  country,  annually  re- 
cxniited  by  emigrants  or  convicts,  and  enjoying  all  the 
vantages  of  civilisation,  capital,  and  knowledge,  how 
uch  more  strongly  must  it  have  been  experienced  in 
e  earlier  ages,  when  capital  is  unknown,  art  in  its 
fancy,  and  industry  in  its  rudest  form. 
The  slow  progress,  accordingly,  which  states,  except- 
S  those  most  favoured  by  nature,  make  in  enlarging 
tticirnumbers  in  the  firststages  of  society,  may  convince 
^■^  how  necessary  an  unlimited  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  increase  is  to  the  multiplication  of  mankind 
i*^  these  periods.     The  inhabitants  of  Britain  in  the 
^ioae  of  Caesar  probably  amounted  to  700,000;  J  during 
^^e  Hyptarchy  its  population  was  still  smaller ;  §  and 
^  the  time  of  Henry  V.  the  whole  island  did  not 
^xitain  above  2,500,000  souls.^  Thus,  in  fifteen  cen^ 

•  livy,  1.  L  c.  4. 

t  See  ResolatioDS  at  Sidney,  May  1839, — Colonial  Magazine,  No.  ▼. 
Artl 

X  Henry'B  Britain,  i.  291.  $  Ibid.  iii.  319. 

YIlnd.x.t81. 
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furies,  the  numbers  of  the  people  were  hardly  tripled. 
So  late  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  population  of 
England  amounted  only  to  about  3»000«000,  and  in 
1700  to  no  more  than  5,134,000*  souls  ;  and  in  the 
first  of  these  periods  that  of  Scotland  did  not  ex- 
ceed 700,000.     Notwithstanding  the  vast  fertility  of 
Ireland,  of  which  the  numbers  whom  it  now  main- 
tains is  the  best  proof,  it  did  not  contain  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  more  than  two  millions  of  souls,  and 
in  1784,  its  population  was  only  3,400,000.     Swedes 
still  suffers  from  the  want  of  a  rural  population ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  extent  and  almost  uni- 
form fertility  of  Russia,  its  inhabitants  till  within  the 
last  century  were  extremely  scanty;  and  provinces 
much  larger  than  France  and  Great  Britain  put 
gether  still  remain,  even  in  its  European  dominions 
entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants. f     These  facts  a 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  extreme  difficulty  M^itb^ 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  the  number  of  man— - 
kind  are  increased,  even  in  countries  where  the  obsta- — 
cles  of  nature  are  the  least  formidable  ;  and  point  ou 
the  necessity  which  exists  for  an  unlimited  operatio 
of  the  principle  of  increase,  to  secure  the  extension  of^ 
the  human  race  under  such  circumstances.     It  is  in> 
those  more  favoured  situations  only,  where  the  riches   • 
of  the  soil,  or  the  extraordinary  advantages  of  climate, 
or  natural  irrigation,  almost  supersede  the  exertions 
of  human  industry  ;  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  where  the 
floods  of  the  Nile  annually  submerge  the  land  with  a 
fertilizing  deluge ;  in  the  ])lain  of  Mesopotamia,  where 

*  P(>rtor*M  J^ntgrufM  of  tliu  Nati(»ii,  i.  \'.i,  1 4*,  and  Iliime,  App.  III. 
Vol.  iv. 

f  Bri'iiiniT**!  Russia,  ii.  32.  In  tlu*  tlirei*  provinces  of  Volof^a, 
Arcliun^el,  amlOlonetz,  then*  are  2IG,0(N),(MH)  arrw  of  pine  and  fir. 
— Ihid. 
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two  alternate  shelving  declivities  from  the  Tigris  to 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  afford 
the  means  of  nourishing  vegetation  in  perhaps  the 
hottest  part  of  the  globe,  with  a  perennial  and  inex- 
haustible supply  of  water ;  •  or  in  the  fields  of  Ben- 
gal, where  the  Ganges,  descending  from  the  eternal 
Himalaya  snows,  overspreads  the  fields  yearly  with  a 
rich  layer  of  alluvial  deposit,  from  whence  .the  food  of 
man  springs  unbidden  to  his  hand  ;  that  population 
advances  from  the  first  with  great  rapidity,  and  the 
earth,  even  in  the  most  remote  ages,  is  found  to  have 
been  constantly  covered  with  a  vast  multitude  of  in- 
habitants. 

The  rapid  progress  of  population  in  the  North  Ame- 
rican colonies  has  led  to  many  erroneous  ideas  in  re- 
^^ard  to  the  probable  rate  of  increase  in  the  earlier 
a^es  of  the  world.     The  people  of  that  country  have 
crommenced  the  cultivation  of  their  forests,  with  all 
-ftlie  advantages  and  resources  of  civilized  life  at  their 
crommand  ;   with   the  use  of  domestic  animals,   of 
ur<oii  implements,  and  skilled  cultivation  ;  with  the 
iiimdustrious  habits  and  the  impulse  of  extensive  ca- 
pital ;    with   the   inestimable   blessings   of  general 
knowledge,  equal  laws,  and  pure  religion ;  with  the 
unbounded  energy  of  democratic  vigour,  and  the  ar- 
dent spirit  of  individual  enterprise.     How  different 
^11  all  these  particulars  was  the  condition  of  man  when 
te  commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  in  the  ear- 
lier ages  of  the  world  :  when  he  had  to  contend  with 
the  inferior  animals,  instead  of  employing  them  as  the 
ui^aments  of  his  will ;  when  the  power  of  metallic 
instmments,  and  the  advantages  of  improved  culture 

•  Gillies's  Greece,  v.  89. 
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were  alike  unknown  ;  when  no  capital  was  to  be  found 
to  commence  any  considerable  undertakings;  when 
the  advantages  of  industry,  and  the  habit  of  submit* 
ting  to  its  toilsy  were  neither  felt  nor  required  ; 
when  no  knowledge  existed  to  guide  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman,  no  internal  communication  to  facilitate 
the  disposal  of  his  produce,  no  institutions  to  shield 
him  from  the  oppression  of  his  superiors,  or  the  vio- 
lence  of  his  enemies !  The  state  of  the  North  Ame« 
rican  population  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  example, 
but  as  a  conft-ast  to  the  condition  of  man  in  the  ruder 
ages  of  the  world. 

The  fact,  that  the  progress  of  population  in  that 
country  is  altogether  unexampled^  and  that  the  near- 
est approximations  to  it  are  to  be  found,  not  in  rude 
or  barbarous  times,  but  in  states  which,  like  Russia, 
combine  the  habits  and  advantages  of  civilized  life 
with  the  capabilities  of  an  extensive  territory  ;♦  or 
Australia,  whose  active  and  energetic  emigrants,  hav- 
ing all  the  powers  of  European  art  and  cai)ital  at  their 
command,  all  the  benefits  of  a  boundless  market  for 
the  produce  of  their  industry  at  their  disposal,  and 
the  powers  of  a  vast  amount  of  forced  convict  or  free 
emigrant  labour  for  their  support ;  demonstrates  how 
erroneous  it  is  to  imagine  that  the  human  race,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  progress,  is  capable  of  advancing 
with  any  thing  like  the  rapidity  with  which  it  mul- 
tiplies in  later  times,  under  these  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 

If  to  these  obstacles  with  which  the  human  species 

*  Kussia  doublet  its  population  in  forty>nine  years.— Tooke*i  Rus- 
sia, i.  242.  Australia  hitherto  once  in  five  years.*— Martin's  Cdloiiial 
History,  Vol.  iv.  p.  306.  lu  population  in  17SS  was  1030:  in  1833, 
from  the  effects  of  emigration,  71,000.— Martin,  Ibid. 
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has  at  first  to  contend,  arising  from  the  physical  diffi- 
culties with  which  it  is  surrounded,  be  added  the  still 
more  formidable  evils  arising  from  the  crimes  and 
violence  to  which  itself  is  inclined  ;  the  incredible  ra- 
vages of  barbarous  warfare,  the  massacring  of  armies, 
the  bondage  of  cities,  the  devastation  of  provinces,*  or 
the  more  slow  but  still  more  terrible  effect  of  domes- 
tic oppression,  the  feuds  of  clans,  the  exactions  of 
powers,  the  ravages  of  banditti,  or  the  plunder  of  ar- 
mies, it  is  evident  that,  without  an  unlimited  opera- 
tion of  the  principle  of  population,  mankind,  in  many 
situations  at  least,  would  be  utterly  destroyed  before 
their  numbers  had  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  re- 
sist so  many  causes  of  destruction.     If  reason  operat- 
ed upon  the  inhabitants  of  these  unhappy  states  with 
the  same  force  as  it  does  upon  man  in  his  enlightened 
and  civilized  state  :  if  the  marriage  union  was  delay- 
ed till  provision  was  made  for  a  family,  or  till  the  in- 
dulgencies  of  acquired  wants  could  be  secured,  the 
human  race  would  speedily  be  exterminated.     Hap- 
pily for  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  the  instincts  of  his 
ixa.tare  in  these  melancholy  circumstances  are  predomi- 
na.iit  over  his  reason  :  the  same  oppression  which  has 
tlxlnned  his  numbers,  extinguishes   every  principle 
"^^liich  could  limit  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  po- 

P^ulation ;  and  through  all  the  miseries  of  present  ex- 

■ 

i^tence  the  race  is  perpetuated,  and  means  are  afford- 
^  for  the  restoration  of  his  numbers  in  happier  times. 

IV.  It  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  however,  if 

^  Gengiskhan  boasted  at  his  death  that  he  had  slain  13,000,000  of 
tneii  •  and  Timoar  might  probably,  with  equal  reason,  assert  that^  be- 
^^«en  his  own  troops  and  his  enemies,  he  had  made  as  great  a  chasm 
n  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 
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Providence  had  provided,  in  the  wandering  propen- 
sities of  shepherd  tribes,  for  the  early  dispersion  of  bar^ 
barous  races,  and  in  the  unlimited  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  increase,  for  the  means  of  repairing  all  the  losses 
to  which  their  numbers  were  exposed,  if  some  means 
had  not  at  the  same  time  been  established  for  spread- 
ing civilined  nations  through  the  earth  ;  for  implant- 
ing the  seeds  of  infant  improvement  in  the  wilderness 
of  nature,  and  counteracting  that  strong  tendency  to 
remain  in  one  spot,  and  cultivate  the  lands  only  which 
their  fathers  had  improved  before  them,  which  is  the 
immediate  and  unvarying  consequence  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  labours  of  agriculture.  Such  a  pro- 
vision is  made  accordingly  in  two  of  the  most  powerful 
agents  which,  in  the  whole  course  of  human  progress, 
act  upon  the  fortunes  of  society  ;  and  of  the  force  of 
both  of  which  the  present  age  is,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, the  witness  :  the  spirit  of  commerce,  and  the  am- 
bition of  democracy. 

When  the  wealth  which  has  accrued  to  society  from 
the  surplus  produce  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture 
has  become  considerable,  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  long  after  luxuries  and  increase  en- 
joyment by  the  productions  of  distant  states,  leads  to 
the  growth  and  extension  of  Commerce.  The  means 
of  amassing  wealth  which  this  profession  is  speedily 
found  to  bestow,  attracts  multitudes  to  its  occupations, 
and  leads  to  the  utmost  privations  and  dangers,  being 
cheerfully  undergone  in  the  insatiable  thirst  for  gold. 

If  it  be  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  nil  evil,  it  is  also  the  source  of 
much  good ;  and  among  its  beneficial  influences  none  is 
more  deserving  of  notice  than  its  eflFect,  from  the  very 
first  ages  of  society,  in  extending  and  dispersing  the 
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civilized  races  of  mankind.     In  vain  is  the  inhabitant 
of  wealthy  regions  chained  by  habit,  friendships,  and 
artificial  enjoyments  to  the  place  of  his  birth ;  the 
wealth  of  commerce  proves  an  irresistible  magnet, 
which  draws  him  into  distant  regions;  and  in  the 
very  number  of  his  artificial  wants,  and  the  variety  of 
his  acquired  enjoyments,  are  to  be  found  additional 
motives,  which  prompt  him  to  penetrate  distant  re- 
gions in  quest  of  the  wealth  by  which  alone  these  en- 
joyments can  be  purchased.     From  the  very  earliest 
ages,  accordingly,  commerce  has  been  the  great  pro- 
pelling force  which  has  driven  civilized  man  into  dis- 
tant regions ;  and  given  rise  to  those  stations  for  the 
transit  of  merchandise,  or  the  mutual  convenience  of 
buyers  and  sellers,  which  have  afterwards  grown  into 
the  greatest  cities.     Babylon  and  Nineveh  themselves 
were  in  their  later  stages  mainly  nourished  by  the 
vast  inland  commerce  of  which  they  formed  the  heart ; 
and  civilisation  in  more  distant  quarters  arose  almost 
invariably  around  the  most  important  stations  which 
convenience  or  necessity  had  assigned  for  the  cara- 
v^ans.    The  researches  of  modem  learning,  equally  in 
Germany*  and  in  England,!  ^^^^  now  clearly  demon- 
8tx-ated,  that  almost  all  the  great  and  all  the  oldest 
cities  of  antiquity  arose  around  the  stations  of  com- 
i^erce ;  and  that  Meroe  in  Abyssinia,  Thebes  and 
Memphis  in  Egypt,  Tyre  in  Syria,  and  Carthage  in 
Africa,  equally  with   Palmyra  and  Balbec  in   later 
^uies,  owed  their  origin  to  the  great  influx  of  foreign- 
^^,  produced  by  these  cities  being  the  most  convenient 
^tioDS  for  a  vast  inland  or  maritime  commerce. 
But  the  habits  of  commerce  and  the  desire  of  gain 

*  Heeren'ft  Ancient  Nations,  ii.  365,  374. 
t  Qillifls'B  Greece,  ▼.  100, 103. 
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only  render  man  a  transient  sojourner  in  distant  re- 
gions.    When  his  wealth  is  made,  when  his  object  is 
gained,  he  returns  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  all  the 
labours  of  his  manhood  are  sustained  by  the  hope 
that  he  may  ultimately  settle  in  the  place  of  nati- 
vity, and  leave  his  bones  in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers. 
It  is  a  different  principle,  but  one  arising  from  the 
same  causes,  which  prompts  him  to  leave  his  he- 
reditary seats,  and  seek  in  distant  lands  that  home 
which  he  no  longer  cares  to  possess  in  his  father^! 
land.     The  spirit  which  leads  to  this  is  that  of  urbtm 
democracy ;  and  as  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered, 
and  the  habits  to  be  overcome  in  such  permanent  ex- 
pulsion of  mankind  from  the  regions  of  civilisatioflt 
into  the  solitudes  of  nature,  constitute  some  of  the 
most  powerful  affections  of  the  human  heart,  so  the 
principle  which  is  destined,  when  occasion  requires  it» 
to  overcome  them,  is  beyond  all  others  searching  and 
powerful  in  its  operation.     The  spirit  of  deinocracy» 
in  other  words,  the  desire  of  exercising  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State,  arises  so  naturally  to  man  wh^i^ 
congregated  in  great  cities,  and  engaged  in  the  traCE* 
sactions  of  distant  commerce,  that  it  maybe  consider^^ 
almost  of  inevitable  occurrence.     It  is  this  principle 
which,  in  every  age,  has  prompted  civilized  men  tofor*^ 
go  all  the  pleasures  of  home  and  kindred  ;  to  sever  9^^ 
the  bonds  of  filial  or  patriotic  love,  and  seek  in  distaJEl^ 
regions  those  means  of  elevation  which  the  contrac** 
ed  sphere  of  their  native  seats  will  not  afford.     Tl>^ 
love  of  power,  the  desire  of  distinction,  the  passi(7^ 
for  wealth  ;  envy  of  superiors — jealousy  of  equals — ^ 
contempt  for  inferiors,  combine  in  these  circumstaH^ 
ces  to  raise  such  a  tempest  in  the  human  breast  as  root^ 
mankind  up  from  his  ancient  seats — obliterates  his 
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oldest  recollections^  extinguishes  his  strongest  attach- 
ments, and  sends  forth  the  burning  enthusiast,  ardent 
for  the  equality  of  rights,  and  the  regeneration  of  so* 
ciety,  into  distant  lands,  where  his  hopes  are  too  often 
blasted  by  the  stern  necessities  of  his  new  situation ; 
but  he  nevertheless  implants  his  seed  in  the  soil,  and 
leaves  behind  him  in  the  wilderness  the  foundations 
of  an  extended  and  prosperous  society. 

As  the  combined  spirit  of  commerce  and  democracy 
is  thus  the  great  moving  power  which  leads  civilized 
man  to  settle  in  distant  regions,  and  which  has  given 
birth  in  every  age  to  the  marvellous  effects  of  colonic 
zation,  so  a  provision  was  made  for  the  early  exten- 
sion of  the  species  in  this  way,  in  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  Mediterranean  sea.     As  clearly  as 
the  Scythian  wilds  were  spread  out  to  facilitate  the 
migration  of  the  pastoral  nations,  were  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  let  in  through  the  pillars  of  Hercu- 
Hto  afford  the  means  for  the  early  expansion  of  the  ci- 
vilized world  by  mercantile  settlement.  The  camel,  the 
ship  of  the  desert,  indeed  gave  to  the  inland  Asiatic 
nierchant  the  means  of  traversing  the  most  sterile  re- 
gions, and  rendered  even  the  horrors  of  the  Sahara 
desert  pervious  to  the  civilized  thirst  for  gold.     But 
U  Was  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Eux- 
utCi  penetrating  so  far  into  the  centre  of  the  continents 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  communicating  by  the  Red 
Sea  even  with  the  most  distant  parts  of  India,  which 
g^^e  the  means  of  diffusing  by  colonization  the  civi- 
lized portion  of  mankind  over  the  old  world. 

The  Phoenicians,  the  inventors  of  letters,  which 
alone  gave  permanence  to  the  creations  of  thought ; 
the  Carthaginians,   who   first   circumnavigated   the 
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continent  of  Africa  ;  the  Athenians,  who  spread  the 
light  of  science  and  the  refinements  of  genius  through- 
out the  world ;  successively  studded  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  their  colonies,  and  wherever  its 
blue  expanse  of  waters  extended,  were  to  be  seen  the 
white  sail  and  the  smiling  harbour,  which  bespoke 
not  only  the  passage,  but  the  residence  and  the  settle- 
ment of  civilized  man.     Two  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  of  coast  were  sprinkled  in  a  succession  of  ages 
with  these  mercantile  establishments ;  *  two  hundred 
and  fifty  maritime  cities  arose,  all  constituted  wiUb. 
democratic  institutions,  whose  governments  fell  under*"^ 
the  observation  of  Aristotle  in  his  immortal  work  on^^ 
Politics,  f     Rome  herself,  the  mistress  of  the  world,^K  > 
attained  to  greatness  by  the  successive  subjugation  oflIK  *^ 
these  magnificent  mercantile  republics ;  it  was  thei 
industry  which  filled  her  coffers  with  wealth ;  it  w 
their  inhabitants  which   increased  her  legions  wi 
numbers  ;  it  was  their  acquirements  which  rende 
lier  arms  invincible.    With  truth  did  Dr  Johnson  say, 
that  all  that  has  hitherto  dignified  or  sweetened 
man  existence,  our  arts,  our  letters,  our  arms, 
religion,  have  come  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean  ;  for  it  was  there  that  the  expansive  force 
civilized    man   first   received  its   full  developementi— * 
Those  who  feel  most  strongly  the  vast  importance  o: 
this  powerful  spring  in  human  affairs,  when  subjected 
to  due  regulation,  will  ever  entertain  the  strongest 
repugnance  to  those  selfish  and  wicked  attempts  which 
would  convert  the  regulated  steam  pressure  of  human 
improvement  into  the  desolating  explosion  which  layn 
all  around  it  in  ruins. 

•  (iillicH*s  Grcecis  v.  :^6(}.  f  Arist.  do  Pol.  1.  i.  c.  iL 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  RELATION  BETWEEN  POPULA- 
TION AND  AGRICULTURAL  SUBSISTENCE. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  Labour  of  one  Man  is  capable  of  raising  more  than  is  sufficient  for  his 
own  suppoi^t — And  this  holds  with  any  number  of  men  employed  in  cultivation 
— >Aod  in  every  stage  of  society— Argument  of  Mr  Malthus  on  this  subject  dis« 
proved  by  the  recent  progress  of  population  in  the  British  Islands,  and  their 
obvious  capability  of  yielding  a  vast  and  rapid  increase  of  Subsistcnce^Same 
inference  results  from  the  present  state  and  capabilities  of  France — Superiority 
of  tlie  power  of  Production  to  Population •»  Can  alone  explain  the  origin  of  the 
Arts  and  of  Commerce — And  the  increasing  powers  of  Agriculture  in  the  later 
*^*S<BS  of  society — And  the  increase  of  Capital  in  these  later  stages — Vast  addx- 
t&oQal  numbers  the  world  is  capable  of  mointaining-^Argument  from  the  ez- 
^"^ples  of  China,  Hiodostan,  and  Japan  cited  by  Mr  Molthus^-Barricr  which 
^*^^  increase  of  Luxury  opposes  to  the  increase  of  the  hunum  race  to  their  eX" 
^'^^Qae  limits  in  any  country— Reasons  why  the  progress  of  the  human  race  is  so 
*''*^^,  and  so  much  within  the  powers  of  its  increase  and  maintenance— Causes 
^  the  errors  which  have  prevailed  on  this  subject. 

Three  different  relations  might  have  been  esta- 
blished by  Nature  between  the  produce  of  human 
^bour  and  the  wants  of  the  human  species  for  the 
^^sential  article  of  subsistence.     The  labour  of  one 
bail's  hands  might  have  produced  less  than  what  was 
^^equate  to  his  own  maintenance,  or  it  might  have 
"^n  equal  to  it ;  or  it  might  have  produced  more. 
^  this  fundamental  relation,  the  future  destiny  of 
^c  species  must  have  been  almost  entirely  dependant. 
If  the  labour  of  one  man's  hands  had  been  capable 
<^  producing  less  than  was  requisite  for  his  own  sup- 
VOL.  I.  c 
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port,  mankind  conld  never  have  emerged  from  the 
woods.  The  addition  made  by  the  exertions  of  every 
individual  to  the  general  sum  of  subsistence  being  less 
than  was  required  for  his  own  sustenance  during  the 
time  of  their  continuance,  human  industry  could  have 
made  no  sensible  addition  to  its  available  amount.  The 
species  could  never  have  advanced  beyond  the  hunter 
or  shepherd  state ;  because  the  moment  that  men  com- 
menced the  work  of  agriculture,  more  food  would  have 
been  consumed  in  the  time  of  labour  than  could  be 
reaped  from  the  harvest  at  its  termination.  Conside- 
rable numbers  might  have  been  nourished  by  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  chase  where  wild  animals  were  plentiful, 
and  multitudes,  perhaps,  fed  by  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  as  it  was  reaped  by  the  pasturage  of  their  flocks 
and  herds ;  but  the  race  never  could  have  passed  the 
barriers  set  by  Nature  to  the  subsistence  of  these  ani- 
mals, and  must  have  remained  for  ever  in  the  habits 
of  savage  or  pastoral  life. 

If  the  labour  of  one  man's  hands  had  been  equal  to 
his  own  support,  but  no  more,  the  race  in  like  man- 
ner never  could  have  attained  either  to  the  blessings 
or  evils  of  civilisation.  The  individual  engaged  in 
agriculture  might  have  fed  himself  by  the  produce  of 
his  toil,  but  he  could  not  have  maintained  a  family ; 
and,  therefore,  no  multiplication  of  agricultural  inha- 
bitants would  have  taken  place.  In  fact,  it  would  never 
have  been  attempted  ;  or  if  begun,  like  an  unproduc- 
tive mine  or  sterile  desert,  would  immediately  have 
been  abandoned.  Man,  like  any  of  the  beasts  of 
prey  which  live  on  weaker  animals  of  different  species, 
would  have  increased  or  declined  in  numbers  accord- 
ing as  chance  or  the  bounty  of  Nature  had  withheld 
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or  expanded  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  no  efforts 
of  his  own  could  have  enabled  him  to  provide  the 
means  for  the  extension  of  his  numbers,  or  augment 
the  sum  of  human  subsistence. 

The  fact,  therefore,  of  the  human  race  having,  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  in  almost  all  climates, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  burning  torrid  or  the  frozen 
arctic  Zone,  commenced  and  successfully  prosecuted 
the  art  of  agriculture,  clearly  demonstrates,  that,  after 
the  labours  of  husbandry  have  commenced,  the  real 
relation  between  man  and  the  subsistence  which  flows 
from  his  toil  is,  that  he  can  do  much  more  than  main- 
tain himself  by  these  exertions.  It  is  this  excess  which 
has  in  every  age,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world,  pro- 
duced the  fund  by  which  all  other  classes  of  society 
liave  been  maintained.     And  unless  such  a  fund  had 
existed  in  the  hands  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  these 
other  classes  could  never  have  had  any  existence.    Ne- 
cressaries  must  precede  conveniences  or  luxuries ;  and 
DO  men  would  betake  themselves  to  the  arts  of  life, 
unless  the  husbandman,  to  whom   they  disposed  of 
t-lie  produce  of  their  labour,  had,  in  the  interim,  been 
able  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 
The  existence,  therefore,  of  arts,  commerce,  and  sepa- 
^te  professions,  apart  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
^Q  all  ages  and  parts  of  the  world  except  the  rudest, 
affords  decisive  evidence,  that  in  all  times  and  places 
^^  produce  of  the  soil  derived  from  human  labour 
"as  afforded  a  vast  surplus  fund  over  and  above  the 
food  required  by  the  cultivators  in  its  production. 

This  being  the  fundamental  relation  between  po- 
pulation and  subsistence,  as  proved  by  the  imiversal 
^^rience  of  mankind,  it  is  immaterial,  provided  al- 
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ways  that  the  soil,  accessible  to  the  cultivators,  will  ad 
mit  of  an  increase  of  subsistence,  what  number  o 
persons  are  engaged  in  the  labours  of  agriculture,  am 
what  are  maintained  by  their  surplus  produce  in  th( 
other  arts  of  life.  If  the  laboiu:  of  ten  men  is  capabl( 
of  raising  subsistence  for  twenty,  one  hundred  mus 
be  equally  able  to  do  so  for  two  hundred,  or  one  hun 
dred  millions  for  two  hundred  millions.  jj^The  proper 
tion  of  the  other  classes  of  society  who  can  be  main 
tained  by  the  surplus  produce  of  the  agriculturists 
must  determine,  of  course,  in  every  country,  the  num 
ber  to  which  those  other  classes  can  by  possibility  in 
crease.  But  as  long  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  un 
exhausted,  and  the  utmost  limits  of  increasing  subsist 
ence  have  not  been  attained,  the  same  proportioi 
must  exist  between  the  number  of  the  cultivators,  ani 
the  surplus  produce  they  can  raise,  as  in  the  earlies 
times,  unless  its  productive  powers  decrease  with  tb 
lapse  of  time,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  number  i 
mouths  have  increased  in  exactly  the  same  proporti< 
as  the  number  of  hands. 

As  little  does  it  make  any  difference,  supposing 
ways  that  the  earth,  accessible  to  the  cultivators, ' 
admit  of  an  increase  of  subsistence,  with  what  de/ 
of  rapidity  population  may  advance.     This  pro 
tion,  though  not  so  obvious  as  the  preceding,  is  e 
ly  capable  of  demonstration,  and  equally  estabJ 
by  the  universal  experience  of  mankind.     It  r 
obviously,  from  the  extremely  slow  pace  at  whi 
pulation  can,  even  in  the  most  favourable  circu 
ces,  increase,  compared  to  the  much  more  rapid 
which  the  produce  of  the  soil  can  be  multi])Iie( 
man  labour.     If  a  couple  marry  and  establis 
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selves  on  a  piece  of  uncultivated  ground,  some  years 
must  elapse  before  any  considerable  addition  to  the 
family  meals  is  required  by  their  children ;  and  proba- 
bly twenty  winters  must  have  passed  over,  before  these 
children  have  arrived  at  man's  or  woman's  estate,  or 
the  multiplication  of  the  species  can  have  commen- 
ced with  a  new  generation.  But  not  merely  in  this 
interval,  but  far  within  it,  the  labour  of  the  pa- 
rents is  capable  of  making  such  an  addition  to  the 
agricultural  produce  of  their  little  domain,  as  will 
render  the  subsistence  for  their  increasing  progeny 
not  only  ample,  but  abundant.  Decisive  proof  of  this 
exists  equally  in  savage  as  in  civilized  life.  Every 
traveUer  in  the  genial  regions  of  the  south  has  borne 
witness  to  the  fact,  that  an  Indian  or  negro,  by  merely 
scratching  the  earth  for  a  few  weeks  in  autumn  with 
the  branch  of  a  tree  or  the  rudest  implement  of  hus- 
bandry, can  raise  subsistence  enough,  without  any  ad- 
ditional trouble,  to  maintain  his  family  for  a  whole 
year ;  and  Great  Britain  at  least  has  already  had  am- 
ple cause  to  feel  the  truth  of  this  observation,  because 
it  is  well  known,  that  it  is  to  the  ability  of  men  just 
emerged  from  slavery  to  gain  their  subsistence  on  such 
easy  terms,  that  the  well  known  and  ruinous  disincli- 
nation of  the  emancipated  slaves  of  the  West  Indies  to 
work  regularly  for  wages  is  to  be  ascribed.  They  all 
know,  that,  by  settling  in  the  woods  and  clearing  an  acre 
or  two,  they  can  maintain  themselves  with  ease  by  three 
weeks  or  a  month's  work  in  the  year. 

The  experience  of  civilized  life  even  in  the  most 
unpropitious  circumstances  is  equally  decisive  of  the 
same  fact.  If  a  settler  in  Canada  or  in  the  back 
woods  of  America  gets  possession  of  three  or  four 
acres,  and  once  succeeds  in  giving  it  even  the  most 
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imperfect  cleariDg,  his  fortune  and  that  of  his  de« 
scendants  is  made,  provided  they  have  tolerable  ha- 
bits of  industry.     Long  before  the  back  woodsman's 
children   have  arrived   at    man's   estate,   they   find 
themselves  surrounded  with  rustic  plenty,  all  flowing 
from  their  father's  labours ;  and  the  experience  of  all 
later  observers  has  confirmed  the  truth   of  Adam 
Smith's  observation,  that  the  real  want  experienced  in 
such  circumstances  is  that  of  additional  hands,  not  of 
additional  ground  to  feed  them,  and  that  a  widow 
with  a  numerous  young  family  is  universally  sought 
after  as  an  heiress.*     To  the  same  purpose  Humboldt 
informs  us  that,  in  South  America,  such  is  the  ferti* 
lity  of  the  soil,  that  the  smallest  spots  will  maintain 
a  large  family  ;f  while  General  Miller  J  has  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  fact,  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  wheaC^ 
sown  in  Columbia  is  generally  seventy  fold,  even  al- 
though the  ground  is  only  scratched  with  a  branch^^ 
and  not  even  thoroughly  cleared  of  the  bushes  audM 
trees  that  happen  to  be  upon  it.^ 

The  British  Colonies  in  America  afford  decisive 
proof  on  a  great  scale,  and  for  a  considerable  period,  thaiV 
the  immense  excess  of  the  powers  of  production  ove 
the  wants  of  the  population,  continues  unabated  in 
countries  for  along  time, and  suffers  nodiminutiou  evenra 
from  the  most  rapid  and  unexampled  increase  of  popu«- 
lation.    We  are  informed  by  M.  Tocqueville,  that  th 

•  llairs  America,  i.  282,  291,  and  384. 

-f-  Humboldt,  Nouvclle  Espagne,  ill  29 — 36. 

X  Miller's  War  in  South  America,  i.  336. 

§  **  Nothing,''  says  Humboldt,  **  strikes  a  Earopean  traveller 
than  the  small  patches  which  in  Mexico  support  a  large  fiunily. 
Banana  tree  will  furnish  food  for  fifty  individuals  on  the  same  si 
which  under  wheat  will  only  maintain  two." — Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Es 
])a)(ne,  iii.  29 — 30. 
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population  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  the  richest 
part  of  America,  has  increased  thirty  fold  in  the  last  for- 
ty years;*  while  during  the  same  period  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  has  tripled.  This  increase 
in  the  western  provinces  of  America  is  probably  the 
most  rapid  that  ever  was  known  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  It  far  outstrips  the  utmost  possible  multipli- 
cations of  human  beings  from  their  own  powers  of  in- 
crease, and  is  mainly  owing  to  the  prodigious  horde 
of  immigrants  from  the  European  states  and  the  older 
settled  maritime  provinces  of  America.  Nevertheless, 
not  only  is  there  no  deficiency  of  subsistence  felt  to 
provide  for  this  enormous  increase  of  human  beings, 
advancing  not  as  the  square,  but  as  the  cube  of  time ; 
but  the  accumulation  of  subsistence  from  the  labours 
of  the  cultivators  has  been  so  great,  that  out  of  their 
immense  surplus  produce,  vast  cities  and  innume- 
itible  villages  have  arisen,  and  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
and  other  towns  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  have,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  multiplied  above  a  hundred  fold, 
and,  in  fact,  risen  from  obscure  hamlets  into  splendid 
capitals. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is 
equally  decisive  as  to  the  inexhaustible  bounty  of  na- 
ture admitting  of  this  increase  going  for  a  very  long 
period,  and  over  an  immense  extent  of  surface.  Toc- 
queviUe  observes,  that  the  increase  of  population  ever 
since  the  British  settlers  landed  there  in  considerable 
numbers  in  1640,  down  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
that  of  constantly  doubling  in  every  twenty-three  years 
and  a  half.  This  long-continued  and  astonishing  multi- 
plication for  two  centuries  is  the  most  luminous  fact 

•  TocqaevUlc,  ii.  376. 
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which  the  history  of  the  globe  has  yet  exhibited  of  the 
fixed  superiority  which  the  produce  of  human  labour  is 
able  to  maintain  even  oyer  the  most  rapidly  increasing 
multiplication  of  the  species.     Not  only  has  no  want 
of  physical  necessaries  been  experienced  in  America 
during  that  period,  but  the  produce  of  the  soU  has  dif« 
fused  a  degree  of  ease  and  weU-being  through  the 
whole  cultivators,  unparalleled  in  the  past  history  of 
the  world ;  and  from  the  surplus  produce  of  their  la^- 
hoiu:  after  thus  supporting  the  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture  in  ease  and  affluence,  vast  cities  have  been 
raised,   an  immense  commerce  nourished,   and    an 
amount  of  capital  stored  up  which  has"]  rendered  the 
Americans  second  to  none  in  commercial  enterprise^ 
except  their  parent  state,  and  rivalled  all  but  the  vast 
accumulations  of  British  industry. 

These  facts  are  so  important,  and  bear  so  decisively 
upon  the  present  inquiry  as  to  the  natural  relation 
between  population  and  subsistence,  that  they  wL 
probably  be  deemed  by  all  to  be  conclusive  as 
the  power  of  the  human  race  to  make  its  food  kee 
pace  with  its  numbers,  at  least  in  tliose  favourabl 
situations  where  unappropriated  land  is  to  be  ha.- 
in  abundance,  and  the  virgin  riches  of  nature  are,  fi 
the  first  time,  reaped  by  the  hand  of  skilled  and  civ 
lized  men.  But  an  opposite  state  of  matters,  it 
been  thought,  takes  place  when  society  has  assume^^ 
a  more  settled  and  artificial  form  ;  where  land  is  ger^ 
nerally  appropriated  and  divided,  and  the  number^ 
of  the  species  bear  a  different  proportion  to  the  extend 
of  the  available  ground  which  is  within  their  reach  ^ 
In  these  circumstances  it  has  been  generally  held,  o^ 
late  years,  that  the  scale  soon  tunis  the  other  way^ 
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d  that  the  powers  of  multiplication  in  mankind 
3  such»  as  to  render  it  altogether  impossible 
make  subsistence  keep  pace  with  their  increase. 
The  best  possible  policy  and  the  greatest  encourage- 
mt  to  agriculture  could  not,  it  is  said,  in  Great 
itain  for  example,  produce  a  greater  increase  than 
at  of  subsistence  raised  by  agriculture  being  doubled 
twenty-five  years.  In  the  next  twenty-five  years, 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  produce  could  be 
adrupled.  It  would  be  contrary  to  all  our  know- 
Ige  of  the  properties  of  land.  The  improvement  of 
e  barren  parts  would  be  a  work  of  time  and  labour ; 
id  it  must  be  evident  to  those  who  have  the  slight- 
t  acquaintance  with  agricultural  subjects,  that,  in  pro- 
>rtion  as  cultivation  extended,  the  additions  that  could 
^  yearly  made  to  the  former  average  produce  must 
5  gradually  and  regularly  diminishing.  That  we 
ay  be  the  better  able  to  compare  the  increase  of  po- 
ilation  and  food,  let  us  make  a  supposition  which, 
ithout  pretending  to  accuracy,  is  clearly  more  favoiu:* 
»le  to  the  power  of  production  in  the  earth,  than  any 
rperience  we  have  had  of  its  qualities  will' warrant, 
et  us  suppose  that  the  yearly  additions  which  might 
^  made  to  the  former  average  produce,  instead  of  de- 
"easing,  which  they  certainly  would  do,  were  to  re- 
gain the  same ;  and  that  the  produce  of  this  island 
ttight  be  increased  every  twenty-five  years  by  a  quan- 

• 

^^ty  equal  to  what  it  at  present  produces.     The  most 

enthusiastic  speculator  cannot  suppose  a  greater  in- 

^'case  than  this.     In  a  few  centuries  it  would  make 

^^  acre  of  land  in  the  island  like  a  garden.* 

And  the  conclusion  which  this  able  writer  draws 

*  Malthas,  i.  14,  5th  edition. 
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from  these  premises  is  this  :  **  The  necessary  effect  of 
these  two  different  rates  of  increase  when  brought  to- 
gether will  be  very  striking.     Liet  us  call  the  popula- 
tion  of  this  island  eleven  milions^  (in  1798;)  and 
suppose  the  present  produce  equal  to  the  easy  support 
of  such  a  number.     In  the  first  twenty-five  years,  the 
population  could  be  twenty-two  millions,  and  the  food 
being  also  doubled,  the  means  of  subsistence  would  be 
equal  to  this  increase.     In  the  next  twenty-five  yean, 
the  population  would  be  forty-four  millions,  and  the 
means  of  subsistence  only  equal  to  the  support  of 
thirty-three  millions.     In  the  next  period,  the  popula- 
tion would  be  eighty-eight  millions,  and  the  means  of 
subsistence  just  equal  to  the  support  of  half  of  that 
number.     And  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  centufyt 
the  population  would  be  a  hundred  and  seventy-sis^ 
millions,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  only  equal  to 
the  support  of  fifty-five  millions,  leaving  a  populatioi^ 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  millions  totally  unpro'' 
vided  for."*     And  it  is  to  this  constant  pressure  of  p^>* 
pulation  upon  subsistence  that  he  ascribes  the  great^^ 
part  of  the  misery  that  exists  in  human  affairs  ;  * 
power  of  population  being  in  every  period  so  mm 
superior  that  the  increase  of  the  human  species 
only  been  kept  down  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  sul 
sistence  by  the  constant  operation  of  the  strong  law 
necessity,  acting  as  a  check  upon  the  greater  powcr.f' 

In  considering  the  justice  of  this  celebrated  orgt^^ 
ment  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction. 

If  it  is  meant  merely  that  every  particular  country 
may,  by  human  industry,  be  cultivated  to  its  utmostf 
then  it  may  at  once  be  conceded  that  the  proposition 
is  well  founded.     AVe  have  only  to  look  at  a  kitcheu 

♦   Malthn^,  i.  II  — 10.  t  l»»'»*'.  »•  >^»  »•*»  1^- 
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rarden^  producing  as  much  subsistence  as  the  soil  can 
)jr  any  exertions  be  brought  to  yield,  to  be  convinced 
bat  it  is  physically  possible  for  any  particular  country, 
>r  even  the  whole  earth,  which  admits  of  improvement, 
o  be  cultivated  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  be  inca- 
pable of  yielding  any  addition  to  the  food  of  man. 
iVhether  the  moral  constitution  of  human  nature  ren- 
lers  such  an  event  either  possible  or  probable,  will  be 
amply  illustrated  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

But,  if  it  is  meant  by  this  argument,  that,  long  5^* 
f(»re  this  ultimate  limit  has  been  attained,  population 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  subsistence  can 
be  provided  for  it,  then  a  little  reflection  must  be  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  it  is  not  only  erroneous,  but  dia- 
netrically  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 

Let  the  case  be  taken  which  Mr  Malthus  has  se- 
eded, of  Great  Britain,  and  let  it  be  supposed  that 
t  contains  at  present,  as  it  probably  does,  twenty  mil- 
ions  of  inhabitants,  which  is  putting  the  case  more 
trongly  than  even  he  has  done.  It  may  be  con- 
^ded  that  in  the  next  five-and-twenty  years  the  po- 
^xxlation  is  capable  of  being  doubled.  Then  could  sub- 
Sstence  be  doubled  in  the  same  time,  or  quadrupled 
^  the  next  five-and-twenty  ?  There  does  not  appear 
bat  there  can  be  the  least  doubt  that  it  could  ;  and 
bat  within  the  period  when,  according  to  Mr  Malthus's 
^^'gument,  population  must  have  outstripped  subsist- 
ence, it  could  greatly  have  exceeded  its  demands. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain,  including  the 
^^y  and  navy,  in  1801,  was  10,942,000  souls,  arid 
i^  1831  it  was  16,539,000,  and  it  is  at  present 
(1840,)  nearly  20,000,000.  This  is  probably  the 
peatest  authentic  instance  of  the  increase  of  an  old 
state  on  record  in  the  world.     It  is  almost  as  great 
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as  the  celebrated  augmentation  of  the  American  States, 
if  the  addition  of  the  settlers  from  Europe,  and  that 
of  the  black  slaves,  be  deducted  from  the  increase  of 
the  latter  state ;  for  the  total  free  population  of  Ame- 
rica was 

In  1820,        -        9,637,000 
1828,        -       11,348,000 


1,7 1 1,000,  or  17i^  per  cent 

The  increase,  therefore,  in  eight  years  was,  of  free 
people,  1,711,000,  or  1 7^%  per  cent.  This  rate  would 
give  an  incl'ease  yearly  of  177,000,  or  in  ten  yean 
about  22  per  cent.  In  thirty  years  it  would  be  about 
66  per  cent.,  an  increase  not  greater  than  52  per  cent 
in  Great  Britain,  if  the  immense  annual  migration  of 
Europeans  to  America  be  taken  into  consideration.*^ 

Here,  then,  is  an  instance  which  has  practically  oc« 
curred  of  the  increase  of  an  old  and  opulent  states 
with  a  circumscribed  territory  by  no  means  very  fer- 
tile even  in  the  very  best  places,  and  extremely  barreled 
in  others.     And  what  has  been  its  condition  in  re 
to  subsistence  during  the  latter  period,  and  especiall 

*  Hull's  America,  iii.  436. 

Tlic  emigration  from  the  Britifth  Ules   to  the   United    States 
1830  was  30,574,  and  in  1831,  49,3S3,  and  when  it  is  recollected  tl 
these  were  almost  all  adults,  the  vast  addition  thence  annually  made 
the  population  must  bring  down  the  American  almost  to  the 
rate  of  increase.     In  1832,  and  following  years,  the  numbers  who 
grated  from  the  united  kingdom  alone  were  as  follow : 

To  Cape  and  Austndia*        Total. 
3,994         -  103,313 

4,651  •  62,684 

1,088        -  Ji6^t2 

— Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  i.  128.  » 

Probably  50,000  or  60,000  emigrants  at  the  leiuit  from  all  parts  00 
the  worUl  land  in  the  United  States  every  year.     At  New  York  thejr 
Mimetimes  amount  to5<NH)  in  a  single  day. — <  'hevalier\s  Ameri<*a,  ii.  347. 


To  Britiiih 

To  I'nited 

America. 

States. 

1832,  66;«9 

-      32,980 

1*833,  28,808 

-       29,225 

1834,  40,060 

-       33,074 
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for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  during  which  strin- 
gent com  laws,  except  in  years  of  scarcity,  have  pre- 
vented the  importation  of  foreign  grain?*  During  that 
time  almost  the  whole  of  its  subsistence  has  been  de- 
rived from  its  own  soil,  of  only  moderate  fertility,  and, 
so  far  has  the  fact  been  from  any  deficiency  having 
been  experienced  in  the  means  of  subsistence,   the 
greatest  distress  has  existed,  especially  during  the  lat- 
ter period  of  the  progress,  from  the  redundance  and 
low  price  of  agricultural  produce.     Farther,  the  con- 
sumption of  food  during  that  period  has  enormously 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  people: 
luxurious  habits  and  costly  living  have  descended 
to  an  unparalleled  degree  in  the  ranks  of  society :  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  land  of  the  state  has  been  direct- 
ed to  the  raising  of  butcher-meat,  the  feeding  of  horses, 
and  the  use  of  breweries  and  distilleries ;  and  yet,  so 
far  from  there  having  been  any  difficulty  in  feeding  the 
p^eople  with  what  remained,  the  only  distress  among 
tbc  cultivators  has  arisen  from  the  general  redundancy 
their  supply  in  the  market.f     Distress  has  existed 

The  ioWavniig  is  the  annual  average  of  importation  of  foreign 
inof  aU  kinds  into  the  British  Islands  since  the  commencement  of 
^^  present  centary,  which  shews  how  small  a  proportion  it  has  borne 
tc»  t.h»  nadonal  consumption,  and  that  that  proportion,  such  as  it  is,  is 
'^F^idly  on  t}ie  decrease  : 

Average  quarters  annuaUy  imported 

1801  to  1810,    -    600,946  1821  to  1830,      -     534,992 

1 810  to  1820,    -    458,578  1830  to  1835,      -     398,509 

— X^orter's  Prog.,  i.  146. 

"V  The  number  ofhorsesforwhich  duty  was  paid  in  1821,  the  last  year  be- 
fore the  agricultural  horse-  tax  ^'as  taken  off,  was  1 ,326,553.   (Porter,  i. 
»%5.)  The  number  is  nowatleast  1,500,000;  which,  taking  the  food  of  each 
^^^*9e  at  that  of  eight  men,  which  is  the  usual  computation,  would  make 
^fiood  raised  for  these  animals  annually  in  Great  Britain,  as  much  as 
^^'^d  be  required  for  tii'elve  millions  of  men.    The  number  of  homed 
^ttle,  or  the  quantity  of  grain  consumed  in  distilleries,  cannot  be  as- 
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and  does  exist  to  a  great  degree,  but  it  has  all  arisen 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for  the 
manufacturing,  not  extracting  food  from  the  ogricul- 
tiiral  population.    On  the  contrary,  the  cultivators,  by 
adding  less  than  a  quarter  to  their  numbers  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  have  been  able  to  provide 
food  in  abundance  for  more  than  double  the  number 
of  manufacturers  who  then  existed.     So  boundless  is 
the  bounty  of  nature,  and  so  rapid  the  means  of  in- 
creasing food,  which  she  has  given  to  the  human  spe- 
cies, that  an  increase  of  manufacturing  mouths,  un* 
paralleled  in  any  age  or  country  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  has  not  called  into  a  half  of  its  po^iUe 
vigour  the  latent  powers  of  an  old  and,  in  many  r^ 
spects,  highly  fettered  cultivation. 

Farther,  it  appears  from  the  tables  quoted  in  the 
Appendix,  that  while  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation in  the  manufacturing  counties  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  constantly  and  rapidly  on  the  increase  du^* 
ing  the  last  thirty  years  that  the  Government  censi^* 
has  been  taken,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  agricultUF^*^ 
has  been  as  constantly  and  rapidly  diminishing.*  A»^ 
while  the  inhabitants  of  our  great  towns  have  durim^ 
that  period  been  all  doubled,  and  many  of  them  triph 
in  numbers,  the  cultivators  of  the  fields  have  bee- 


ccrtaincd  with  equal  accurury  ;  but  there  are  27,000,0(H)  acres  of  la 
in  pasture  in  the  united  kingdoiu,  or  al>out  three-fifthN  of  the  land  b^ 
therto  hrouf^ht  under  cultiviition.  (Porter,  i.  182.)     Taking  the  two  t 
gether,  it  in  a  nio8t  ri*ajionablc  computation  to  say  that  the  land  requisi' 
to  fee<l  20,(MM),0<H)  of  men  is  now  in  (ireat  Britain  devoted  to  the  raisin 
of  fcNHl  for  horses  or  cattle;  so  that  the  productive  powers  of  onr 
cultund  popuUtlon  and  their  fellow- lal>ourers  in  the  plough,  liave 
only  in  the  last  forty  years  provided  food  for  a  population  which 
nearly  douhle<l  in  that  time,  but  for  animalN  conhuming  ftnidto  atlc«» 
an  equal  amount,  and  inrreaj»ing  prolmbly  in  a  still  more  rapid  ratio. 
•  See  Appendix,  No.  I, 
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slumbering  on  with  an  increase  of  only  26  per  cent. 
in  thirty  years.  *     Yet  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  time  the  British  agriculturists  maintained  not 
only  themselves,  but  the  whole  manufacturing  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  and  the  enormous  multitude  of 
horses  and  cattle  which  it  contained,  from  the  labour 
of  their  hands  ;  and,  so  far  from  subsistence  in  con- 
sequence proving  deficient,  it,  on  the  contrary,  ac- 
cumulated to  such   a   degree,  that,    from    1831   to 
1835,  the  prices  of  every  species  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce were  ruinously  low,  and  in  the  last  of  these 
years   wheat  fell  to  thirty-nine  shillings  and  four- 
pence  the  quarter,  being  lower  than  it  had  been  for 
eighty  years  ;f  and  although  a  great  importation  took 
plac^  in  consequence  of  the  bad  harvest  of  1838,  yet, 
with  that  exception,  notwithstanding  three  consecutive 
bad  seasons,  in  1837, 1838,  and  1839>  the  empire  has 
maintained  itself  from  its  own  resources  during  the  last 
of  these  years.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  notwith- 
standing its  dense  population,  and  old  and  long  esta- 
blished civilization,  and  the  imparalleled  growth  of  its 
numufacturing  industry,  the  powers  of  agricultural 
production  in  this  island  have  kept  in  advance  of  its 
population  just  as  effectually  as  they  have  done  in  the 
virgin  soil  and  infant  civilization  on  the  other  side  of 
tie  Atlantic. 

If  the  next  step  in  Mr  Malthus's  hypothetical  pro- 
ff^  be  taken,  and  if  he  ask  if  th^  population  has 

Appendix,  No.  IL 
t  l^rice  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  on  an  average  of 

1832,  -    58s.    8d.  1835,    -    39s.    4d. 

1833,  -    52s.  11(1.  1836,    -    48s.    6d. 

1834,  -    46s.    2d.  1837,    -    55s.  lOd. 
A?«ige  of  six  years,  50s.  .3d.  (Tooke's  Prices,  iii.  41.)   The  average 

P'^oe  of  the  last  half  century  imm  ediatel  y  preceding  1 792  was  about  50s. 
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doubled  in  the  last  forty-two  years^  and  subsistence 
has  kept  ahead,  it  is  conceivable  that  it  should  double 
in  the  next  twenty-five  years,  and  subsistence  keep 
equally  in  advance,  the  answer  is  not  less  satisfactory. 
No  reason  can  be  assigned,  either  practical  or  theore- 
tical, why  the  same  superiority  of  the  labour  of  man^a 
hands  to  the  subsistence  which  he  requires,  which 
produces  so  great  a  surplus  of  produce  in  the  North 
American  Colonies,  in  the  infancy  of  their  career, 
should  not  obtain  also  in  the  British  Islands  in  the 
maturity  of  her  progress,  until  the  soil  of  these  islands 
is  fairly  cultivated  to  its  uttermost.     The  same  un- 
varying law  of  the  superiority  of  the  produce  of  labour 
to  the  wants  of  the  labourers  obtains  in  both  cases. 
Nay,  so  boundless  are  the  resources  of  nature  in  yield- 
ing subsistence  to  the  labour  of  man,  compared  to  the 
power  of  multiplication  in  the  human  species,  that  it 
will  immediately  appear  that  at  this  moment  the  Bri* 
tish  population  is  capable  of  doubling  the  whole  sub^ 
sistcnce  raised  in  the  British  empire,  not  in  five-and'^ 
twenty  years,  but  jierhaps  in  five,  certainly  in  teim 
years.     And  the  same  rate  might  go  on  successively^ 
if  no  other  moral  obstacles  existed  to  the  rapid  multi-^ 
plication  of  mankind,  until  the  land  in  these  islands  wa 
cultivated  to  its  utmost.     The  powers  of  man  over  tb 
soil  do  not  diminish  as  agriculture  improves  and  so 
ciety  advances ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  greatly  in 
creased ;  and  the  results  are  staggering,  doubtless,  jusi 
as  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  any  of  the  cal 
culations  of  astronomy  are;  but  they  are  not  less  fix 
on  authentic  data,  nor  less  productive  of  conviction  t 
an  intelligent  mind. 

If,  in  order  to  test  the  comparative  powers  of  popu** 
latiun  and  production,  it  is  allowable  to  put  the  physi^-^ 
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cally  possible,  but  highly  improbable,  and  morally  im- 
possible event  of  an  old  state  like  the  British  empire 
doubling  in  numbers  every  five-and-twenty  years,  it  is 
of  course  necessary  to  suppose  on  the  other  side  the 
equally  physically  possible,  but  morally  improbable, 
event  of  the  whole  resources  of  the  country  being  ap* 
plied  during  the  same  period  to  the  production  of  sub- 
sistence.     Now,  if  that  were  done,  there  cannot  be  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  island  could,  iu  the  space 
of  five  or  ten  years,  be  made  to  maintain  double  its 
present  number  of  inhabitants.     It  is  stated  by  Mr 
Cowling,  whose  accuracy  on  this  subject  is  well  known, 
and  his  statement  is  adopted  by  the  learned  and  able 
Mr   Porter,   that  there  is  in  England  and  Wales 
27,700,000  cultivated  acres;   in  Ireland  12,125,000, 
and  in  Scotland  about  5,26'5,000,  in  all  45,090,000 ; 
and  of  these,  he  calculates  that  there  are  at  present  in 
cultivation  by  the  spade  and  the  plough  19,237,000 
acre8,and  27,000,000  in  pasturage.^  That  is  just  about 
two  acres  to  every  human  being  in  the  united  king« 
dom ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Great  Britain  and 
Xf^land  in  1827,  being  about  23,000,000,  and  the  same 
proportion  probably  obtains  at  the  present  time,  when 
their  numbers  are  nearly  30,000,000.  Now  a  full  sup- 
ply of  subsistence  for  every  living  person  in  wheat  is  a 
^I'Uarter  a  year  ;  so  that  at  this  rate  there  is  only  one 
^^larter  raised  over  the  whole  empire,  for  every  two 
*^»e8  of  arable  and  meadow  land.     But  an  acre  of 
**^ble  land  yields  on  an  average  of  all  England,  two 
quarters  and  five  bushels,  or  somewhat  more  than  two 
VUrters  and  a-half ;  f  so  that  every  two  acres  is  ca- 

*  Portcr'a  Progress  of  the  Nation,  I  178,  179. 
t  See  M'Calloch's  Statistics  of  Great  Britain,  L  476.    In  many  coun- 
^  particalarly  Bedfordshire,  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Northum- 
VOL.  I.  D 
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pable  at  the  present  average  of  maintaining^vtf  hu« 
man  beings  ;  or  five  times  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  empire.*     Can  there  be  the  smallest  doubt  that 
in  a  few  years  this  quarter  per  half  acre  might  be  turn- 
ed into  two  quarters  per  acre,  less  than  the  existing  ave- 
rage  of  England  ?    Nay,  is  there  not  ground  to  believe 
that,  by  greater  exertion,  every  acre  might  be  made 
to  produce  three  quarters,  still  less  than  the  average 
of  many  of  its  counties  ?    The  first  of  these  changes 
would  at  once  yield  food  for  four  times,  the  last  for 
six  times  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles, 
independent  altogether  of  the  waste  lands,  &c.  of 
which  Mr  Cowling  states  there  are  6,000,000  acres 
capable  of  being  turned  into  arable  and  pasture  lands, 
at  present  wholly  uncultivated,  which,  at  the  same 
rate,  would  maintain  nearly  twenty  millions  more. 
So  that  if  these  data  are  correct  it  will  follow  that 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  human 
beings -in  the  first  view,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
in  the  second,  supposing  our  present  population  to 
be  in  round  numbers  thirty  millions,  might  be  maitt* 
tained    with    ease  and   comfort   from    the   territory 
of  the  united  kingdom  alone  ;    and  supposing  the^^ 

bcrlaml,  tlic  average  is  three  cjtiarters  of  an  acre  and  upimnls. — &?"«-" 
M'Ciillorli,  Ibid. 

*  The  UnitiMi  Kinfrdom  of  (treat  Britain  and  Ireland  contains 
foUowin^  extent  of  surface  of  statute  acres: — 


I  1    Mi'iido»».  I  WiMtc<i  CA-       Incftpahtc 

Araiilr  aiiM     |*,>stiiri  «  and  pabk-  <»f  Iin-of    lin|>iovt»- 
I    GaitlciM.         Marskluti.      iirovciuciit.  ;       mcnt. 


SummaiT" 


d2^a4llL^ 


Englnml,     .  |l()/2.Vi,H)li;l.>,:J7!Vi**>  :),4j4,(MM)  3/2.J6,44»Oil_ 

Wall's          .  Hf>0.j7<!    i.M>-J(i,-i:»»      .>;»),(HH)  ljo:,,0m>   4.7aiOl«'* 

Si^iil.iiul,     .  I  ±V.WXA*   '2,77\M'A)  ryAKM^K)  K.'hSKd.*!!)  19.7ab4KlL^ 

InlaiMl,         .  '  ;>.;JhfMM(.    (>,7;jn/210  -J,«HH),(HM)  *J.41(>.(;(»4  I9.44I.1H^ 

Ilriiisli  Islands  J < Kj,(»;il '.      '274AHii),      l(i<),(HH>      .'j«)y,4«i9.    1.1 19,1  J^ 


l!lj;V>.lK)(V-27,.iWi,f>H<H.'>.(MM».(KK)  15.871.46377,394, 


—Porter,  i.  177. 
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all  to  be  maintained  on  wbeaten  bread  drawn  from  tbe 
arable,  and  butcher-meat,  raised  on  the  pasture,  lands, 
without  any  intermixture  of  potatoes  or  inferior  food, 
which  is  greatly  more  productive.* 

This  alternative  result,  immense  and  incredible  as 
it  may  appear,  would  only  be  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  persons  to  every  acre  of  arable  and  meadow  land 
in  the  kingdom — a  proportion  which  is  by  no  means 
impossible,  if  it  be  considered  that  three-fifths  of  the 
land  brought  into  cultivation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, or  S7»000,000  of  acres,  are  in  meadow  and  pas- 
ture :  that  one  acre  in  wheat  is  perfectly  capable  of 
producing,  on  an  average,  two  quarters,  that  is  of 
maintaining  two  human  beings ;  and  that  in  potatoes, 
according  to  the  best  authorities^  it  will  feed  three 
times  as  many,  f 

But  it  is  superfluous  to  go  into  these  details  on  spe- 
culative points  never  likely  to  be  realized  in  practice. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that,  on  the  most  moderate 
oalculation.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  capable  of 
jxiaintaining,  in  ease  and  affluence,  one  hundred  and 
tiiventy  millions  of  inhabitants.     This  proceeds  on  the 
pposition,  that  the  whole  mountain  and  waste  land 
deducted  as  altogether  unprofitable,  and  that  the  re- 
aining  arable  laud  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of 
^^lich  two-thirds  are  entirely  set  aside  for  luxuries 
and  conveniences,  and  that  the  remaining  third  alone 
IS  devoted  to  the  staple  food  of  man,  partly  in  wheat 
^*id  partly  in  potatoes.     These  results  will  appear 
^^rtling  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  grapple 
^ith  such  subjects,  and  consider  the  almost  boundless 

•  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Natioo,  L  176,  179. 

i  Ibid.  L  177.  ^  Three  times  as  much  solid  nourishment  is  yielded 
"y  in  acre  under  potatoes  as  under  wheat." — Newcnharo,  340;  Young's 
^Iwd,  App.JM,  12. 
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• 

improvement  of  which  the  earth  is  susceptible,  but  the 
persons  entertaining  such  doubts  will  do  well  to  turn 
to  the  Appendix,"^  where  the  details  of  this  calculation 
are  given^  and  point  out  what  is  erroneous  in  the  data, 
or  overstretched  in  the  conclusions  drawn,  f 

•  Api)endix,  No.  II. 

f  Similar,  and  still  more  striking  results  as  to  the  almost  incre- 
dible capability  of  the  soil  to  maintain  a  vast  increase  of  inhabitants 
may  be  drawn  from  the  statistical  condition  of  France.     That  great 
country,  it  is  well  known,  contains  far  more  arable  land  in  proportioa 
to  its  surface  than  Great  Britain ;  for  it  embraces  only  9,146,000  acres 
(Chateau  Vieux)  permanently  waste,  out  of  132,630,000  acres  in  its 
whole  area,  whereas  the  British  islands  out  of  77,000,000  statute  acres 
contain  no  less  than  15,871,000  that  always  must  be  utterly  sterile  and 
unproductive.  (Porter,  i.  177.)  The  arable  land  of  France,  therefore^  is 
more  than  double  that  of  the  British  islands ;  and  how  much  less  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil  is  devoted  in  France  to  horses  and  cattle,  may  be 
judged  of  from  this  luminous  and  important  fact,  that  while  in  Grctt 
Britain  the  meadow  and  pasture  land  amounts  to  27,000,000  of  acres* 
in  France  it  only  amounts  to  about  21,000,000.  (Chateau  Vieux.) 

France,  thercforo,  contains  greatly  more  than  twice  as  much  arable 
land  as  Great  Britain,  and  the  subsistence  of  the  people  is  much  less 
interfered  with  by  that  of  animals  tending  to  luxury  or  comfort.  Xe▼e^ 
theless,  France  has  not  at  this  moment  more  than  three  millions  of  in- 
habitants above  those  of  the  British  isles.  If  it  contained  as  many  inha- 
bitants as  Great  Britain,  in  proportion  to  its  surface,  it  would  liavc,  at 
least,  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants ;  and  at  the  moderate  calculation  of 
one  human  being  to  each  arable  acre,  which  is  only  supposing 
acre  to  produce  one-third  of  the  avenige  produce  of  England,  or  oi 
r|uarter  an  acre,  it  would  maintain  one  hundred  and  twenty  milliaO* 
of  souls ;  at  two  (juarters,  two  hundred  and  forty  millions,  and  at  thr^^ 
quarters  an  acre,  no  less  than  three  hundre<l  and  sixty  millions.f 

t  'Jlic  diviAion  of  the  soil  of  rraiice,  according  to  Chateau  Vicux,  is  as  follov^  ' 

Knp;lisli  Acrc5, 
Total  siiperficcs,         .  .  l:i'i,G4G,091 


Sterile  and  uniinproTabUs  .  0,146,091 

Vineyards  and  plontatiomi,  .  4,040,000 

Forests,  .  l(),0Ol,279 

Pasture,  .  2,858,721 

Miadow  land,         .  .  ]2,:ij0,000 

ArtiHcial  grasses,  (  Lucerne,  ^c.)  9,880,000 

Arabic  bnd,  .  70,570,000 


ld2,G40,091.^Chstcsii  AHeui. 
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If  such  are  the  almost  boundless  capacities  for  pro- 
ducing subsistence  in  the  British  islands,  it  seems  equally 
clear,  that,  if  the  whole  resources  of  the  country  were 
applied*  to  that  object,  which  is  the  proper  way  to  try 
the  test  of  the  relative  powers  of  production  and 
population,  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  islands 
could  be  raised  infinitely  faster  than  would  be  requir- 
ed for  the  consumption  of  the  human  race.  It  is  no 
doubt  difficult  for  the  imagination  to  follow  out  such 
a  progress,  as  moral  causes  render  it  extremely  im- 
probable, and,  in  fact,  altogether  impossible,  in  such  a 
state  of  society  as  that  which  now  exists  in  the  Bri- 
tish isles ;  but  a  very  little  consideration  and  reflec- 
tion on  facts  familiar  to  the  observation  of  every  one, 
must  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  general  result  is 
well  founded,  and,  in  fact,  much  within  the  physical 
capacity  of  rural  production  from  human  labour. 

Every  person  has  seen  waste  lands  brought  into 

mltivation  within  the  last  ten  years,  which  are  now 

•earing  ample  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  or  potatoes.  Every 

erson  also  has  seen  a  great  many  acres  of  such  new- 

**  improved  land  worked  up  into  a  state  of  garden 

Utivation,  and  by  a  sufficient  expenditure  of  labour, 

oney,  and  manure,  brought,  in  a  few  years  more, 

to  the  highest  state  of  agricultural  production.    It  is 

•fectly  possible,  therefore,  to  bring  moor  land  not 

y  into  an  arable  state,  but  into  the  highest  state  of 

ticulture  in  twenty  years.     All  that  is  required  is 

efficient  application  of  human  strength,  industry, 

capital. 

It  if  this  is  true  of  ten  acres  or  a  hundred  acres, 
qually  true  of  ten  millions  of  acres  or  a  hundred 
as  of  acres,  provided  always,  which  is  the  sup- 
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position  put  on  the  other  side,  there  are  abundance  of 
hands  to  apply  the  requisite  labour.     The  proportion 
is  the  same  ;  the  fundamental  fact,  that  the  labour  of 
one  man's  hands  is  much  more  than  adequate  for  his 
own  support,  nms  through  the  whole  question,  and 
regulates  the  fortunes  of  man  from  the  first  to  the  last 
moments  of  his  progress.     If  it  is  possible  to  raise  an 
uncultivated  moor  or  piece  of  waste  land  from  a  state 
of  nature  to  the  highest  state  of  garden  cultivation 
within  twenty  years,  much  more  is  it  possible  to  effect 
the  like  transformation  upon  an  island  such  as  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  upon  which  much  more  than  half 
the  labour  requisite  to  effect  such  a  change  has  already 
been  applied.     That  is  just  as  clear  as  that  a  man 
who  has  already  got  over  fifty  miles  of  a  road  will 
sooner,  at  the  same  pace,  get  over  the  next  fifty,  than 
one  who,  at  the  same  rate  of  progress,  has  to  go  over 
the  whole  hundred. 

Let  any  man  consider  a  field,  a  farm,  or  a  parish 
with  which  he  is  familiar.     Can  he  entertain  a  mo- 
ment's doubt,  that  if  he  had  an  unlimited  command  of 
labour,  money,  and  manure,  he  could  raise  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  to  the  highest  pitch  of  garden  cultiva- 
tion in  twenty  years,  or  even  in  half  that  time  ?    By 
simply  subjecting  it  to  the  cultivation  of  the  spad^ 
and  the  hoe  instead  of  the  plough,  the  produce  of  nios* 
parts  of  it  would,  in  a  single  year,  be  increased  a  half* 
and  by  introducing  generally  the  system  of  tile  fi*^' 
row-draining,  and  applying  manure  in  abundancCy  ' 
might,  in  another  year,  be  increased  at  least  nnotb^^ 
half.  The  mere  brcakingup  the  meadow  and  grass  laO^*^ 
(27,000,000  acres)  would  at  once  make  room  for  a^ 
many  millions  of  human  beings !  that  is,  furnish  subsist*^ 


i 
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ence  to  nearly  double  its  present  (1840)  population. 
It  is  practically  known  to  every  Scotch  farmer  that,  by 
the  simple  introduction  of  tile-draining,  the  produce  of 
every  soil,  if  at  all  wet,  is  at  once  raised  a  half,  often 
doubled.  No  practical  farmer  in  the  kingdom  will  he- 
sitate a  moment  in  admitting  that,  give  him  men  and 
money  enough^  he  could  raise  the  produce  of  any  field, 
farm,  or.parish  to  the  highest  state  of  garden  culture  in 
ten  years.  And  what  is  true  of  any  field,  farm,  or  parish 
with  an  ample  supply  of  men  and  money,  is  equally 
true  of  any  parish,  county,  or  kingdom,  if  the  benefit 
of  a  corresponding  amount  of  human  power  is  secur* 
ed  to  it.* 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  these  islands,  the  appropriation  of  all  the  land 
they  contain,  and  the  investment  of  a  large  part  of  their 
capital  in  commerce  or  manufactures,  precludes  the 
possibility,  practically  speaking,  of  such  an  applica- 
lion  of  the  whole  power  and  resources  of  the  state  to 
the  labours  of  agriculture.     That  is  perfectly  true, 
but  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  question,  which  is,  not 
what  is  the  direction  that  human  industry  will  take 
in  every  advanced   stage   of  society,   but   what   is 
the  fundamental  relation  established  by  natiire  be- 
tween the  growth  of  population  and  the  production  of 
subsistence  ?    If  moral  causes  in  the  later  stages  of  so- 
dety,by  an  invincible  attraction,  draw  a  large  portion 
of  human  exertion  into  commerce  and  manufactures, 

*  The  land  included  in  the  Inclosure  Bills,  passed  since  1826,  has 
•"■counted  to  no  more  than  24'7,000  acres ;  while  the  numbers  added  to 
the  population  in  the  same  time  have  been  2,703,707  souls ;  thus  adf- 
Wm^  not  a  tenth  part  of  an  acre  per  head  for  each  additional  inha- 
''^t.  This  must  be  considered  as  a  farther  proof  of  the  increased 
prodQctiveness  of  the  soil  during  the  last  five  years. — Porter,  L  178. 
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the  same  moral  causes,  by  an  equally  invincible  influ- 
ence, if  not  counteracted  by  moral  corruption  or  ofK 
pressive  government,  limit  the  growth  of  population  in 
these  advanced  stages.     What  these  moral  causes  are 
will  be  fully  unfolded  in  the  sequel.*   The  question  at 
present  is,  what  is  the  proportion  between  the  powers 
of  population  and  production  ?   And  if  Mr  Malthus  is 
entitled  to  take,  as  he  unquestionably  is,  the  extreme 
case  of  an  old  state  doubling  its  inhabitants  in  five* 
and-twenty  years,  it  is  equally  allowable  to  take  an 
equally  extreme  and  improbable  case,  to  illustrate  the 
powers  of  production  on  the  other.     And  there  can« 
not  be  the  smallest  doubt,  that  if  human  labour  was 
felt  in  any  country  to  be  deficient  in  order  to  enable 
the  subsistence  to  keep  pace  with  the  population,  the 
high  price  of  agricultural  produce  and  the  high  wages 
of  agricultural  labour  would  speedily  attract  hands 
from  other  employments  into  that  one,  and  that,  what 
between  interest  and  necessity,  the  nation  would  gra- 
dually more  and  more  be  transferred  from  a  commer* 
cial  into  an  agricultural  state. 

If  the  preceding  arguments  are  duly  w^eighed,  they 
will  probably,  by  all  impartial  persons,  be  deemed 
conclusive  of  the  present  question ;  but  there  are  ^ 
great  variety  of  other  considerations  which  lead  to  it^^ 
same  result,  and  which  might  render  it  perfectly  sm^^^ 
to  abandon  all  that  has  gone  before  as  untenable  ^^ 
absurd.     The  strength  of  the  case  in  Mr  Malthus  ^ 
words  is  such,  that  it  will  admit  of  almost  any  co^^ 
cession. 

I.  That  all  the  other  classes  of  society,  who  are  either^ 
engaged  in  arts  or  manufactures,  or  maintained  in  idlt^^ 
nvsi^,  are  fed  by  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  eithei" 

•  Sec  below,  Clinp.  III. 
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in  their  own  or  some  neighbouring  country,  is  self- 
evident.     It  is  the  surplus  produce  of  the  agricultu- 
rists which  avowedly  maintains  all  the  other  classes  of 
the  community.     Mr  Malthus's  position  is,  that  this 
surplus  produce  is  greatest  in  the  early  stages  of  so- 
ciety, and  least  in  the  most  advanced,  because  it  is 
then  that  the  vast  and  increasing  multiplication  of  the 
human  species  presses  with  most  weight  upon  the 
springs  of  human  subsistence.     Now  what  is  the  fact, 
and  what  has  been  the  fact  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  world  to  this  time  on  this  subject  ?  Has  it  always 
been  found  that  arts,  commerce,  and  opulence  have 
prevailed  most  in  the  first  stages  of  society,  and  that, 
as  society  advances,  their  numbers  gradually  dwindle 
away,  until  the  necessities  of  their  situation  and  the 
rapidly  declining  produce  of  agricultural  labour  force 
all  hands,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  into  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  ?  Has  this  been  the  case  in  any  age  of  the 
world,  or  is  it  the  case  now  ?    Did  the  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures of  Italy  in  ancient  times  decline  under  the 
rule  of  the  Emperors,  and  was  the  whole  population 
of  the  Italian  peninsula  absorbed  in  the  cultivation  of 
^lie  soil,  to  the  extinction  of  arts  and  manufactures,  in 
1  to  declining  days,  when  a  thousand  years  had  sprink- 
the  snows  of  age  on  the  Roman  Empire  ?  Is  this  the 
with  Great  Britain  at  this  time,  when  the  same  pe- 
od  has  elapsed,  since  the  era,  when  the  foundation  of 
e  empire  was  laid  in  the  days  of  Alfred  by  the  union 
o^the  Heptarchy  ?  Is  the  whole  population  of  the  British 
Islands  gradually  converging  towards  the  cultivation 
^f  the  soil  under  the  pressure  of  population  and  subsist- 
ence, and  in  the  vain  hope  of  extracting,  by  increased 
*^bour  from  an  exhausted  territory,  subsistence  for  our 
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present  inhabitants?  Is  America  teeming  with  the 
riches  of  its  virgin  soil  and  profuse  agricultural  pro- 
duce,  the  great  seat  from  which  exports  of  manufac- 
tured articles  proceed  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ? 

The  fact  is  and  ever  has  been,  just  the  reverse.  History 
has  recorded  thatltaly^in  ancient  times,  so  far  from  hav- 
ing been  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  declined  in  agricul- 
tural produce  with  the  progress  of  the  empire ;  that  its 
inhabitants  were  principally  to  be  found  in  to^vns  sub- 
sisting on  arts  and  manufactures ;  and  it  is  to  the  great 
decay  of  the  rural  population  that  Gibbon  ascribes  the 
inability  of  the  empire  in  its  later  stages  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  the  barbarians.*     So  far  from  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  being  driven  generally  by  neces- 
sity to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  nearly  three-foiurths 
of  them  are  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  having  no  ten- 
dency whatever   to   yield   subsistence,  and   are   fed 
almost  entirely  by  the  other  fourth  employed  in  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  f     So  far  from  America  teem- 
ing with  artisans  and  commerce  fed  by  its  vast  agri* 
cultural  produce,  it  imports  annually  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  millions  worth  of  British  manufactures,  whicVi 
are  i>aid  for,  not  in  grain,  which  the  British  com  la 
in  general  excludes,  but  in  remittances  of  money  or 
ton,  to  carry  on  her  increasing  commercial  establis 
ments.     In  every  quarter  and  age  of  the  world  an  a 
vanced  stage  of  society  has  been  distinguished  by 
great  increase  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  tl     ' 
earliest  by  the  decided  pre]K)nderance  of  the  agric 


•  (til>bon,  iii.  (i<>,  vii.  21*^,  v.  'i<»3.     SiMiiondi,  lIiHt.  tie  FmiK*e,  L  I 

t  Outof  ii|M>imliitionof  3,414,17.>  fuinilieii  in  (iroiit  nrituin*  901 J 

luiniliei*  urc  eniploycMl  in  the  pnKluction  of  fmnl,  bviii^  at  the  rate  ^^ 

2^:^  in  each  ItNK),  or  lH:twcen  a  third  ami  a  fourth  of  the  iuhabttaat^ 

— Porter'h  Pro^^^its  of  the  Nation,  i.  6U. 
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tural  class  over  every  other.  Now,  how  could  this  vast 
increase  of  artisans  and  manufactures  in  the  later  eras 
of  society  have  been  fed  and  maintained,  if  the  theory 
were  true,  that  the  later  stages  of  society  are  those 
which  are  above  all  others  distinguished  by  the  fatal 
pressure  of  population  upon  subsistence  ? 

Is  it  not  clear  that  the  existence  of  such  a  pres- 
sure must,  in  the  later  ages  of  every  empire,  have 
forced  mankind  progressively,  and  at  length  entire** 
ly,  into  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  just  as  the  rise 
of  a  tide  drives  all  the  animated  beings  upon  a  rock 
in   the  ocean  to   the  remaining  dry  portions  ?      Is 
not,   therefore,  the   immense    extent  of  arts,   com- 
merce, and  manufactures  in  the  later  stages  of  every 
great  empire  in  the  world,  and  in  particular  in  the 
British  dominions,  a  decisive  proof  that,  so  far  from 
population  in  the  later  stages  of  society  pressing  up- 
on subsistence,  subsistence  is  constantly  acquiring  an 
additional  ascendency  over  popidation  ?    And  of  the 
extent  of  this  preponderance,  and  the  small  number  of 
agriculturists  who  are  required  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  cultivation  to  raise  subsistence  for  the  other  classes, 
ve  have  authentic  evidence  in  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Afr  Porter,  that,  in  Great  Britain  at  this  time,  **  tak- 
ii^g  the  best  data  that  can  be  had,  it  appears  that  the 
labour  of  nineteen  families  is  required  to  produce  an- 
^^ually  1160  quarters  of  all  kinds  of  grain  ;  being  at 
ttie  rate  of  61  quarters  by  each  family."  *     Now  a 
<iuarter  of  grain  is  ample  food  for  a  human  being  for 
^  year ;  and,  supposing  four  quarters  to  be  the  ave- 
i^e  consumption  of  a  family,  it  thus  appears  that,  in 
^€  present  state  of  British  agriculture,  the  annual  la- 
bour of  one  family  is  capable  of  supporting  fifteen. 

*  Porter,  i.  59. 
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II.  That  this  progressive  increase  of  the  powers  of 
production  over  those  of  population,  even  when  po* 
pulation  is  advancing  at  the  most  rapid  rate  in  the 
later  stages  of  society,  actually  exists,  and  is  univer- 
sally founded  in  the  laws  of  nature,  is  abundantly 
evident,  from  the  statistical  details  which  exist  of  the 
proportion  of  a  people  in  every  state  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.   In  America,  where  rich  waste 
land  is  so  abundant,  and  subsistence  is  to  be  had  in 
such  profusion,  the  proportion  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  to  the  other  classes  of  society  is  about  12  to  !• 
In  Poland,  the  granary  of  England  in  periods  of  scar« 
city,  the  cultivators  are  to  the  artisans  and  shopkeep- 
ers as  20  to  1.    In  France  at  this  moment,  21,500,000 
agriculturists  are  required  to  maintain  themselves,  and 
10,500,000  of  the  other  classes  *    .Whereas  in  Great 
Britain,  as  already  mentioned,  out  of  3,414,000  fami- 
lies, only  961,000  are  employed  in  the  production  of 
food,  that  is  to  say,  each  agriculturist  supports  himself 
and  at  least  three  and  a  half  more  of  the  other  unpro- 
ductive inhabitants  of  the  empire.f  In  Ireland,  where, 
although  the  population  is  more  dense, agriculture  is  in 
a  far  ruder  and  more  imperfect  state,  out  of  1,385,066 
families  only  884,339  are  employed  in  agriculture,  be- 
ing the  proportion  of  1000  to  6384    Thus  England, 
at  once  the  oldest,  the  most  peopled,  and  the  richest 
commercial  and  manufacturing  country  known  in  ex* 
istence,  is  the  one  in  which  the  Amal/est  number  of  cul- 
tivators is  required  to  maintain  the  other  classes  of  so- 
ciety.    In  America  and  Poland,  where  waste  land  is 
most  abundant,  and  agriculture  is  comparatively  in  its 
infancy,  the  proportion  of  the  other  classes  fed  by  the 

•  Dupin,  Force  Commercial  de  France,  i.  3. 

t  Porter's  Progrcw  of  the  Nation,  i.  50.  I   Ibid, 
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agriculturist  is  the  least ;  and  so  great  is  this  differ- 
ence,  that^  whereas  in  Poland,  the  great  granary  of 
Europe,  twenty  agriculturists  are  required  to  produce 
a  surplus  for  one  manufacturer,  and  in  America  twelve 
are  required  for  the  same  purpose,  in  France  only  two 
cultivators  are  needed  to  support  one  manufacturer, 
while  in  Great  Britain  one  agriculturist  is  able  to 
maintain  in  ordinary  years  above  three  manufac- 
turers. 

These  facts  demonstrate, that,  so  far  from  population 
pressing  upon  subsistence  in  the  later  stages  of  society, 
subsistence  in  those  periods,  if  allowed  fair  play,  ac- 
quires a  decisive  preponderance  over  population ;  and 
that  the  surplus  produce  of  cultivators  is  continually 
increasing  as  society  advances.   They  explain  perfect- 
ly how  it  happens  that,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  society, 
thenumbers  of  those  engaged  in  arts  and  manufactures, 
i^ar  so  small  a  proportion  to  those  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  while  in  its  later  stages  the  balance 
^orns  the  other  way,  and  the  number  of  artisans  be- 
anies, without  at  all  outstripping  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, twice  or  thrice  greater  than  that  of  the  culti- 
vators.   But  how  are  these  facts  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  theory,  that  in  the  later  stages  of  society  the  aug- 
m^Xiting  powers  of  population  acquire  a  decisive  pre- 
pouderance  over  those  of  raising  human  food  ?    The 
thing  is  plainly  impossible ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of 
observation,  that,  even  in  Great  Britain  itself,  this  as- 
cendency of  the  powers  of  production  over  those  of 
population  is  daily  becoming  greater ;  for,  if  the  read- 
er will  turn  to  the  Appendix,  he  will  see  that  while  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  three  decimal  periods,  from 
1801  to  1831,  in  the  agricultural  counties  has  been 
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as  9^  10^,  and  7 ;  in  the  manufacturing  ones  it  has 
been  as  16^,  14^,  and  18^.* 

III.  But  thirdly,  what  is  capital  but  subsistence  stor- 
ed up,  and  what  is  the  whole  wealth  of  the  world  but 
the  accumulation  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  la^ 
hours  of  the  cultivators  of  the  earth  in  different  ages, 
above  what  was  requisite  for  their  own  support  ?  In 
whatever  form  this  accumulated  wealth  exists,  whether 
in  that  of  bullion  or  money, — of  articles  of  luxury,— 
costly  edifices,—- sumptuous  furniture  or  apparel,— or 
productive  investments,  such  as  agricultural  improve- 
ments, commercial  or  manufacturing  establishments, 
.  roads,  railways,  or  shipping,  it  is  equally  clear  that  it 
has  been  amassed  by  the  labour  of  human  beings,  and 
that  these  human  beings  during  the  time  consumed  in 
that  labour  must  have  been  maintained.  The  existence 
of  capital,  therefore,  especially  in  large  quantities,  pre- 
supposes that  there  has  existed  asuri)Ius  produce  raised 
by  the  cultivatoi*sin  formerages;  its  continued  increaM 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  similar  surplus  at  the 
time  that  increase  is  going  on.  If,  then,  the  efforts  of 
human  production  had  a  constant  tendency  to  sink  be- 
fore the  gigantic  powers  of  population  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  society,  it  must  of  course  have  fol- 
lowed, that  the  annual  increment  of  capital  must  have 
gone  on  declining  with  the  progress  of  its  more  ad* 
vanced  st«')ges ;  that  the  earliest  ages  would  have  been 
those  in  which  it  was  produced  in  most  abundance, 
and  the  latest,  those  in  which  the  annual  sum  existing 
to  the  amount  of  human  wealth  became  most  inconsi* 
derable.  Is  this  the  fact?  Has  it  ever  been  the  fact? 
Is  it  consistent  with  anything  we   see  around  lis  ? 

*  Ap|>en4lix,  No.  Ill- 
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Has  it  not  been  founds  on  the  contrary,  in  every  age 
that  the  earliest  periods  of  society  were  those  in  which 
capital  was  most  scanty,  and  received  the  smallest  an- 
nual additions,  and  the  latest,  those  in  which  it  was 
most  abundant  ?  And  is  not  the  present  age  and  this 
empire  distinguished  above  all  others  by  the  extraor- 
dinary excess  of  capital,  as  clearly  evinced  both  by  the 
low  rate  of  interest,  and  by  the  tendency  of  capitalists 
to  seek  the  most  foreign  and  remote,  and  often  the 
most  extravagant  speculations  ?  How  is  this  fact,  too 
painfully  known  in  Great  Britain,  especially  at  this 
time,  to  require  any  illustration,  reconcilable  with  the 
hjrpothesis,  that  the  human  race  is  subject  to  a  con- 
stant pressure  of  population  upon  subsistence — that  the 
former  goes  on  in  a  geometrical,  the  latter  in  an  arith- 
metical progression,  and  that  it  is  this  circumstance 
which  explains  the  constantly  increasing  misery  of  the 
later  stages  of  society  ?  Is  it  not  self-evident,  that,  if 
this  were  really  true,  capital,  that  is,  stored  up  sub- 
sistence, would  be  perpetually  dwindling  away  under 
the  influence  of  this  iron  screw  applied  by  nature,  to 
the  powers  of  production,  by  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  population,  and  that  the  latest  ages  of  so* 
ciety  must  inevitably  in  every  country  have  been  the 
most  indigent  ? 

It  seems,  therefore,  in  every  point  of  view,  to  be 
abundantly  dear,  that  the  true  relation  between  po- 
pulation and  subsistence  is  that  of  cause  and  £F- 
F£CT  ;  that  the  labour  of  man's  hands  is,  by  the  eter- 
nal law  of  nature,  adequate  to  much  more  than  his 
own  support ;  that  this  superiority  of  the  powers  of 
production  over  those  of  population  is  a  fundamental 
law  of  his  existence,^ which  never  fails  him  in  any  pe« 
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riod  of  his  progress,  and  that,  so  far  from  this  supe- 
riority becoming  less  in  the  later  stages  of  society,  it 
is  constantly  becoming  greater,  and  that  it  is  owiog 
to  that  excess  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  arts, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  owe  their  existence.  If 
these  principles  be  well  founded,  it  must  be  at  once  ap- 
parent that  all  apprehensions  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation beyond  the  means  of  subsistence  which  the  soil 
affords,  are  entirely  chimerical  in  any  particular  coun* 
try,  until  its  cultivation  is  evidently  approaching  the 
extreme  limit  of  perfection ;  and  equally  visionary  in 
reference  to  the  whole  world,  until  the  globe  itself  is 
all  cultivated  to  its  utmost. 

How  indefinitely  distant  or  rather  utterly  impossi- 
ble is  the  arrival  of  the  human  race  at  such  limits  in  any 
particular  country,  must  be  evident  from  this  consi- 
deration, that  it  never  yet  has  occurred  in  any  coun* 
try  in  the  world,  and  to  all  appearance  never  can  oc- 
cur under  the  present  constitution  of  human  nature. 
That  every  nation  hitherto  existing  upon  earth,  of 
which  history  makes  mention,  has  either  had  its  po- 
pulation retarded  and  at  length  stopped  in  its  later 
stages,  or  been  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  foreign  con- 
quest, is  evident  from  the  most  cursory  survey  of  hu- 
man affairs,  and  has  always  been  the  subject  of  pro- 
verbial remark.  Tiie  ruined  cities  and  desert  plains 
whicii  now  mark  the  spots  which  in  Asia  were  once 
the  seat  of  mighty  and  |>opuIous  empires,  are  suffi- 
cient  to  show  with  what  unerring  steps,  the  periods 
of  decay  have  hitherto  arrived  to  the  greatest  nations 
upon  earth.  Wliether  the  states  of  modern  times  pos- 
sess, from  the  influence  of  freedom,  knowledge,  and  the 
Christian  religion,  any  stronger  principle  of  vitality 
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tban  those  of  antiquity,  will  form  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  sequel  of  this  work.*  But  even  the 
most  sanguine  believers  in  the  perfectibility  of  the 
species  will  probably  admit  that  the  approach  of  the 
human  race  to  the  limits  of  their  possible  increase  in 
any  of  the  European  monarchies  is  postponed  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  ages ;  and  that  there  is  little  in  the 
present  state  of  society  in  the  British  islands  to  war- 
rant the  belief  that  their  empire  is  to  share  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  race. 

With  respect  to  the  chances  of  the  whole  earth  be- 
ing cultivated  to  its  utmost,  and  of  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe occurring  of  mankind  arriving  at  the  utmost 
limits  of  subsistence,  with  the  habits  of  increase  suit-* 
ed  to  a  progressive  state  of  existence  still  prevalent 
among  them,  it  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  whether  the  972ora/ constitution  of  human  na- 
ture renders  such  an  event  possible ;  and  whether,  even 
if  the  earth  were  entirely  peopled  and  cultivated,  those 
kabits  in  regard  to  increase  must  not  previously  have 
arisen  in  all  ranks  of  society  which  are  suited  to  a 
stationary  order  of  things.     There  appears,  moreover, 
to  be  a  mysterious  law*  of  nature,  which,  by  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  external  events,  renders  the  human  race 
stationary  or  declining  in  one  part  of  the  world  when 
It  is  advancing  rapidly  in  another ;   which  impels 
civilisation  perpetually  in  one  direction,  which  has 
iitherto  been  in  the  course  of  the  sun  ;  which  prevents 
the  revival  of  the  human  race,  at  least,  for  a  very  long 
period  in  its  ancient  seats,  and  renders  a  large  part  of 
the  TTorld  always  fallow  in  the  great  husbandry  of  na- 
ture.   Notwithstanding  the  vast  and  rapid  increase 

*  Infra,  Chap.  IX. 
VOL.  I.  E 
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of  the  buinan  race  for  the  last  two  centuries  in  the 
European  states,  particularly  in  the  British  islands  and 
the  American  colonies,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Uie  des- 
potism of  the  east  has  not  destroyed  as  much  as  the 
liberty  of  the  west  has  called  into  being,  and  whether 
the  world  is  in  any  considerable  degree  more  popu* 
lous  at  this  time  than  it  was  in  that  of  Augustus/ 

But  without  dwelling  on  this  speculative  point,  it 
is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  physical  capabilities  of  the 
globe,  to  show  how  extremely  chimerical  are  all  such 
apprehensions.     The  habitable  terrestrial  globe  con- 
tains 37,673,000  square  geographical  miles,  of  which 
it  is  probable  that  upwards  of  20,000,000  are  avail- 
able for  the  subsistence  of  the  human  race.     This  is 
making  a  very  large  deduction  for  the  arid  deserts 
of  the  torrid,  or  the  frozen  mountains  of  the  arctic 
Zone.     Now  in  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  there   are  91,000   square  geographical  . 
miles,  and  on  them  food  is  now  raised  for  nearif 
30,000,000  of  human  beings.     If,  therefore,  the  whole 
world  were  peopled  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
British  islands,  there  would  be  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  times  as  many  iirhabitants  as  tliere  no^r 

♦  Acronling  to  Miilte  Brim,  tlu»  present  population  of  EurojK»  i«  abou* 
237,000,000.     Mr  (iibl>on  reckons  the  popiilution  of  the  Roman  Eii»' 
pire  under  Tnijan  und  the  Antonines  at  1:^0,1)00,000;  hut  »uch  b** 
heen  the  decline  in  the  nuniljer  of  the  human  rate  in  As!a,  jwrtict*'^ 
hirly  Euro|>ean  Turkey  and  Persia,  that  it   ih  nu>re   than  doubtfw ' 
M'hether,  u|Mm  the  whoU*,  the  worhl  is  more  |H>pulous  now  tliani^ 
vms  in  aniient  times.     Mr  Hume  uiis inclined  to  think  in  1 773,  tliit  iC 
finiA  le«tH  |MipulouN  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Tnijan ;  hut  there  ha» 
Ikvu  a  ^reat  increase  since  that  time  in  the  Dritixli  inlandH,  and  in 
Russia,  and  a  still  f^reater  in  the  Tnited  States  of  Americ*ii,  hut  still 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  whole,  taken  together,  ha^  romiKMiHatisI  the  dei'ay 
of  the  human  .-•iHM^ies  in  Asia  Mim»r,  Turkey,  and  Persia. — SviiihU^n, 
Chap,  i.,  nn<l  llumeN  Kssuyon  the  Populousness  of  .Ancient  Nutiont. 
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are  in  the  united  kingdom,  or  the  globe  would  con- 
tain six  thousand  six  hundred  millions,  being  at  least 
eight  times  its  present  population.*     When  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  southern 
regions  of  the  globe  are  taken  into  consideration,  as 
well  as  the  great  increase  which  it  has  been  shewn  the 
British  islands  themselves  can  be  brought  to  yield  ; 
when  it  is  recollected,  that,  in  almost  all  the  southern 
climates,  two  crops  are  obtained  in  the  year  from  soil 
where  irrigation  can  be  attained  ;   that  the  potato 
will  maintain  three  times  as  many  human  beings  on 
an  equal  extent  of  ground  as  wheat,  and  the  banana, 
according   to    Humboldt,   five-and-twenty    times   as 
many,f  it  is  not  exceeding  the  bounds  of  reasonable 
argument  to  hold  that  this  number  of  six  thousand 
8ix  hundred  millions  might  with  ease  be  raised  to 
twenty  thousand  millions,  being  above  twenty  times  the 
whole  probable  population  of  the  globe  at  this  period. 
It  is  observed  by  Mr  Malthus,  that,  from  all  the 
accounts  we  have  of  China  and  Japan,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  could  be  made  to  double  their 
I  subsistence  in  any  period  of  time.     Let  us  test  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  statenftent  by  the  more  correct   sta- 
tistical information  which  the  researches  of  modern 
times  have  brought  to  light.^:     In  China,  according  to 
Humboldt,  the  superficial  area  amounts  to  463,000 
square  marine  leagues,  and  the  population,  according 
to  hill),  is  175,000,000.  If  it  were  peopled  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  British  islands,  which  contain  2,250 
to  the  square  league,  it  would  contain  980,000,000, 

•  The  total  population  of  the  globe  is  estimated  by  the  best  autho- 
rities at  about  800,000,000. — Malte  Brun  and  Balbi. 
t  Humboldt,  iii.  29.  36.  t  Ibid.  xi.  55. 
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or  nearly  five  times  its  present  inhabitants,  according 
to  one  estimate,  and  three  times  by  another  ;  and  if  it 
were  cultivated  as  Great  Britain  might  be,  as  already 
shown,*  on  the  principle  of  every  third  acre  being  de» 
voted  to  the  staple  food  of  man,  and  the  remaining  two 
for  his  luxuries,  it  would  maintain  2300,000,000  of  in- 
habitants, or  above  twelve  times  its  present  population. 

The  peninsula  of  India,  according  to  Humboldt,  con- 
tains 1 09)200  square  marine  leagues,  and  134,000,000 
of  inhabitants*!  If  these  were  peopled  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  British  islands,  which  contain 
2,250  to  the  square  league,  they  would  contain  about 
250,000,000  of  inhabitants,  or  nearly  double  their 
present  number,  and  if  they  were  cultivated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  British  islands  might  be  on  the  prin- 
ciples above  laid  down,  it  would  maintain  at  least 
1,000,000,000  of  souls. 

To  illustrate  this  still  further.  The  Chinese  empire* 
inchidiijg Chinese  Tartary,  contains,  according  to  Malta 
Brun  and  Balbi,  5,350,000  square  geographical  miles, 
which  over  the  whole  vast  extent  are  peopled  only  at 
tlie  small  rate  of  37.3  to  every  square  mile.  China 
proper  contains  1,2979000  square  miles,  which,  taking 
the  population  of  the  empire  at  150,000,000,  which  is 
Make  Brun's  estimate,  is  117  to  the  square  mile,  the 
great  difroreuce  being  owing  to  the  vast  uncultivat- 
ed tracts  of  Chinese  Tartary.  Ilindostau  contains 
1,280,000  square  miles,  and  13*,000,000  souls,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  104  to  the  square  mile;  and  Japan  con- 
tains 240,000  square  miles,  and  25,000,000  of  souls, 
being  at  the  rate  also  of  125  to  the  square  mile.  In 
England,  again,  exclusive  of  Scotland,  there  are  no  less 

*  Ante,  I.  p.  47.  t  IIumlNihlt,  xL  67. 
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than  258  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  and  in  Ireland 
263 ;  so  that  the  present  population  of  England  is  above 
twice  as  dense  as  that  of  Hindostan,  Japan,  or  China 
proper,  and  above  ten  times  that  of  China,  including 
Chinese  Tartary.   What,  then,  must  be  the  capability 
for  the  increase  of  the  human  race  in  these  countries 
which  Mr  Malthus  has  selected  as  containing  nearly 
the  utmost  density  of  population,  when  it  has  been  seen 
of  what  a  great  increase  of  subsistence  the  British  Isles 
themselves  are  susceptible  ?  Doubtless  there  are  great 
tracts  of  waste  lands  in  these  countries,  but  so  there 
are  also  in  England  ;  and  if  the  great  superiority  in 
the  fertility  of  these  warm  climates  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  average  pro- 
duce which  they  might  yield  per  square  mile  of  their 
whole  surface  is  nmch  greater  than  could  by  possibi- 
lity be  extracted  from  the  comparatively  sterile  and 
inhospitable  soil  of  these  islands.*    It  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined from  these  facts  that  the  travellers  were  in  er- 
ror who  have  so  often  described,  in  glowing  colours, 
the  vast  population  and  admirable  culture  of  the  dis- 
tricts they   traversed   in  China   and   Japan.      The 
,€nror  lay  in  supposing  that  the  whole  country  was 
cultivated  and  peopled  in  the  same  proportion,  which 
I  is  just  as  great  an  error  as  it  would  be  to  imagine  that 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain  is  as  finely  cultivated  as 
the  road  side  from  Dover  to  London,  or  as  densely 
I  peopled  as   a   circle  with  a  radius  of  twelve  miles 
around  Manchester. 

These  propositions  may  be  stated  with  the  greater 
confidence  that  they  coincide  entirely  with  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  the  most  eminent  geograi)hers  have 

•  Malte  Brun,  x.  606.     Humboldt,  ii.  56. 
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been  led  on  the  same  subject.  "  The  soil  of  Europe," 
says  Malte  Brun,  "  could  afford  ample  food  for  a 
thousand  millions  of  inhabitants,  being  nearly  five 
times  its  present  numbers.  If  all  Spain  were  peopled 
as  much  as  the  district  of  Guipuscoa,  in  other  words, 
in  the  proportion  of  2090  to  the  square  league,  its  in- 
habitants would  amount  to  above  30,000,000,  being 
three  times  its  present  population.  If  the  ^hole  of 
Portugal  were  peopled  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
province  between  the  Douro  and  the  Minho,  it  would 
contain  10,707,000  inhabitants,  being  considerably 
more  than  three  times  the  whole  of  the  present  inha- 
bitants of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  who  are  above 

:j,ooo,ooo."* 

The  same  inference  regarding  the  superior  powers 
of  production  to  population  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
accounts  we  have  of  the  most  ancient  and  peopled 
countries  of  antiquity.     Egypt  is  proverbially  known 
as  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of  the  human  race, 
and  its  stupendous  monuments  raised  nearly  four 
thousand  years  ago  will  remain  to  the  end  of  the 
world  a  durable  proof  of  the  immensity  and  extent  oC 
its  early  population.     D'Anville  computes  the  cult 
vable  land  in  ancient  Egypt  at  2,100  square  leagues, 
being  little  more   than   a  fifth   part   of  the   surfa 
of  the  British  Isles  ;  and  the  population  of  ancieim 
Egypt  is  estimated   at  8,000,000.  t     Egypt,  the 
fore,  was  considerably  more  populous  in  profKirtion 
its  cultivable  extent  than  the  British  Islands,  and 
pulation  had  been  dense  there  from  the  very  earliest 

•   Malic  Bruii,  ii,  VJ',, 

i    I)'An\illc,  l-^jryj/to  Aiiticniic,  'i3. 

I  J(»sii»liu>  I)v  Bell.  Jml.  ii.  t.  'i(»,  ami  Gillio'b  ttrccci*,  v.  Ul. 
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ages.     Yet  so  far  were  the  numbers  of  the  species 
from  pressing  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  even  in 
the   latest   periods   of  its   prosperity,   that  subsist- 
ence had   immensely   outstripped   population  ;    the 
Delta  was  the  well  known  granary  of  Rome,  even  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Caesar ;  this  continued  to  be  the 
case  during  all  the  subsequent  emperors ;  and  it  was 
the  common  lamentation  of  the  Roman  historians,  in 
Gibbon's  words,  "  that  the  mistress  of  the  world  de- 
pended for  her  subsistence  upon  the  floods  of  the  Nile." 
The  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  again,  was  a  still  earlier 
scat  of  the  human  race  ;  its  unparalleled  fertility  aU 
tracted  and  multiplied  mankind  in  the  first  ages  after 
the  flood,  and  the  Tower  of  Babel,  still  remaining  in 
the  gigantic  hill  of  the  Birs  Nimrod,  survives,  and  will 
for  ever  survive,  a  monument  at  once  of  the  truth 
of  the  Mosaic  history,  and  the  vast  early  popula- 
tion of  that  highly.favoured  region.    Such  was  the 
enormous  population  which  this  extraordinary  plain 
nourished,  that  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  its  first  capitals, 
built  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  far  ex- 
ceeded any  modern  city  both  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  latter,  whose  walls  extended  twelve 
miles  every  way,  covered  126  square  miles  of  surface, 
or  nearly  eight  times  the  modern  city  and  suburbs  of 
London.*     Like  all  Asiatic  cities  it  doubtless  contain- 
ed within  these  walls,  palaces,  parks,  and  even  culti- 
vated land  ;  but  in  other  places  it  was  covered  with 
crowded  streets,  the  houses  of  which  were  three  and 
four  stories  high.f     And  after  making  every  allow-^ 
ancefor  the  ground  not  covered  with  buildings,  it  con- 

*  Reynolds's  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  341. 
f  Herodotus,  i.  c.  180. 
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tained,  according  to  the  most  judicious  writers,  twice, 
perhaps  three  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  modem 
London  at  this  time.     "  Nevertheless,"  says  Gillies,* 
**  in  the  narratives  of  ancient  writers,  we  hear  nothing 
/of  that  scarcity  which  prevails  in  the  populous  cities  of 
/  China,  now  the  greatest  in  Asia ;  and  which  reduces 
their  wretched  inhabitants  to  the  meanest  shifts  and 
coarsest  garbage  for  subsistence.  The  Babylonians,  on 
the  contrary,  are  described  as  livhtg  in  great  plenty, 
and  the  upper  classes  as  enjoying  the  habitual  use  of 
expensive  luxuries."     And  so  far  was  even  this  vast 
population  from  exhausting  the  productive  powers  of 
Mesopotamia,  that  fifteen  hundred  years  after  Herodo- 
tus|  had  visited  ft  in  this  unparalleled  state  of  grandeur, 
and  after  Babylon  had  been  overturned  by  Cyrus,  and 
had  yielded  to  the  decay  of  time,  its  productive  powers 
were  still  unexhausted ;  Ctesiphon,  Seleucia  and  Bag- 
dad  successively  rose  to  the  rank  of  mighty  capitals  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  were  constructed 
in  great  part  out  of  its  very  ruins  ;f  for  above  a  thou* 
sandyeai*s  they  continued  to  be  the  capitals  of  a  mighty 
empire,  which  more  than  once  conquered  the  majesty 
of  Rome;  and  when,  at  length,  the  corruption  and 
vices  of  these  great  cities  called  for  a  signal  chastise* 
ment,  it  was  the  magnitude  of  their  riches,  the  growth 
of  the  vast  and  still  continuing  surplus  of  their  agri- 
cultural produce,  which  attracted  the  destroyers  from 
the  plains  of  Tartary,  and  wrapt  these  ancient  and 
still  enduring  abodes  of  plenty  in  the  desolating  whirl- 
wind of  Timour's  cavalry. 

The  history  of  Rome  affords  a  still  more  remark- 
able example  of  the  same  principles.     Not  only  do  the 

•  (liUicH's  Greece,  v.  238.       f  i*>iti.  v.  238.         t  Herodot.  i.  195. 
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accounts  of  all  ancient  ii^riters^  but  decisive  and  au- 
thentic facts  recorded  in  history,  demonstrate  that  the 
population  at  least  of  Southern  Italy  in  ancient  times 

• 

was  very  great.     Thirty  independent  states,  or  tribes, 
as  we  should  call  them,  cultivated  with  assiduous  la- 
bour the  plain  which  is  now  flooded  with  the  Pontine 
marshes ;  and  Camillus,  with  fifty  thousand  men,  for 
ten  years,  besieged  Veiae,  though  it  was  no  farther 
from  Rome  than  London  from  St  Albans.     The  eter- 
nal city  is  stated  by  Mr  Gibbon  to  have  contained  at 
its  highest  point  of  elevation  three  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  he  estimates  the  total  population  of  the  em-. 
pire  at  120  millions.^     But  so  far  was  the  influx  of 
people  to  the  heart  of  this  immense  dominion  from  ex- 
hausting the  productive  powers  of  the  soil  of  Italy,  or 
pressing  upon  the  utmost  limits  of  human  subsistence, 
that  the  effect  was  the  very  reverse ;  food  was  so 
abundant  that  its  cultivation  ceased  to  be  profitable  on 
the  Italian  fields  ;  com  was  imported  from  the  distant 
provinces,  while  the  Italian  plains  were  almost  entire- 
ly engrossed  in  pasturage,  which  gradually  swallowed 
lip  the  greater  part  of  even  the  arable  surface  of  the 
country;  and  there  remains  to  this  day  an  authentic  re- 
cord, which  pro  ves  that  the  fertile  and  happy  province 
of  Campania,  the  scene  of  the  early  victories  and  de- 
licious retirements  of  the  Roman  citizens,  extending 
l^tween  the  Tibur  and  the  Silarus,  contained  on  an 
actual  survey,  within  sixty  years  after  the  death  of 
Constantine,  before  the  footsteps  of  the  barbarians  had 
yet  been  heard  in  Italy,  no  less  than  330,000  English 
acres  of  uncultivated  land,  which  had  formerly  been 
under  the  plough  and  paid  taxes  to  the  state.f 

•  Gibbon,  L  68,  c.  2.  t  Ibid.  iii.  87,  c.  17. 
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There  is  uo  reason  to  conclude,  therefore,  either 
from  what  we  know  at  present  of  the  most  populous 
and  highly  cultivated  countries  of  the  world,  or  from 
what  we  learn  of  similar  states  in  ancient  times,  that 
the  greatest  increase  of  human  beings  has  ever  been  at- 
tended, or  ever  can  be  attended,  with  any  pressure  of 
population  upon  the  productive  powers  of  agricultural 
labour;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  superiority  of  produc- 
tion to  population  is  constantly  increasing  with  the 
I  progress  of  society,  and  is  generally  greatest  at  the 
time  when  moral  and  extraneous  causes  have  induced 
the  decay  of  the  population,  or  the  downfal  of  the 
community  in  which  it  had  arisen. 

But  it  is  putting  the  case  much  too  favourably  for  Mr 
Malthus  and  his  partisans  in  the  doctrine  of  the  pres- 
sure of  population  upon  subsistence,  to  select  merely 
for  an  illustration  of  the  general  law  of  Nature,  those 
countries,  such  as  China,  Japan,  or  the  British  islands, 
in  which  population  appears  in  the  densest  form  that 
has  yet  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world- 
To  restore  the  balance,  it  is  but  fair  to  take  a  few  in— 
stances  on  the  other  side,  and  examine  the  capabiliti 
of  human  increase  which  exist  in  the  rich,  but  desert 
or  but  imi>erfectly  explored  regions  of  the  globe.  If  w 
do  this,  and  sit  down  in  the  "  lodge  of  the  wayfaria 
man  in  the  wilderness,"  what  a  stupendous  prospect  i^ 
exhibited  on  all  sides  of  the  alnjost  boundless  capabi*' 
lities  for  increase  which  are  aflforded  to  the  human 
race  !   The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  alone  contains, 
.according  to  Chevalier,  1,015,000  square  geographical 
miles,  or  more  than  eleven  tiujcs  the  whole  surface  of 
the  British  isles,  and  nearly  seven  times  that  uf  the 
whole  kingdom  of  France.    The  whole  of  that  spleu* 
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did  surface  is  not  only  rich.and  fertile,  but  watered  with 
noble  rivers,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  bills  or 
sterile  spots.  *    If  it  was  peopled  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  British  Isles,  this  portionof  America  alone, 
lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  mountains, 
would  contain  above  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
inhabitants.    South  and  North  America  contain  near- 
ly 12,000,000  square  miles,  of  which  6,000,000  may 
be  considered  as  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  of  pro- 
ductive powers,  as  Humboldt  has  told  us,  far  greater 
than  even  the  most  favoured  regions  of  Europe.     If 
these  six  millions  of  square  miles  were  cultivated,  so 
as  to  produce  even  the  same  amount  of  subsistence  as 
the  British  islands,  they  would  yield  subsistence  to 
fifteen  hundred  millions.     It  is  no  wonder  that  both 
Humboldt  and  General  Miller,  when  traversing  these 
boundless  tracts  of  fertile  land,  where  labour  for  three 
days  in  the  week  would  make  any  family  comfortable, 
and  the  produce  of  wheat,  under  even  the  most  wretched 
culture,  was  never  less  than  seventy,  sometimes  an 
hundred  fold,  should  have  been  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  boundless  immensity  of  the  gifts  of  Nature,  and 
of  the  unhappy  effects  of  those  arbitrary  institutions, 
^d  that  squalid  poverty,  which  in  so  many  places 
^^tains  multitudes  in  indigence  and  suffering  in  a 
w^rld  groaning  under  the  riches  of  nature,  f 

To  illustrate  the  vast  capability  of  the  globe,  there 

is  subjoined  in  the  Appendix  a  table  from  the  latest 

aud  best  authorities,  |  of  the  extent  of  surface  of  the 

present  countries  in  the  world,  and  their  density  of 

*  Chevalier's  America,  i.  62,  387. 

t  MiUer,  i.  146-147,  336.     Humboldt,  ix.  2dO,  152. 

I  Appendix,  No.  IV. 
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population  as  compared  with  the  square  league ;  and 
such  is  the  magnitude  of  these  results,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary  evidence  which  they  afford  of  the  bounty  of 
the  Creator  to  the  human  species,  that,  like  the  mag- 
nitude  of  the  planets,  op  the  distances  of  the  fixed 
stars,  they  exceed  the  hopes  of  the  most  ardent,  and 
elude  the  grasp  of  the  most  powerful  mind. 

It  must  be  evident,  however,  even  to  the  most  su- 
perficial observer,  that  this  question  of  the  ultimate 
capacities  of  any  particular  country,  or  of  the  whole 
world,  for  raising  subsistence,  are  not  the  data  on 
which  the  prosperity  of  mankind  is  mainly  dependent; 
and  they  have  been  dwelt  upon  at  such  length,  and 
with  such  minuteness  in  this  chapter,  chiefly  from  the 
consideration  of  the  deserved  authority  of  the  eminent 
author  by  whom  the  opposite  doctrine  was  first  started, 
and  of  the  great  number  of  respectable  and  highly 
meritorious  writers,  who,  while  they  have  been  led  by 
actual  observation  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  his  prac- 
tical  conclusions,  have  yet  been  carried  away  by  the 
imposing  aspect  of  his  general  argument.*     But  i^ 

*  Among  these  the  author  must  enumerate  a  near  and  dear  reUdr^j 
whoso  admirable  work  on  the  Manaf^ement  of  the  Poor  in  Scatlan^ 
has  completely  demonstrated  the  ruinous  practical  results  which  hai'^ 
followed  from  the  application  of  Mr  Malthun's  principles  to  the  [Kxm* 
of  this  country.    **  Mr  Malthus  and  the  economists,'*  says  Dr  Alisoc^ 
'*  maintain  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  species  is  to  in< 
and  multiply  in  a  geometrical  progrcHAion,  while  the  food  of  man  i 
any  country  can  only  Ik*  made  to  increase  in  an  arithmetical 
Mon;  that,  therefore,  in  every  country  which  has  been  long  inhabited^ 
the  iM>pulation  must  ne<'eHsarily  press  on  the  means  of  sulMtistence,  aiuf 
that  it  is  prevente<l  from  increasing  beyond  these  limits  only  by  the 
pogitivf  checks  of  vice  and  misery,  or  by  the  preventive  check  of  moril 
restraint.    So  far  \uh  reasoning  seems  to  me  to  l>e  perfectly  sound  and 
irrefnigal)le ;  and  for  the  satisfactory  illustrations  which  he  has  giwn 
of  the  natund  tendency  of  i>opulution  to  outstrip  the  means  of  !»uH- 
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is  evident  that  the  true  question  in  which  mankind 
are  really  interested  is  very  different :  that  the  main 
point  in  civilized  society  is  not  what  are  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  nature  in  the  soil,  but  what  are  the 
means  which  the  human  race  hsLve  for  getting  at  these 
powers^  and  rendering  them  available  for  general 
happiness ;  and  that  those  human  institutions  are 
most  favourable  to  human  multiplication  and  happi- 
nesSy  which  provide  in  the  most  effectual  manner  at 
once  for  the  increase  of  the  species,  and  the  regulation 
of  that  increase  in  the  way  which  the  welfare  and 
interest  of  society  require. 

It  is  in  the  infancy  of  society,  or  the  first  ages  of 
cultivation  only,  that  the  whole,  or  the  greater  por- 
tiou  of  mankind  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  Before  many  generations  have 
passed  over,  a  great  surplus  is  found  to  have  accumu- 
^ted  in  the  hands  of  the  cultivators,  while  their  wants 
3Qd  necessities  indispensably  require  that  a  conside- 
^ble  portion  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  detached 
from  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  devoted  to  those 

• 

*»stence,— of  its  rapid  progress  in  new  and  improving  countries,— of 
^  checks  imposed  on  it  more  or  less  directly  by  the  gradually  in- 
^f^Haing  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence  as  society  advances, — and 
^'  the  latent  power  in  all  long  inhabited  countries,  of  quickly  repairing 
^  injury  done  by  any  cause  of  unusual  mortality,  he  deserves  im- 
DK^rtal  honour.  It  seems  to  me,  not  only  that  these  principles  are 
P^^^ctly  just,  but  that  they  must  form  the  basis  of  all  legitimate  spe* 
^^^^^tion  and  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  poverty,  its  evils  and  reme- 
^^*'    (On  the  Management  of  tlie  Poor  in  Scotland,  by  Dr  Alison, 

^Qch  a  testimony  from  such  a  quarter  affords  the  strongest  proof  of 
tbe  stronghold  which  Mr  Malthus*s  abstract  principles  have  got,  even 
of  those  who  are  most  opposed  to  his  practical  results,  and  who  have 
been  most  successful  in  refuting  them,  and  amply  justifies  the  minute- 
omof  the  foregoing  disquisition. 
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arts  and  handicrafts  which  are  soon  found  to  be  not 
less  essential  than  the  labours  of  the  plough  to  the 
comfort  and  embellishment  of  human  existence. 
Thence  arises  the  separation  of  professions,  and  the 
establishment  of  arts,  commerce,  and  manufactures* 
and  so  soon  did  they  begin  to  flourish  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  worh),  and  so  indissolubly  wound  up  from  the 
outset  of  hiscareer  was  manufacturing  with  agricultural 
employment,  that  in  the  earliest  records  of  man,  and 
immediately  after  the  first  separation  of  the  patriarchal 
families,  it  is  by  dwelling  "  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,** 
that  the  agricultural  race  of  men  were  distinguished 
from  the  Nomad  tribes,  who  followed  the  tents  of 
their  fathers  on  the  plain  of  Shinar. 

When  society  has  assumed  this  more  complicated 
form,  it  is  not  upon  the  mere  abstract  powers  of  the 
soil  to  yield   additional  subsistenccr  but  the  means 
which  the  circumstances  of  society  aflford  to  every 
individual  in  the  community  to  obtain  a  share  of  those 
fruits,  that  the  encouragement  to  population  really 
depends.     On  the  one  hand,  the  whole  territory  of 
the  country  is  soon  appropriated  and  divided  amon^ 
separate  proprietors,  who  cultivate  their  possession^ 
by  the  labour  of  slaves  whom  they  maintain,  or  t>" 
free  servants  wlioin  they  have  hired,  while  at  least* 
a  moiety  of  the  whole  population  is  employed  in  th*^ 
arts  of  cities,  or  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  or  ma^ 
nufactures.     When  this  state  of  matters  has  arrived  ^ 
it  is  not  so  much  on  the  capability  of  the  soil,  as  th^ 
amount  of  the  wages  which  can  be  obtained  for  em-' 
ployment,  tliat  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
community  depends ;  and  it  is  Tiir.  dkmand  foe 
I. A  Born  which,  by  determining  the  amount  of  wages 
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which  the  working-classes  are  to  receive,  becomes 
the  principal  regulator  of  the  principle  of  increase. 
The  great  object,  therefore,  of  inquiry  comes  to  be, 
what  are  the  circumstances  in  the  progress  of  society, 
which  augment  or  retard  the  demand  for  labour,  and 
what  are  the  changes  in  the  tastes  or  habits  of  the 
people  which  make  their  rate  of  increase  obedient  to, 
or  irrespective  of,  the  varying  demand  for  the  produce 
of  their  toil  ?    It  is  on  this  inquiry  that  the  welfare 
of  the  species  is  mainly  dependent,  and  to  its  illustra- 
tion that  the  following  pages  are  directed.     No  more 
interesting  or  elevating  subject  of  inquiry  can  be  pro- 
posed to  the  human  mind  ;  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
it,  ample  grounds  will  appear  for  gratitude  to  the 
Wisdom  that  governs,  and  hatred  at  the  Vices  that 
desolate  the  world. 

"  Whatever,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  "  makes  the  past  or 
the  future  predominate  over  the  present  exalts  us  in 
the  scale  of  thinking  beings,"  When  future  ages 
shall  come  to  reflect  upon  the  fact,  that  for  forty 
years  the  wisest  philosophei^s,  and  the  ablest  states- 
men, in  an  age  boasting  of  the  highest  intellectual 
acquirements,  implicitly  adopted  a  theory  in  regard 
to  the  impossibility  of  making  subsistence  perma- 
nently keep  pace  with  population,  which  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  every  age,  and  incon- 
sistent  with  the  state  which  society  had  assumed  in 
the  very  country  where  the  doctrine  first  originated, 
they  will  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  singular  in- 
stances of  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  the  great  sage  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  perhaps  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  most  enlightened  age,  equally  with 
the  rudest,  is  incapable  of  resisting  the  weight  of  con- 
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sideradons  which  strike  the  senses.     It  was  by  fixing 
their  minds  upon  present  objects,  and  reasoning  on 
mankind,  in  general,  from  the  example  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  Irish  poor,  and  t^ie  American  colonies, 
which  immediately  pressed  on  their  attention,  that 
nearly  two  generations  have  been  imbued  with  this 
extraordinary  delusion.     Struck  with  the  importance 
of  the  phenomena  there  exhibited,  they  have  over 
looked  alike  the  history  of  the  nations  who  have  pre- 
ceded, and  the  capacities  for  increase  provided  for  those 
which  are  to  follow  them.   The  rapidity  of  progress  in 
these  two  countries,  which,  as  will  be  amply  shown  in 
the  sequel,  has  arisen  from  extraneous  and  transitoiy 
causes,  hcis  been  considered  as  the  ordinary  law  of  htt* 
man  increase :  they  have  been  regarded  not  as  the  ex- 
ception but  the  rule.  And  what  is  singular  and  wortbf 
of  observation,  these  principles  were  generally  con- 
ceived to  be  indisputable,  just  because  the  history  of 
the  world  had  afforded  no  instance  in  which  their  er- 
ror could  be  brought  to  the  test ;  the  powers  of  pnn 
duction    had  everywhere   so  completely  outstripped 
those  of  population,  that  their  relative  proportion  was 
overlooked ;  the  strength  of  the  moral  barriers  pro- 
vided by  nature  against  an  over  increase  of  mankind 
was  such,  that  it  was  never  suspected  how  far  even 
the  most  peopled  communities  were  within  the  phyri-- 
cal  limits  to  their  farther  increase ;  and  man  was  led 
to  doubt  the  bounty  of  his  Creator,  from  the  magni*' 
tude  of  that  very  bounty  having  everywhere  prevent- 
ed him  from  approadiing  its  limits. 

If  Man  had  been  destined  merely  to  exist,  like  the 
inferior  animals,  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  he  might 
have  gone  on  increasing  from  geiuTation  to  gene- 
ration, like  the  back-woodsmen  in  America,  and  at 
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I  very  distant  period  overspread  the  whole  earth 
th  his  descendants.     But  it  was  not  in  so  hurried  a 
inner  that  the  great  year  of  existence  was  intended 
be  passed,  nor  for  the  gratification  merely  of  his 
iroal  wants  that  this  race  was  implanted  in   the 
rth.     He  was  intended  to  advance  in  the  indivi- 
al  and  the  species ;  to  rise  from  the  grossness  of 
imal  to  the  dignity  of  intellectual  nature;  in  the 
irds  of  his  Creator,  he  was  ordained  not  merely  to 
•eplenish"  the  earth,  but  to  "  subdue  it."     To  him 
ire  ultimately  destined  the  command  of  the  elements, 
d  the  powers  of  thought;  the  fervour  of  genius, 
d  the  dignity  of  intellect;  the  heroism  of  virtue^ 
d  the  constancy  of  misfortune.     For  these  elevated 
rposes  it  was  essential  that  the  progress  of  the  spe« 
»  should  not  be  too  rapid ;  that  the  earth  should 
)t  be  replenished  merely  with  rude  and  unthinking 
isbandmen;  that  his  command  over  the  elements 
lould  increase  with   the  elements  with  which  he 
ad  to  contend  ;  and  that  the  growth  of  the  human 
^ind  should  keep  pace  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
pecies.     Such  a  provision  is  made  in  the  varying 
^ants  and  desires  which  arise  in  the  human  breast ; 
^  the  blind  impulses  which  actuate  him  at  one  period, 
^i  the  far-seeing  sagacity  which  directs  him  at  an- 
ther; in   the  bursting  vigour  and  activity  which 
Dimate  him  in  one  stage  of  his  progress,  and  the  de- 
line  and  decrepitude  which  enfeeble  him  at  another. 
^iJike  the  inferior  animals,  which  at  once  multiply  up 
^  the  measure  assigned  them  by  nature,  many  ages 
^pse  during  the  childhood  of  his  being.     The  in- 
^cy  of  the  race  is  as  long  as  that  of  the  individual. 
3iig  as  his  species  has  covered  the  earth,  it  has  not 
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yet  entered  upon  the  manhood  of  existence.    The  cor* 
rupted  communities  and  now  decayed  empires  which 
have  successively  risen  and  fallen  during  this  constant 
but  unobserved  progress,  have  been  swept  away  when 
they  had  performed  their  mission  in  human  affairs. 
There  are  destroyers  provided  for  the  carrion  of  m- 
tionsy  not  less  than  the  corpses  of  individuals  ;  perni- 
cious remains  are  not  permitted  to  taint  the  moral  any 
more  than  the  material  atmosphere;  unseen  in  ordinary 
times,  the  vultures  of  the  North  appear  in  the  distance^ 
when  their  cleansing  is  required ;  the  Scythian  cavalry 
scent  from  afar  the  odour  of  human  corrupUon,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  vices  of  nations  conducts  the 
mighty  system  of  human  advancement. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

i  THE  CHANGES  IN  THE  PROGRESS  OF  SOCIETY  WHICH 
LIMIT  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  INCREASE. 

ARGUMENT. 

Necessity  for  the  growth  of  Restraints  on  the  Principle  of  Increase,  as  Society 
ranees — They  arise  accordingly  from  the  derelopement  of  the  Reason  of  Man 
Eflfeets  of  general  instruction  on  the  rate  of  Increase  From  the  influence  of 
ificial  Wants— Their  vast  and  progressive  importance— From  the  desire  of 
umulating  Property  and  bettering  one^s  condition— From  the  distinction  of 
tks  and  the  desire  of  rising  in  the  world— From  the  diminished  fecundity  of 
irriages  in  mature  life— And  the  mortality  of  great  cities — Importance  and 
ogressive. operation  of  these  limitations  to  Population. 

How  necessary  soever  a  rapid  increase  of  mankind 
lay  be  in  early  times,  it  is  evident  not  only  that  the 
ecessity  for  this  unlimited  operation  of  the  principle 
f  population  diminishes  in  tl\e  progress  of  society,  and 
liat  a  period  necessarily  arrives  when  some  powerful 
^raint  must  be  imposed  upon  the  mulitplication  of 
mankind.  With  the  introduction  of  regular  govern- 
ment, and  the  establishment  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
*vil  liberty,  the  most  powerful  causes  of  destruction 
re  removed..  The  improvement  of  art,  and  the 
^owth  of  capital,  multiplies  to  an  incredible  degree 
lie  power  of  augmenting  human  subsistence  ;  while 
le  prospect  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  this  toil,  gradu- 
Uy  reconciles  all  ranks  to  habits  of  continued  indus- 
7'  In  such  circumstances,  the  extension  of  the  hu- 
an  species  rapidly  ensues  ;  and  in  proportion  to  that 
tension  are  the  means  of  farther  advance  which  are 
brded. 
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It  has  already  been  shown»  that  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world,  and  in  an  infant  state  of  society  at 
any  period,  the  want  which  is  most  severely  felt 
is,  that  of  man  to  carry  on  the  numerous  undertak- 
ings which  are  everywhere  required — ^to  clear  forests, 
drain  marshes,  cultivate  plains,  construct  roads,  and 
build  cities.  The  difficulty  which  becomes  moit 
pressing  in  its  advanced  periods,  is  employment  to 
engage,  and  subsistence  to  feed,  the  multitudes  who 
are  continually  brought  into  the  world.  The  dispro- 
portion between  the  number  of  mankind  and  the  ex* 
tent  of  nature  seems  prodigious  in  the  infancy  of  the 
world ;  but  as  their  numbers  increase,  the  relation 
changes.  Human  labour  appears,  and  is  found  by  ex* 
perience  to  be  commensurate  to  the  greatest  unde^ 
takings  ;  the  species  seems  capable  of  an  unlimited  in- 
crease, until  at  length  the  proportion  turns  the  other 
way ;  the  apprehensions  of  men  take  a  different  di^e^ 
tion,  and  the  earth,  notwithstanding  its  extent,  i* 
thought  to  be  iuadequate*to  the  possible  multiplicatioo 
of  the  species. 

The  important  law  of  nature,  already  so  fuUf 
considered,  which  renders  the  labour  of  one  inai^ 
tfiore  than  adequate  to  his  own  support,  and,  co0' 
sequcntly,  gives  to  any  conceivable  multiplication  o* 
the  species  the  means,  while  there  remains  land  i^ 
the  world  to  cultivate,  of  providing  more  food  than  i^ 
requisite  for  their  own  subsistence,  secures  in  every  ag< 
tliis  first  element  of  comfort  to  the  human  race.  Bu 
though  subsistence  in  abundance  ufwn  the  w/iole  nitj 
be  provided  for  the  human  species,  it  does  not  follow 
that  in  particular  situations  there  may  not  be  a  diffi 
culty  in  getting  at  it ;  the  means  of  yielding  it  may  b 
«sui>erabuiidant  in  one  quarter,  and  drawing  toward 
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:heir  limits  in  another  ;  the  demand  for  labour,  which 
ilone  gives  to  man  in  civilized  life  the  key  to  the 
storehouse  of  nature,  may  be  stationary  or  declining ; 
md  the  interests  of  society  may  require  a  limit  to  be 
placed  in  a  particular  situation  to  human  increase* 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  more  or  less  the  case  in  all 
)Id  and  highly  civilized  communities,  where  it  is  uni- 
irersally  felt  that  the  multiplication  of  mankind,  ac- 
:ording  to  the  habits  and  capacities  of  earlier  times^ 
(vould  be  inconvenient,  and  if  continued  unrestrain* 
ed,  might,  in  the  end,  become  calamitous. 

Such  an  increase  of  the  human  species,  moreover, 
would  be  totally  inconsistent  with  the  intentions  of 
Providence  in  the  creation  of  man,  and  the  obvious 
destiny  of  his  intellectual  powers.  If  all  classes  were 
to  remain  occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
wd  to  continue  intent  only  on  the  preservation  of  ani- 
mal existence,  and  the  propagation  of  the  species,  the 
whole  conveniences  of  life,  the  arts  which  contribute 
to  its  embellishment,  the  acquisitions  which  exalt  its 
character  and  enlarge  its  enjoyments,  the  services 
which  elevate  the  soul  towards  its  final  celestial  des- 
tiny, would  remain  unknown.  A  stranger  to  the  com- 
forts, the  enjoyments,  and  the  virtues  of  civilized  life, 
""destitute  of  all  that  dignifies  or  adorns  the  human 
character, — man  would  continue  in  his  rudest  state  even 
tfter  a  large  portion  of  the  earth  was  subjected  to  his 
^ture,  and  all  the  innumerable  capacities  of  the  hu- 
^^^  soul  would  remain  buried  under  the  physical 
^ants  and  animal  propensities  of  his  being. 

But  if  siich  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
^ies  even  while  the  means  of  multiplying  subsist- 
ence  was  almost  unlimited,  and  the  earth  admitted  of 
^  apparently  indefinite  increase  of  inhabitants,  what 
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would  be  their  situation  if  these  means  were  to  become 
exhausted,  and  the  farther  multiplication  of  mankind 
were  to  be  prevented,  by  the  impossibility  of  drawing 
an  increase  of  subsistence  from  the  soil  ?     Such  a  con* 
tingency,  if  not  prevented  by  moral  causes,  would  be  ob- 
viously possible,  and  that  too  at  no  very  remote  period 
from  the  creation  of  the  human  race,  if  men,  like  the 
inferior  animals,  continually  and  in  all  ages  advanced 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  subsistence  ?   A  continual  prer 
sure  of  population  upon  subsistence,  an  increasing  po- 
verty among  the  weakest  part  of  society,  must  ineviti- 
bly  have  been  the  result.  The  imagination  can  conceife 
no  more  terrible  occurrence  than  that  of  the  human 
race  reaching  the  verge  of  subsistence,  with  the  ha- 
bits, the  desires,  and  the  occupations  of  the  earlieit 
age  of  the  world  still  prevailing  in  all  ranks  of  society. 
Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  therefore,  than  that 
the  interest  of  mankind  requires  that  the  principle  ot 
population,  unrestrained  in  the  first  stages  of  the  worMf 
to  secure  the  existence  and  extension  of  the  species* 
should  be  gradually  limited  as  civilisation  and  wealtia 
advances,  and  subjected  to  the  control  of  principles  de^ 
pendant  on  the  circumstances  in  which  society  is  pl^^ 
ced  in  its  later  stages. 

The  restraints  on  population  should  evidently  b^ 
of  a  kind  calculated  to  increase  as  society  advanced 
and  as  government  and  civilisation  assume  a  roor^ 
settled  and  perfect  form.  It  is  then  that  the  necessS 
ty  of  an  unlimited  operation  of  the  principle  of  ii^ 
crease  ceases,  because  the  dangers  which  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  species  at  an  earlier  period  are  r^ 
moved.  It  is  then  that  the  operation  of  restraints  00 
the  increase  of  mankind  becomes  necessary,  because  # 
redundancy  of  population  would  defeat  the  ends  ol 
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luman  existence^  and  endanger  the  welfare  of  .the 
^eater  part  of  its  members. 

These  limitations  should  be  of  a  kind  connected  with 
the  demand  for  labour y  and  the  means  of  obtaining  an 
enlarged  supply  of  subsistence  for  future  generations. 
Situated  as  the  great  body  of  mankind  find  them- 
selves in  every  civilized  society,  it  is  on  the  demand 
for  labour  that  their  present  welfare  and  their  means 
)f  rearing  a  family  is  mainly  dependant.  This  de« 
mand^  therefore^  affords  an  indication  whether  an  in- 
:rease  in  the  labouring  classes  is  required,  or  room  af- 
forded for  their  comfortable  support.  The  restraints 
E>n  population,  therefore,  must  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
contract  or  expand  according  to  the  means  which  are 
Eifforded  of  employing  and  maintaining  the  poor,  and 
they  cannot  rightly  regulate  the  rate  of  human  in- 
crease, unless  they  vary  according  to  the  contraction 
or  extension  of  these  means. 

Lastly,  these  limitations  evidently  require  to  be  unU 
tersal  in  their  operation,  and  founded  on  some  of  the 
strongest  desires  and  feelings  of  our  nature.  As  the  in- 
stinctive principle  they  are  destined  to  restrain  is  uni- 
versal in  its  operation,  and  incessant  in  its  effects,  so  the 
limiting  principle  must  be  proportionally  general  and 
powerful.  A  check  intended  to  restrain  the  most  ar- 
^^Qt  passions  of  our  nature  must  be  founded  on  our 
strongest  acquired  propensities. 

Such  a  check  is  provided  in  the  artificial  wants 
^i  habits  qf/bresight,  which  the  progress  of  society 
^cvelopes.  Strong  as  the  principle  of  population  is, 
^rience  proves  that  these  restraining  principles, 
vhen  they  are  suffered  to  develope  themselves,  are 

still  stronger.     Their  influence  over  the  human  mind 

• 

in  ages  of  civilisation  and  refinement  becomes  un- 
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bounded.  They  increase  with  the  extension  of  wealth 
and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge ;  they  derive 
their  best  support  from  the  precepts  and  practice  of 
Christianity ;  they  expand  with  the  growth  of  civil 
liberty  ;  they  flourish  in  the  midst  of  public  felicity. 
/The  nearer  that  a  state  approaches  to  the  termination 
assigned  by  nature  to  its  increase ; — the  more  that  a 
restraint  upon  the  multiplication  of  its  inhabitants  is 
required, — the  more  powerful  do  these  causes  of  retar* 
dation  become*  Long  before  society  arrives  at  the 
limit  where  an  increase  of  its  numbers  is  impossible, 
the  progress  of  population  is  checked  in  the  order  of 
nature,  by  the  habits  which  that  very  state  engenders^ 
without  privation  or  suffering  having  been  imposed 
on  any  of  its  members.  I^he  moving  power  in  this 
mighty  change  is  the  efforts  of  individuals  for  their 
own  welfare  ;  tlie  agents  by  which  it  acts  are  the 
desires  and  wishes  which  spring  up  in  the  breasts  of 
all  classes  by  the  progressive  objects  which,  as  society 
advances,  are  brought  to  bear  on  their  minds  ;  the 
foundation  on  which  they  rest  is  public  happiness. 

"  If  the  constitution  of  man,"  says  an  eminent  mo- 
dern writer,  "  were  composed  merely  of  his  active  pro- 
pensities, his  condition  would  in  a  great  degree  resem- 
ble tliat  of  the  lower  animals.  His  Reason,  however, 
renders  his  condition  upon  the  whole  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  theirs.  They  are  incapable  of  looking 
forward  to  consequences,  or  of  comparing  together  the 
different  gratifications  of  which  they  are  susceptible, 
and  accordingly*  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  perceive^  they 
yield  to  every  present  impulse.  But  man  is  able  to 
take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  his  various  principles 
of  action,  and  to  form  a  plan  of  conduct  for  the  at- 
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tainment  of  his  favourite  objects.  Every  such  plan 
implies  a  power  of  refusing  occasionally  to  particular 
active  principles  the  gratification  which  they  demand, 
from  a  view  to  the  general  welfare  of  life."* 

Another  essential  distinction  between  man  and  the 
lower  animals  is  to  be  found  in  the  change  which 
the  objects  of  his  desire  undergo  in  the  progress  of 
society.      As  the  condition  of  the  inferior  creation 
is  always  the  same,  their  wants  and  gratifications  re- 
main for  ever  unchanged.     In  man  a  different  and  a 
nobler  destination  may  be  discerned.     Destined  as 
he  is  advanced  in  the  individual  and  the  species,  his 
instincts  are  suited  to  his  progressivensLture^and  adapt- 
ed, not  to  one,  but  to  every  situation  in  which  he 
can  be  placed,  and  every  exigency  to  which  he  can  be 
reduced  in    consequence   of  his  physical   condition. 
The  difference  between  the  pursuits  and  the  objects  of 
childhood,  manhood,  and  old  age  in  the  individual, 
is  not  greater  than  between  the  prevailing  objects  of 
human  ambition,  and  the  ruling  principles  of  human 
conduct,  in  the  different  stages  of  society,  or  in  the 
different  aeras  of  the  world. 

A  third  distinction  between  man  and  the  inferior 
branches   of  creation  arises   from  the  gradation  of 
^^^h,  and  the  inequalities  in  the  condition  of  life, 
^liich  take  their  rise  from  the  first  appearance  of  his 
®I>ocies  upon  the  earth.     As  this  gradation  is  univer- 
®^1,  and  as  the  progress  of  society,  instead  of  diminish- 
^'^^^j  tends  rather  to  increase  the  inequalities  in  the 
^^^idition  of  mankind,  it   may  safely   be  concluded 
**^^t  it  is  intended  to  answer  some  important  pur- 
?^^%e8  in  the  economy  of  nature."   It  has  given,  ac- 
cordingly, to  the  human  mind  the  means  of  gaining 

♦  Dugald  Stewart's  Elements,  p.  87. 
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its  greatest  achievements ;  and  by  conferring  on  Bome 
the  wealth  to  encourage,  and  on  others  the  leisure  to 
cultivate  their  intellectual  powers,  has  produced  all 
the  refinements  of  art,  and  all  the  blessings  of  know- 
ledge among  mankind. 

As  these  three  peculiarities  in  the  condition  of  the 
human  species  constitute  the  essential  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  the  inferior  animals,  and  continue 
permanently  to  mark  his  race,  in  every  period  of 
its  progress,  so  it  is  from  them  that  the  limitations 
to  the  principle  of  increase  take  their  rise. 

I.  The  progressive  developement  of  human  reason 
is  one  of  the  first  sources  from  which  the  restraints 
upon  the  principle  of  population  arise.  It  has  been 
already  noticed,  that,  in  the  savage  state,  mankind, 
like  the  inferior  animals,  are  almost  entirely  govern- 
ed by  their  instinctive  desires.  As  the  passion  of 
sex  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  these  instincts,  it  neces- 
sai'ily  operates  at  that  period  with  resistless  force. 
Mankind  there  yield  universally  to  the  gratification 
of  their  desires  without  ever  regarding  the  conse- 
quences, and  become  the  parents  of  children,  without 
the  slightest  consideration  of  the  means  whereby  they 
are  to  be  maintained. 

Nor  is  this  propensity  to  early  marriage  in  the  in- 
fancy  of  society  either  so  burdensome  to  the  individual 
or  so  hazardous  to  the  welfare  of  the  oflfspring  as  it 
becomes  in  later  times.  Placed  at  a  distance  from 
each  other  in  wild  and  uninhabited  districts,  each 
little  horde  of  men  must  depend  on  its  own  exertions 
for  the  support  of  life.  The  means  of  storing  up  sub* 
sistence  in  a  durable  form  being  totally  unknown,  and 
the  human  species  being  literally  dependant  on  their 
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continued  exertions  for  their  daily  breads  the  multipli^ 
cation  of  mankind,  so  far  from  being  a  burden,  is  an 
advantage.  The  assistance  of  a  wife  is  indispensable  to 
the  management  of  the  family,  the  care  of  the  house, 
and  the  cooking  of  victuals  :  the  aid  of  children  be- ' 
comes  of  the  last  importance  in  the  defence  of  the 
tribe,  the  care  of  its  herds,  or  the  cultivation  of  its 
fields.  Hence  the  numerous  allusions  in  ancient  Scrip- 
ture to  the  blessing  and  assistance  of  children,  and 
hence  the  remarkable  feeling  so  universal  over  the 
east,  that  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes  is  to  die  with- 
oui  an  offspring.*     And  truly  if  the  helpless  situation 
of  the  aged  in  rude  or  barbarous  times  is  considered, 
when  their  strength  has  forsaken  them,  and  no  means 
of  earning  their  livelihood  remain,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  few  prospects  than  that  of  dying  childless 
could  be  more  alarming.     Lord  Bacon  has  said  that 
children  in  civilized  times  multiply  the  cares  of  life, 
but  diminish  the  terrors  of  death :  in  ruder  ages  it 
^ay  safely  be  affirmed,  that  they  aid  the  vigour  of 
^onth,  and  support  the  .weakness  of  age. 

The  developement  and  cultivation  of  Reason  is  the 
fif^t  cause  of  the  voluntary  restraints  which   men 
iccipose  upon  the  increase  of  their  number.    The  ha- 
bit of  early  marriages,  indispensable  to  the  progress 
o^    the  race  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  gradually 
^^^^oomes  unnecessary,  and  at  last  burdensome.  Where 
^  v^iUsation  has  taken  a  lasting  root,  the  individual  finds 
^•Uself  protected  by  the  society  in  which  he  is  placed. 
'^ike  necessity  for  an  early  marriage  to  form  a  little 
^^^tde  round  him9elf  is  less  strongly  felt.     The  burden 
of  an  offspring  increases  with  the  increase  in  the  wants 
^d  desires  of  civilized  life,  and  with  the  multiplica- 

♦  Min's  India,  1.381. 
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lion  of  those  who  are  seeking  a  livelihood  around  hini« 
Imprudent  marriages  are  everywhere  seen  to  be  the 
source  of  much  suffering,  and  frequently  to  involve 
the  parents  in  irretrievable  ruin. 

The  cultivation  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  habit 
of  restraining  its  passions,  which  the  establishment 
of  government  and  of  good  order  produce,  both  enable 
men  to  perceive  the  consequences  of  imprudent  con- 
duct,  and  to  withstand,  from  a  regard  to  the  future, 
the  propensities  which  might  in  the  end  be  disastrous. 
It  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  man,  as  Mr  Stewart 
has  well  observed,  to  form  the  idea  of  happiness  upon 
the  wkole,  and  to  deny  to  a  particular  active  propen« 
sity  the  gratification  it  demands  from  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  welfare  of  life.  The  exercise  of  this  self-de« 
nial  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  unless  some  object 
exists  for  which  it  is  to  be  incurred  ;  and  it  is  in  vain 
to  expect  that  these  principles  will  ojierate  generally, 
unless  those  faculties  which  distinguish  man  from  the 
lower  animals  have  been  fully  developed. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  the  instruction  of  mankind 
becomes  so  important  an  element  in  the  formation  of 
public  happiness.  Education  unfolds  the  rational 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  fits  men  to  contend  with 
their  active  propensities  ;  it  enables  them  to  sur- 
vey the  world  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  to  re- 
gulate their  own  conduct  by  the  examples  of  happi- 
ness or  misery  which  they  see  around  them.  These 
are  precisely  the  habits  and  the  views  which  are  des- 
tined by  nature  to  regulate  the  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  increase  ;  their  deveIo{)ement,  therefore,  is 
materially  aided  by  the  acquisition  of  that  character 
which  general  information  is  fitted  to  bestow. 

The  diffusion  of  instruction    has  a  tendency   to 
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restrain  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  increase, 
both  by  the  habits  of  prudence  and  economy  which  it 
produces,  and  by  the  means  of  individual  elevation 
which  it  affords.  The  habits  of  moral  restraint,  and 
the  desire  to  form  the  marriage  union,  where  it  can 
be  done  without  imprudence,  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce such  exertions  as  may  make  some  provision  for 
the  future  family.  The  savings  of  preceding  years 
are  carefully  preserved  ;  the  young  man  becomes  in* 
dustrious  and  economical,  that  he  may  have  some  little 
stock  to  establish  himself  in  life.^  Habits  are  thus 
acquired  which  are  of  inestimable  importance,  not  only 
to  the  individual,  but  to  the  state  of  which  he  is  a 
member;  and  which,  by  descending  from  father  to 
son,  bequeath  to  future  ages  the  most  invaluable  of 
all  inheritances,  that  of  an  active,  frugal,  and  indus* 
trious  peasantry. 

The  means  of  elevation,  which  information  opens 
to    the   more   highly   gifted    and    aspiring    among 
the  lower  orders,  are  not  less  instrumental  in  limit- 
ing the  principle  of  population.     The  strongest  de- 
sire in  the  human  mind  in  civilized  life  is  that  of 
^^itering  one's  condition ;  of  rising,  by  prudence  or 
^-Xcrtion,  above  the  situation  in  which  the  individual 
^^w  bom.    Some  degree  of  mental  cultivation  is  indis- 
P^^^sable   towards  the  developement  of  this  desire ; 
"^^*;h  because  it  unfolds  the  advantages  of  successful 
i^^ustry,  and  the  objects  of  ambition  to  which  it  leads, 
^^^  furnishes  the  means  of  raising  the  aspirant  above 
"^^  original  sphere  in  life.     The  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion, therefore,  tends  not  only  to  foster  the  habits  re- 
V^isite  for  the  progressive  limitation  of  the  principle 

•  Dewar's  Ireland,  p.  94. 
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of  increase,  but  awakens  the  desires  which  hold  oat 
the  strongest  inducement  to  their  acquisition* 

The  examples  of  individuals  who  succeed  in  elevat- 
ing themselves  above  their  original  situation  muy,  in* 
deed,  be  few,  but  the  influence  of  these  examples  extends 
over  a  much  wider  circle.  Like  the  military  hononrs 
bestowed  by  a  successfal  conqueror,  they  excite  the 
ambition  and  influence  the  conduct  of  thousands  who 
are  never  destined  to  receive  such  distinction.  Few 
may  be  so  successful  as  totally  to  change  their  for* 
tunes  by  such  exertions ;  but  all  see  the  immediate 
prospect  of  improving  their  condition  by  submitting  to 
them.  Every  man,  how  humble  soever  his  situation, 
if  his  intellect  has  received  any  cultivation,  has  some 
object  of  desire  which  is  almost  within  his  reach,  and 
which  a  slight  exertion  enables  him  to  attain  ;  some 
wish  to  gratify,  some  indulgence  to  obtain,  some  ac- 
quisition to  make.  The  habit  of  submitting  to  present 
privation,  in  order  to  enjoy  these  objects,  does  not 
expire  with  their  acquisition  ;  but  continues  to  in- 
fluence the  conduct  of  life,  and  is  perpetuated  by  the 
succession  of  new  desires  or  of  higher  objects  of  am- 
bition, which  spring  up  with  the  success  of  former 
exertion.  The  formation  of  these  habits,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  these  desires,  is  the  best  security  against 
the  miseries  of  a  redundant  population,  by  accustoming 
the  lower  orders  to  thosehabits  of  systematic  industry, 
and  that  power  of  provident  control,  which  prevents 
its  existence. 

The  necessity  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  or- 
ders is  felt  much  more  strongly  in  the  advanced  than 
in  the  early  periods  of  society.  The  condition  of  roan 
in  the  pastoral  or  agricultural  state  imprints  upon  his 
mind  a  natural  education,  which  compensates  in  m 
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great  degree  for  the  want  of  that  which  is  acquired. 
From  the  variety  of  occupations  in  which  tliey  are  en- 
gaged, the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  struggle, 
the  early  thought  which  they  are  compelled  to  exert, 
the  solitude  in  which  their  lives  are  spent,  and  the 
magnificence  of  nature  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
the  character  of  man  in  those  situations  acquires  a  de- 
gree of  elevation  and  firmness  almost  unknown  in  ci- 
vilized life.     The  division  of  labour,  the  extension  of 
cities,  and  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  are  in 
general  productive  of  degradation  to  the  habits  of 
the  labouring  classes.     The  mechanic  or  the  weaver, 
whose  life  is  spent  in  one  unvarying  employment  for 
which  little  skill  and  no  thought  are  requisite,  whose 
wants  are  supplied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  dwel- 
ling, and  whose  ideas  are  circumscribed  by  a  few  ob- 
jects, amidst  which  he  is  placed,  rapidly  sinks  into  a 
state  of  mental  degradation,  from  which  the  most 
ruinous  consequences  to  himself  and  to  society  may  be 
anticipated.    Intoxication  or  licentious  indulgence  be- 
comes his  only  enjoyment ;  human  depravity  sur- 
^unds  him  on  every  side  ;  the  sense  of  shame  is  obli- 
terated in  the  multitudes  by  whom  criminal  actions 
^^^  perpetrated.     In  no  stage  of  society  is  the  want  of 
^Ucation  so  strongly  felt,  not  merely  to  elevate  the 
huxnan  mind,  but  to  prevent  it  from  sinking  under  the 
^fluence  of  the  corrupted  atmosphere  with  which  it  is 
^^**l^unded.    If  the  situation  of  a  weaver  in  the  midst 
^^  H  great  city,  be  compared  with  that  of  an  Arab  in 
the  desert,  or  the  American  Indian  in  the  forest,  the 
^nxth  of  these  observations  will  be  very  apparent. 

It  is  important,  however,  thai  the  real  efiects  of 
cA^cation  upon  the  lower  orders  should  be  understood, 
^^d  that  visionary  consequences  should  not  be  antici- 
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pated  from  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  is  so  ar- 
dently pursued  by  tlie  humane  and  philanthropic  io 
this  country.     Great  as  its  effects  are,  they  reach  only 
a  limited  number  of  the  working-classes,  and  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  influence  of  artificial  wants  upon 
the  great  body  of  mankind.     Few,  comparatively 
6])eaking,  of  the  poor  can  ever  be  brought  to  appreciate 
the  enjoyments  of  knowledge,  but  there  are  hardly  any 
who  do  not  feel  the  advantages  of  comfort  if  it  is  once 
placed  within  their  reach  :  many  will  neglect  the  dis- 
coveries of  Newton,  but  hardly  any  are  insensible  to 
the  advantages  of  substantial  clothing  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  plentiful  repast.     It  must  always  be  reed* 
lected  that  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  are  original- 
ly the  same  as  the  higher :  we  must  not  expect  a  sys- 
tem to  operate  universally  upon  them  which  is  only 
partial  in  its  effects  upon  their  superiors.    How  many 
of  the  higher  orders  are  pennaneutly  influenced  by  the 
enjoyments  of  literature,  or  would  be  found  willing  to 
njakc  any  sacrifices  in  the  vigour  of  life  for  its  acqui- 
sition ?  How  many  even  in  the  learned  professioDfl^ 
where  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  is  indispensable, 
make  study  a  habit,  or  prove  by  their  conduct  that  it 
is  one  of  their  greatest  sources  of  happiness  ?    If  as/ 
man  has  found  a  fifth  of  his  acquaintances  in  any  rank 
or  condition  of  life,  to  whom  these  enjoyments  were 
habitual,he  may  consider  himself  singularly  fortunate. 
In  truth,  the  power  of  intellectual  exertion,  and  the 
concomitant  capacity  for  intellectual  gratification,  isli* 
mitod  to  a  small  part  of  mankind,  and  never  was  in* 
tended  by  nature  for  universal  diffusion.     The  vari^ 
tii's  in  the  surface  of  the  globt*,  and  in  the  productiol^ 
of  the  soil  in  different  climates,  is  not  greater  than  ^ 
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tal  character.  As  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
d  was  destined  for  human  habitations  and  the 
uction  of  human  subsistence,  so  it  is  level  and 
ted  for  these  purposes.  In  like  manner,  as  the 
t  body  of  the  people  are  destined  by  the  condition 
lan  to  a  life  of  labour  and  physical  exertion,  so 

•  happiness  is  centered  in  physical  enjoyment.  And 
fortunate  for  them  and  for  society  that  such  is  the 
titution  of  their  nature.  If  the  whole  of  the  labour- 
classes  were  to  be  really  imbued  with  the  love  of 
y,  and  filled  with  the  information  which  it  pro- 
s,  it  would  be  ruinous  to  their  happiness  and  their 
ilness  in  the  world.  Continual  dissatisfaction  with 

*  condition  in  life  increasing,  longing  after  plea- 
3  and  a  mode  of  life  which  they  could  never  attain, 
ultimate  disqualification  for  the  discharge  of  their 
ble  duties,  would  necessarily  result  from  such  a 
ge.  The  common  observation,  that  those  among 
ower  orders  whose  taste  is  highly  cultivated,  or 

distinguish  themselves  by  their  mental  powers, 
I  prove  unfortunate  in  life,  or  fall  into  habits  of 
cication  and  idleness,  shews  how  generally  these 
ts  have  followed  from  such  acquisitions, 
ature  has  not  destined  all  soils  to  produce  the 
i  fruits,  but  made  the  variety  of  situation  and  of 
ate  the  means  of  the  interchange  of  different  pro- 
ions,  and  of  cementing  the  union  of  mankind  by 
strong  bond  of  mutual  advantage.  In  like  man- 
she  has  not  fitted  all  minds  to  achieve  the 
5  objects,  or  derive  their  enjoyments  from  the 
a  pursuits,  but  made  the  capacity  for  happi- 
as  varied  as  the  employments  of  men,  and  as 
cereal  as  the  race  itself.     It  is  this  variety  in  the 

OL.  I.  G 
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minds  of  men  which  combines  equality  in  the  happi- 
ness of  each  individual,  with  diversity  in  the  spheres 
which  they  fill  in  life,  and  draws  the  bonds  of  society 
together  from  the  mutual  dependence  of  its  members 
on  each  other.     To  expect  the  taste  for  scientific  or  li* 
tcrary   enjoyment   ever   to    be   universally   diffused 
among  mankind,  is  as  visionary  as  to  expect  the  olive 
and  the  vine  to  flourish  universally  over  the  globe. 
If  such  a  state  of  things  arose,  who  would  be  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  that  is,  who 
would  discharge  the  duties  of  nine-tenths  of  the  hu- 
man race  ?   We  may  admire  the  talent  which  Lord 
Brougham  has  displayed  in  unfolding  the  enjoyments 
of  scientific  ])ursuits,  but  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that 
the  due  appreciation  of  the  merit  of  his  work  will  ever 
be  diffused  over  a  much  more  extensive  sphere  than 
the  talent  which  created  it. 

While  this  consideration  may  serve  to  explain  the 
melancholy  fact,  that  the  extension  of  education  has, 
in  situations  where  it  is  naturally  engendered,  had  do 
eflfect  in  diminishing  the  prevalence  of  crime;  and  that 
those  who  have  enjoyed  its  benefits  arc  not  only  not  less 
prone  to  depravity  than  their  uninstructed  neighbours, 
but  perhaps  more  so ;  it  not  only  aflbrds  no  reason  for 
abating  in  the  exertions  made  for  securing  this  bene- 
fit to  the  i)oor,  but  removes  one  of  the  arguments 
usually  urged  against  its  adoption.*  If  the  class  fit- 
ted by  nature  to  acquire  habits  of  study  is  a  small 
part  only  of  society,  the  depravity  of  the  other  classes 
furnishes  no  reason  for  withholding  it  from  those  to 
whom  it  may  prove  a  benefit :  because  great  part  of 

*  Vide  iiifrn  XI.  whoro  Uic  vffvci  of  I^ducutioii  on  Crime  is  fully  dif- 
ru-i-Hxl. 
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de  seed  is  choked  by  briars,  or  perishes  on  the  sand, 
;  does  not  follow  that  it  should  not  be  scattered  in 
ie  hope  of  part  taking  root  on  good  soil.  It  is  of 
nmense  importance  to  themselves  that  a  part,  how- 
ler small,  of  the  lower  orders  should  be  trained  to 
abits  of  foresight  and  industry,  for  it  is  impossible 
)  foresee  how  far  the  beneficial  influence  of  such  ex- 
mples  may  extend :  and  it  is  of  the  last  moment  to 
be  fortunes  of  the  state,  that  the  talent  and  energy 
ebich  is  scattered  over  the  multitudes  in  the  lower 
^alks  of  life,  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  public 
s^elfare.  From  the  great  superiority  of  the  lower  or- 
ders to  the  higher  in  point  of  numbers,  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  talent  is  to  be  found  among  them  than 
among  their  superiors.  It  is  in  the  extrication  and 
developement  of  this  talent,  that  the  vast  superiority 
of  free  over  despotic  states  consists.  No  decay  in 
energy  or  national  ability  is  to  be  apprehended  when 
it  \s  sought  for  sufficiently  deep  among  the  numbers 
of  mankind,  and  general  corruption  has  not  overspread 
the  great  body  of  the  people. 

In  weighing  the  comparative  benefits  and  dangers 
of  general  education,  we  must  beware  of  being  led 
^ray  by  the  inconveniences  and  evils  with  which  it 
may  be  felt  to  be  attended  at  a  particular  period  or 
crisis  of  difficulty ;  and  even  then  attend  to  the  coun- 
tervailing antidotes  which  it  has  brought  into  action 
on  the  other  side.  In  moments  of  irritation,  periods 
)f  political  transition,  or  under  the  pressure  of  sufTer- 
ng,  the  power  of  reading  may  augment  the  violence 
f  faction,  and  favour  the  spread  of  sedition  :  but  these 
doments  are  transitory,  and  if  their  physical  wants 
re  gratified,  the  attention  of  the  lower  orders  will, 
re  long,  be  again  absorbed  in  their  individual  pur* 
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suits.*  Nor  is  the  evil  without  its  antidote^  even  in 
such  peculiar  circumstances.  If  the  turbulence  of  the 
lower  orders  is  augmented  by  the  spread  of  informa- 
tion,  the  vigour,  the  energy,  and  the  power  of  the 
higher  is  augmented  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 
Nowhere  is  sedition  so  little  to  be  apprehended  as  in 
free  and  enlightened  states.  While  the  privileged 
ranks  in  France,  where  ignorance  universally  pre- 
vailed at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  fled  b^ 
fore  its  terrors,  and  abandoned  their  country  to  the 
ravages  of  a  small  and  atrocious  faction,  the  middling 
classes  in  England,  among  whom  information  was 
universally  diffused,  united,  on  a  similar  crisis,  with 
their  superiors  in  the  defence  of  order,  and  presented 
a  compact  front,  impenetrable  alike  to  foreign  enemies 
and  domestic  treason. 

Lastly,  although  the  taste  to  enjoy,  and  the  capa- 
city to  understand,  scientific  information  may  be  li- 
mited to  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  the  desire  for 
RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  is  universal,  and  so  power- 
ful in  its  attractions  as  torival,  and  often  subdue,  even 
in  a  large  proportion  of  mankind,  the  enjoyments  of 
sense.  Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  making  those  who  are  doomed  to  a  life  of  in- 
cessant labour  abandon  the  soLice  of  an  exhausted 
frame,  for  the  sober  enjoyments  of  study,  experience 
proves,  that  the  interest  of  religious  information  isca* 
pable  of  afiecting  the  most  degraded  classes,  and  awak- 
ening a  sense  of  moral  duty  even  in  the  humblest  sta' 
tions.  In  the  poorest  cottages  of  Scotland,  in  the  80^ 
litiide  of  the  Highland  valleys,  and  in  the  gloom  of  tb^ 
Lnnarksliire  mines,  the  Hible  is  almost  always  to  b' 

*  Coiiipuro  Hrimin  in  IHlf)  ami  18^^;  or  in  1^3^  and  IKM*. 
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found,  and  the  poor  inhabitant,  to  whom  the  chief  en- 
joyments of  existence  are  unknown,  finds,  in  the  pro- 
mises of  religion,  enough  to  gild  his  unambitious  life. 
The  Divine  precept,  which  commanded  the  fathers  of 
Christianity  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  has 
found  its  counterpart  in  the  human  heart;  and  in 
every  people,  and  in  every  climate,  the  desire  for  re- 
ligious instruction  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  universal  feelings  of  our  nature.     It  is  be- 
cause education  extends  the  means  of  gratifying  this 
universal  wish,  that  it  becomes  so  important  an  ele- 
ment in  the  social  system:  borne  on  the  wings  of 
religion,  it  spreads  as  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  soul 
can  interest  the  human  species.     In  vain  did  the 
genius  of  antiquity  seek  to  spread  information  through 
m  extended  class  in  society ;  in  vain  will  the  delu- 
sion of  modem  times  endeavour  to  separate  useful 
knowledge  from  religious  precept :   the  cravings  of 
humanity  will  never  be  satisfied  with  such  a  neglect 
^{  the  first  desires  of  our  nature,  and  if  it  continues,  so- 
trial  evil  will  never  fail  to  bring  about  its  punishment. 
The  knowledge  of  antiquity  extended  only  to  a  limited 
class  of  the  state,  because  it  related  to  objects  which, 
generally  speaking,  interest  the  higher  orders  alone : 
the  education  of  modem  times  has  spread  through  all 
classes  of  society,  because  it  conveys  instruction  on  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  our  nature,  and  relates  to  subjects 
interesting  alike  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.   In  the  diflTu- 
sion  of  general  information,  therefore,  in  modern  tiniefei, 
We  discern  another  blessing  communicated  to  mankind 
^7  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  in  ]tf»  adaf^ 
^tion  to  the  interests  of  society,  and  the  develo[>eifiefjt 
^f  the  limitations  to  population  in  itf^  advanced  htaget^, 
another  proof  of  its  Divine  origin. 
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Notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  his  reasdn»  man 
is  nearly  as  much  governed  in  his  most  essential  par- 
ticulars by  the  effects  of  instinct  as  the  lower  animals. 
All  the  essential  interests  of  our  being,  whether  in  the 
individual  or  in  society,  are  provided  for  by  the  in* 
herent  principles  which  prompt  the  individual  to  a 
certain  conduct,  without  his  being  aware  of  the  ulti- 
mate consequences  of  his  actions.     The  developement 
of  the  limitations  to   population  affords  a  striking 
example  of  this  truth.     Any  attempt  to  coerce  the 
multiplication  of  mankind  by  considerations  drawn 
from  the  ultimate  danger  to  be  apprehQoded  from  a 
redundancy  in  the  numbers  of  the  species,  or  by  the 
authority  of  the  magistrate,  would  be  utterly  ineffec- 
tual.  But  that  momentous  change,  which  neither  the 
wisdom,  nor  the  power  of  man  could  effect,  is  silently 
brought  about  by  the  hand  of  Nature.     The  ageota 
she  employs  are  the  successive  desires  and  habits  which 
spring  up  in  the  human  mind  with  the  revolution  of 
time :  the  moving  power  is  the  efforts  of  individuals 
for  their  own  advancement.     Thus  the  interest  of 
every  member  of  society  is  inseparably  connected  with 
that  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  and  while 
he  is  actuated  only  by  a  desire  to  promote  his  own  ad* 
vantage,  while  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  his  own  for- 
tification, he  is  led  by  an  invisible  hand  to  do  that 
which  is  most  consonant  to  the  condition  of  his  race 
around  him,  and  best  adapted  to  secure  its  welfare  in 
future  times. 

II.  The  next  circumstance  which  leads  to  the  limi* 
tation  of  the  principle  of  increase,  is  the  extension  of 
artificial  tcants  among  the  {leople. 

As  the  principle  of  population  is  an  instinctive  dc* 
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sire,  which  operates  before  reason  is  developed,  or  fore- 
sight has  commenced,  so  it  is  by  the  growth  of  desires 
inconsistent  with  its  early  gratification  that  its  im- 
pulse can  alone  be  restrained.  These  counteracting 
desires  are  neither  felt  nor  required  in  the  first  stages 
of  society.  They  become  indispensable  to  the  welfare 
of  the  species,  however,  as  its  numbers  extend,  and 
they  are  developed  accordingly  by  the  same  causes 
which  call  for  their  operation. 

The  division  of  labour,  and  the  separation  of  em- 
ployments, iB  the  first  circumstance  which  opens  the 
germ  of  thqpe  acquired  wants  which  afterwards  pos- 
sess such  an  unlimited  sway  over  the  human  mind. 
The  division  of  occupations  enables  the  labourer  in 
every  department  to  raise  a  greater  quantity  of  pro- 
duce than  he  could  have  done  when  his  attention  was 
distracted  by  a  variety  of  pursuits.  He  finds  that  the 
fruits  of  his  labour  exceed  his  annual  consumption, 
and  a  little  stock  thus  accumulates  on  his  hands,  avail* 
able  either  to  present  enjoyment  or  future  ambition. 
The  labours  of  his  neighbours  in  the  mechanical  or 
useful  arts  offer  an  agreeable  subject  of  exchange  for 
his  surplus  produce,  and  the  interest  of  both  is  pro- 
moted by  making  the  transfer.  The  acquisition  of 
one  comfort,  or  the  indulgence  of  one  gratification, 
not  only  renders  its  enjoyment  necessary,  but  ex- 
cites the  desire  for  another.  No  sooner  is  this  addi- 
tional comfort  attained  and  become  habitual,  than  a  new 
object  of  desire  begins  to  be  felt.  To  the  succession 
of  such  objects  there  is  no  end.  From  the  time  that 
mankind  first  pass  the  boundary  of  actual  necessity, 
and  begin  to  feel  the  force  of  acquired  wants,  they 
have  entered  on  a  field  to  which  imagination  itself  can 
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affix  no  limits.  The  highest  objects  of  luxury  in 
one  age  become  comforts  to  the  one  which  succeeds 
it,  and  are  considered  as  absolute  necessaries  in  the 
lapse  of  a  few  generations.  The  houses  which  are 
now  inhabited  by  the  lowest  of  the  populace  were  the 
abodes  of  rank  and  opulence  three  centuries  ago ;  the 
floors  strewed  with  rushes,  which  were  the  mark  of 
dignity  under  the  Plantagenet  princes,  would  now  be 
rejected  even  by  the  inmates  of  workhouses;  and  the 
vegetables  which  were  known  only  to  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  garden  of 
every  English  labourer.* 

Each  succeeding  generation  is  bred  up  in  the  ha- 
bits of  indulgence  to  which  the  preceding  one  only 
attained  by  the  result  of  many  years  of  successful 
exertion.     The  parent  who  has  raised  himself  from 
the  middling  to  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  or  from  the 
lower  to  the  middling  by  a  laborious  industry,  com- 
municates to  his  children  the  habits  and  the  wants  to 
which  he  latterly  succeeded.    The  gratifications  which 
were  considered  as  the  highest  objects  of  ambition,  or 
the  last  step  of  luxury  during  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  are  regarded  as  mere  necessaries  by  his  poste- 
rity.    To  descend  to  the  mode  of  life  to  which  he 
cheerfully  submitted  for  so  long  a  period,  would  be  to 
thcin  an  insupportable  degradation.     They  in  their 
turn  fix  their  aifections  upon  still  higher  gratifications, 
which  are  seen  and  envied  from  the  elevated  ground 
from  which  they  commence  their  career;  and  if  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  attain  these  objects  of  ambi* 

*  Sullfif]  wah  brought  from  FlanderH  for  Queen  £lizal>eth*8  talilc, 
iind  |M)tut<>eft  were  conMtlere<l  ai>  valuable  aKpiiie-appleti;  watches  and 
silk  .sto<kings  were  the  luxury  of  the  Court  alone. —  Hume's  Eoi^lftod, 
V.  y^:i.  Appendix^  iii. 
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tioD,  they  find  other  desires  constantly  springing  up, 
and  long  after  still  farther  gratifications,  as  far  remov- 
ed from  their  reach,  as  those  which  first  excited  their 
youthful  imagination.  The  incessant  desire  of  every 
succeeding  generation  becomes  to  preserve  the  advan- 
tages which  their  predecessors  had  gained,  and  to  raise 
itself  above  the  level  to  which  it  was  destined  by  its 
birth  ;  and  a  fall  from  those  advantages  is  felt  as  the 
severest  penalty  of  imprudence  or  guilt. 

As  no  boundary  can  be  affixed  to  the  extension  of 
human  comfort,  or  the  increase  of  human  convenience, 
so  there  is  no  limit  to  the  descent  of  these  acquired 
advantages,  through  the  innumerable  ranks  of  society. 
In  this  respect,  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
progress  of  opulence,  in  the  manners  of  the  great,  has 
a  most  important  effect  on  the  habits  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  people.  In  feudal  or  barbarous  ages, 
when  the  splendour  of  the  nobility  is  displayed  only 
in  the  multitude  of  their  retainers,  the  strength  of 
their  castles,  or  the  rude  hospitality  by  which  they 
are  distinguished,  no  attempt  at  emulation  can  take 
place  among  their  inferiors.  The  line  which  separates 
the^  privileged  orders  from  the  labouring  classes  is  at 
once  perceived  to  be  impassable.  The  peasants  in 
the  country,  or  the  burghers  in  the  towns,  have  nei- 
ther the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  imitate  their 
superiors.  Any  such  attempt  would  only. expose 
them  to  the  violence  of  their  landlords,  or  the  con- 
tempt of  their  neighbours.  In  such  a  state  of  society, 
accordingly,  the  habits  of  the  lower  oH^rs  of  necessity 
remain  stationary.  During  the  prev^ence  of  the 
feudal  system  in  Europe,  the  manners  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  underwent  hardly  any  alteration  ;  and  in 
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the  east,  where  aristocratic  violence  has  subsisted  from 
the  earliest  ages,  their  habits  and  mode  of  life  differ 
in  no  respect  from  what  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Cyrus  or  Alexander. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate,  therefore,  the  importance 
of  that  change  in  society  which,  by  spreading  habits 
of  refined  enjoyment  among  the  landed  proprietors,  not 
only  prevents  their  wealth  from  being  absorbed  in  the 
maintenance  of  military  power,  and  consequently  em- 
ployed only  in  achieving  deeds  of  violence,  but  turns 
it  into  a  channel,  where  it  at  once  encourages  the  in- 
dustry of  their  inferiors,  and  furnishes  an  example  of 
comfort  which  is  not  beyond  their  reach.  Every  ad- 
dition which  is  made  to  the  luxuries  of  the  great  be- 
comes in  the  end  an  addition  of  comfort  to  the  poor. 
When  the  revenue  of  a  princely  estate,  instead  of 
being  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  idle  retainers, 
as  in  the  days  of  feudal  anarchy,  is  spent  in  the  gra- 
tification  of  acquired  desires,  or  in  the  erection  of 
splendid  edifices,  the  nobleman  has  descended  into  an 
arena,  where  he  is  liable  to  be  rivalled,  if  not  outdone, 
by  the  labouring  classes  of  society.  The  wealth  of 
the  merchant  or  the  manufacturer  may  shortly  eclipse 
the  splendours  even  of  hereditary  greatness,  and  the 
embarrassed  descendant  of  the  greatest  families  may 
Ik?  glad  to  receive  the  i>ecaniary  support,  or  even 
court  the  alliance,  of  those  who  are  sprung  from  the 
tenants  who  tilled  their  lands.  The  effects  of  this 
emulation  are  not  confined  to  the  richest  and  most 
opulent  of  the  industrious  classes.  Their  example 
operates  with  no  less  force  upon  the  class  immediately 
beneath  themselves,  who  are  not  only  stimulated  Co 
exertion  by  the  pro9i>ect  of  successful  industry,  but 
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seized  with  the  desire  of  enjoying  the  comforts  which 
they  perceive  coming  within  their  reach.  The  effect 
of  this  descent  of  artificial  wants  through  the  diffe- 
rent ranks  of  society  is  universal.  Every  class  forms 
its  habits  upon  that  immediately  above  itself,  and 
speedily  adopts  any  change  which  appears  prevalent 
among  its  superiors,  until  the  connection  becomes 
unbroken,  and  the  addition  of  a  link  to  the  chain  in 
the  hands  of  the  prince  raises  it  perceptibly  in  those 
of  the  peasant. 

The  extension  of  artificial  wants  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns  is  of  course  more  immediate  than  what 
takes  place  in  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  close 
proximity  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders,  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  improvements,  where  luxury,  inven- 
tion, talent,  and  opulence  are  brought  together.  It 
is  by  the  influence  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  the 
effect  of  their  example,  that  it  is  alone  possible  to 
spread  these  desires  among  the  peasantry  of  the  coun- 
try. And  it  is  here  that  the  important  effects  both 
of  the  division  of  landed  property  among  a  great  va- 
riety of  possessors,  and  of  the  residence  of  such  pro- 
prietors among  their  tenantry,  become  most  conspi- 
cuous. Where  great  districts  of  country,  as  in  Spain 
and  Scotland,  are  engrossed  by  one  proprietor,  the 
influence  of  his  example  upon  the  inhabitants  of  his 
estate  can  hardly  be  felt.  ^Whether  he  resides  on  his 
property  or  in  the  metropolis,  which  in  all  probability 
will  attract  him  to  its  walls,  he  is  equally  unknown 
to  the  great  body  of  his  tenantry.  Unless  circum- 
stances, as  in  the  last  of  these  coimtries,  are  favourable 
to  the  formation  of  an  opulent  class  of  tenantry,  the 
people  on  such  great  estates  have  no  means  of  becom- 
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ing  acquainted  with  the  conveniences  or  comforts  of 
life.  The  growth  of  artificial  wants  is  prevented  by 
the  absence  of  any  examples  to  show  their  advantage, 
or  excite  the  desire  of  possessing  them.  It  is  by  the 
establishment  of  a  numerous  and  resident  body  of 
landed  proprietors  that  the  great  evil  is  prevented  of 
the  labouring  classes  sinking  into  degradation,  and 
remaining  contented  with  the  support  of  animal  life, 
while  their  superiors  are  advancing  in  the  refinements 
of  opulence.  When  the  land  is  divided  among  a  great 
number  of  proprietors  of  different  degrees  of  fortune, 
but  all  residing  among  their  people,  each  mansion- 
house  becomes  the  centre  of  a  little  circle,  the  indivi* 
duals  of  which,  from  perceiving  the  advantages  of 
artificial  comfort,  become  possessed  by  the  desire  of 
enjoying  it,  and  gradually  adopt  such  improvements 
as  apj)ear  within  their  reach.  It  is  from  these  foun- 
tains that  the  stream  of  artificial  wants  is  spread  over 
the  country,  and  with  them  the  invaluable  habits  and 
desires  to  which  they  give  rise. 

Ifevery  thing  else  were  wanting,  this  consideration 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  refute  the  paradox,  recently 
and  confidently  advanced  by  a  distinguished  writer,  * 
that  Ireland  is  not  materially  injured  by  the  non-re- 
sidence of  her  landed  proprietors.  It  may  no  doubt 
be  true  that  the  encouragement  to  the  labour  of  the 
world  is  as  great  whether  the  produce  of  individual 
industry  is  consumed  at  the  metropolis  of  the  empire, 
or  dissipated  in  rustic  profusion  at  the  mansion  of 
his  landlord  ;  but  the  effects  are  very  different  upon 
the  habits  which  that  cultivator  acquires  in  return. 
It  is  not  merely  by  the  absolute  amount  of  the  price 

•  Mr  M^C'iiUwIi. 
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paid  for  the  produce  of  distant  countries  that  the 
moral  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  cultivator  is  to  be 
measured;   much*  depends   also   upon   the  example 
which  is  placed  before  his  eyes  of  this  employment  of 
wealthy  and  upon  the  habits  of  life  which  he  is  led  to 
form  from  the  observation  of  that  pursued  by  his  su- 
periors.   If  he  never  sees  his  landlord,  and  lives  con- 
stantly among  people  as  poor  as  himself,  he  never  can 
acquire  artificial  wants,  or  be  induced  to  deviate  from 
the  rude  and  indigent  habits  of  bis  forefathers.     The 
Polish  niltivators  may  be  encouraged  as  much  as  the 
English  by  the  consumption  of  London ;  but  who  can 
doubt  that  the  habits  of  the  latter  are  materially  af- 
fected by  the  residence  of  their  landlords  among  them- 
selves, and  that  to  their  example,  continued  for  so 
many  centuries,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  the  high 
standard  of  comfort  which  forms  at  once  the  charac- 
teristic and  the  protection  of  the  English  peasantry. 
There  is  no  greater  evil  to  the  lower  orders  of  a  coun- 
try than  to  have  the  wealth  which  is  the  fruit  of  their 
labour  spent  at  a  distance  from  themselves,  because 
in  that  case  they  have  no  opportunity  of  acquiring 
either  the  habits  of  industry,  or  the  ideas  t)f  comfort 
which  are  essential  to  their  well-being,  and  population 
is  furnished  with  the  means  of  increase,  while  no  scope 
for  the  developement  of  its  limitations  is  afforded. 

This  great  and  important  change  which  ensues,  in 
the  progress  of  society,  in  the  habits  and  desires  of  all 
its  members,  is  the  principal  counterpoise  which 
Nature  has  provided  to  the  principle  of  population. 
The  indulgence  of  artificial  wants  is  incompatible 
with  a  rapid  increase  of  the  human  species.  If  the 
labourer  finds  himself  burdened  early  in  life  with  a 
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wife  and  childreu,  he  must  forego  many  eDJoyments, 
which  otherwise  would  be  within  his  reach.  When  ha- 
bit has  rendered  these  enjoyments  essential  to  his  com- 
fort, the  want  of  them  is  felt  as  an  excessive  depriva- 
tion. 71ie  actual  pangs  of  indigence  are  not  so  se^ 
verely  felt  in  savage  life,  as  the  want  of  artificial  en- 
joyments by  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
luxuries  of  civilized  society.  To  descend  to  the  ha- 
bits of  the  lower  orders,  after  having  been  accustomed 
to  those  of  a  superior  class,  is  considered  as  the 
greatest  misfortune  which  can  befal  an  individual.  It 
is  the  great  object  of  life,  in  all  ranks,  to  avoid  this 
calamity  :  to  rise  to  the  enjoyments  of  a  higher 
sphere,  not  sink  to  the  difficulties  of  an  inferior.  The 
slightest  observation  of  human  affairs  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate,  even  to  the  most  unthinking,  that  an  im- 
prudent marriage  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  in- 
curring tlie  evils,  and  preventing  the  acquisition  of 
these  advantages.  The  melancholy  instances  of  loss 
of  station,  and  deprivation  of  enjoyment  in  consequence 
of  such  a  thoughtless  step  in  the  outset  of  life, 
which  must  come  under  every  one's  observation,  are 
sufficient  to  force  the  perception  of  this  truth  even  on 
the  most  inconsiderate.  Strong  as  the  principle  of 
population  is,  experience  proves  that  these  prudential 
considerations,  when  suffered  to  develope  themselves, 
arc  still  stronger,  and  are  jierfectly  sufficient  to  re- 
strain the  rate  of  human  increase,  according  to  the 
cirauiistances  in  which  the  species  is  placed. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  observation  it 
is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  situation  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  and  the  principles  which  determioe 
the  increase  of  their  numbers.     That  they  are  placed 
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above  the  level  of  actual  want,  and  that  no  imprudence 
in  contracting  early  marriages  could  reduce  them  to  a 
situation  where  they  might  want  the  necessaries  of  life, 
is  in  general  sufficiently  evident   Yet  population  ad- 
vances with  exceedingly  slow  steps  among  these  classes; 
and  so  far  from  sending  forth  multitudes  to  compete  with 
the  inferior  orders  in  their  departments,  they  are  unable 
to  maintain  their  own  numbers,  and  require  continual 
accessions  from  the  middling  classes  of  society.     The 
common  observation,  that  the  nobility  of  every  coun- 
try are  on  the  decline,  and  would  speedily  become  ex- 
tinct, if  not  recruited  by  new  creations  from  the  sove- 
reign, shows  how  universally  the  truth  of  this  obser- 
vation has  been  experienced.     Marriages  in  that  rank 
are  contracted  with  extreme  circumspection,  and  sel- 
dom before  one  of  the  parties  at  least  has  attained  the 
middle  of  life*     The  universal  complaint  of  the  exces- 
sive difficulty  of  getting  young  women  established  in 
ife  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  proves  how  gene- 
*£tlly  the  preventive  check  prevails  in  those  elevated 
plieres.    In  no  class  of  society  is  the  rate  of  increase 
o  slow  as  in  that  which  is  farthest  removed  from  ac- 
Ual  want  Whatever  may  be  the  rapidity  with  which 
^c>pulation  is  advancing  in  some  parts  of  the  British 
Ripire,  in  the  class  which  composes  the  Houses  of 
'  eers  and  Commons,  it  is  stationary,  if  not  declining. 
The  same  principle  influences  the  rate  of  increase 
i^  the  middling  ranks  of  society.    The  desire  of  rising 
^n  the  world,  and  extending  the  sphere  of  their  enjoy- 
ments, is  equallyfelt  in  that  station  of  life.  So  strongly 
^^  consequence  does  the  principle  of  moral  restraint 
operate,  that  their  numbers,  as  well  as  those  of  their 
superiors,  increase  very  slowly  or  remain  stationary : 
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and  it  is  from  the  continual  influx  of  persons  from  an 
inferior  class  in  society  that  the  growth  of  that  import- 
ant body  is  secured.    Every  person  must  have  perceiv- 
ed the  truth  of  this  in  his  own  observation.     It  is  the 
continual  pressure  ^oi/i  below  which  occasions  the 
excessive  competition  in  every  profession  and  business 
of  life.     Ask  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  tradesman, 
or  the  merchant,  to  what  cause  the  difficulty  which 
they  experience  in  making  their  way  in  the  world  is 
to  be  ascribed,  and  they  will  all  answer  that  it  is  the 
influx  of  persons  into  their  professions  from  an  inje- 
riar  rank  which  creates  the  competition.     If  their 
numbers  were  to  be  recruited  only  from  the  descend- 
ants of  their  own  clans  in  society,  comparatively  little' 
difficulty  would  be  experienced.  It  is  the  constant  wish 
of  such  classes,  by  positive  or  prohibitory  regulations, 
to  secure  themselves  from  the  effects  of  a  competition 
which  is  felt  to  be  so  distressing.    A  vain  attempt,  to 
expect  by  human  institutions  to  prevent  the  operation 
of  the  most  important  law  which  Nature  has  provided 
for  the  regulation  of  the  numbers  of  mankind  ! 

It  is  a  most  important  and  luminous  fact  on  the 
subject  of  population,  that  in  every  well-regulated  so- 
ciety the  rate  of  increase  is  slowest  in  the  most  opu- 
lent classes  ;  barely  perceptible  in  the  middling  ranks; 
and  rapid  only  in  those  situations  where  comfort  and 
the  influence  of  artificial  wants  are  unknown.     Bv  a 
singular  anomaly,  the  rapidity  of  increase  is  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  means  which  are  afforded  of  main- 
taining a  family  in  comfort  and  independence  :  it  is 
greatest  when   these  means  are  the  least,  and  least 
when  they  are  the  greatest. 

If,  therefore,  it  were  possible  to  connuunicnte  to  the 
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ibouring  classes  the  habits  and  views  of  their  supe- 
ioTS,  population  would  be  always  and  effectually 
estrained  within  the  limits  which  the  state  of  so- 
iety  requires.  The  efforts  of  every  individual  for 
lis  own  advancement,  would  lead  him  to  adopt  the 
curse  called  for,  by  the  means  which  existed  of  rear- 
Qg  a  family.  Particular  families,  no  doubt,  might  be 
iiined  by  imprudence  or  misfortune ;  but  the  people 
ipon  the  whole  would  be  in  comfortable  circumstan- 
ces. The  course  prescribed  to  individuals  by  their 
)wn  interest  would  restrain  the  rate  of  increase  with- 
n  the  actual  demand  for  labour :  and  the  numbers  of 
the  people,  how  great  soever,  would  always  be  some- 
what less  than  could  be  maintained  in  comfort. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  whole  people  the  habits  of 
prudence  and  the  artificial  wants  of  the  higher*  ranks ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  make,  them  descend  so  far  as  to 
influence  the  conduct  of  the  majority'of  their  members, 
and  decidedly  to  regulate  the  progress  of  population. 
The  slightest  observation  of  mankind  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  this.     Hol- 
land and  Flanders  have  long  been  remarkable  for  the 
density  of  their  population,  which  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  part  of  Europe ;  yet  nowhere  does  more  com- 
fort or  opulence  prevail  among  the  people.   The  small 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  are 
more  thickly  peopled  than  any  part  of  the  known 
world ;  yet  nowhere  is  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
so  comfortable,  or  moral  restraint  so  universally  dif- 
fused through  the  lower  orders.*     Notwithstanding 
:he  severe  vicissitudes  in  the  employment  of  the  ma- 

*  See  belowy  Chapter  VII^  where  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
bese  countries  is  fully  considered. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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nufacturing  classes  which  recent  events  have  produced 
in  England,  the  only  redundance  which  is  there  felt 
arises  from  the  inundation  of  the  Irish  poor^  and  if 
they  could  be  removed,  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  island  would  be  comparatively  com- 
fortable. The  investigations  of  the  Emigrant  Coin- 
mittee,  in  1827,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  demon- 
strate that  no  tendency  to  over  increase  exists  among 
the  fiative  poor  of  this  country  ;  and  while  they  have 
recommended  the  adoption  of  emigration  on  a  large 
scale,  as  the  only  means  of  relieving  the  surplus  popa* 
lation  of  Ireland,  where  the  Wages  of  labour  hare 
been  depressed  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  the 
preservation  of  life ;  they  have  stated,  as  the  result  of 
their  inquiries,  that  no  similar  measure  is  called  for 
in  Scotland,  where  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  ^ 
labour  are  so  much  more  abundant.* 

These  examples  demonstrate  how  widely  we  should 
err  if  we  were  to  conclude  that  population  unifonulf 
advances  with  the  extension  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  that  like  water  it  necessarily  fills  up  rapid- 
ly and  certainly  every  vacuum  or  outlet  which  is  pre- 
sented. If  men  were  governed  by  no  desire  but  thil 
of  indulging  their  passions,  or  rearing  a  family,  and 
restrained  from  doing  so  by  nothing  but  the  pressure 
of  absolute  want,  that  would  no  doubt  be  the  case: 
and  the  world  exhibits  too  many  examples  of  nations 
in  a  degraded  state  where  such  laws  seem  to  govern 
their  increase.  But  with  the  establishment  of  civi- 
lized society,  and  the  diffusion  of  wealth  among  the 
middling  ranks,  other  propensities  arise  which  coun- 
teract the  prevailing  tendency  to  early  marriages,  and 

*  Report  on  Emigration,  1827. 
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cquire  at  length  an  entire  ascendency  over  all  ranks 
f  the  people.  When  this  change  has  taken  place^  the 
Togress  of  population  is  no  longer  governed  solely  by 
he  means  of  subsistence ;  but  is  affected  also  by  the 
tandard  of  comfort  which  is  established  among  the 
eople,  and  often  advances  slowly,  while  the  funds  for 
lie  maintenance  of  labour  are  rapidly  accumulating. 

The  more  generally  that  habits  of  comfort  and  the 
esire  of  artificial  enjoyments  can  be  diffused  among 
he  people,  the  greater  is  the  scope  afforded  to  the  li- 
(litations  to  the  principle  of  increase,  and  the  more 
ecu  re  is  the  barrier  rendered  against  a  redundant  po- 
pulation. If  all  ranks  of  society  could  be  brought  to 
eel  the  influence  of  these  wants,  the  danger  of  an  un- 
ue  increase  in  the  numbers  of  mankind  would  be  en- 
\rehj  removed.  The  degree  in  which  any  country  can 
pproximate  to  that  desirable  situation,  is  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extension  of  their  desires.  Whatever 
ends  to  spread  a  taste  for  artificial  enjoyments  among 
he  labouring  classes,  and  to  establish  a  scale  of  com- 
fort descending  by  imperceptible  gradations  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  ranks,  increases  the  influence  of 
the  limitations  to  population. 

These  considerations  demonstrate  how  extremely 
unfounded  the  popular  complaints,  so  common  in  every 
age  and  country,  of  the  increase  of  luxury  in  reality 
are;  and  what  an  important  element  in  the  government 
of  society  would  be  withdrawn,  if  the  simple  manners 
of  the  good  old  times,  which  are  so  often  held  up  to  our 
imitation,  were  to  be  adopted.  The  well  known  fact, 
thatartificial  gratifications  uniformly  increase  with  the 
progress  of  wealth,  and  that  all  the  efforts  of  legislation 
are  utterly  ineffectual  to  restrain  them,  might  alone 
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be  sufficient  to  convince  every  thinking  mind,  that  they 
are  calculated  to  answer  some  important  purpose  inthe 
system  of  nature,  which  those  who  are  so  desirous  to 
coerce  it  have  not  perceived.     One  of  these  purposes, 
undoubtedly,  is  the  diffusion  of  artificial  wants  among 
the  people.     Where  the  habits  or  enjoyments  of  the 
rich  differ  in  no  great  degree  from  those  of  the  poor, 
ideas  of  comfort  can  never  be  generally  diffused,  be* 
cause  men  always  endeavour  to  imitate  the  mannen 
of  their  superiors,  and  if  the  great  are  slovenly  the 
poor  will  be  beggars.     The  more  that  the  rich  ad- 
vance in  the  refinements  of  luxury,  the  more  do  the 
poor  advance  in  habits  of  comfort ;  for  luxury  can 
never  descend  far  in  society,  and  before  it  reaches  the 
labouring  classes,  it  is  stript  of  all  its  dangerous  qua- 
lities.    The  humane  may  exclaim  against  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  affluent  in  consuming,  in  the  ornament  of  a 
single  room,  what  would  maintain  the  poor  of  a  whole 
parish;  but  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  dissi{uitioD of 
wealth  in  this  respect  is  not  less  beneficial  to  the  society 
than  its  distribution.   It  descends  among  innumerable 
artisans  and  manufacturers,  each  of  whom  acquires  from 
such  a  lavish  expenditure  both  the  means  of  bettering 
his  own  condition,  and  the  desire  to  improve  his  oini 
comforts  :  the  standard  ofcomiK*tence  is  raised  by  the 
diffusion  of  the  means  of  gratifying  increasing  enjojr* 
ments  which  are  afforded  :  and  from  the  prodigality 
which  ruins  the  fortune  of  a  single  family,  thereoften 
spring  habits  among  their  inferiors,  which  secure  ibe 
well-being  of  thousands  of  mankind. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  extension  of  comfort 
among  the  poor  is  eminently  beneficial  to  their  mora* 
character.  The  severe  and  incessant  toil  which  isindi^-' 
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pensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  poor  in  civi- 
lized society,  can  be  sustained  only  by  the  prospect  of 
enjoyment  from  its  fruits.  It  will  universally  be  found, 
that  ignorance  of  artificial  wants  among  the  working 
classes  is  accompanied  by  excessive  indolence;  and  that 
the  natural  repugnance  of  raankjnd  to  labour  can  be 
overcome  only  by  a  strong  feeling  of  the  enjoyment  to 
be  obtained  from  submitting^to  it.  It  is  related  by 
Dr  Franklin,  that  the  people  in  his  parish  were  ex- 
ceedingly averse  to  labour  till  some  new  settlers  made 
their  appearance  at  church  with  handsomer  dresses 
than  any  that  had  hitherto  been  seen,  and  from  that 
moment  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  them 
to  submit  to  exertion.* 

Intoxication  is  the  greatest  evil  which  affects  the  la* 
bouring  poor  in  cold  countries.     The  desire  for  spi- 
rituous liquors  is  felt  by  the  rudest  as  well  as  the  most 
civilized  inhabitant  of  such  latitudes ;  and  the  bane- 
fill  effects  of  indulging  in  their  use  are  experienced 
alike  by  the  savage  and  the  citizen.     In  the  former 
state  it  brutalizes  the  species,  and  frequently  destroys 
the  population  of  whole  tribes ;  in  the  latter  it  de- 
grades the  mind,  and  is  the  source  to  which  half 
the  distress  and  nearly  all  the  crime  of  civilized  life 
may  be  traced.     It  is  in  vain  to  oppose  to  this  prevail- 
ing desire,  considerations  exclusively  drawn  from  reli- 
gion orreason  :  these  arguments  affectonly  the  thought- 
fol  and  industrious,  and  that  class  is  not  the  one 
vbich  principally  falls  a  prey  to  these  disorders.     If 
^e  would  effectually  resist  this  dreadful  evil  among 
tte  mass  of  mankind,  we  must  oppose  to  the  influence 
^f  this  passion  other  desires  as  universal  as  the  race 
^f  men,  and  as  powerful  as  the  stimulus  which  it  af- 

•  Franklin's  Works,  iii.  247. 
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fords.  The  influence  of  artificial  wants  will  never 
probably  eradicate  the  taste  for  this  ruinous  indul- 
gence among  the  labouring  poor ;  but,  by  increasing 
the  comforts  and  rivetting  the  habits  which  must  be 
abandoned  for  its  gratification,  they  tend  both  to  aug* 
ment  the  horror  at  the  consequences  of  such  a  Tice, 
and  to  provide  other  enjoyments  to  diminish  its  at- 
tractions. Generally  it  will  be  found,  accordingly,  that 
the  people  who  arc  most  addicted  to  intemperance  are 
those  to  whom  it  constitutes  the  sole  enjoyment  of 
life ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  mankind  rise  above 
that  lowest  stage  of  existence  into  a  sphere  where 
other  comforts  are  habitual,  its  prevalence  sensibly  de- 
clines. The  marked  diminution  in  the  wine  drank  by 
the  higlier  classes  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  half 
century,  when  luxury  in  other  respects  has  made  such 
rapid  progress  among  them,  nflfords  the  clearest  proof 
of  this  observation. 

The  constant  complaints  wliich  arc  made  of  the  ex- 
tent  to  which  the  middling  and  lower  orders  in  this 
country  imitate  the  customs  and  aiVeet  the  enjoyments 
of  their  superiors,  prove  how  generally  artificial  wants 
are  spreading  among  the  people.    Ma^iters  everywhere 
complain  that  their  servants  dress  as  well  as  them- 
selves: mistresses  that  the  finery  of  their  maids  isto- 
tallv  unsuitable  to  their  station  :  landlords  that  their 
tenants  lead  a  life  and  induli^e  in  amusements  incoH' 
sistent  with    their  circumstances.     In   fornuT  tiiiH*^ 
sumptuary    laws    were    often    made    to   fix    the  h* 
mits  which  were  to  be  prescribed  to  every  class  ofs^ 
ciety,  in  their  dress,  their  living,  and  their  establij-b' 
ment ;  and  in  nianv  countries  of  the  east  siu'li  la^ 
have    becuiue    permanent    customs.     Fortunately   ^^ 
Kurope  no  such  reslriclion  could  ever  be  established  • 
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and  the  pre  valence  of  these  habits  among  the  middling 
and  lower  orders  affords  the  best  security  against  the 
misery  of  a  redundant  population.  It  will  be  a  for- 
tunate day  for  Ireland  when  such  complaints  begin  to 
be  made  by  her  landed  proprietors. 

It  is  only,  however,  when  habits  of  comfort  descend 
through  all  ranks,  that  their  beneficial  effects  upon  the 
progress  of  population  develope  themselves.     When 
luxury  is   confined  to  the  higher  orders,  while  the 
lower  are  degraded  and  oppressed,  so  far  'from  be- 
ing beneficial  it  becomes  destructive  to  society.     It 
corrupts  the  rich  without  assisting  the  poor ;  and  in- 
creases rather  than  diminishes  the  tendency  to  over  in- 
crease in  population,  by  creating  a  great  expenditure, 
and  consequently  a  great  demand  for  labour,  without 
awakening  any  desires  among  the  labouring  classes 
to  restrain  its  increase.      The  gulf  which  separates 
the   rich   from    the   poor  is   felt   to  be   impassable, 
when   the   lower   orders   are   debarred  from    rising 
into  the  class  or  acquiring  the  rank  of  their  supe- 
riors.    It   is    the  establishment  of  a   numerous  and 
wealthy  middle  clasSy  approaching  on  the  one  side 
to  the  splendour  of  the  great,  and  bordering  on  the 
other  upon  the  indigence  of  the  poor,  which  preserves 
unbroken  the  chain  of  society,  and  renders  the  pro- 
gress of  wealth,  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  despotic 
states,  instrumental  only  in  increasing  the  industry, 
^nd  improving  the  habits  of  those  which  are  free.    It 

• 

*s  not  at  Moscow  or  Warsaw,  where  vast  fortunes  are 
^ung  from  the  labour  of  an  enslaved  peasantry,  and 
Ihe  palace  of  the  prince  is  surrounded  by  the  hovels 
^  the  poor,  that  the  salutary  effects  of  luxury  are  to 
^  seen :  but  in  England,  where  "  no  sullen  line  of 
demarcation  separates  the  higher  and  the  lower  rank, 
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but  all  is  one  blended  whole,  melting  by  insensible 
gradations  from  the  bright  dwellings  of  the  great, 
which  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  rank  and  opulence,  to 
the  obscure  abode  of  the  cottager,  who  toils  in  the 
shade  of  humble  life."* 

III.  It  is  not,  however,  by  the  diffusion  of  artificial 
wants  alone,  and  the  consequent  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  comfort  among  the  people,  that  the  prin* 
ciple  of  population  is  restrained  in  the  later  stages  of 
society.  Coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  social 
union,  there  arise  other  principles  in  the  human  mind 
tending  to  the  same  end,  and  equally  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  society  in  other  respects. 

Tlie  desire  of  accumulating  property  has  been  al* 
ready  noticed,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  peculi- 
arities by  which  the  situation  of  man  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  lower  animals.  From  this  desirei 
there  springs  another  of  the  most  powerful  limitatioo^ 
to  the  principle  of  increase. 

How  little  soever  the  desire  of  possessing  pro* 
perty  may  be  felt  in  the  infancy  of  the  species,  it  a^' 
quires,  in  the  progress  of  society,  a  prodigious  iuflt^' 
ence  over  the  destinies  of  mankind.  It  cannot  be  fe^^ 
in  early  times,  because  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  i  ^ 
a  permanent  form,  is  then  impossible.  Where  rich*-'* 
consist,  as  in  the  shepherd  or  early  agricultural  stat^» 
only  in  the  number  of  the  herds,  or  the  ample  sto^^ 
of  the  barns,  by  which  the  dwelling  of  the  rudeJnh^' 
bitant  is  surrounded,  it  is  impracticable  to  hoard  }%  t 
property  beyond  a  certain  limit.  No  motive  for  i*^ 
nugmentntion  can  exist,  when  thf  purposes  to  whic*' 
ca])ital  can  be  ai>plieil  are  unknown.     The  only  u^ 

*  Sheridan,  bpecclieH,  i.  V71. 
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ealth  in  such  a  form  is  to  minister  to  human  sub- 
nce :  it  decays  and  perishes  if  not  speedily  appli- 
)  that  purpose.  The  growth  of  wealth,  therefore, 
ich  circumstances,  can  lead  only  to  the  multipli- 
m  of  mankind. 

ut  when  permanent  articles  of  comfort  become 
^n,  the  surplus  produce  of  labour  gradually  re-* 
3s,  in  part,  at  least,  a  different  destination.  The 
Tnience  of  furniture,  the  comfort  of  dress,  the  im- 
'ements  of  dwellings,  are  felt  to  be  lasting  advan- 
s,  which  not  only  minister  to  the  gratification  of 
r  possessor  during  the  whole  of  life,  but  may  be 
smitted  unimpaired  to  his  descendants*  With  the 
er  of  storing  up  the  produce  of  labour  in  a  per- 
ent  form,  there  arises  the  desire  of  adding  to 
mount ;  and  thus  a  large  part  of  the  produce  of 
istry  is  withdrawn  from  immediate  consumption, 
accumulated  in  a  form  where  it  ceases  to  give  so 
ct  an  impulse  to  the  increase  of  the  species, 
he  introduction  of  money,  by  affording  an  easy 
e  of  storing  up  property  in  a  form  where  it  is 
susceptible  of  decay,  and  which  is  capable  of  im- 
iate  conversion  to  the  purposes  of  life,  increases 
direction  of  wealth  into  this  lasting  form.  The 
ession  of  property  of  this  description  [is  soon  per- 
ed  to  be  at  once  the  surest  safeguard  against  many 
le  evils  of  life,  and  the  only  effectual  key  to  its  physi- 
ratifications.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  becomes, 
rocess  of  time,  a  passion  of  itself,  and  life  is  spent 
hie  continued  pursuit  of  riches,  which  are  applied 
lo  other  purpose  than  that  of  being  transmitted 
leath  to  a  successor.  However  extraordinary  it 
'  appear,  that  the  enjoyment  of  existence  should, 
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in  this  manDer,  be  postponed  till  it  can  no  longer  be 
felt,  the  effects  of  this  disposition  upon  the  habits  of 
society  are  in  the  highest  degree  important. 

The  accumulation  of  capital  is  the  most  powerful 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Nature  for  changing  the 
habits  and  affecting  the  destinies  of  mankind.  If  the 
wealth  which  is  produced  by  the  labour  of  successive 
generations  were  consumed  by  the  individuals  who 
created  it,  the  occupations  of  men  would  remain  for 
ever  the  same.  The  imperious  necessity  of  provid* 
ing  for  the  support  of  life,  or  for  its  rudest  conveoi* 
ence,  would  chain  them  in  every  age  to  the  same  em' 
ployments.  If  no  wealth  were  transmitted  from  ge- 
neration to  generation,  the  habits  of  the  last  mus^ 
have  remained  the  same  as  the  first ; — where  men  a^^ 
exposed  to  the  same  necessities,  their  mode  of  li^® 
hardly  ever  imdergoes  any  alteration. 

It  is  this  universal  and  seemingly  extraordinary)' 
desire,  therefore,  to  transmit  property  to  posterit^^» 
which  lays  the  foundation  of  all  the  changes  whicT'  ^ 
ensue  in  the  progress  of  society.  It  is  this  which  e»  -■' 
ables  the  descendant  of  tlie  industrious  and  the  forti/^' 
nate  to  command  enjoyments,  and  indulge  in  habi^  ^ 
unattainable  by  the  great  body  of  the  people :  to  er"^* 
gage  in  works  and  connnenee  undertakings  altogeth^^ 
l)eyon(l  tlieir  reach,  and  to  assume  the  government  c-^» 
mankind  by  possessing  the  means  of  directing  thei  ^ 
operations. 

The  effects  of  this  change  in  the  relative  sitMatio  ^^ 
of  tlie  species,  from  the  growth  and  transmis^iiion  c^^ 
capital,  have  been  frequently  explained.  But  its  c^^ 
feet  in  developing  the  limitations  to  the  principle  (^ 
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population,  though  equally  important,  have  not  met 
with  the  same  attention* 

The  continual  effort  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  in  every  successive  generation  to  add  to  their 
capital,  and  better  their  condition  in  life,  comes  in  the 
progress  of  time  to  produce  a  material  influence  upon 
the  increase  of  mankind.    Every  individual,  who,  by 
a  life  of  successful  exertion,  is  enabled  to  transmit 
property  to  any  amount  to  his  posterity,  has  done 
something  to  alter  the  habits  of  his  country.     The 
views  of  life,  the  habits,  the  enjoyments  of  his  suc- 
cessor, are  materially  different  from  those  which  he 
himself  was  at  first  accustomed  to,  and  which  still 
continue  in  the  class  in  which  he  was  originally  born. 
The  disregard  of  the  future,   the  recklessness,   the 
imprudence  of  the  labouring  classes,  appear  extraor- 
dinary to  those  who  have  elevated  themselves  above 
their  sphere.     These  habits  are  transmitted  to  their 
children,  and  the  prudence  and  foresight  which  ori- 
ginally raised  an  individual  from  an  humble  station 
come  to  regulate  the  habits  of  innumerable  descendants. 
JVIany  of  these  successors  without  doubt  are  preci- 
pitated by  imprudence  or  misfortune  into  the  class 
from  which  their  forefathers  sprung ;  but  the  greater 
number  succeed  in  maintaining  a  part  at  least  of  the 
advantages  which  have  been  acquired  for  them ;  and 
some  rise  to  still  higher  stations,  and  become  the  stock 
from  which  a  more  elevated  family  dates  its  origin. 

The  more  that  individuals  succeed  in  accurnulatiri{( 
wealth,  which  is  transmitted  to  their  d^^scendantn, 
^e  greater  is  the  change  which  is  thus  eiT^-Unl  in 
t'jfi  habits  of  future  generations.  From  th<j  jfr^t 
fortunes  accumulated  by  industry,  or   won  \fy  ih^ 
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sword  iu  former  times,  the  dignified  families  of  the 
realm  have  successively  sprung.  From  the  frugal 
habits  and  unnoticed  exertions  of  an  inferior  class 
have  arisen  the  great  and  opulent  middling  class  of 
society.  From  the  humble  labours  of  the  peasantry 
have  arisen  the  numerous  and  wealthy  body  of  yeo- 
manry, allied  to  their  inferiors  by  their  habits  of  in- 
dustry, and  bound  to  their  superiors  by  their  interest 
and  their  ambition.  The  incessant  exertions  made 
by  every  rank  to  maintain  and  increase  the  wealth 
which  they  have  acquired,  extends  to  an  incalculable 
degree  the  change  which  is  gradually  effected  in  the 
habits  of  the  people*  The  magnitude  and  wealth  of 
the  middling  class  of  society  constitute  the  great 
distinction  between  England  and  the  other  states  of 
Eurojie.  In  the  celebrated  question  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  London,  "  Where  are  the  people  ?"  we 
may  discern  the  extent  to  which  the  habits  of  the  la* 
bouring  classes  have  been  affected  by  the  growth  and 
opulence  of  that  body. 

Even  the  dissipation  by  extravagance  of  the  wealth 
which  has   been   won  by  industry,    does  not  mate- 
rially weaken  its  effect  upon  the  habits  of  society ; 
it  only  alters   the   channel    in   which    those   effects 
are   to  be  discerned.      A  few   years   may  dissiiHite 
the  fortune   which   the   labours  of  successive  gene- 
rations have  produced,  but,  however  severe  thc^ef- 
fects  of  imprudence  may  be  on  individuals,  the  fol** 
lies  of  men  are  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  nature  * 
The  wealth  which  is  thus  ilung  abroad  with  so  carc'-' 
less  a  hand  is  not  lost  to  society :   it  descends  to  th^ 
artisans  and  the  manufacturers  who  have  ministcre<l- 
to  the  extravagance  of  their  prodigal  sujK'riors,  and  ul- 
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timately  finds  its  way  into  a  class  where  it  is  treasured 
up  with  pious  care,  and  becomes  the  beginning  of  a  ca- 
reer of  prosperity  and  opulence  to  an  extended  circle. 
How  prodigal  soever  the  habits  of  the  higher  or- 
ders may  be,  wealth  always  finds  a  class,  in  its  de- 
scent through  the  different  gradations  of  society, 
where  this  effect  takes  place.  It  is  in  countries  where 
the  lower  orders  are  oppressed  by  the  higher,  and  their 
gains  wrung  from  them  by  the  hand  of  power,  that 
luxury  in  the  great  co-exists  with  misery  among  the 
poor,  and  the  increase  of  men  is  followed  by  no  re- 
straint on  their  multiplication.  When  the  labouring 
classes  are  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labours,  the  difiusion  of  wealth  by  one  rank  only 
leads  to  its  accumulation  by  another ;  and  the  progress 
of  artificial  wants  augments  the  growth  of  capital,  by 
extending  the  number  of  those  who  are  influenced  by 
the  desire  to  obtain  them. 

The  desire  of  accumulating  capital  restrains  the 
principle  of  population,  by  spreading  habits  of  fruga- 
lity among  the  middling  and  lower  orders.     The  in- 
dulgence of  luxury  produces  the  same  effect,  by  giving 
them  a  taste  for  artificial  wants  and  the  elegancies  of 
life.     The  accumulation  and  dissipation  of  wealth  are 
alike  conducive  to  the  formation  of  habits  inconsist- 
ent with  a  redundant  population  where  all  classes  en- 
joy the  same  advantages  :  it  is  the  oppression  of  the 
one  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  other  that  prevents 
^iese  effects. 

The  desire  of  amassing  property,  in  a  perma- 
^^^t  form,  appears  very  early  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciet.y,  and  affects  the  principle  of  population  before 
^^^Ith  has  made  any  considerable  progress,  and  in 
^\tviations  where  the  influence  of  artificial  wants  is  in 
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a  great  measure  UDknown.     The  peasantry  of  Lap- 
landy  Sweden,  and  Finland,  are  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  articles  of  substantial  comfort  which  are 
to  be  found  in  their  dwellings  ;  costly  articles  of  fur- 
niture and  golden  ornaments  descend  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another  ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  mo- 
ral restraint  more  prevalent,  or  population  more  ef- 
fectually restrained  within  the  limits  which   the  cir- 
cumstances of  society  require.     No  traveller  can  en- 
ter a  Swiss  cottage,  especially  in  the  Cantons  of  Zurich 
and  Heme,  and  Underwalden,   without  being  struck 
with  the  ease  and  comfort  which  universally  prevail  * 
the  dwellings  of  their  inmates,  their  dress,  their  funii  - 
ture,  bespeak  an  extraordinary  degree  of  opulence  intbm* 
]>easantry,  and  nowhere  are  frugal  habits  more  pr 
valent,  or  population  less  disposed  to  become  redu 
dant.*  In  Albania,  the  peasantry,  notwithstanding  tV^M^ 
oppression  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  the  di  == 
tress  which  llu*y  often  experience,  preserve  witli  jiiou"* 
care  the  splendid  articles  of  dress  or  ornament  wliic^ 
have  been  bought  with  the  savings  of  former  gen  ^^ 
rations  ;  and  no  extruniitv  of  distress  will  induce  tl   * 
young  women  to  part  with  the  jewels  which  they  hav^ 
received  from  their  parents,  as  their  jirovision  in  lif""^ 
The  parsimonious  habits  and  frugal  disposition  of  tl  ^ 
Dutch  and  Flemish  are  universally  known,  and  in  i^ 
part  of  the  world  lias  commercial  wealth  longer  bee-    ^ 
established  or  a  great  and  dense  population  shown  les?=^ 
tendency  to  l)ecome  redundaut.     Scotland   has  Ion  ^ 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  establishments  which  have  >u^ 
cured  to  her  people  the  blessings  which  the  savings  ^ 
banks  have  recently  begun  to  confer  on  England,  an^^ 
such  has  been  their  effect  in  producing  a  spirit  o ' 

•   IVrwnnl  Ob^rvation. 
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gality  among  the  labouring  classes,  that  it  was 
ved  in  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
of  L.  20,000,000  which  was  deposited  in  the  Scotch 
iks,  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  was  in  sums  un- 

L.  50  Sterling.*  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more 
tunate  circumstance  for  this  part  of  the  island  than 

excitation  of  that  strong  national  spirit  which  led 
the  abandonment  of  government  of  the  proposed 
trictions  on  Scotch  notes :  a  measure  which,  by 
venting  the  payment  of  interest  on  such  deposits, 
eatened  to  extinguish  these  little  germs  of  public 
asperity,  and  destroy  the  habits  of  frugality  to  which 

unexampled  progress  during  the  last  sixty  years 
!  been  owing.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Bri- 
1  three  per  cents,  has  long  been  composed  of  small 
IS,  which  form  a  source  of  revenue  to  a  vast  num- 

of  the  middling  ranks  in  England  ;f  and  it  may 

IlefM)rt  on  Scotch  Banks,  1826. 

Table  of  the  holders  of  property  in  the  British  funds  in  1837. — 
er's  Parliamentary  Tables  for  1837,  p.  5. 
Dividend. 

Not  exceeding  L.  5,  -  59*090  S    —  87,212 

^o^          L.  10,  .  ^g^3  j    _  ^^^2^ 

^^'          L.  50,  .  ^2,890 1    _  ^Q^^^g 

Do.          L.  100,  -  ^j'^l  I  —  25,888 

Do.          L.  200,  .  J  J^^  j   -  14,810 

Do.         L.300,      .  I'^ou]   "~    *'*^^ 

Do.  L.500,      -  jj^^l   —    2,762 

Do.  L.  1000,       -  939}   —     ^»^^^ 

Do.         L.2000,       -  27l|    ""     **^^ 

Exceeding         L.2000,       -  iSI-   —       1^6 


108/ 


-r- 280,881 


^^  i&ay  safely  be  affirmed  that  this  Savings  Bank,  the  greatest  ever 
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well  be  doubted  whether  the  existence  of  a  secure  place 
of  deposit  for  the  savings  of  the  nation,  during  the  last 
century,  has  not  been  the  means  of  creating  more 
wealth,  than  all  her  foreign  wars  have  destroyed,  and 
of  forming  habits  among  the  industrious  classes  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all  the  disadvantages 
of  the  public  debt. 

IV.  It  is  not  merely  by  the  growth  of  artificial 
wants,  however,  and  the  desire  of  accumulating  pro* 
perty  for  the  use  of  future  generations,  that  the  ba* 
man  race  is  governed  by  different  principles,  from  the 
lower  animals.  The  distinction  of  ranks  constitutes 
another  important  peculiarity  of  the  species ;  and  from 
this  source  also  a  powerful  limitation  to  the  principle 
of  population  takes  its  rise. 

The  subjection  of  the  great  body  of  mankind  to 
the  government  of  a  few,  and  the  hereditary  descent 
of  power,  seem  to  be  almost  coeval  with  the  birth  of 
mankind.     In  the  rudest  ages,  and  the  most  uncivi* 
lized  parts  of  the  world,  the  difference  of  ranks,  and 
the  transmission  of  influence  in  particular  families  are 
to  be  found.     But  no  restrictions  on  the  principle  of 
increase  arise  from  these  distinctions.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  subjection  of  the  great  body  of  the  ]>eople 
either  to  the  oppression  of  a  single  desiK)t,  or  the  ex- 
actions of  an  independant  aristocracy,  by  degrading 
the  habits  of  mankind,  is  the  surest  means  of  render- 
ing  that  principle  unlimited  in  its  operation. 

Hut  with  the  growth  of  civil  liberty  and  the  esta- 


}>(>ss<.>N>.(.>il  |)y  any  nution,  is  DfMicIi  im-alculiiblo  iK^nefit,  )K>th  in  a 
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blishment  of  a  regular  government,  other  desires  spring 
up  in  the  human  mind,  which  ultimately  come  to  ex- 
ercise a  powerful  influence  on  the  multiplication  of 
the  species.     Security  of  property  speedily  produces 
Its  accumulation,  while  the  protection  of  government 
secures  its  transmission  to  future  generations.     The 
rise  of  a  numerous  and   opulent  aristocracy,  which, 
though  originally  sprung  not  from  military  violence, 
or  regal  favour,  is  supported  by  the  exertions  of  in- 
dustry and  habits  of  frugality,  produces  an  import- 
ant change  on  the  desires  of  mankind.     The  most  ac- 
tive and  enterprising  minds  are  influenced  by  the  desire 
of  rising  in  society  :  and  every  instance  in  which  such 
exertions  are  crowned  with  success,  becomes  the  means 
of  spreading  the  ambition  of  attaining  such  distinc- 
tion over  a  more  extended  circle.     By  degrees  this  am- 
otion spreads  into  the  middling  ranks  of  society : 
from  thence  it  extends  into  the  lower,  until  all  ranks 
^^  actuated  by  an  incessant  desire  of  rising  in  the 
world,  and  this  passion  becomes  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  mankind. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Mr  Smitii,  that  the  desire 
^f  bettering  ane^s  condition  is  so  strongly  imprinted  in 
*he  human  breast,  that  with  a  tolerable  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  the  ordinary  security  of  property, 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  man- 
kind.    The  slightest  observation  of  the   principles 
which  actuate  the  different  ranks  of  society  in  every 
well  regulated  state  must  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
that  this  remark  is  well  founded.     To  maintain  their 
own  place  in  society,  to  achieve  its  elevation,  and  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  its  degradation,  is  the  great  ob- 
ject to  which  all  men  aspire.     It  incessantly  occupies 
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tlieir  thouglits,  and  forms  the  secret  spring  by  which 
almost  every  action  of  their  lives  are  determined.  To 
the  industrious  and  orderly  part  of  the  community  it 
speedily  becomes  a  habit,  and  constitutes  at  once  the 
object  and  the  reward  of  a  life  of  labour.  Even  the 
inconsiderate  and  reckless  are  governed  by  the  same 
motives.  It  is  the  desire  to  become  speedily  rich  that 
is  the  cause  of  almost  all  the  crimes  into  which  the 
better  ranks  of  societv  are  seduced  ;  and  it  is  the  uu- 
due  desire  to  obtain  the  consideration  of  a  higher  sta* 
tion  than  they  enjoy  in  the  world,  that  leads  so  many 
of  the  higher  classes  into  habits  of  prodigality,  which, 
for  the  gratification  of  a  few  years,  ruin  the  prospects 
of  a  whole  life. 

The  more  numerous  that  the  gradations  of  society 
become  in  the  progress  of  opulence,  the  more  general- 
ly does  this  principle  operate  upon  the  people.  The 
more  steps  that  are  added  to  the  ladder,  the  greater 
will  be  the  multitude  who  will  strive  to  ascend  it. 
Few  only  may  attain  the  highest  stations  ;  but  if  the 
lowest  are  witliin  the  reach  of  the  great  body  of  man- 
kind, they  will  all  endeavour  to  begin  the  ascent.  It 
is  the  struggle  to  commence  it  which  leads  to  the  li- 
mitation of  population  among  the  labouring  classes: 
tlie  desire  to  rise  higher  which  checks  the  increase  of 
the  more  respectable  ranks  of  society. 

^J'his  prevailing  passion  for  rising  in  the  world  limits 
the  increase  of  i>opulation,  not  only  by  the  eft'ect  which 
it  produces  in  preventing  early  or  imprudent  mar- 
riages on  the  part  of  men,  but  equally  by  the  anibitioQ 
which  it  excites  in  the  other  sex.  As  the  greater  part 
of  women  are  debarred,  in  the  better  ranks  of  society 
at  least, from  raisingthemselves  by  their  own  exertions. 
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ley  have  no  means  of  gratifying  their  ambition  but 
Y  their  marriage.  There  arises  in  consequence  a 
rong  and  general  desire  in  the  other  sex  to  raise 
leraselves  by  their  marriage  to  a  rank  above  that  in 
hich  they  were  born ;  and  a  corresponding  horror 
)r  the  danger,  by  an  imprudent  union,  of  falling  into 
a  inferior  station.  These  feelings  in  civilized  society 
ecorae  a  powerful  principle  by  which  the  conduct  of 
omen  is  governed  ;  and  in  the  higher  ranks,  they 
re  quite  sufficient  to  create  a  passion,  where  the  ob- 
?ct  combines  many  of  the  advantages  which  are 
)ught  after  in  married  life.  It  is  a  mistake  to  ima- 
ine  in  such  cases  that  the  object  of  women  is  merely 
lercenary,  or  that  they  deliberately  sacrifice  their  in- 
iinations  from  the  desire  of  forming  an  advantageous 
mnection.  No  such  sacrifice  is  required  of  them  by  na- 
ire,  and  their  conduct  springs  as  much  from  a  disinte- 
3sted  regard  for  their  blood  relations  as  gratification  to 
lemselves.  The  prevailing  admiration  of  the  other 
IX  for  men  of  distinction  easily  ripens  into  a  passion, 
^here  such  distinction  appears  within  their  reach ;  and 
ttachment  comes  to  be  ultimately  felt,  where  it  never 
Ften  would  have  arisen  but  for  the  gifts  of  fortune.  To 
[lose  who  blame  women  for  being  influenced  by  such 
lotives,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  that  this  is  the  con- 
Jtution  of  their  nature  ;  that  were  it  not  for  such  a 
isposition  the  greatest  stimulus  to  human  exertion 
^ould  be  awanting ;  and  that  it  does  not  seem  very 
^asonable  for  one  sex  to  blame  the  other  for  being  in- 
uenced  by  principles  in  one  step  in  life,  by  which 
ley  themselves  are  actuated  in  all. 
The  universal  complaints  which  are  made  in  every 
je  and  rank  of  life,  of  the  prevalence  of  this  disposi- 
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tiou  in  women,  affords  ample  proof  of  the  general  ope» 
ration  of  such  principles.  It  is  in  the  ballads  of  a 
people  that  the  feelings  which  actuate  the  lower  classes 
are  to  be  found.  Whoever  has  found  a  nation  whose 
poetry  or  romance  never  spoke  of  the  inability  of  true 
love  to  contend  with  the  advantages  of  fortune  and 
distinction,  may  boast  of  having  discovered  a  people 
different  from  all  the  rest  of  the  species. 

These  considerations  point  out  the  immense  import- 
ance of  permitting  the  lower  orders  to  rise,  by  due  exer- 
tion, toall  the  distinctions  enjoyed  by  the  higher,  and  the 
beneficial  effects  of  that  system  of  government,  which, 
while  it  leaves  every  career  open  to  the  exertions  of  ta- 
lent and  industry,  secures  to  every  class  the  undisturb- 
ed enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  Without 
the  establishment  of  such  freedom  and  protection,  the 
strongest  limitations  to  the  principle  of  increase  must 
lie  dormant  in  the  human  breast ;  and  no  restraint  to 
the  multi])lication  of  the  species  can  exist  under  circum- 
stances which  imperiously  call  for  their  operation.  It 
is  from  the  jwwer  of  rising  in  society  that  the  demrt 
of  doing  so  can  alone  be  develojx*d  ;  if  the  avenue  to 
distinction  is  closed,  no  wish  to  obtain  it  can  be  felt 
In  proi)ortion  to  the  means  of  individual  elevation 
which  are  extended  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
will  be  the  degree  in  which  the  preventive  check  will 
operate  upon  their  increase.  Hefore  we  expect  men  to 
contend  with  the  instincts  of  their  nature,  we  mitft 
give  them  some  motives  for  resisting  them,  and  per- 
mit the  devel()i>ement  of  some  desire  inconsistent 
witli  tlieir  gratification. 

Towards   the   due   o|K'ration   of   this    imporUinl 
limitation  on  the  principle  of  increase,  it   is  indti- 
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^nsable  that  society  should  contain  numerous  gra- 
itiotis  in  rank  ;  and  that  every  class  should  per- 
3tually  have  before  their  eyes  the  means,  by  pru- 
?nt  conduct  and  vigorous  exertion,  of  raising  them- 
Ives,  not  to  the  highest  ranks  in  the  state,  for  that 
m  affect  only  a  few,  but  to  those  stations  imme- 
ately  above  themselves,  which  are  evidently  with- 
their  reach.  The  more  numerous  that  these  gra- 
itions  are,  the  lower  that  they  descend  in  society, 
id  the  greater  the  facilities  afforded  to  all  classes  to 
lise  themselves  by  industry  and  good  conduct,  the 
ider  is  the  sphere  of  the  operation  of  this  important 
mitation  on  the  principle  of  increase.  It  is  hard  to 
ly  whether  "  the  level  flat  of  oriental  despotism,"  as 
ibbon  felicitously  styles  it,  or  the  high  table-land  of 
merican  republicanism,  is  most  at  variance  with  the 
rtion  of  this  powerful  agent  on  the  fortunes  of  man- 
nd.  In  the  first  case,  rank  or  station  in  society  is 
aattainable  in  the  general  case  by  good  conduct  or 
rudent  regulation  of  life.  Court  favour,  fortune,  or 
Idress,  constitute  the  sole  springs  of  advancement. 
1  the  last,  political  power  being  equally  vested  from 
le  outset  of  life  in  all  classes,  it  is  considered  as  no  dis- 
nction,  any  more  than  the  air  which  they  breathe,  or 
le  water  which  they  drink.  The  English  Reform 
ill,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  has  chiefly  erred  by 
jvering  political  power,  at  least  in  boroughs,  from 
le  possession  of  property,  by  the  fatal  L.  10  tenant 
iffrage,  which  in  all  great  towns  has  vested  a  pre- 
3uderance  of  votes  in  persons  worth  little  or  nothing. 
he  establishment  of  a  little  ariHocracy  of  freeholders, 
ich  enjoying  political  power,  as  the  fruit  of  industry 
id  prudence  in  himself  or  his  ancestors,  is  one  of 
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the  most  important  elements,  not  only  in  the  political, 
hut  social  institutions  of  society,  and  indispensable  to 
the  developement  in  this  particular  of  the  intended 
limitation  on  the  principle  of  increase.  And  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  instances,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
means  of  establishing  the  due  regulation  of  popula- 
tion is  to  be  sought  for  in  no  other  measures  but 
those  which  are  obviously  prescribed  by  a  due  regard 
to  the  order,  tranquillity,  and  stability  of  the  state ; 
and  that  the  disturbing  forces  which  break  in  upon 
this  beautiful  system,  are  those  which  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  all  ages  has  condemned  as  destructive, 
alike  to  the  political  grandeur  of  the  state,  and  the 
real  interests  of  all  classes  of  society. 

It  is  consoling  to  reflect,  that  the  growth  of  these 
desires,  destined  to  restrain  the  principfc  of  increase,  is 
secured  by  the  same  system  which  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  species  in  every  other  particular. 
It  is  the  power  of  rising  in  society,  and  thereby  per- 
mitting the  talents  of  the  great  body  of  the  |)eople  to 
bear  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  state,  which  constitutes 
the  strength  of  free  countries.  It  was  this  which 
animated  the  arts  of  (jrecce,and  strengthened  the  amtf 
of  Rome  :  it  was  this,  during  the  fever  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  rendered  the  arms  of  France  triumphant, 
and  it  is  this  which  tins  now  placed  England  at  the 
head  of  civilisation  througliont  the  world.  The  same 
regulated  freedom  wliicli  raises  the  human  species  to 
its  highest  pitch  of  elevation,  unfolds  the  principle 
destined  to  regulate  its  increase  ;  it  at  once  aflbrds 
the  means  to  the  greatest  multiplication  of  the  specie*^ 
:in(l  furnishes  the  lust  security  against  its  redundance* 
The  state  will  nevtr  havt»  lo  lament  the  indigence  or 
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nultiplication  of  its  inhabitants,  which  respects  the 
ights,  and  fosters  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the 
litizens. 

We  do  not  require  to  search  the  liistorians  of  for- 
ner  times  for  ample  proof  of  these  observations  :  the 
3ritish  empire  furnishes  the  most  striking  examples 
)f  the  effect  of  the  desire  of  individual  elevation  in 
nodifying  the  principle  of  population.  Notwith- 
itanding  the  rapid  increase  of  its  inhabitants  during 
he  last -thirty  years,  in  consequence  of  the  profuse 
xpenditure  of  the  war,  and  the  unexampled  increase 
»f  its  manufacturing  industry,  Great  Britain  has  ne- 
'er felt  the  evils  of  a  redundant  population  from  the 
lumbers  of  its  own  people.  Great  as  its  population 
5,  it  is  still  within  the  limits  which  can  be  comfort- 
bly  maintained.  The  distress  which  has  existed 
luring  that  period  of  unexampled  vicissitude  and 
hange,  has  been  almost  entirely  owing  either  to  the 
luctuations  of  trade,  or  the  influx  of  Irish  poor,  who, 
a  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  besides  doubling 
heir  own  numbers,  have  added  a  million  to  the  poor 
)f  the  neighbouring  island.  *  The  Committee  on 
Emigration  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  reported, 
after  the  fullest  investigation,  that  no  tendeficy  to 

*  Humboldt  is  the  first  author  of  note  who  has  brought  this  extra- 
ordinary fact  into  notice.  He  observes  that  the  difference  between 
the  population  which  should  have  existed  from  the  register  of  births 
^d  deaths,  and  that  actually  shown  by  the  returns  in  Great  Britain 
ffom  1801  to  1821,  is  a  million  of  souls;  and  supposing  with  reason, 
tijat  Uie  number  of  deaths  which,  by  inadvertence,  may  not  have  en- 
^^'^tl  the  registers,  may  be  equal  to  that  of  those  who  have  in  like 
'^^^OQer  entered  the  world  without  notice,  he  concludes  that  this  huge 
diflference  has  almost  entirely  arisen  from  the  influx  of  Irish  poor  dur- 
'"K  that  period,  being  at  the  rate  of  50,UfM)  a-year ;  a  number  by  no 
"^■sin?  beyond  the  l)(>unds  of  pr(;])aMlity.^8ce  Hnnil'oldt,  Nouvolle 
E'^paj^ne,  iv.  372. 
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undue  increase  prevails  among  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island,  *  where  the  freedom  of  the  Goverument  has 
developed  all  the  limitations  to  population,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  given  the  greatest  encouragement  to 
industry,  and  occasioned  the  most  extraordinary  aug- 
mentation of  national  opulence.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Ireland,  where  the  demand  for  labour  is  so  much 
more  inconsiderable,  where  capital  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  unknown,  and  the  wealth  of  the  island  has 
almost  deserted  its  own  shores,  the  degradation  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  the  misery  of  the  country,  bjr 
preventing  the  developement  of  any  limitations  to  the 
principle  of  population,  have  been  the  means  of  creat- 
ing an  enormous  multitude  of  indigent  inhabitants, 
who  not  only  thwart  every  attempt  at  the  improve* 
ment  of  their  own  country,  but  overwhelm  the  in- 
dustry of  the  whole  empire. 

V.  Although  without  doubt  the  changes  in  the 
moral  principles  which  regulate  the  increase  of  the 
human  species  are  by  far  the  most  important  elements 
in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  yet  they  are  by 
no  means  the  only  ones  ;  and  physical  circumstances 
of  great  efficacy  conspire  with  the  moral  ones  to  re*' 
tard  the  advance  of  the  human  species  in  the  later 
stages  of  society. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  the  diminished  number  of 
offspring,  which  always,  on  an  average  of  a  great 
number  of  families,  attends  the  contracting  of  mar- 
riages in  middle  life  instead  of  early  youth.  That 
such  a  habit,  if  general,  must  sensibly  affect  the  rate 
of  human  increase,  from  the  number  of  jiersons  of 

*   Par).  Hi>|).,  18:^7,  on  the  LalM>unii|{  Poor. 
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both  sexes  who  from  it  are  made  to  die  in  celibacy, 
is  self-evideiit ;  but  it  also  acts  in  an  important  man- 
ner upon  the  fecundity  of  those  who  enter  into  the 
married  state.  This  result,  which  a  priori  might 
have  been  expected,  is  entirely  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
servations of  the  most  celebrated  statistical  writers. 
M.  Quetelet,  whose  researches  on  the  Physical  Laws 
of  Human  Increase,  especially  in  Belgium,  are  so  well 
known,  has  recorded  his  opinion,  that  the  fecundity 
of  marriages,  other  things  being  equal,  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  youth  of  the  parents ;  and  this  difference 
becomes,  if  the  ages  are  widely  different,  so  great  as 
to  amount  to  one^half.*  The  importance  of  this 
physical  law  of  nature  upon  the  increase  of  mankind 
is  therefore  very  great ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to 
its  continued  and  increasing  operation,  that  the  fact 
is  owing,  which  has  so  often  been  observed,  that  the 
more  elevated  classes  of  society,  so  far  from  increasing 
rapidly,  are  seldom  able  to  maintain  their  own  num- 
bers. It  is  the  obvious  tendency  of  old,  and  still  more 
highly  civilized  and  opulent  societies,  to  extend  first 
to  the  middling,  and  ultimately  to  the  lower,  those 
restraints,  whether  physical  or  moral,  on  the  increase 
of  mankind,  which  have  always  been  found  to  be  so 
eflScacious  in  arresting  the  increase,  or  even  occasion- 
ing the  decline  of  the  higher  orders  in  the  state. 

2.  The  vast  and  constantly  increasing  surplus  of 
agricultural   produce    which   accumulates   in   every 

*  Average  number  of  children  bom  of  a  marriage  where  the  parents 
are 

Below  26,  -        5.11 

From  2G  to  36,  4.43 

Above  36,  2.84 

Quetelet  sor  THomme  et  le  Development  de  ses  Facultcs,  i.  39. 
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country  with  the  progress  of  society,  and  the  increas- 
ing powers  of  production  which  agricultural  skill 
have  in  every  age  communicated  to  human  industry 
in  the  later  stages  of  society,  uniformly  and  invaria- 
bly, in  densely  peo])led  and  opulent  communities,  lead 
to  the  accumulation  of  mankind  in  great  cities.  In 
such  situations,  unless  the  prevalence  of  manufactures 
and  the  operation  of  the  factory  system  have  given  a 
forced  and  unnatural  encouragement  to  early  mar- 
riages, the  moral  causes  of  restraint,  from  the  progress 
of  luxury,  and  spread  of  artificial  wants  among  all 
classes,  necessarily  become  extremely  powerful.  ^  But 
even  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  and  pernicious  institu- 
tions should  force  on  in  such  situations,  in  particular 
great  towns,  a  vast  increase  of  births,  the  unhealthi- 
ness  incident  to  the  situation  of  the  children  necessa- 
rily occasions  such  a  mortality  among  them,  as  effec- 
tually prevents  these  births  leading  to  any  conside- 
rabie  addition  to  the  numbers  of  mankind. 

So  [wwerful  is  the  eifect,  so  universal  the  operation 
of  this  check  upon  the  increase  of  population  in  great 
cities,  and  especially  those  where  manufactures  to  any 
considerable  extent  arc  established,  that  it  has  led  an 
able  and  benevolent  author,  whose  powerful  mind  has 
thrown  so  much  light  on  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
Mr  Sadler,  to  the  belief  that  there  is  an  universal  law 
of  nature  in  o|)eration  here,  and  that  the  fecundity  oF 
mankind  is  invariably  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their 
density.*     'J'o  this  proposition,  pushed  as  Mr  Sadler 
has  extended  it  to  the  human  race  in  general,  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  British  Islands  at  this  time,  where  an 
amount  of  human  beings,  probably  unparalleled  over 
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SO  wide  an  extent  of  surface,  in  any  other  age  or 
country,  is  attended  with  a  rapidity  in  the  growth  of 
population  equally  unexampled,  and  almost  rivalling, 
as  has  been  already  shown,*  the  far-famed  rapidity  of 
Transatlantic,  increase,  appears  to  afford  a  decisive  re* 
futation.  But,  considered  not  as  a  general  physical 
law  of  universal  operation  and  invincible  force,  but  as 
a  restraint  upon  the  increase  of  tl^e  species  in  those 
great  towns  where  nature  intended  that  the  moral  li- 
mitations on  increase  should  operate  with  the  great- 
est force,  and  the  institutions  of  society  have  prevent- 
ed their  effect  taking  place,  it  is  a  most  material  cir- 
cumstance, well  deserving  of  the  most  attentive  consi- 
deration. 

The  difference  between  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
large,  and  still  more  in  great  manufacturing  towns 
and  rural  districts  or  villages,  is  always  considerable, 
— often  so  great  as  to  be  attended  with  the  most  im- 
portant effects.     The  average  rate  of  mortality  over 
all  England  is  1  in  51 :  whereas  in  Glasgow,  from 
1821  to  1837,  it  has  been  progressively  increasing,  till, 
from  an  annual  decease  of  1  in  39*899  in  the  first  of 
these  years,  it  had  sunk  so  low  as  1  in  24.63  in  the  last.f 
Of  this  prodigious  mortality,  which  Dr  Cowan  justly 
calls  "  unequalled  in  any  city  in  Britain,"  great  part 
^^  H^ithout  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  the  factory  system, 
^^d  prevalence  of  habits  of  intemperance  among  the 
P^ple,  which  will  hereafter  form  the  subject  of  an 
^^ple  commentary  \X  but  part  of  it  is  to  be  attributed 
^^  the  physical  effect  of  the  atmosphere  of  great  cities 

Ante,  I.  44.  f  Cow'an's  Vital  Statistics  of  Ghisgow,  p.  2^, 

^  Infra,  Chap.  XVL 
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upon  young  cbildren,  which  more  or  less  prevails  all 
over  the  world.  And  of  the  importance  of  that  bU 
mosphere  on  the  health  of  those  of  tender  years,  de* 
cisive  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  which  the 
same  able  and  indefatigable  observer  has  established, 
that  during  all  these  years,  from  50  to  55  per  cent,  of 
this  great  mortality  took  place  among  children  under 
ten  years  of  age.*^  Even  in  London,  where  such  ex- 
traordinary efforts  are  made  to  preserve  the  health  of 
the  people,  the  annual  mortality  is  1  in  41,  being  20 
per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  all  England ;  while  in 
Edinburgh  it  ranges,  of  late  years,  from  1  in  25  to  1 
in  32,f — probably  less  than  half  of  that  of  all  Scotland. 
The  statistical  researches  which  have  been  made 
over  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  exhibit  the 
same  general  result  as  to  the  effect  of  great  towns  in 
diminishing  the  rate  of  increase.  In  the  whole  of 
England,  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  below  ten  years 
of  age  increases  just  in  proportion  as  manufactures 
are  established,  that  is,  as  great  towns  are  prevalent ; 
and  diminishes  as  the  people  are  devoted  to  rural  oc- 
cupations ;t  while  the  same  is  observed  in  Hollandil 

•  Cownn,  ut  supra. 

f  Dr  AlUon  on  the  Poor  in  Scotland,  p.  4-9. 

:|:  Out  of  10,()00  deathn  in  England  between  1813  and  1830  theff 

were 

Under  10  years  of  age.     AbovelOye«n. 
In  agricultural  districts,  -  3303  -  3l4tt 

Partly  manufacturing  and  )>artly 

agricultural,  •  -  3828  -  3318 

Partly  manufacturing,  -  4^5  -  37 tl 

Thib  table  clearly  demonstrates  that  it  is  in  children  under  ten  yean 
of  age  that  great  towns  rhieily  o|)erate  in  increasing  the  rate  of  nrnf' 
tality.— See  Quetelet,  i.  UiHi^and  Uickmann*s  Population  Tables,  1831. 

§  In  Holland  the  annual  mortality  in  the  agricultural  provinces  U 

1  in  63.7  :  in  the  commercial  town.**  1  in  33, — Quetelet,  i.  tOCf. 
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Belgium,*  and  France.f     It  is  superfluous  to  overload 
these  pages  with  similar  details,  drawn  from  other 
countries  of  Europe ;  for  the  fact  is  so  evident,  and  i  s 
so  completely  within  every  one's  observation,  that  it 
would  have  required  no  illustration,  if  it  had  not  lain 
at  the  foundation  of  an  important  provision  of  nature 
relative  to  the  increase  of  mankind,  which  makes  the 
inhabitants  of  great  towns  almost  always  unable  to 
support  their  own  numbers,  and  renders  those  great  em- 
poriums of  opulence,  if  due  provision  for  the  humbler 
classes  is  not  made,  the  charnel-houses  of  the  human  race. 
Of  the  combined  effects  of  these  moral  and  physical 
restraints  upon  the  increase  of  mankind,  which  ac- 
quire additional  force  with  the  progress  of  society,  un- 
til at  length  they  render  it  nearly  if  not  altogether 
stationary,  and   their  perfect   consistency  with   the 
highest  state  of  general  felicity,  and  the  most  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  means  of  subsistence  to  all  classes, 
it  is  impossible  to  figure  a  more  apt  illustration  than 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium  exhibits.     That  its  beautiful 
plains  are  the  richest  and  most  highly  cultivated  in 
Europe  is  known  to  every  traveller :  that  they  have 
for  six  hundred  years  been  the  seat  of  opulence  and 
numbers,  and  were  overspread  with  commerce  and 
Manufactures,  when  the  arts  in  Great  Britain  were 
^Wl  in  their  infancy,  is  historically  certain.     Its  popu- 
'3tion,  which  exceeds  even  that  of  Ireland  in  density, 
^  ^0  less  than  365  to  the  square  mile,  being  the 
^^^sest  in  the  world  :  you  cannot  travel  twenty  miles 
*^  any  direction  in  its  territory  without  coming  to  a 
^^isiderable,  often  a  large  town  :  the  villages  are  in- 

*  Quetelet,  i.  207. 

"V  Ibid.  i.  207.     Chateauneuf  in  Moniteur,  11th  May  1831. 
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numerable.  Here  then  is  a  country  where  the  popu- 
lation is  at  once  aged  and  dense,  opulent,  and  highly 
civilized.  If  there  is  any  community  in  Europe  in 
which  the  pressure  of  population  or  subsistence  said  to 
be  unavoidable  in  the  later  stages  of  society  should  be 
evinced,  it  is  this. 

Now  what  is  the  fact  ?  So  far  from  population  hav- 
ing outstripped  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  powers 
of  agricultural  production  have  immensely  exceeded 
those  of  human  increase  ;  and  though  the  rural  popu- 
lation  is  numerous,  the  town  population  is  so  much 
more  so,  that  in  no  quarter  of  the  globe  does  the  earth 
yield  so  vast  a  surplus  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
other  classes  in  the  state.  Manufactures  have  suffer- 
ed  in  many  places  from  the  shifting  of  the  channels  of 
commerce,  but  agriculture  is  undecayed  ;  and  its  vast 
and  annually  increasing  surplusis  thegreatsourceof  the 
prodigious  opulence,as  well  as  maintenanceof  the  many 
and  splendid  towns  which  oversjiread  its  territory.  The 
numbers  of  the  people  are  great,  but,  so  far  from  beiug 
redundant,  they  are  within  the  limits  of  general  com- 
fort: the  working  classes  everywhere  find  a  comfortable 
maintenance,  and  in  no  quarter  of  Europe  is  the  tra- 
veller so  much  struck  with  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
well-being  conspicuous  among  the  peasantry  ;*  while 
so  j)owerfuI  has  the  operation  of  the  preventive  check 
become,  from  the  spread  of  artificial  wants,  and  the 
high  standard  of  comfort  among  the  working  classes, 
that  the  rate  of  increase  is  considerably  less  than  half 
of  what  it  is  in  the  agricultural  countries  of  Ireland 

'   IVrsoiial  01>sfrvation. 
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and  Hungary  ;*  while  the  great  proportion  of  mar- 
riages contracted  in  middle  life  proves  that  it  is  pru- 
dential consideration,  not  want  or  suffering,  which  has 
there  come  to  retard  the  rate  of  increase,  f 

The  limitations  to  population  which  have  now  been 
considered  operate  in  a  certain  degree  from  the  in- 
fancy of  society.     Among  the  simple  inhabitants  of 
pastoral  or  agricultural  districts,  the  diffusion  of  infor- 
mation, and  the  desire  of  adding  to  their  little  capital, 
as  in  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Scotland,  prevent  the 
increase  of  the  people  from  exceeding  the  limits  which 
their  comfort  requires.    In  commercial  or  manufactur- 
ing districts,  as  Holland,  Flanders,  and  England,  the 
ambition  of  rising  in  society,  springing  from  the  faci- 
lities of  commercial  enterprise  and  the  diffusion  of 
artificial  wants,  which  follows  the  increase  of  public 
opulence,  establish  habits  which  effectually  prevent  a 
redundant  population.     Accommodated  as  the  human 
mind  is  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  society,  it 
possesses  within  itself  principles  calculated  to  regulate 
the  rate  of  increase  in  every  situation  in  which  it  can 
he  placed  by  the  progress  of  mankind.    Where  a  rapid 
niultiplication  of  his  numbers  is  required  to  overcome 
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the  difficulties  which  avv^ait  the  species  in  the  infan 
of  society,  the  principle  of  population  is  unlimited  i 
its  operation :  at  a  later  period,  the  same  circumstan 
which  renders  a  retardation  necessary,  awakens  tl 
desires  destined  for  its  limitation. 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  the  laws  of  o 
ture  are  enforced,  in  human  affairs,  by  the  develop 
ment  of  active  propensities  springing  from  the  circuii 
stances  which  call  for  their  operation.  Essential  as 
change' in  the  habits  of  mankind  is  to  their  welfar 
when  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed  h\ 
undergone  an  alteration,  it  is  brought  about  witboi 
the  actors  by  whom  it  is  accomplished  being  conscioi 
of  its  operation.  They  are  never  called  upon  to  d 
violence  to  their  inclinations,  or  to  sacrifice  their  ha] 
piness  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  to  which  the 
belong.  It  is  in  consulting  their  own  wishes,  and  i 
striving  after  their  own  enjoyments,  that  they  are  le 
to  do  that  which  the  interests  of  society  require.  B 
the  wisdom  of  nature,  the  welfare  of  the  individual  i 
made  the  basis  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  whol 
fabric  of  human  prosperity  is  rested:  their  exertions  fo 
tlieir  own  advancement  are  the  means  by  which  not  on 
ly  provision  is  made  for  a  further  multiplication  of  tb 
si)ecics,  but  the  desires  awakened  which  regulate  it 
increase.  The  same  Invisible  Hand  which  has  fitt« 
the  wing  of  the  bird  to  the  air,  and  the  fin  of  thefisl 
to  tlie  water,  has  watched  with  equal  solicitude  ovc 
tlic  still  more  important  concerns  of  the  social  world 
and  has  adapted  the  human  mind,  not  to  one,  but  t 
every  situation  in  which  it  can  1)^  placed,  and  ever 
exigency  to  <Vhich  it  can  be  reduced  from  the  phjrsici 
situation  of  the  species. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

N     THE     CIRCUMSTANCES    IN    THE    PROGRESS    OF    SO- 
CIETY WHICH  LIMIT  THE  DEMAND  FOR  LABOUR- 
ARGUMENT. 

Changes  ia  the  condition  of  Society  which  limit  the  demand  for  Labour— 
^Heration  in  the  employment  of  Capital,  its  important  effect  in  this  way — From 
^«  change  in  the  direction  of  Wealth  from  productive  to  unproductive  employ- 
ntcnu^From  the  fall  in  the  value  of  Money  in  all  opulent  State*'  "From  the 
^^>x>duction  and  improvement  of  Machinery  which  supersedes  human  labour 
*~"Prom  tlie  multiplication  of  Animals  and  Luxury,  and  the  growth  of  a  superir^ 
"^^^^  of  living  among  all  classes— Proof  from  statistical  fiicts  that  these  changes 
*>%  consistent  with  the  highest  degree  of  well-being  among  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  in  human  affairs, 
^nd  in  the  habits  of  mankind,  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  restrain  the  disposition  to  increase  in  the 
later  stages  of  society,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that,  un- 
less some  checks  were  provided  to  the  demand  for  la-- 
W,  the  security  against  the  dangers  of  a  redundant 
population  would  be  incomplete.  The  facilities  to  the 
iQultiplication  of  the  species  in  the  later  periods  of  so- 
rial  existence,  arising  from  the  security  of  property, 
Ae  improvement  of  arts,  and  the  abundance  of  capi- 
^  are  so  great,  that,  if  the  encouragement  to  indus^ 
^remained  the  same  as  in  earlier  times,  the  approach 
of  mankind  to  the  limits  of  subsistence  would  be  much 
DJore  rapid  than  is  consistent  either  with  their  welfare 
or  their  destiny.  The  duplication  of  the  numbers  of  a 
small  tribe,  surrounded  by  an  inexhaustible  extent  of 
'and  susceptible  of  cultivation,  in  twenty  or  thirty 

VOL.  1.  K 
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years,  is  an  obvious  advantage.     But  the  duplication 
of  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  same  period 
stands  in  a  very  different  situation.     How  great  so- 
ever the  productive  powers  of  rural  industry  may  be, 
there   is   a  limit,   though  far  removed  from  mortul 
ken,  beyond  which  they  cannot  be  carried ;  and  it  would 
therefore  be  a  most  serious  evil  if  the  human  rare 
were  to  approach  this  boundary  before  the  changi's 
in  the  objects  of  general  desire  which  are  calculated  to 
meet  such  a  situation,  had  been  fully  developed.     And 
even  although  the  limitations  to  population  were  in 
complete  operation,  still,  if  the  demand  for  labour  went 
on  increasing  in  the  rapid  ratio  of  which  it  is  capable, 
in  the  later  stages  of  national  existence,  the  race  would 
get  over  the  ground  much  too  rapidly,  and  society 
would  arrive  at  a  stationary  condition  before  most  of 
the  purposes  of  human  existence  had  been  accomplished. 
The  in)portant  object  of  effecting  this  retardation  i^ 
secured  by  the  operation  of  a  variety  of  causes,  which 
tend  in  the  later  stages  of  social  progress  to  limit  the 
demand  for  labour,  and  divert  the  capital  of  the  state 
into  other  channels  than  those  which  afford  a  din?(t 
encouragement  to  population. 

I.  The  first  circumstance  which  produces  this  ef- 
fect is  the  change  in  the  employment  of  capital  whki^ 
takes  place  in  the  progress  of  national  wealth. 

Mr  Smith  has  fully  exjilained  the  causes  of  thi^ 
change  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  it  has  beennr-' 
cently  illustrated  with  much  ability  by  another  Hr.^^ 
tinguished  writer.*     In  this  place  it  is  only  necessarV' 
to  point  out  its  effects  on  the  progress  of  population. 

*   Mroii^liuurs  ('uluiiinl  Poliry,  i.  2^11-. 
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The  first  employment  of  capital  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  such  rude  manufactures  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  convenience  of  simple  times.  This  is  the 
situation  in  which  it  offers  the  most  direct  encourage- 
ment to  the  increase  of  mankind,  because  it  is  entirely 
employed  in  the  support  of  domestic  industry.  The 
wealth  of  the  back  settlements  of  America,  of  Upper 
Canada,  or  of  the  Ukraine,  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  agricultural  labour  :  that  is,  it  is 
entirely  spent  in  affording  the  means  to  the  multi- 
plication of  rural  labourers.  The  returns  in  such 
situations  are  extremely  rapid  :  the  crop  of  the  first 
year  repays  the  whole  expense  of  clearing  the  ground, 
aiMl  every  man  of  common  industry,  though  he  begins 
without  any  capital,  finds  himself,  at  the  expiration  of 
four  or  five  years,  not  only  in  a  situation  to  rear  a  fa- 
mily, but  completely  removed  from  the  danger  of  actual 
want,*  If  the  protection  of  a  tolerable  government 
is  added  to  these  natural  advantages,  no  circumstances 
can  be  imagined  more  favourable  to  the  multiplication 
of  mankind. 

In  the  progress  of  improvement,  however,  the  in- 
crease in  the  wants  of  men  gradually  gives  a  different 
destination  to  part  of  the  national  wealth.  With  the 
means  of  purchasing  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
Hfe,  there  springs  up  the  desire  to  possess  them,  and 
Ais  gives  rise  to  the  separation  of  employments,  and 
^6  introduction  of  a  class  of  men  who  transport  the 
produce  of  industry  from  the  place  where  it  is  raised 
to  that  where  it  is  required.  Hence  the  direction  of 
capital  towards  manufactures  and  commerce. 
I'he  wealth  which  is  employed  in  the  home  trade, 

•  Howison's  Canada,  i.  272. 
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and  iu  manufactures  for  borne  consumption,  is  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, but  {be  facilities  thereby  afforded  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  species  are  not  so  great  as  when 
agriculture  forms  the  princijial  pursuit  of  the  people. 
The  reason  is  obvious.     When  capital  is  laid  out  in 
agriculture  it  7iot  only  yields  a  return  to  the  farmer, 
hut  also  communicates  a  degree  of  fertility  to  the  soil 
which  renders  it  capable  of  producing  an  enlarged 
produce,  and  furnishing  the  means  of  maintaining  an 
additional  number   of  inhabitants  for  an   indefinite 
period.      But   when  expended   in   manufactures  or 
commerce,  the  same  wealth  only  yields  a  return  for 
the  capital  employed,  with  a  profit  for  the  use  of  the 
employer  :    there  is  no  permanent  addition  beskfes 
this  made  to  the  wealth  of  the  state,  which  may  af- 
ford the  means  of  maintaining  an  increased  number  of 
individuals.    For  example,  if  L.  100,000  be  expended 
in  trade  or  manufactures,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  it 
may  have  increased  to  L.  200,000,  besides  maintainiug 
the  capitalist  and  those  whom  he  employed,  in  com- 
fort during  that  period.     But  beyond   this  there  Is 
hardly  any  addition  made  to  the  iKTinanent  revenue  of 
the  state,  or  to  the  means  of  supporting  an  increaj*- 
ed  population.     But  if  the  same  sum  be  en) ployed  in 
agriculture,  besides  maintaining  the  farmers  in  com- 
fort  during  the  i)eriod  of  its  employment,  and  doub-^ 
ling  itself,  as  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  iC^ 
makes  a  pennanent  addition  to  the  cajmbility  of  tbe^ 
soil,  whkhjor  ever  yields  a  greatly  increased  revenue 
to  the  landed  proiirietor.     If  the  merchant  withdrawn 
his  wealth  from   its  employment,  he   has  no  doubt 
amassed  a  fortune  for  himself,  and  has  prot)ably  fur^ 
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Tiished  the  means  of  doing  so  to  the  persons  who  were 
engaged  in  his  traffic  ;  but  he  has  left  no  permanent 
source  of  wealth  to  the  state.  But  if  the  farmer  with- 
draws his  capital,  besides  having  realized  a  fortune  to 
himself,  and  having  given  the  means  of  doing  so  to 
his  dependants,  he  has  left  a  great  addition  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil^  which  is  a  lasting  cause  of  opulence 
to  his  country. 

This  is  the  true  reason  of  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  permanent  encouragement  given  to  popula- 
tion by  the  employment  of  wealth  in  agriculture,  and 
in  commerce  and  manufactures.     In  the  one  case,  the 
riches,  besides  reproducing  themselves  with  a  profit, 
make  an  undecaying  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  means  of  maintaining  the  people.    In 
the  other,  the  capital  only  reproduces  itself  with  pro- 
fit, and  leaves  behind  it  in  addition,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  buildings  or  machinery  of  the  manufacturer, 
no  lasting  provision  for  an  increased  population.     The 
encouragement  to  industry,  and  consequently  the  im- 
pulse to  increase,  at  the  time,  may  be  greater  by  the 
employment  of  wealth  in  commerce  than  in  agricul- 
ture :  but  the  ultimate  effect  is  very  different :  the 
continual  stream  of  wealth  which  flows  from  the  soil 
^fter  the  capital  is  withdrawn  from  it,  and  vested  in 
^ber  occupations,  becomes  much  more  than  sufficient 
^n  the  end  to  counterbalance  the  temporary  stimulus 
given  by  mercantile  enterprise.     Hence  the  agricul-, 
tural  prosperity  of  the  great  commercial  states  of 
Europe  in  former  times  has  long  survived  the  pro- 
^P^ty  of  their  cities,  and  the  decay  of  their  manu- 
^uring  industry^    The   arts  and   the  trading  en- 
terprise of  Flanders  have  long  since  been  on  the  de- 
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cline,  but  agriculture  is  still  undecayed :  the  manu- 
factures  of  Florence  are  no  longer  sought  after  in 
every  part  of  Europe ;  but  the  cultivation  of  the 
Tuscan  Hills  never  was  surpassed  :*  and  the  pUin  of 
Lombardy  is  still  the  garden  of  European  cultivatioD, 
though  the  wealth  of  Venice  and  Milan  no  longer 
pour  their  vivifying  streams  along  the  waters  of  the 
Po.f  Should  any  political  convulsion,  or  the  insensi- 
ble change  in  the  channels  of  trade,  deprive  Britain 
of  her  commercial  superiority,  the  population  of  her 
great  cities  will  rapidly  decline  :  but  she  will  possess 
an  undecaying  resource  for  her  rural  population  in 
the  industry  of  her  peasantry  and  the  fertility  of  her 
fields. 

These  considerations  unfold  one  of  the  first  limita* 
tions  to  the  demand  for  labour  which  arises  in  the 
progress  of  society  from  the  improvement  and  civili- 
sation of  mankind.  It  is  in  cultivating  the  soil,  that 
is,  in  aiding  f/ie productive  potcerjt  of  nature,  that  the 
greatest  possible  encouragement  is  afforded  to  the  in* 
crease  of  population,  not  only  by  giving  present  em* 
ployment  to  the  people,  but  securing  the  means  of  their 
future  subsistence.  The  direction  of  part  of  the  na* 
tional  wealth  into  manufacturing  or  commercial  em* 
ployment,  though  it  may  occasion  a  more  rapid  in* 
crease  to  its  amount  at  the  time,  has  not  the  same  ef- 
fect in  iK'rnicanently  enlarging  the  demand  for  labour^ 
because  it  has  given  no  impulse  to  the  productitr^ 
poirers  q/^nature,  and  has  left  no  permanent  provisioft* 
besides  itself  for  the  future  employment  of  mankind. 

As  M'ealth  increases,  the  extension  of  the  wants 
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rneu  gradually  introduces  the  foreign  trade,  that  is, 
the  exchange  of  home  productions  for  those  of  foreign 
states.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  is  to  withdraw  ch- 
pital  from  the  double  employment  of  domestic  indus- 
try, and  bestowone-half  of  its  encouragement  upon  that 
of  foreign  states.  The  merchant  who  exchanges  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Britain  for  its  agricultural  produce,  sup- 
ports the  industry  both  of  the  farmer  and  manufacturer 
of  his  country:  buthe  who  exports  its  fabrics,  and  brings 
back  in  return  the  produce  of  foreign  states,  vivifies  the 
industry  of  another  country  as  well  as  his  own.    This 
change  has  an  important  effect  on  the  demand  for  la« 
hour.    The  returns  of  the  foreign  trade,  besides  being 
divided  between  two  different  states,  are  much  slower 
than  those  of  the  home.    Capital  circulates  three  times 
inBritain  for  once  that  it  reaches  and  comes  back  from 
the  Levant  or  the  Baltic,  and  six  times  during  the  pe- 
riod required  for  a  return  from  the  Indian  or  Chinese 
^as.     But  the  more  rapid  the  returns  of  a  trade,  the 
'Oore  extensive  is  the  encouragement  which  it  gives 
to  the  industry  of  the  persons  whom  it  occupies.    The 
''^ore,  therefore,  that  the  capital  of  a  country  is  direct- 
ed towards  foreign  trade,  the  more  is  it  withdrawn 
from  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry,  and  the 
^oxe  distant  that  trade  is,  the  less  is  the  impulse  which 
'^  gives  to  the  labour  of  the  country  from  which  it 
*P*^ng. 

'Xhe  round  about  foreign  trade  of  consumption  and 

the  carrying  trade,  are  the  last  channels  into  which 

^^  capital  of  a  commercial  country  is  turned  from  the 

Progress  of  national  opulence.     In  these  situations 

ibe  support  given  to  domestic  industry  is  the  least 

L      that  can  occur.     With  the  exception  of  the  sailors  or 
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shipwrights  whom  he  employs  in  transporting  mer- 
chandise from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  the 
merchant  who  devotes  bis  wealth   to  the   carrying 
trade  puts  in  motion  no  part  of  the  industry  of  his 
own  country.     Even  this  encouragement,  small  as  it 
is,  is  not  unfrequently   shared  with    the   seafaring 
classes  in  foreign  states.     The  industry  which   he 
really  encourages,  is  that  of  the  states  between  which 
he  acts  as  carrier,  to  each  of  which  he  furnishes  a 
ready  vent  for  articles  which  would  otherwise  acco- 
jnulate  unprofitably  in  the  hands  of  the  producers. 
The  English  merchant  who  transports  the  grain  of 
Odessa  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  or  the  Seine,  and  ear^ 
ries  back  in  return  the  printed  goods  of  Saxony  to  the 
Black  Sea,does  much  fortheindustryof  RussiaandGer* 
many,  or  France,  but  little  for  that  of  his  own  country. 
Colonies  form  the  natural  outlet  both  for  the  surplus 
capital  and  tlie  redundant  population  of  commercial 
states.  It  has  been  a  leading  object  in  the  iK)licy,accord« 
ingly,  of  all  such  empires  to  establish  these  distant  off- 
shoots,  from  whose  industry  and  exertions  they  might 
derive  the  ad  vantages  of  mercantile  intercourse  without 
the  risk  of  interruption  from  foreign  wars.  Athens  and 
Rome  in  ancient  times,  Venice  and  Genoa  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  have   successively  endeavoured   to   secure 
these  advantages,  by  the  jilantation  of  colonies  round 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  many  of  which  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  cities  which  still  continue  to 
tlourisli,  notwithstanding  the  decay  of  the  states  froin 
which  they  sprung.    The  discovery  of  the  new  work! 
has  o{>ened  a  wider  field  for  the  exertions  of  colonial 
enterprise,  and  Spain  and  Portugal,  Holland  and  Bri* 
tain,  have  successively  entered  upon  this  adventurous 
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career ;  and  from  their  exertions  mighty  republics 
have  sprung,  which  promise  soon  to  exceed  the  mother 
countries  in  wealth  and  numbers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  observation  of  a 
powerful  writer  is  well  founded,*  and  that  colonies  are 
to  be  regarded  as  distant  provinces  of  the  empire,  ra- 
ther than  independent  states.   As  long  as  they  adhere 
to  the  mother  country,  they  offer  a  double  encourage- 
ment to  domestic  industry,  by  Jhe  wealth  they  pro- 
duce in  the  colony  itself,  and  that  which  they  call 
forth  in  the  parent  state,  which  furnishes  them  with 
the  manufactured  articles  which  they  require.     But 
with  reference  to  the  encouragement  to  population, 
the  effect  is  the  same  whether  the  colony  is  regarded 
as  a  distant  part  of  the  same  empire,  or  as  a  foreign 
state.    In  either  case,  the  wealth  which  is  devoted  to 
its  cultivation  is  withdrawn  from  a  situation  where 
<^pital  is  abundant,  and  the  impulse  to  the  extension 
oF   mankind  limited  to  one  where  it  is  comparatively 
sca.nty,  and  the  capability  for  the  multiplication  of 
the  species  unbounded.     And  even  with  reference  to 
national  wealth,  the  distinction  ceases  in  the  lapse  of 
time ;  the  colony  when  it  acquires  sufficient  strength 
Iw^eaks  the  connection  with  the  empire  from  which  it 
sprung,  and  the  intercourse  between  them  is  carried 
oii  on  the  footing  of  independent  states. 

When  wealth  becomes  extremely  abundant,  these 

different  outlets  for  the  employment  of  capital  are 

foEUnd  to  be  insufficient,  and  the  increasing  difficulty 

of  finding  a  profitable  investment  at  home  leads  to 

i       the  dispersion  of  money  in  the  form  of  loatis  to  foreign 

I      states.     "  It  will  first  go,"  as  has  been  well  observed, 

B  ♦  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy. 
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"  to  the  foreign  trades  of  slow  returns,  then  to  the  loans 
required  by  colonies,  and  if  the  state  possesses  no 
such  colonies,  it  will  overflow  into  foreign  colonies 
by  loan  or  emigration  ;  into  foreign  countries  by  in* 
surance  or  loan,  and  into  the  service  of  foreign  go- 
vernment by  bond  or  pledge.  Even  if  Holland  had 
possessed  no  colonies,  its  wealth  would  never  have  re- 
mained in  the  home  market,  or  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  state;  it  would  haye  sought  an  issue  like  the  wealth 
of  Venice,  partly  in  foreign  loans,  and  partly  by  car- 
rying away  its  proprietors  to  foreign  countries,  or 
rather,  we  ought  to  say,  tliat  more  of  it  would  have 
gone  in  this  way  than  actually  has  ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extent  of  its  colonial  adventures,  no  people  in 
the  world  ever  lent  so  muoh  money  to  foreign  colonies, 
foreign  states,  or  foreign  governments,  as  the  Dutch, 
or  carried  on  so  great  a  trade  in  foreign  brokerage 
or  insurance." 

P^vquently  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  the 
wealth  of  Britain  has  arrived  at  this  state  of  over- 
thrown magnifieenee,  and  of  course  has  come  to  re- 
({uire  the  outlet  of  distant  speculations.  The  accu- 
mulation of  capital  during  the  long  peace  which  suc- 
ceeded the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  led  to  the  insane  specu- 
lations of  the  South  Sea  scheme ;  and  the  same  cause 
a  ceiilury  alter  gave  rise  to  lliat  wild  spirit  of  adven- 
tiu-e  which  terminated  so  fatally  in  the  great  com- 
mercial catastrophi^s  of  December  1825  and  spring 
1837*  Xothiiig  but  the  great  drain  to  the  national 
\>'calth  which  the  wars  of  the  last  cvntury,  and  par- 
ticularly the  long  and  exi)ensive  struggle  which  suc- 
ceeded the  French  Revolution,  occasioned,  has  pre- 
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nted  the  capital  of  Britain  from  becoming  altoge- 
er  redundant,  and  overflowing  in  a  continual  stream 
to  the  employment  of  foreign  states.     No  sooner 
1  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1815  put  a  period  to  this 
stem  of  internal  consumption,  than  the  fall  in  the 
iterest  of  money  and  the  rise  of  the  funds  again  re- 
ored  wealth  to  its  natural  channels,  and  the  capital 
f  the  country  eagerly  sought  the  attractions  of  fo- 
eign  investment.     The  immense  sums  which  were 
'ested  in  loans  to  the  South  American  republics,  great 
>art  of  which  have  since  been  lost,  and  the  prodigious 
xtent  to  which  mercantile  establishments,  founded 
1  British  capital,  have  been  carried  in  every  part  of 
le  civilized  world,  proves  both  the  magnitude  of  the 
ream  which  has  thus  flowed  into  foreign  channels, 
id  the  strong  tendency  which  commercial  wealth  in 
ter  times  has  to  take  such  a  direction. 
Not  only  is  the  capital  of  a  mercantile  country,  in 
te  later  stages  of  its  progress,  diverted  from  the  en- 
i^ouragement  of  domestic  industry  by  its  tendency  to 
flow  into  foreign  speculation,  but  its  growth  at  home 
is  checked  by  the  fall  in  the  profit  of  stock,  which  ne* 
^'essarily  attends  such  accumulation.     The  rate  of  in* 
terest  affords  an  index  to  this  diminution.     It  has 
already  fallen  since  the  peace  to  4  per  cent,  in  this 
<^untry,  and  in  Holland,  prior  to  the  French  war,  it 
^as  so  low  as  2^  per  cent.,  and  the  3  per  cents,  were 
as  high  as  147.     The  profits  of  stock  must  be  very 
^ing,  when  so  little  is  offered  for  the  use  of  money, 
and  80  much  given  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity. 
iTie  effects  of  this  change  upon  the  growth  of  capital 
^^  highly  important.     Wealth  cannot   accumulate 
ftst  when  its  annual  profits  are  so  inconsiderable. 
Lastly,  the  change^  in  the  direction  of  commercial 
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enterprise,  which  insensibly  take  place  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  put  a  final  stop  to  the  growth  of  mercan- 
tile capital  in  particular  situations.     The  history  of 
the  world  affords  many  instances  of  such  alteratiom. 
The  Tyrians  and  Athenians  once  possessed  the  whok 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  but,  with  the  growth 
of  the  Roman  power,  the   channels   of  trade  were 
gradually  altered,  and  Alexandria  and  Palmyra  b^ 
came  the  emporiums  between  the  wealth  of  the  eastf 
and  the  industry  of  the  west.     The  transference  of 
the  imperial  residence  to  Constantinople  gave  a  new 
direction  to  mercantile  enterprise ;  Palmyra  and  Alex- 
andria were  deserted,  and  the  riches  of  India  were 
brought  by  a  circuitous  route,  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Caspian  and   the  Black  Sea.*     The  mercantile 
states  of  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa  seized  on  this  lucr»— 
tive  branch  of  commerce,  which  the  indolent  Greeks 
could  not  retain  :  the  establishments  of  Pera  and  Ga-' 
lata  became  opulent  cities,  and,  from  the  profits  of  thi^ 
traffic,  tlie  wealth  of  these  splendid  republics  is  chieflj'*' 
to  be  ascribed.-f      With  the  revival  of  industry  in  th^ 
south  of  Europe,  tlie  arts  of  Florence  arose ;  and  aC^ 
the  period  of  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.,  the  ma- 
nufactures of  that  city  had  risen  to  the  highest  per- 
fection ;  her  citizens  numbered  all  the  kings  of  Europe 
among  their  debtors,  and  her  senate  did  not  hesitate 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  En  • 
roi>e,  at  tlie  head  of  all  the  chivalry  of  his  empire. } 

The  discovery  of  the  passage  of  the  Ca{)e  of  Goorf 
Hope  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  commerce  of  the  Ita- 
lian states  ;  and,  from  the  facilities  of  their  local  situa' 
tion  and  the  advantages  of  first  discovery,  the  spirit 

*  (til>lK»irs  Hoino,  iv.  17-H. 
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commercial  euterprise  spread  to  the  citizeus  of  Spaia 
id  Portugal.     The  splendour  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon, 
>wever,  was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration  :  the 
irdy  seamen  of  the  north  tore  from  them  the  sceptre 
'the  seas,  and  with  the  freedom  of  Holland  and  Eng- 
md,  the  treasures  of  Indian  opulence  and  merchandize 
radually  settled  on  the  British  shores.  Unable  to  cope 
nth  the  might  and  theenergy  of  England^the  industry 
f  Flanders  and  Holland  have  subsequently  declined, 
ind  the  whole  trade  of  the  world,  with  the  undisput- 
ed sovereignty  of  the  ocean,  has  settled  in  the  British 
files.     Notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  her  insular 
situation,  and  the  energy  which  freedom  has  given  to 
her  people,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  anticipate 
that  this  prasperous  state  will  always  continue,  and 
that  this  country  is  to  be  alone  exempted  from  those 
vicissitudes  which  every  other  commercial  state  has 
experienced*     That  she  will  not  suffer  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  Holland  or  Venice,  may  fairly  be  presumed 
fi^om  the  magnitude  and  varied  nature  of  her  resour* 
ces:  but  the  advantage  of  freedom  and  knowledge  can- 
Dot  remain  exclusively  her  own  :  and,  with  the  growth 
of  industry  and  intelligence  in  other  states,  a  share  in 
the  mercantile  intercourse  of  the  world  must  necessari- 
ly be  enjoyed  by  their  people.     If  their  own  energy  is 
^  sufficient  to  procure  for  them  these  advantages, 
^  wealth  of  Britain  itself  will  furnish  them  with 
the  means  ;  and  the  natural  tendency  of  exuberant 
^pital  to  seek  foreign  employment  will  spread  the 
^s  of  prosperity  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  limit  impos- 
^  to  the  growth  of  capital  in  every  country,  by  the 
'jcight  to  which  itself  has  arisen ;  and  that  it  flows 
^flto  foreign  channels,  when  the  reservoirs  at  home 
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are  supplied,  as  naturally  and  inevitably  as  a  stream 
which  has  fertilized  its  own  plains  descends  to  enrich 
inferior  soils. 

The  effects  of  this  law  of  nature  upon  the  demand 
for  labour,  and  tlie  progress  of  population,  are  in  the 
highest  degree  important.     In  the  earlier  ages  of  so- 
ciety, wtien  the  country  is  poor  and  uncultivated,  and 
abundance  of  room  exists  for  an  increased  population, 
capital  is  devoted  to  those  investments  where  its  re- 
turns are  most  frequent,  and  it  gives  the  greatest  en* 
couragemcnt   to  domestic   industry.     As  wealth  in- 
creases,  and  the  means  of  supi)orting  an  increased  po- 
pulation cease  to  l>e  so  abundant,  capital  is  graduallf 
withdrawn  from  tlie  employments,  where  it  gives  the 
greatest  impulse  to  domestic  industry,  and  vested  iu 
those  where  it  shares  its  encouragement  with  the  in- 
habitants  of  foreign  states.     In  proportion   as  tb^ 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  at  home  approach 
a  stationary  condition,  the  capital  which  maintains  it 
is  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  encouragement  of 
domestic   industry,  and   turned   into   those  channel^ 
which  call  forth  the  resources  of  other  countries.     A* 
length,  when  iiHhistry  at  home  has  been  brought  toit^ 
highest  jierfection,  the  surplus  capital  of  the  state  i- 
wholly  turiK'd  into  foreign  channels ;  and  after  hav^- 
ing  brought  the  jwpulation  of  its  own  territory  totb^ 
hiirhtst  level  which  is  consistent  with  the  welfare  o» 
innnkiiid,  it  seeks  those  poorer  states  where  its  aid  i^ 
require*!  to  assist  tlie  multiplication  oi  the  species  i  ^^ 
situations  where  no  dnnger  can  attend  its  increase. 

'J'liis  important  law  of  nature  for  the  regulation  cf^ 
popiilati')]!,  and  tiie  equalization  of  the  demand  foris'^ 
hour  over  the  world,  is  car-'icd  into  effect,  like  ever^ 
other  governing  princiiile  of  the  socinl  system,  by  tb^ 
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fforts  of  individuals  for  their  own  benefit.  The 
apitalist  who  seeks  the  most  advantageous  investment 
or  his  wealth,  is  guided  by  nothing  but  his  own  inte- 
est.  This  interest,  however,  leads  him  in  the  various 
tages  of  society  to  employ  his  money  in  a  different 
nauner,  and  the  change  in  these  employments  is 
)recisely  that  which  the  welfare  of  mankind  requires. 
t  is  in  the  ultimate  effect  of  actions  beyond  what  the 
ndividual  either  perceives  or  intends,  that  the  wisdom 
»f  Nature  is  visible  in  human  affairs. 

The    injustice   of  political   institutions,   and   the 

Iread  of  arbitrary  violence,  have  been  the  principal  cir- 

nimstance  in  the  past  history  of  the  world  which  have 

checked  the  operation  of  this  beneficent  law.     Capi- 

lal  has  generally  accumulated  in  free  states  which  were 

surrounded  by  despotic  empires  or  barbarous  tribes. 

Its  emigration  was  prevented  in  such  circumstances 

by  the  well-grounded  apprehension  of  confiscation. 

Such  are  the  restraints  which  an  absolute  govern- 

meut,  even  when  animated  by  the  best  intentions, 

unavoidably  imposes  on  industry,  that  it  more  than 

compensates  the  attraction  of  the  high  profits  which 

the  scantiness  of  capital  produces.     The  history  of 

the  world  is  full  of  examples  where  capital  has  been 

cooped  up  in  situations  where  it  had  been  fostered  by 

favourable  institutions,  in  consequence  of  the  violence 

or  barbarism  by  which  it  was  surrounded.     At  the 

time  that  Athens  was  unable  to  find  employment  for 

its  commercial  wealth,  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 

abounding  with  all  the  riches  of  nature,  were  com  pa- 

ratively  deserted.     When  the  interest  of  money  was 

H  per  cent,  in  Holland,  it  was  frequently  as  high  as 

12  per  cent,  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Poland 

and  Russia,  arid  48  joer  cent  in  the  provinces  of  Hin- 
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dostan.^  Edward  III.  of  England  was  glad  to  bor* 
row  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  from  the  Florentine 
merchants^  when  the  commercial  cities  of  Italy  were 
overflowing  with  unemployed  capital,  f  It  is  super- 
fluous to  recur  to  the  page  of  history  for  confinnation 
of  this  remark.  The  foreign  stock  exchange  at  this 
moment,  1840,  affords  ample  evidence  of  its  truth. 
At  present,  when  the  interest  of  money  in  London 
is  about  3^  per  cent.,  8,  10,  and  even  20  per  cent 
is  in  vain  offered  by  some  foreign  states ;  and  while 
British  capital  is  unable  to  discover  a  profitable  invest* 
ment,  and  is  daily  perishing  in  loans  to  distant  repub- 
lics, the  fields  of  Ireland  offer  a  boundless  field  for  en* 
terprise,  which  the  turbulence  of  the  Irish  poor,  and 
the  insanity  of  their  political  leaders,  have  witbdrawa 
from  the  blessings  of  British  improvement.^: 

The  erroneous  policy  of  government  has  frequently 
interfered  with  the  natural  progress  of  opulence,  and 
consequently  counteracted  the  operation  of  this  lau^ 
of  popuhition.     It  is  diflicult  to  say  whether  the  reH-^ 
gious  bigotry  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  who  retain 
a  redundant  capital  amidst  an  overgrown  i>eople,  by 
sanguinary  prohibitions  again^it  foreign  commerce ;  or' 
the  conunercial  system  of  the  European  monarchieSi. 
which  attracted  wealth  into  foreign  employment  by^ 
artificial  encouragement,  when  a  scanty  ])opulation  nC 
home  was  lingering  for  want  of  capital  to  maiutaiiv- 
its  industry,  were  most  subversive  of  the  system  u 
nature.     It  would  be  presumptuous  to  pursue  fartbei 
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a  path  which  has  been  fully  explored  in  the  Wealth  of 
Nations :  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  such  mistaken 
systems  interfere  not  less  with  the  laws  destined  for 
the  regulation  of  the  increase,  than  for  the  progress  of 
the  wealth  of  mankind. 

II.  While  the  natural  progress  of  opulence,  and  the 
changes  in  the  employment  of  capital  by  the  monied 
interest,  lead  to  the  limitation  of  the  demand  for  la- 
bour in  the  later  stages  of  society,  the  increased  ex- 
penditure of  all  classes  arising  from  the  growth  of 
luxury,  or  the  embarrassments  of  government,  power- 
ftiUy  contribute  to  the  same  effect. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  of  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  enlarged  wealth  to  produce  an  increase  in 
ax- bifida]  wants,  and  on  the  important  consequences  of 
th  St  change  on  the  habits  and  standard  of  comfort 
ax^nong  the  labouring  classes.  Its  effects  on  the  growth 
of  opulence,  and  ultimately  on  the  demand  for  labour, 
a*'^^  equally  important. 

"When  wealth  is  stored  up  in  the  form  of  capital, 
ari«3  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  productive  la- 
b^^vir,  it  not  only  puts  in   motion  a   certain  quan- 
tit;y  of  domestic  employment,  but  reproduces  itself  m 
^^  hands  of  the  capitalist,  and  forms  a  fund  for 
tlt^  future  maintenance  of  industry  with  the  same 
^^\uiis.    But  when  wealth  is  dissipated  by  being  em- 
ployed in  revenue,  it  only  puts  in  motion  the  industry 
^^ich  it  has  purchased,  and  does  not  reproduce  itself  in 
^^  hands  of  the  employer.    For  example,  if  L.  10,000 
^  laid  out  annually  for  ten  years  in  agriculture  or 
^^nufactures,  it  employs  during  that  period  perhaps 
lOO  persons,  and  gives  them  the  means  of  living  in 

comfort  for  the  whole  time,  and  besides  this,  it  brings 
VOL.  I.  L 
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iu  a  return  to  the  employer,  which  at  the  close  of  tlie 
period  puts  him  in  possession  of  probably  L.  15,000,  in 
addition  to  a  comfortable  livelihood  during  the  time 
of  the  undertaking.     But  if  the  same  L.  10,000  is 
spent  in  the  form  of  revenue,  it  only  maintains  the 
100  persons  whom  it  employs,  and  keeps  iu  comfort 
during  the  period  of  its  expenditure :  there  is  no  fund 
existing  in  the  hands  of  the  person  who  spends  the 
money  at  the  end  of  the  time,  to  put  industry  in  mo- 
tion in  future  years.     Part  of  the  money  ex^iended 
may  no  doubt  be  realized  in  permanent  objects,  sucb 
as  buildings,  furnitiu*e,  dress,  or  the  like:    but  tb^ 
greatest  proi)ortion  is  consumed,  and  that  which  is» 
extant,  though  it  may  add  to  the  permanent  and  im— - 
moveable  stock  of  the  nation,  is  entirely  withdrawxm 
from  the  active  encouragement  of  labour. 

This  distinction  constitutes  the  essential  diflference? 
between  the  employment  of  wealth  as  capital ^  and  il=* 
dissipation  tis   revenue :    and   shows   the  fallacy  of 
those  who  imagine  that  a  lavish  expenditure  on  th*:* 
part  of  the  rich,  is  the  only  security  for  national  pros- 
perity, because  it  gives  the  greatest  immediate  im- 
pulse to  industry,     That  it  does  so  is  certain :  but 
uiiile  it  encourages  labour  it  does  not  reproduce  the 
ca])ital  which  maintains  it :  and  the  greater  the  pre* 
sent  stin)ulus,  the  greater  may  be  the  distress  which 
follows  when  that  expenditure  terminates.     A  landed 
proprietor  who  daily  contracts  debts  in  maintainiiif? 
an  overgrown  establishment,  may  enhance   the  de- 
mand for  laliour  on  his  estate  during  the  continU' 
ance  of  his  outlay :  but  that  will  not  prevent  both 
hiuiself  and  his  tenantry  being  involved  in  distre^ 
when  his  career  has  drawn  to  a  close,  and  his  waste* 
ful  extravagance  can  no  longer  be  kept  up. 
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When  a  large  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  a  nation 
s  in  this  manner  consumed  in  the  gratification  of 
immediate  enjoyments,  serious  effects  are  produced 
on  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and,  consequently,  on 
the  future  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour.      If 
L.10,000,000  a-year  is  withdrawn  from  the  employ- 
ment of  capital,  and  squandered  in  the  form  of  revenue, 
the  difference  in  the  capital  of  the  state,  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  will  be  at  least  L.120,000,000,  and  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  probably  three  hundred  millions. 
This  must  be  the  case,  although  the  encoui^gement  to 
industry  at  the  moment,  is  greater  on  the  extravagant 
than  the  saving  system  ;  the  difference  arising  from 
this,  that  in   the  one  case,  the  expenditure  arises 
from  the  destruction,  in  the  other  from  the  reproduc- 
tion of  wealth. 

What  is  true  of  the  extravagance  of  individuals  is 
not  less  so  of  the  more  gigantic  outlay  of  govern- 
^nU*  The  abstraction  of  the  gains  of  individuals 
by  taxes,  or  the  absorption  of  the  savings  of  the  na- 
tion in  annual  loans,  which  are  employed  in  an  un- 
productive form,  check  the  growth  of  capital  in  the 
"DOBt  decisive  manner,  because  they  turn  so  much  of 
the  public  expenditure  into  an  employment  where  it 
P^riikes  without  reproducing  itself^  or  producing  a 
fiuri  from  which  its  interest  is  to  be  defrayed  in  future 
years.  For  example,  if  twenty  millions  a-year  are 
'iified  by  taxes,  and  twenty  millions  more  by  loan,  to 
'^tain  an  expensive  system  of  hostility,  the  present 
ciusouragement  to  industry  is  no  doubt  very  great,  and 
P^ps  equal  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  expended 
^  individuals  in  speculations  promising  a  profit,  in 
^(nisequence  of  the  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  naval 
^d  military  artificers,  and  other  workmen,  who  are  di* 
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rectly  or  indirectly  employed  by  government.    But  the 
cyi)ital  which  put  them  in  motion  is  not  reproduced  \)\ 
their  exertions,  but  is  entirely  dissipated :  the  proof  uf 
which  is,  that  the  future  interest  of  the  loan  must  be  raid- 
ed by  taxes  on  the  labour  of  the  state,  instead  of  arising 
from  a  fund  which  the  employment  of  the  money  bv* 
government  had  created.     Whereas,  if  the  same  suiu 
had  been  laid  out  by  the  individuals  from  whom  it  • 
was  received,  in  the  employment  of  productive  in- 
dustry, besides  giving  the  same  impulse  at  theino- 
ment  to  the  industry  of  the  state,  it  would  have  re- 
produced itself  in  a  permanent  form,  and  fumislieda 
durable  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  labour,  with- 
(mt  taking  anything  from  the  industrious  classes.  I' 
we  suppose  forty  millions  a-year  to  be  in  this  mannrt 
expended  by  government  for  twenty  years,  the  eflt<** 
would  be  the  aildition  of  four  hundred  millions  to  t^*^ 
public  debt,  and   the  noU'twifdencc  of  eight  hundred 
millions  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  which  would  h.i*'* 
been  reproduced  by  the  employment  of  the  same  sU*' 
with  ordinary  profit  in  productive  labour  by  the  iiid* 
viduals  from  whom  it  was  abstracted.     The  final  t^ 
suit,  therefore,  is,  that  the  capital  of  the  state  is  ei^l^ 
hundred  millions  /r'.v.v,  and  the  jMiblic  burdens  tweii^ 
millions ///o/v,  than  thev  otherwise  wouhl  liave  Inri* 
and,  if  we  sujjpo'^e  tlint  eight  hundred  millions  toyit'J 
7.1  l)er  cent,  as  the  j)rofits  of  its  annual  nullay,  t'^ 
national  income  is  for  ever  sixty  millions  a-year  It^ 
than  it  otherwise  would   have  been,  and  the  publ^ 
burdens  twenty  millions  a-year  greater. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  etlect  would  taK 
phu'e,  if  the  ivhole  of  the  L.  «MH)(),000  employ*'* 
by  (lovernment  on  the  public  service  were  to  be  ei-* 
ployed   in  tlie   maintenance    of  productive    industr? 
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J  the  in#viduals  to  whom  it  belouged.     But  it  is 
[ually  clear  that  this  never  could  exactly  ensue,     A 
rge  part  of  it  would  be  dissipated  in  the  form  of  re- 
mue,  and  so  become  equally  incapable  of  reproducing 
self  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  as  in  those  of  Govern- 
ent*  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  would 
Dt  be  so  consumed ;  and,  in  particular,  the  money  lent 
)  Government  in  the  shape  of  loans  would  almost  all 
ave  been  laid  out  by  the  proprietors  in  a  productive 
3rm,  because  it  is  part  of  the  capital  of  the  state  in- 
ended  to  be  employed  as  a  source  of  income,  and  des- 
:ined,  of  course,  to  such  branches  of  industry  as  repro- 
duces itself  with  a  profit  to  the  employer.    The  weight 
of  taxes,  too,  falls  with  peculiar  force  upon  the  growth 
of  capital;  because  they  abstract  the  hard  earned  gains 
of  the  middling  ranks,  and^  by  carrying  off  that  por- 
tion of  their  income  which  exceeds  their  necessary  ex- 
penditure, dry  up  those  little  streams  whose  accumu- 
lated flow  form  the  great  reservoir  of  national  opulence. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  it  asserted,  that  it  is  a  mis- 
t^e  to  suppose  that  there  is  this  essential  distinction 
between  the  employment  of  wealth,  either  on  the  part 
of  Government  or  of  individuals  in  the  form  of  re- 
venue, and  its  being  devoted  to  productive  employ- 
ments in  the  shape  of  capital,  because  it  is  said  even 
vhen  it  is  spent  as  revenue,  it  still  puts  the  labour  of 
^me  industrious  classes  in  motion,  and  remains  in  tlie 
country  to  the  effect  of  conferring  a  lasting  benefit 
^Pon  society.     But  a  little  reflection  must  be  suifficient 
to  show  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this  observation, 
find  that  the  difference  between  wealth  sunk  in  the  un- 
P^uctive  form  of  revenue,  or  in  the  productive  one 
of  manufacturing  or  agricultural  investment,  is  in 
i^ty  just  as  great  as  has  been  now  stated,  and. 
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consequently,  that  the  direction  of  a  lfl%e  and  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  national  wealth  annually 
to  exi>enditure,  must  operate  with  great  force  ia 
the  later  stages  of  society  in  diminishing  the  growth 
of  capital,  and,  consequently,  retarding  the  demand  for 
labour.  If  capital  is  spent  in  revenue  even  of  the 
most  ephemeral  or  unprofitable  kind,  it  no  doubt  goes 
from  the  hand  of  him  that  spends  to  the  hand  of  him 
that  receives,  and  if  not  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
foreign  luxuries,  it  is  not  ultimately  lost  to  the  state* 
But  neither  is  the  wealth  which  is  laid  out  in  produc- 
tive employment  lost  to  the  state ;  it  equally  goes 
from  the  hands  of  the  spender  to  the  hands  of  the  R^ 
ceiver ;  and,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  benefits  the 
latter,  it  stands  in  the  same  situation  with  the  expen- 
diture of  money  for  the  mere  purposes  of  enjoyment. 
But  then  there  is  this  essential  distinction  between  the 
two  cases,  that  tlie  wealth  which  is  devoted  to  produc- 
tive investments,  in  addition  to  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  persons  employed,  reproduces  itself  in  thf 
hands  «/7//c?.¥/;^//rA?r,  ami  permanently  enriches  iiiin  and 
his  descendants  ;  whereas  that  wliich  is  squandered  i'* 
tlie  purchase  of  luxuries  is  in  great  part  lost  to  him  an** 
his  heirs,  and  reiu'oduces  itself  only  in  the  i)ersons  *>^ 
those  whose  productions  he  acquires.  Thus,  in  thed**^ 
case,  there  is  a  double  encouragement  to  industry,  aO** 
iiicri'iiient  to  national  wealth  :  in  the  other,  onlv  * 
.single  one. 

It  is  without  doubt  true,  that  a  certain  pro|iortic^^ 
must  be  rest-rved  in  every  community  between  pr«-  * 
ducers  and  consumers  ;  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  ■ 
there  were  no  consumers,  and  the  whole  wealth  of  tli  ^ 
st:ite  were  employed  in  a  prcNluctive  form,  industry  CcuU 
find  no  vent  for  its  productions,  and  the  market  fur  hu 
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nau  exertion  would  in  a  great  measure  be  stopped  up. 
3ut  it  is  the  vast  augmentation  in  the  demand  for  la- 
)our  on  the  part  of  unproductive  consumers  which  oc- 
rasions  so  great  an  effect  on  that  demand  ih  the  later, 
compared  with  the  earlier  stages  of  society.  'The  ex- 
change of  the  surplus  of  one  productive  citizen  against 
he  productive  surplus  produce  of  another,  creates  not 
mly  a  mutual  encouragement  to  industry,  but  a  mu- 
tual growth  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  both  parties, 
whereas,  when  one  of  the  parties  is  a  mere  idle  con- 
iumer,  the  growth  goes  on  only  on  one  side.  It  is  the 
*ontinual  interchange  of  the  surplus  of  one  productive 
abourer  with  that  of  another  of  the  same  description, 
^hicfa  is  the  great  source  of  the  rapid  progress  both  in 
wealth  and  numbers  of  young  and  industrious  commu- 
nities ;  while  the  transference  of  a  large  part  of  the 
national  wealth  into  unproductive  hands,  is  a  material 
element  in  inducing  the  stationary  order  of  things 
which  invariably  ensues  in  the  later  stages^  whether 
of  manufacturing  or  agricultural  states. 

Of  the  first  of  these  stages  of  society,  Holland  and 
the  Italian  republics  in  former  times,  and  Great  Bri- 
iaiii  and  America  at  present,  are  remarkable  examples ; 
of  the  certain  advent  of  the  latter,  the  present  com- 
paratively stationary  condition  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Mi- 
lan, and  Florence,  afford  the  most  signal  illustrations ; 
and  the  slightest  consideration  of  the  present  state  of 
^ety  in  the  British  islands,  and  of  the  vast  portions 
of  its  industrial  wealth,  which  are  every  year  detached 
f'om  the  encouragement  of  productive  industry,  and 
^red  up  either  in  land  or  money,  as  a  fund  to  insure 
tbe  means  of  luxurious  living  and  indolent  enjoyments 
to  its  possessors,  must  be  sufficient  to  convince  every 
reflecting  mind,  that  this  check  upon  the  railway  speed 
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of  the  growth  of  capital,  and  consequent  demand  for 
labour,  has  already  arrived  in  this  country ;  and  that, 
but  for  the  vast  colonial  empire  of  which  it  forics 
the  centre,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  aftenvards 
considertd,  it  must  have  retarded  the  growth  of  opu- 
lence and  of  mankind  in  this,  as  it  has  done  in  all 
other  states. 

These  considerations  explain  the  real  cause,  both  of 
the  extraordinary  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  labouring 
classes  during  the  late  war,  and  the  severe  depression 
which  attended  the  return  of  peace.  The  capital  of  indi- 
viduals is  taken  from  them  in  the  form  of  taxes,  orad- 
vanced  by  them  to  Government  in  the  shape  of  loans* 
to  an  enormous  extent  during  war,  and  the  inimeasi^ 
sums  thus  acquired  are  for  the  most  part  employed 
in  the  payment  of  labour.     Soldiers,  sailors,  artisan^ 
mechanics,  all  are  paid  by  riovernment :  prices  bot*^ 
of  agricultural  and   manufacturing  indu>try  rise  i^ 
consequence  of  the  profuse  expenditure- of  that  grf  ^ 
paymaster:   rents  advance,  mercantile  ])rofits  are  fjT' 
qucntly  high,  and  ageneral  spirit  of  confidence  pervatl*- 
the  state.     Hut  these  intoxicating  draughts  are  dra>^' 
from  the  vitals  of  tlie  state.  The  capital  which  puts  * 
motioij  so  much  inthistry  /.v  ///  great  part  (icsiroyeii    ^ 
the  monie.it  of  Its  employment;  itb  ditliision  sprea* 
temporary  prosperity  throughout  the  industrious  cIj» 
srs,  hut  fcar.w  no  fund  Iwhind  for  their  permanent  su^ 
port ;  and  wlu'U  the  excitation  ari>ing  from  its  rap  ^ 
cireuhition  has  passed   away,  the  only  traces  whit-" 
remain  are  a  numerous  body  of  labourers  whom 
has  left  without  employment,  and  who  have  becun  ^ 
a  lji>tinj:;  burden  upon  the  inilustry  of  the  slate  whit* 
it^  h>ss  has  enfeebled.    T\w  encmiratrement  t(»  induslrw 
which  arisen  fr«»ni  tlie  cK-mand  for  productive  lalnuirer ^ 
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in  pacific  times,  is  the  greatest  public  benefit,  because 
the  same  employment  of  capital  which  gives  an  im- 
pulse at  the  moment  reproduces  itself,  and  creates  a 
fund  for  their  future  maintenance :  the  encourage- 
ment arising  from  a  profuse  war  expenditure  is  often  in 
the  end  a  great  calamity,  because  it  springs  from  the 
destruction  ofthe  capital  which  had  occasioned  it ;  and 
annihilates  the  resources  from  which  the  population 
whom  it  has  produced  is  to  be  maintained. 

Had  Great  Britain  not  been  involved  in  the  ardu- 
ous and  unavoidable  struggle  for  her  existence  with 
the  French  Revolution,  the  relative  situation  of  her 
capital  and  her  people  would  have  been  very  different 
during  the  twenty  years  which  followed  its  termina- 
tion from  what  they  actually  were.     The  encourage- 
ment to  population  during  the  feverish  years  of  the 
w^'ar  would  have  been  less  ;  prices  would  have  under- 
5^Dne  no  extraordinary  elevation  ;  wages  would  have 
-emained  more  stationary.     Her  superfluous  capital, 
v^hich  was  beginning  to  overflow  at  its  commence- 
nent,  would  have  daily  become  more  redundant^  and  in 
'onsequence  more  directed  into  foreign  employment : 
^*c  encouragement  to  industry  froin  its  employment 
^^ould  have  been  chiefly  felt  by  foreign  states,  and  the 
'^crease  in  the  labouring  classes  at  home  would  have 
^^cn  sensibly  retarded.     But  if  no  feverish  present 
*^citation  would  have  been  experienced, similar  to  that 
Produced  by  the  expenditure  of  the  war,  no  similar  re- 
^^rse  would  have  been  felt  by  the  return  of  peace ; 
^^c-tfcith  of  the  population  of  England  would  not  in 
^-^IS  have  been  supported  by  parochial  relief,  nor  their 
^^t  have  been  L.  7,870,000  a-year  :*  the  capital  avail- 
^^le  to  the  maintenance  of  domestic  industry  would 

♦  Porter's  Progress,  i.  82. 
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have  been  far  greater,  and  the  numbers  requiring  iu» 
support  much  less.    The  situation,  therefore,  of  the  la- 
bouring classes,  would  have  been  much  more  comfort- 
able, though  their  total  amount  would  have  been  smal- 
ler than  they  now  are.     A  considerable  portion  of  the 
national  wealth  might  have  been  lost  in  imprudeiit 
loans  to  foreign  governments,  or  unfortunate  specu- 
lations in  distant  states ;  but  the  proportion  thus  lu»t 
would  have  been  much  less  than  was  destroyed  by 
the  long-continued  consumption  of  the  war ;  and  even 
if  it  had  been  the  same,  it  would  not  have  left  behiwl 
the  lasting  burden  of  indigent  paujiers,  fur  whom 
there  is  little  employment,  or  oppressive  loans,  for 
which  taxes  must  be  levied. 

III.  The  increased   outlay  on   the  part  of  iuJi* 
viduals  and  government,  which  follows  the  augment««' 
tion  of  wealth,  nfiocts  the  demand  for  labour,  iioti^iB^' 
ly  by  checking  the  growth  of  capital,  but  by  rai>iiig  tl*  • 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  consc(|uently  ll»-  ' 
iiioney  wages  of  the  working  classes.     A  profuse  c^^ 
peuditure  is  always  attended  by  high  prices  :  whe 
iiioncy  is  spread  abroad  with  an  unsparing  baud, 
purchases    far   less  of  food   or  the   conveniences 
life  than  where  it  is   less  abundant.     The  extreii^ 
diU'erence  in  prices  in  remote  provinces  and  the  in 
tro|)olis  in  every  country,  and  between  the  value 
the  same  sum,  in  an  opulent  and  an  indigent  stater^ 
place  this  truth  beyond  a  doubt.     The  well  knowiT 
ex|U'ession  of  Johnson,  when  informed  of  the  loi^  prices 
of  eggs  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  '*  that  it  wa*?^ 
not  because  eggs  were  many,  but  hecaiate  jwnce  tcer^ 
JrWy^  points  to  the  great  etVect  of  a  scanty  circulation 
iijMjji  tlie  price  of  >ub>istence.     The  more  thut  the 
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circulation  is  increased  the  less  does  its  value  become, 
and  consequently  the  more  are  the  money  prices  of 
every  article  augmented. 

If  this   is   true  of  an  increased   expenditure   on 
-fclie  part   of  individuals,    still   more   is   it   true   of 
^  lie  far  greater  outlay  of  government.     The   effect 
:tf  war  upon  the  prices  of  every  article  of  comfort 
■r  necessity   is   prodigious.     Wheat   in   1792,  was 
rty  shillings  a  quarter :  in  1810,  it  had  arisen  to 
0  shillings,  and  this  price  continued    with   little 
nation,  while  the  outlay  of  the   war   continued. 
1  "^  le  return  of  peace  has  materially  lowered  prices  : 
an  average  from  1815  to  1840,  it  has  been  about 
shillings  a  quarter.*     Still  this  price  is  very  great 
Tnpared  with  what  it  bears  at  Dantzic  or  Odessa, 
^ere  it  varies  from  20  to  35  shillings.     It  is  needless 
enlarge  farther  on  a  fact  so  well  known,  ahd  so  com- 
P^^tely  open  to  daily  observation. 

The  increased  circulation  required  for  the  inter- 

ct^  QDge  of  an  extended  commerce,  and  which  the  sub- 

s^i  tution  of  paper  for  the  precious  metals  so  readily 

^^'Hords,  has  a  moat  important  effect  on  the  rate  of 

P^^ices.     There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  a 

^^"^at  addition  to  the  circulating  medium  rapidly  raises 

^^^  money  price  of  every  article,  and  that  a  corre- 

®I>onding  diminution  immediately  lowers  them.     The 

cflTcct  of  throwing  an  increased  quantity  of  money  in- 

^^  the  market  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  throwing 

^*i  enlarged  supply  of  grain  :  its  value  is  lowered, 

^^d  the  price  of  every  article  is  elevated.      This 

change  is  speedily  brought  about  by  the  extended 

^usumption  of  every  individual,  and  the  enhanced 

^niand  for  labour  which  universal  confidence  pro- 

•  Tooke's  Prices,  ii.  390. 
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duces.      When  the  issues  of  bankers  are  pleiitifiiK 
credit  is  iiniuediately  established  :  the  pressure  of  debts 
ceases  tu  be  so  severe,  from  the  lenity  of  creditors  in. 
exacting  them  :  orders  are  freely  given  from  the  re- 
moteness of  the  period  at  which  payment  is  requireil  ^     • 
every  man's  pockets  are  full  of  money,  and  uuiversaK  ^ 

m 

j)rosperity  appears  to  prevail.  This  was  the  state  oJM  <^^ 
Britain  during  the  year  1824  and  the  fii*st  half  of  1825..  ^c-J. 
and  equally  so  in  18^3  and  18:i6.  High  prices  neccs— -^=^5=  >- 
sarily  follow  such  an  extended  circulation :  they  arc^^:*^' 
brought  about  by  an  immediate  increase  in  consunip-  «  na- 
tion and  speculation 

This  was  the  true  efi'ect  of  the  excessive  issue  of  |)a-  ^  3.:i- 
pur  wliicli  followed  the  suspension  of  cash  ])ayinents  ii.  *  **" 
1797,  concerning  which  so  nuich  has  l>een  written  «  -  '■'■ 
Foreigners  universally,  speculative  men  in  this  conn-  M  «»- 
try  frequetitly,  have  mistaken  the  effect  and  the  syn?p  «  IP' 
tonis  (»f  the  depreciation  in  the  currency  which  fol-  1  '*^*" 
lowed  that  ni(*a>ure.  It  produce<l  no  effect  upon  th^^  ■•  ' ' 
value  of  bank  notes  as  compared  with  the  preciou-r  >  ■' 
metals,  but  a  greiit  effect  upon  the  value  of  the  ir/to/t-^^^  '' 
rirrtt/afioft,  paprr  and  metals  tni*vthcf\  as  comparecF  *  '-*' 
with  the  other  articles  of  life.'  'I'he  proof  of  the  d;--  * -^  '" 
preeiation  wa>  to  be  found,  )iot  in  the  bank-note  be—  '  -**' 
in;;-  only  worth  15  >hillings.  but  in  \\\ii  price  o/'irfteii^  "*^  *'^ 
hei/fii'  1-^^  's/ii//i/t,i^s  hi.stead  f//'()().  If  the  bank-nutu^  ^^'■' 
ha<l  onlv  broui^ht  1.1  sliilliii;;>,  that  would  have  Ihtil  *»    *" 

■    'M.f  ai.tlhr  i-uiil  uwair  tluii    llu-   riiiliimi  <  ninniirtii-,  in  l*"!-*^      "...  ' 
wwv  ri.rn<  f  in  imint  nt"  t'a<*t  in  i4"|niiliiij;,  tliattlu*  Njniir  iloltt,  il' |i;ii'!  ir"^ 
^.ilil,  i-iiiilii  In-  <iio(  )iari;i'(i  liir  'i^t  |ut  mif.  It^n  tliaii  it'|uiiil  in  psij'- r—"^ 
hut  that  wa^  iiiiT  Imi  aii^t- **  iintrs  wiir  iiiaii\  Jmt  iiri  aiiM' ^iiiiu-iii  miti     ^** 
tew."      'I  III-  Will-  iia'l  iliairu-il   tlu-iii  ail  a\\a\  tu  tin*  |i(-ninNii!ii  nr  t!u^- — 
Aii<>riiaii  t»'rii?iiii«'.  I'm-  thf  wai  ol'  Imhi.      'Mh-  \\-\i\  ftriM-t  nl*  tin*  \;i-^*^ 
iv^iic  III  )i.i|iir  a|i|iiaivil  in  tlir  ia|ii«l  ri»f  in  tin*  |ii-iri'  ul   :ill  aitiiK*^ 
•^        \!i-t.',"     Ill   ■    ,\     ■!   I  I.  ..j-   .  -.i.!    {  |i,i)>    i*..|'  '■•' 
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to  proof  oi  the  circulation  being  excessive,  but  only 
)f  the  credit  of  the  bank  being  doubtful.  The  true 
proof  of  the  medium  of  exchange  being  redundant 
kvas  the  high  price  of  every  article  of  life,  whether 
paid  in  paper,  gold,  or  silver. 

The  depreciation  of  paper  is  of  two  kinds,  arising 
'rom  totally  different  causes.  One  species  arises  from 
iiminished  credit  of  the  bank  which  issues,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  the  lessened  value  of  the  note,  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  circulation.  If  a  bank-note  will 
3nly  sell  for  fifteen  shillings,  this  is  an  indication  of 
that  species  of  depreciation.  Another  kind  arises 
From  the  excessive  plenty  of  the  whole  circulation, 
paper  and  metals  together,  arising  from  an  over-issue 
>f  paper  ;  and  the  proof  of  it'  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
essened  value  of  the  notes,  as  co^npared  with  the 
)ther  circulation,  but  in  the  diminish^ed  value  of  the 
ivhole  circulation,  when  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the 
)ther  .articles  of  life.  If  corn  rises  from  50  to  100 
ihillings  a  quarter  after  such  an  issue  of  paper,  that  is 
he  proof  that  this  sjjecies  of  depreciatioii  has  taken 
3lace.  If  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  %^%  ever 
ifTected  by  the  first  species  of  decline  in  value,  it  was 
'or  a  few  weeks  only :  for  no  man  can  recollect  the 
3eriod  when  he  was,  for  any  length  of  time,  refused  twen- 
:y  shillings  for  a  Bank  of  England  pound  note  :  the 
second  species  of  depreciation  affected  the  country  for 
ibove  twenty  years,  and  has  recurred  more  than  once 
since  cash  payments  were  resumed. 

There  is  a  permanent  provision  in  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture^for  a  decline  in  the  value  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium, and  consequent  elevation  of  prices,  in  every  state 
which  has  advanced  far  in  the  career  of  opulence. 
Abundance  of  wealth  will  always  produce  habits  of 
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expense :  these  habits  will  as  uniformly  draw  after 
them  an  extended  circulation,  and  Iiigh  prices.  The 
activity  and  increase  of  commercial  capital  will  re- 
quire an  enlarged  medium  of  circulation,  and  such 
an   enlargement  must  render  prices  liigh,  compar* 
ed  with  what  they  are  when  it  is  more  contracted*    ^ 
No  provisions  of  the  Legislature  can  check  the  ope- 
ration of  these  equalizing  principles.     If  the  power  o'^ 
Issuing  bank  notes  were  to  be  wholly  withdrawn  froix:^ 
the  British  capitalists,  human  ingenuity  would  speeds.  — 
ly  find  the  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency.     Th 
bills  of  individuals  or  private  companies,  to  which  n 
restrictions  can  be  imposed,  would  be  sent  forth  to  fiZ^  ^ 
up  the  void,  and  the  dangers  of  paper  circulation  woultf3 
reappear  in  a  new  and  still  more  alarming  form. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  affirm,  tha  ^ 
there  is  a  permanent  provision  in  the  principles  o^^^ 
human  nature  for  the  extravagance  of  (Tovernmeu 
and  the  contraction  of  ruinous  debts  in  the  latec  stages 
of  society;  but  this  nuicli  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  in  no  instance  with  which  historv  makes  us  ac— 
quaintetl,  has  any  state  risen  to  a  high  degree  of  wealtlc 
and  opulence  without  incurring  such  burdens.  It  wa 
theseveritv  of  the  Athenian  taxes,  levied  chietiv  on  th 
cities  in  alliance  with  the  republic,  which  rendered  al 
the  provinces  of  that  flourishing  empire  so  disatl'ect 
ed,  and  reduced  the  power  of  the  ^tate  on  the  first  con 
^idel•:ll)Ie  reverse  to  the  strength  of  the  metropolis 
alone.  'I'he  WLiirht  of  the  Roman  taxes  was  so  se- 
verely  felt,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  empire,  as  to  ren- 
d(T  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  indifferent  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Roman  power,  and   prepare  the 
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)r  the  inroad  t>{  the  Gothic  tribes.*  Holland 
enice,  as  Mr  Smith  has  observed,!  ^^  modern 
have  successively  sunk  under  the  weight  of  their 
debt :  and  in  France,  before  the  Revolution,  it 
•ed,  from  M.  Necker's  celebrated  exposition,  that 
nual  interest  of  the  debt  was  260  millions,  equi- 
to  L.  11^500,000  Sterling ;  the  annual  charges  of 
ame^t  380  millions,  or  L.  16,700,000,  while  the 
evenue  was  only  480  millions,  or  L.  21^000,000 
ig ;  leaving  an  annual  deficit  of  above  L.7,000,000, 
Eidded  to  the  debt  of  the  st£lte.:|:  In  England, 
blic  debt  is  still  dbove  L.  750,000,000,  and  the 
charge,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  inte- 
3ove  L.  29,500,000  ;§  and  this  immense  burden 
en  contracted  entirely  since  1792, — the  sinking 
aving  paid  off  all  the  debt  which  existed  at  that 

:hose  who  are  unaccustomed  to  contemplate  the 
ious  effect  which  these  changes  have  upon  the 
3,  especially  of  commercial  states,  even  when  no 
ir  cause  of  external  disaster  has  overthrown 
ower,  or  dried  up  their  resources,  it  may  be  in- 
ve  to  contemplate  the  picture  which  the  history 
[talian  republics  affords.  Florence,  which  now 
mber  only  75,000  inhabitants,  contained  at  the 
f  the  fifteenth  century  150,000,  and,  in  1496, 
?d  to  measure  strength  with  Charles  VIII.  at  the 
F  all  the  feudal  power  of  France.  ||  At  that  pe- 
id  for  nearly  a  century  before,  it  had  engross- 
ommerce  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  its  private 

on's  Rome,  iii.  88  and  93.  f  Wealth  of  Nations,  iii.  340. 

ni  Vie  de  Napoleon,  i.  484.        §  Porter's  Prog.  ii.  290. 
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nierchniits  nuiubered  all  the  Governments  of  Europe 
among  their  debtors.  *  Pisa  at  a  still  earlier  period 
contained  140,000  inhabitants,  whereas  its  population 
is  now  reduced  to  17,000.f  When  the  rival  fleets  uf 
Genoa  and  Pisa  fought  at  La  Meloria,  in  1284,  each 
bore  as  many  sailors  as  manned  the  English  and 
French  fleets  at  Trafalgar,  and  11,000  of  the  van- 
quished party  were  carried  off  to  the  Genoese  prisons.r^ 
\\'nice  a*t  one  period  numbered  43,000  sailors  in  bef 
fleet,  whereas  the  Miiole  population  capable  of  bearing 
arms  does  not  now  amount  to  nearly  that  number. 
The  immense  extent  of  the  buildings  in  most  of  the 
towns  of  Tuscany,  as  Sienna,  Pistoia,  &c.  which  are  now 
hardly  inhabited,  prove  how  great  thenumbersof  tbtfir 
inhabitants  were  in  former,  compared  to  what  they  are 
in  modern  times.  The  latter  of  these  cities  formerly 
contained  40,000  souls ;  at  present  it  hardly  posse??-^ 
SOOO.i^* 

It  is,  notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  decline  i** 
the  Italian  manufacturing  towns,  well  wortliy  of  i>*^ 
scrvation,  that  the  productive  powers  of  tlie  soil  n^ 
only  have  undergone  no  diminution,  but  that  such  h^' 
been  the  rapid  increase  of  the  surplus  produce  of  it* 
Italian  agriculturists,  that  it  has  more  than  comiie^ 
sated  the  whole  decay  of  their  Inanufacturing  ind*- 
try.  **  Notwithstanding  the  great  diminution  ofit^ 
j)opulalion  of  tli^  Italian  /o//7/.v,"  ^ay.s  ChateauvieuXr 
*•  there  is  reason  to  bclirve  not  onlv  that  the  inhaLr 
tanls  of  Italy,  ujion  //tr  iv/io/r,  Iiave  gone  on  ju'ogre-^ 
sively  incri*a>ing  during  all  thi>  [leriod,  but  that  iht**- 
are  at  this  moment  more  numerous  than  thev  were;* 

•   Vilhmi.  Mfl.  -f    llallaiirOIi.l.lli-  A-i's.  i.  |-,l. 

I   ^i««iiininli,  iv.  ii.  (  liut.'iiiiviiux,  *<.».  Ihiil.  3*rO. 
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my  former  period  of  its  history,  not  excepting  the 
nost  flourishing  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
x>pulation  of  Tuscany  was  calculated  about  the  year 
1780  at  1,000,000 ;  it  is  now  considerably  above  that 
lumber.*  In  Fruili  the  population,  in  1581,  was 
196,546;  in  1755,  it  contained  342,158  inhabitants, 
[n  the  district  of  Padua  there  were,  in  1760,  240,366 
souls ;  in  1781,  288,300.  In  short,  if  many  parts  of 
Italy  are  not  now  so  populous  as  they  were  during  the 
fiourishing  times  of  her  Republics,  the  deficiency  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  great  agricultural  in- 
crease in  other  districts ;  or  at  least,  that  increase  has 
advanced  rapidly  during  the  last  hundred  years,  to  fill 
the  blanks  occasioned  by  the  commercial  decline  and 
political  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  cause  of  this  remarkable  decrease  among  the 
aliabitants  of  the  great  towns,  and  increase  in  the 
gricultural  population,  is  to  be  found  in  the  entire 
:ecay  of  mercantile  and .  manufacturing  industry 
ii^hich  followed  the  changes  in  the  channels  of  com- 
merce, and  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  dominion 
vcr  the  whole  country,  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
^enth  century,  f  The  wealth  of  all  the  commercial 
ilies  was  in  consequence  turned  to  the  purchase  of 
^nd,  the  only  remaining  employment  in  which  it 
^Uld  find  SLuy  profit ;  and  so  universal  was  the  trans- 

• 

^^€nce,  that,  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
'^^  commercial  was  everywhere  converted  into  a  land- 
^  aristocracy.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  has, 
silica  the  loss  of  Italian  independence,  been  directed  to 
^^*^J^  pursuits,  that  it  is  now  calculated  at  fifteen  out  of 
^^^  nineteen  millions  of  which  her  population  consjsts4 
In  truth,  the  same  causes  which  lead  to  extrava- 

•  lWetti,58.        t  Sismondi,  xvi.  158.         *  Chateau vicnx,  84,  293, 
VOL,  I.  M 
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gance  in  individuals,  when  they  become  opulent,  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  upon  nationsVhen  their  resourm 
are  abundant.     The  power  of  borrowing  money  with 
facility  is  the  cause  of  the  almost  universal  embarrass- 
ments in  which  the  landed  proprietors  of  every  rich 
country  are  involved ;  a  danger  from  which  the  in- 
dustrious classes  are  in  a  great  measure  removed  hf 
tlie  want  of  credit,  which  restricts  their  expenditure 
to  their  income.     The  same  cause  produces  the  public 
debt  of  all  long  established  governments  of  wealthy 
communities.     In  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs, 
emergencies  frequently  occur  when  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  war,  and  when  the  public  voice  irresistibly  urges 
them  to  commence  it.     When  this  happens,  the  im- 
mense immediate  advantage  of  raising  supplies  with- 
out materially  augmenting  the  taxes  of  the  country, 
inevitably  loads  to  the  contraction  of  loans,  whic^ 
prove  an  extrcnie  burden  when  the  excitation  of  th'^ 
nsonient  has  subsided,  and- the  lastinii:  obligation  uU^J 
remains.     IJut,  as  in  private  life,  each  sneeeeding  \X^ 
neration  falls  into  the  same  errors  with  that  wlii*-* 
preceded  it,  without  paying  the  smallest  regard  to  I  ^ 
lessons  of  experienee  :  so  in  public  alVairs,  the  dedi*»- 
tions  of  political  exj)erienee  are  forgotten  when  nu* 
combinations  arise,  and  the  iinj)uls?  of  other  passio  ^ 
is  felt.     It  is  unjust  to  lay  this  to  the  charge  of  g"^ 
vernnu*nts  only  :  in  such  measures  they  are  cordial  -• 
seeonde<l  hv  their  subieets,  and  bv  none  nu)re  than  ^ 
free  states,  wliose  inhabitants  are  alwa\s  inclined  ^ 
shift  the   expense  of  hostilities  as  nnieh   a>   pos>ib^ 
from  their  own  shf»uldrr.s  nn  thnM»  of  pcisierity.     I  - 
truth,  the  p.-is^iou  for  war,  and  the  exeitatiiMi  ari>in5 
iVoni  il-  pro^eeulioii,  proihu'i.^  i:s  Inipnrt.'inl  illtrt*'  i? 
civili/ed  ;,^iii  rude:  tini''*-:  \\\\\\  :«  "]!•■  nlM..- M(-^.;it  ^yx\\ 
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lets  by  which  the  superfluous  wealth  of  opulent  states 
is  drawn  off,  and  a  limitation  provided  to  the  demand 
for  labour  in  the  later  stages  of  society. 

The  wasteful  expenditure  of  government  in  opulent 
states,  produces  this  effect  not  only  by  the  immediate 
consumption  of  capital  which  it  occasions,  but  by  the 
permanent  burden  which  it  affixes  to  the  price  of  sub- 
sistence and  the  wages  of  labour.  During  the  period 
of  its  expenditure,  it  raises  the  price  of  every  article 
either  of  necessity  and  convenience,  and  consequently 
elevates  the  money  wages  of  the  labouring  classes : 
after  it  has  ceased,  it  produces  the  same  effect  by  the 
continual  exaction  of  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
loan  contracted  to  meet  it.  Thus  the  effect  of  such 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  government  is  more  power- 
ful than  if  the  same  sum  had  been  squandered  by 
individuals ;  in  the  one  case  the  capital  only  is  lost, 
in  the  other,  in  addition  to  that  effect,  an  annual  bur- 
den created. 

When  the  price  of  provisions,  and  the  money  wages 

€^{  labour,  are  in  this  manner  permanently  raised  by 

tlie  profuse  expenditure  of  individuals  and  govern- 

'J^eut  in  a  rich  country,  by  the  depreciation  in  the 

Value  of  the  circulating  medium  which  arises  from  the 

extended  issues  of  paper,  and  the  abundance  of  the 

precious  metals  springing  from  the  necessities  of  an 

^^t^nded  commerce,  and  by  the  burdens  which  taxes 

^^^   public  debts  have  fixed  upon  the  industry  of  the 

People,  a  most  i^nportant  limitation  to  the  demand  for 

^^oiir  is  created.     Importation  both  of  the  necessaries 

^^  life,  and  of  many  of  its  conveniences,  is  encouraged 

W  tte  difference  between  the  cost  at  which  they  can 

^c  raised  abroad  and  at  home.    Exportation  is  checked 

by  the  high  rate  of  labour,  and  the  consequent  diffe- 
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rcucc  of  price  between  domestic  and  foreign  commo- 
dities.    Where  the  wages  of  labour  are  raised  by  the 
permanent  elevation  of  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  an  immediate  and  inevitable  check  is  given  to 
the  extension  of  its  demand ;  and  that  equally  whe^ 
iher  the  ingenuity  of  man  overcomes  the  disadvantage 
or  not.     In  the  one  case,  foreign  industry  obtains  the 
preference  to  domestic — in  the  other,  it  is  equally  su- 
perseded by  the  application  of  mechanical  contrivance. 
Of  the  reality  of  this  most  powerful  check  u{K>n  the 
demand  for  labour,  and  consequent  increase  of  man* 
kind  in  the  later  stages  of  society,  the  British  empire 
at  this  time  affords  the  most  striking  illustration* 
Ever  since  the   pc<ice  of  1814  exposed  the  British 
manufacturers  to  the  galling  conii)etition  of  foreigiB* 
industry,  the  most  incessant  and  apparently  well'-* 
grounded  complaints  have  been  made  by  our  mauu--* 
facturcrs,  that  they  are  unable  to  withstand  the  coni-^ 
jH'tition  of  other  states,  in  which  subsistence  can  l)u- 
acquiivd  wi(Ii  greater  ease,  and  the  remuneration  o0 
workmen   is  cheaper.     The  dilference  in  the  moue)"^ 
wages  of  labour  paid  in  these  islands  and  on  the  C  oii^ — 
tinent  of  Europe  is  prodigious ;  the  table  quoted  iifc 
the  note*  shews,  that  the  sums  paid  in  some  of  these-* 
slates  to  labourers,  are  not  a  fourth  of  what  are  pnid<3 

•  Mr  (troij;  of  Miinchcstor  ^tati's  the  prUv  o(  **  contiru'ritul  lalMmi'"'^ 
?o  l»o  a*'  t'ullows  : 

I'lUlHi',          -  -      .'».  ^^\.  pel  vici'k  ttirJ  iiour^. 

Suit/rrlaml.  -          K.  ;><1.  j|r>.  sj    il,.. 

Austria.         -  -      N.  OjI  i|o.  7«i    tin. 

Tyrul,         -  -         lis,  \hl  <lo.  ss    iKi. 

Saxiiny,         -  -     .'N,  (id.  do  7-^    il,,. 

I'nilll  (III  tlu>   Kllilli-,    >.^s.  ImI.  (111.  n1       do.; 

Iirilii:  ail  avi-ra^^r  ol   :N.  1 1  ;d.  pi-r  wlvK  nl   7!»  lumis.     TIu-  >jiiiu»  pi'Il* 
fiiMiian  '-Uilv^  tin-  vxiMiii^  wa^ros  nt  Kn^rliNiuiu'ii  to  ran^t*  fr»nii  hK  u* 
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to  the  same  class  in  this  country.  When  matters 
have  come  to  this  point,  one  or  other  of  two  alterna- 
tives must  take  place :  either  the  foreign  market  for 
the  manufactures  of  the  country,  so  overburdened  with 
the  plenty,  and,  consequently,  low  value  of  money, 
must  be  entirely  lost,  and  its  home  artisans  exposed 
to  the  ruinous  competition  offoreign  industry  even  in 
the  supply  of  their  own  country  ;  or  the  increased 
cost  of  production  must  be  compensated  by  the  enlarg- 
ed and  more  skilful  use  of  machinery.  In  either  case 
the  effect  is  the  same ;  the  demand  of  labour  in  the 
old  and  opulent  state  is  either  altogether  checked  or  ma- 
i  terially  retarded  by  the  substitution  of  machinery,  on  a 
great  scale,  for  the  workmanship  of  the  human  hand. 

IV.  These  considerations  lead  to  another  most  im- 
portant limitation  to  the  demand  for  labour,  in  the  later 
stages  of  society,  arising  from  the  division  of  labour  ^ 
^ud  the  inventions  and  improvement  of  machinery. 

In  simple  times,  and  in  agricultural  states,  almost 
every  article,  whether  of  subsistence  or  accommoda- 
^*oii,  is  produced  by  human  labour.     Not  only  is  the 
P**oduce  of  the  fields  raised  and  converted  into  the 
*^i'm   required    for   subsistence   by  the    toil  of   the 
"Usbandman,  but  the   manufactures  which  are  ex- 
changed for  his  surplus  produce  are  wrought  into  va- 
^^ous  forms  by  the  manual  labour  of  the  artisan.    The 
K'^atest  works  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed, 
^be  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  wall  of  China,  the  Cyclo- 
P^^ii  piles,  the  Roman  highways,  were  formed  by  the 
^^aided  efforts  of  human  strength ;  and  it  was  the  un- 
k        limited  power  of  commanding  such  exertions,  which 
\       tabled  the  government  of  these  countries  to  accom- 
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operations  of  baking,  brewing,  building,  and  majcin;; 
clothing,  were  in  early  times  carried  on  by  the  agricul* 
tiiral  labourers  themselves,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  this  primitive  custom  still  continues.  As  this 
combination  of  employments  is  unavoidable  before  the 
separation  of  professions,  and  the  growth  of  cities,  so 
it  is  tlie  state  where  the  greatest  possible  encourogte- 
ment  is  afforded  to  industry,  because  the  whole  ope- 
rations required  by  society  are  accomplished  by  the 
human  hand. 

If  this  state  of  things  had  continued  after  capital 
had  begun  to  accumulate,  and  the  demand  for  labour 
had  increased  with  the  extension  of  the  wants  of  nieiu 
the  most  dangerous  consequences  to  public  pros* 
perity  nuist  have  ensued.  If  the  same  amount  of 
labour  were  requisite  to  provide  the  articles  of  neces- 
sity and  convenience,  in  the  later  as  the  earlier  stajn^s 
of  society,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon  every  stat<J 
wouhl  have  arrived  at  the  limits  of  its  increase.    Th^* 

m 

whole  encouragement  arising  from  the  extension  *''^ 
the  wealth  and  numbers  of  mankind,  beinfj  broULrlit  ^** 
l)ear  directly  upon  the  demand  for  labour,  populalii*^^ 
would  advance  with  too  rajjid  strides,  and  soci^^^i 
would  arrive  at  a  stationary  condition  before  the  1  * 
niitations  provided  to  the  principle  of  increase  cou  ^  * 
be  developed.  Fortunately  this  can  ui'ver  occur,  in  co  ^  ' 
sequence  of  the  operation  of  causes  which  begin  to  f  ^ 
felt  even  before  their  effects  are  re(|uired  in  the  worl  *-  ' 

Colval  with  the  birth  of  society,  there  spring  up  * 
succession  <»r  causes  which  retard  the  elfect  of  an  ii*' 
creasing  desire  for  the  productions  of  industry,  an<' 
operate  with  increasing  force  as  mankind  apjiroach  s» 
stationary  condition. 

The  reparation  of  profession^  Mhieli  ;iriM>  -lo  oarly 
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iu  the  progress  of  mankind,  is  the  first  circumstance 
kvhieh  limits  the  effect  of  increasing  wealth  on  the  de- 
nand  for  labour.  The  division  of  employment  is  soon 
Pound  to  facilitate  every  species  of  industry :  the  ad- 
irantages  of  an  undivided  attention  to  a  particular  pur- 
suit are  so  great  as  to  force  themselves  upon  the  at- 
ention  of  men  in  an  early  period  of  civilization.  The 
consequence  of  this  change  is,  to  prevent  the  increase 
n  the  demand  for  the  productions  of  human  industry 
rem  giving  the  same  impulse  to  population,  which  it 
rould  have  done,  if  no  such  caus6  had  interfered  to 
Qtercept  its  effects.  If  ten  men  are  enabled,  from  the 
eparation  of  employments,  to  do  the  work  of  twenty,  it 
3  quite  clear  that  the  encouragement  to  population  aris- 
og  from  the  augmented  vent  for  its  produce,  is  reduced 
o  one-half  of  what  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  It 
B  this  cause  which  is  felt  with  such  severity  at  that 
tage  of  improvement,  when  the  division  of  labour  is 
ipplied  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  when  the  soil, 
ostead  of  being  cultivated  bya  numerous  body  of  small 
snants,  who  carry  on  all  the  rude  manufactures  which 
Paey  require  in  their  own  cottages,  is  engrossed  by  a 
cwaller  number  of  great  farmers,  who  conduct  agri* 
Lilture  on  an  improved  system,  and  purchase  from 
fliers  all  the  manufactured  articles  which  they  re- 
^^re.  The  immediate  consequence  of  such  a  change 
^  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  and  the  augmen- 
^tion  of  cities.  This  effect  was  experienced  in  Eng- 
^^idin  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  during  which 
^He  complaints  of  political  writers  on  the  decrease  of 
^^e  rural  population,  and  the  engrossing  of  farms,  were 
^^icessant;*  and  it  has  been  recently  felt  with  still 

*  Price  and  others. 
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greater  severity  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where 
no  manufacturing  cities  were  at  hand  to  give  emjdoy- 
ment  to  the  numerous  agricultural  labourers  whom 
the  engrossing  of  farms,  and  the  introduction  of  sheep- 
farming  left  without  occupation,  and  who  have  been 
driven  to  the  wilds  of  America,  in  search  of  that  sub- 
sistence which  was  denied  them  in  their  native  soil* 

In  the  progress  of  improvement  the  division  of  la- 
bour comes  to  operate  not  less  powerfully  upon  the 
manufacturing  classes.     It  is  hardly  possible  to  esti- 
mate the  reduction,  which  the  simple  division  of  ein- 
ployment,  without  the  addition  of  any  machiiieiyi 
makes  in  the  quantity  of  human  labour  required  in 
many  branches  of  industry.     "  A  common  sniitb»" 
says  Mr  Smith,  ^^  who,  though  accustomed  to  handle 
the  hammer,  has  never  been  used  to  make  nails,  can 
scarce  make  above  two  or  three  hundred  nails  a-daff 
and  those,  too,  very  bad  ones.     A  smith  whose  sok 
occu|)ati()n  is  not  making  nails  can  seldom  with  the  ut' 
most  diligence  make  more  than  800  or  1000  daily.      * 
have  seen  several  boys  under  twenty  years  of  age,  wl**^ 
had  never  exercised  any  other  trade  than  that  of  nijn^ 
ing  nails,  who  could  make  each  of  them  2300  nails    ^ 
day."+ 

The  eflects  of  the  separation  of  employments  in  i  ' 
creasing  the  quantity  of  produce  which  a  given  nur  ^ 
l>er  of  agricultural  labourers  can  raise  from  the  scr  ^ 
is  not  less  remarkable.  From  the  saving  of  time,  ar^ 
the  increased  skill  which  attends  the  prosecution  of^ 
single  pursuit,  the  quantity  of  subsistence  which  tl-^ 
s.'une  number  of  labourers  are  able  to  raise  from  tli ' 

'    Lord  Solkirk  on  Iltghlaiul  I'.iiii^iiittiiM,  p.  \'i,Xi. 
I    WisiUli  «»l  Nsili'Hi-,  i.  \'i 
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earth  is  more  than  doubled.     This  separation   has 
been  carried  much  farther  in  Britain  than  France,  in 
consequence  of  the  extent  of  its  manufactures,  and  the 
rapij^  improvement  of  its  agriculture.     Accordingly  it 
is  ascertained,  as  already  noticed, that  in  France  twenty 
millions  of  agricultural  labourers  maintain  themselves, 
and  raise  food  for  ten  millions  of  manufacturers  or 
artisans,  and  other  classes,  whereas  in  England,^//r 
millions  of  agricultural  labourers  not  only  support 
themselves  and  their  families,  but  raise  sufficient  food 
for  about  fifteen  millions  of  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing classes.*     If  the  same  proportion  existed  in 
France,  the  population  would  be  nearly  one  hundred 
millions^   of  whom  seventy-five  millions  would  be 
maintained  by  the  twenty  millions  who  now  cultivate 
its  soil. 

It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions,! that  the  division  of  labour  is  regulated  by  the 
€3xtent  of  the  market ;  that  it  prevails  in  a  very  slight 
clegree  in  the  rude  periods  of  society,  and  is  gradual- 
ly  increased  and  brought  to  perfection,  with  the  ex- 
^^nsion  of  commerce  and  the  progress  of  opulence. 
This  limitation,  therefore,  upon  the  demand  for  la- 
bour, like  all  the  others  which  are  provided  by  na- 
ture, is  called  into  activity  when  the  circumstances  of 
^ooiety  require  its  operation.  It  is  not  felt  till  that  pe- 
^CK]  has  arrived  when  an  unlimited  increase  in  the 
d^Onand  for  labour  might  be  attended  with  dangerous 
^flfects  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  species. 

Xt  is  not  unusual,  indeed,  to  hear  it  stated,  that  the 
Aivislon  of  labour  is  the  cause  of  an  increased  ({emvinA 
for  its  productions,  by  opening  a  market  for  domestic 

*  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  i.  59. 
t  Wealth  of  Nations,  L  26. 
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industry  in  foreign  states  :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  export  sale  of  manufactures  is  increased  by 
every  thing  which  lessens  the  cost  of  their  produc- 
tion  at  home.      But  this  enlarged  demand  i^  tbe 
consequence  of  the  diminution  of  labour  which  has 
been  effected  by  the  separation  of  employment,  and 
it  only  increases  with  the  progress  of  that  decrease. 
We  must  not  estimate  the  effect  of  such  a  demand 
upon  the  progress  of  population,  therefore,  by  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  productions  of  human  industry,  or  up* 
on  the  amount  of  manufacturing  opulence.     It  owes 
its  existence  to  the  saving  of  human  labour  which  has 
been  effected,  and  ceases  to  extend  when  that  saving 
has  been  carried  to  its  utmost  extent.     Whatever, 
therefore,  may  be  the  additions  to  national  wealth  or 
to  the  produce  of  national  industry,  which  may  beeflTect-* 
ed  by  the  application  of  the  division  of  Libour  to  mann-' 
facturing  industry,  its  eifect  upon  tlie  increase  of  i)o— ' 
pulation  is  much  less  considerable  ;  and  tliat  din*c^ 
impulse  to  tlie  niuitiplication  of  the  spccit'S,  which  tli 
demand  for  tnanufacturos  affords  in  the  early  perio<l?= 
of  society,  is  sensibly  weakened  in  its  later  stages. 

With  the  division  of  labour  there  springs  up  the 
invention  and  improvement  of  machinery^  which  comes 
in  the  progress  of  wealth  to  have  the  most  imjiortant 
effects  upon  the  demand  for  labour.  The  application 
of  machinery  to  manufactures  is  early  perceived  to 
be  an  advantage  ;  but  it  is  the  pressure  of  taxes,  and 
the  high  money  price  of  lal)Our,  which  set  human 
ingenuity  at  work  to  improve  the  powers  thus  acquir- 
ed. Without  such  assistance  the  manufacturer  finds 
himself  unable  to  withstand  the  competition  of  state< 
where  the  money  wages  of  labour  are  lower,  and 
the  fauner  lu  meet  Ihe  foreign  grower  in  the  supply 
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of  the  home  market.     Necessity,  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion, overcomes  this  disadvantage  by  the  machinery 
which  improved  art  produces,  and  the  ingenuity  which 
mechanical  knowledge  developes.     To  such  improve- 
ments no  limit  can  be  assigned.     With  the  progress 
of  science,  and  the  extensions  of  art,  the  substitution 
of  machinery  for  human  labour  is  carried  to  an  incon- 
ceivable extent.     The  steam-engine,  the  cotton  machi- 
nery of  Sir  R.Arkwright,  the  steam-power  looms,  have 
totally  altered  the  relative  situation  of  the  British  and 
foreign  manufacturers  ;  and  enabled  the  former,  not- 
withstanding the  heavy  burdens  with  which  they  had 
to  contend,  to  undersell  great  part  of  foreign  artists, 
even  in  the  supply  of  their  own  markets.     The  cotton 
manufactures  exported   at  this  moment   amount  to 
1^.34,000,000  yearly  :  but  for  the  machinery  em- 
ployed they  would  not  exist.*     The  cottons  of  In- 
dia, transported  to  this  country,  and  wrought  into 
'Muslins   by  the  steam-power  looms  of  Manchester 
^fid   Glasgow,  are  able  to  undersell  the  native  arti- 
sans of  Hindostan,  who  work  for  a  penny  a*day, 
^Ven  in  the  supply  of  the  Indian  market.     The  freight 
^f  the  cotton  from  India  to  Britain  ;  the  expense  of 
^^nufacturing  the  nide  article  in  this  coimtry,  where 
^^ges  are  twenty  times  as  high  as  in  Hindostan  ;  the 
f^Peight  back  to  the  Indian  market,  all  are  compensat- 
^  by  the  diminution  of  human  labour  which  the  ap- 
plication of  machinery  produces. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  effect  of  this 
substitution  of  machinery  for  human  labour  on  the 
Progress  of  population,  in  the  opulent  and  advanced 
stages  of  society.     It  pervades  every  branch  of  indus- 
try, and  operates  with  increasing  force  as  the  growth 

»  M'Culloch's  Statistics  of  Britbh  Empire,  i-  060, 
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of  wealth  raises  the  money  wages  of  labour,  by  af- 
fecting the  price  of  subsistence.      It  ha8  been  cal- 
culated by  experienced  persons,  that,  if  the  whole 
cotton  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  were  wrought 
by  the  human  hand,  without  the  assistance  of  ma- 
chinery, they  would  require  two  hundred  miilions 
of  labourers  :*  whereas  hardly  800,000  are  at  pre- 
sent employed  in  that  manufacture.     The  same  di- 
minution in  the  demand  for  labour  arises  from  the 
extension  of  machinery  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to 
every  branch  of  industry.     The  application  of  the 
steam-engine  to  the  navigation  of  vessels  at  sea;  the 
discovery  of  the  mode  of  working  silk  by  machinery; 
the  substitution  of  the  thrashing-machine  for  manual 
labour  in  agriculture  ;  the  formation  of  woollen  cloth 
by  mechanical  contrivance,  are  a  few  of  the  instances 
in  which  the  same  effect  has  taken  place.  The  common 
ooiTii)laint,  that  the  extension  of  our  exports  product?* 
no  corresponding  elevation  in  the  wages  of  manufu<^' 
turing  in<histry,  proves  how  iH>werfulJy  this  principle 
oj>erates  in  intercepting   the  encouragement    whic' 
otherwise  would  allect  the  progress  of  our  jiopulatior' 
The  exports  of  (Jreat  Britain  to  all  parts  of  the  worlt^ 
on   an   average  of  seven   years   ending    180(>«   wc 
L.  23,()()(),000  :  on  an  avei'age  of  seven  years  endin 
1836,  they  were  L.74,000,000.  The  iM)puIation  of  lli^ 
island  at  the  first  iK»rio<l  was  10,942,000 ;  at  the  las  ^ 
it  was  18,000,000.1     This  reniarkable  dilference  de-- 
moubtrates  how  powerfully  the  principles  which  havtr 

•  '*  ICiK-li  workiimii  now  iloi«s  or  nitluT  ^ii)K>rint«.-ii(l*»  as  iiiiicli  wtnL 
}is  woiilii  liiivi'  ln'i'ii  <loiu'.  hy  *^<Hi  i.r  :Um>  sixty  Vi'Jirs  ji|ro.  Ai  iiisnh 
work  i>  (loiK'liy  a  slvaiii  |Mi\ViT  mill  with  i.iOiiu>iia«  ,'<ni,«hhi  loiilililf 
without  iiia<hiiiii\." — .M*('ullorh,  i.  «^l^. 

t  l*oii»T"H  IVo^'rf>-i  lit  thi-  Nation,  i  l|,  4inf|  ii  •»^,  mui  Kjm- un'i 
I*io;;ri'>-  •»!  r«»'lon  Maniihit  tuit*^  i\'i 
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low  been  developed  have  interfered,during  this  period, 
between  the  augmentation  of  the  produce  of  industry, 
md  the  actual  multiplication  of  the  labourers. 

It  is  the  perception  of  this  fact  which  renders  these 
raprovements  in  machinery  so  great  an  object  of  jea- 
ousy  to  the  manufacturing  classes,  and  gives  rise  to 
o  many  dissensions  between  them  and  their  employ- 
irs,  in  seasons  of  public  distress.  Nothing  can  be  more 
nistaken,  however,  than  the  idea  which  they  enter- 
:ain,  that,  if  they  could  only  get  quit  of  the  obnoxious 
engines,  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  their  industry 
would  be  wholly  felt  by  the.  working-classes.  If  the  ma- 
chinery of  Britain  were  destroyed,  the  export  of  its  ma- 
nufactures would  almost  entirely  cease.  The  saving 
>f  expense  produced  by  its  use  alone  enables  our  manu- 
acturers  to  counteract  the  high  price  of  labour  and  the 
weight  of  taxes,  and  to  compete  with  strangers  in  the 
upply  of  the  foreign  market.  But  for  these  advan- 
2£es,  they  would  be  unable  to  retain  the  supply  of 
acir  own  people.  So  far  from  machinery,  therefore, 
eing  really  hurtful  to  British  industry,  it  alone  en- 
tiles our  labours  to  maintain  their  ground  against 
"Be  exertions  of  rival  states.  It  is  the  operation  of  a 
^Mr  of  Nature,  destined  to  restrain  the  demand  for 
tl>our  in  the  advanced  stages  of  society,  which  really 
^  felt  by  the  British  operatives ;  and  this  law,  in 
'-^^  effect  on  population,  no  human  exertions  are  able  to 
'•^oid';  for  its  influence  upon  the  price  of  the  produce 
^^  industry  can  be  avoided  only  by  effecting  a  dimi- 
^^tion  in  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  work- 
ing  up  of  highly  wrought  articles. 

It  is  probable,  that,  whatever  extension  the  expor- 
tation of  our  manufactures  may  receive  in  future  years. 
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there  will  be  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  onr  operative  workmen.  They  may  possibly  not  be 
able  to  maintain  their  present  numbers.  Human  in- 
genuity will  daily  extend  the  application  of  macbineiy 
to  the  different  branches  of  industry,  and  the  produce 
of  the  national  labour  will  be  augmented  without  a 
proportional  increase  in  the  number  of  its  working- 
classes.  Judging  from  the  past,  there  is  no  reason  tu 
believe  that  mechanical  improvement  has  reached  its 
final  limit.  It  appears  rather  commencing  a  career  to 
which  imagination  itself  can  affix  no  termination. 

To  the  friends  of  mankind,  there  is  no  chauge  in 
the  destinies  of  the  species,  which  is  a  fitter  subject 
for  congratulation  than  that  which  has  now  been  con* 
feidered.     Of  all  the  effects  which  the  progress  of  ci- 
vilisation produces,  there  is  none  so  deplorable  as  the 
degradation  of  the  human  character  which  arises  from 
tlu*  habits  of  the  manufacturing  classes.     Tiie  assi'in- 
blago  of  large  bodies  of  men  in  one  jjlfiee  ;  tlie  clo^*^* 
confinement  to  which  tliey  are  subjeeled  ;    the  \y^' 
niihcnous  intercourse  of  the  sexes  at  an  early  peri^* 
of  life  ;  and  the  debasement  of  intellect  which  a^i^^*^ 
from   uniformity  of  oceu])ation,   all  conspire  to  J*-'' 
pade  and  corrupt  mankind.      Persons  unacquaiut*-*^ 
with  the  maimers  of  the  Iow^t  orders  in  the  great  n''^ 
nufaeturing  cities  of  Hritain,  can  form  no  adi.qu:*^ 
conception  of  the  habits  whieli  prevail  among  tlit*^' 
In  (ilas^nw,  at  this  moment,  (ISIO,)  there  are  thr^^ 
thoi>s:ind   public-houses   among  12J)0,0()()  persons  i  ^' 
eluded  in  5S,()()()  faniilus:   hiing  niarly  one  j/uilf^' 
//oi/.^r  /()/'  cvi'nj  livcniyjunilic^s,     'i'lie  numlK  r  nf  \V 
lial.ile*!  iiousts  is  nboiu   .'i(>,(UU>,  so  ihat   evi-rv  A;//'* 
lit)U>e  i.>  aj»i)rnj)rialed  to  ihe  >ali'  <»f  >iMril-  :  a  |»ri'inn'- 
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tion  unexampled,  it  is  believed,  in  any  other  city  of 
tbe  globe.*  This  number  has  risen  from  1600  since 
the  year  1821,  though  not  more  than  140,000  souls 
have  been,  during  the  same  period,  added  to  the  popu- 
lation.f  Seasons  of  adversity  lead  to  no  improvement 
in  the  habits  of  these  workmen  ;  the  recurrence  of 
prosperity  brings  with  it  the  usual  attendants  of  pro- 
fligacy and  intemperance.  Ten  or  twenty  thousand 
workmen  are  more  or  less  intoxicated  every  Saturday, 
and  for  the  most  of  Sunday ;  every  farthing  which 
can  be  spared  is  too  often  converted  into  ardent  spi- 
rits. The  same  individuals  who,  a  year  before,  were 
reduced  to  pawn  their  last  shreds  of  furniture  to  pro- 
cure subsistence,  recklessly  throw  away  the  surplus 
earnings  of  more  prosperous  times  in  the  lowest  de- 
bauchery. The  warnings  of  religion,  the  dictates  of 
prudence,  the  means  of  instruction,  the  lessons  of  ad- 
versity, are  alike  overwhelmed  by  the  passion  for  mo- 
mentary gratification.  It  seems  the  peculiar  effect  of 
such  debasing  employments,  to  render  the  condition  of 
roen  precarious  at  the  same  time  that  it  makes  their 
habits  irregular  :  to  subject  them  at  once  to  the  most 

^ng  fluctuations  of  condition,  and  the  most  fatal 

• 

^niprovidence  of  character. 

The  prevalence  of  such  habits  is  in  the  highest  de- 
P^  dangerous  to  the  increase  of  mankind.  Nothing 
niore  ruinous  to  public  welfare  can  be  imagined  than 
ft^  existence  of  a  large  body  of  men  in  the  state, 
whose  employment  is  uncertain,  while  their  passions 

In  1830  there  was,  in  the  whole  of  Glasgow,  1  spirit  shop  for  every 
12  houses :  now  it  is  1  in  10. — Cleland's  folio  Statistics  of  Glasgow, 
261, 263.    There  are  about  1250  spirit  shops  in  the  royalty,  and  1900 
io  the  suburban  districts,  within  the  Parliamentary  limits, 
t  Cleland's  Statistics  of  Glasgow  in  1840,  p.  II. 
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are  uncontrolled:  whose  increase,  like  that  of  the  lower 
animals,  is  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son, and  who  are  steady  in  nothing  but  the  indulgenee 
of  desire.     Experience  has  proved  accordingly,  that 
the  proportion  of  marriages  in  these  dasbes  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  agricultural  districts  ;  and  the  in- 
crease of  population  is  still  more  rapid,  as  the  dissolu- 
tion of  manners  has  multiplied  to  an  incredible  degree 
the  number  of  bastards.^    To  this  cause,  joined  to  the 
excessive  augmentation  of  the  Irish  poor,  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  rapid  rate  of  increase,  at  present  percep- 
tible in  the  population  of  the  British  isles,  a  propo^ 
tion  greater,  with  the  exception  of  Prussia,  than  in  any 
other  of  the  European  states.  The  tendency  to  over  ia* 
crease  is  confined  to  these  two  classes ;  in  the  middliog 
ranks,  and  in  the  agricultural  districts,  it  is  uuknowa. 
The  substitution,  therefore,  of  steam-power  loom* 
for  manual  labour,  of  mechanical  contrivance  for  hu* 
man  multiplication,  is  a  most  fortunate  change  in  th^ 
progress  of  society,  and  more  particularly  to  be  desire^l 
in  a  country  such  as  Britain,  whose  political  greatnesi^ 
is  intimately  comiected  with  its  manufacturing  supc?' 
riority.     Such  improvements  are  not  only  nece>sarj'  t^ 
counteract  the  eflect  of  the  depreciation  in  the  value  cf^ 
money,  and  consequent  rise  in  the  money  wages  of  la  ^ 
hour  which  follows  a  state  of  commercial  pros[)eritj'''^ 
but  highly  iK^neficial  in  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  ma^ 
nufacturing  classes,  and  preventing  that  undue  multi-' 
])Iication  of  their  numbers  from  which  the  most  daii^ 
gerous  consequences  may  Ik*  anticipated.  What  would 
liave  been  the  state  of  this  island  if  its  exjiorts  had 
reached  L.  1()5,()0(M)()0  Sterling,  nif/wti/  the  aid  of  the 

*    Parliaiiii'iitiir)   Itcpoit  mi  tlic  PiiMir  l)istrv*«%  l^'^s. 
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3ttoii  machinery  of  Sir  R.  Arkwright,  or  the  steam- 
>oms  of  more  recent  times  ?  From  so  perilous  a  pros- 
ed we  are  for  ever  secured  by  the  important  law  of 
ature,  which  has  provided  that,  in  periods  of  com- 
lercial  prosperity,  the  causes  of  restraint  can  be  coun- 
;racted  only  by  the  diminution  of  human  labour,  and 
lat  the  extension  of  the  market  for  the  objects  of  ma- 
ufacturing  industry,  can  be  attained  by  no  other 
neans  than  the  decrease  in  the  persons  engaged  in  its 
production. 

The  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  effect  of 
he  progress  of  society  upon  agriculture  and  maniifac- 
ures  is  in  the  highest  degree  important.     It  has  been 
Dften  observed,  that  while  mechanical  contrivance  ap- 
pears susceptible  of  application  to  an  indefinite  extent 
to  manufacturing  industry,  it  is  hardly  available  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth.     By  superior  skill  in  cultiva- 
tion, indeed,  the  produce  which  the  same  exertion  of 
human  strength  can  raise  from  the  soil  is  greatly  aug- 
mented: but  the  principal  operations  of  husbandry  still 
continue  to  be  conducted  by  manual  exertion.     With 
the  exception  of  the  thrashing-machine,  which  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  applied  to  the  raising  of  food,  but  to 
^ts  manufacture  when  raised,  mechanical  contrivance 
"38  done  little  to  abridge  the  labour  of  man  in  agricul- 
^.  The  fundamentaloperationsof  clearing,draining, 
'^^nnring,  ploughing,  cleaning,  and  reaping,  are  still 
Performed  by  the  human  hand,  and  to  all  appearance 
wiust  always  continue  to  be  done  so.     The  extent  of 
"le  field  on  which  agricultural  labour  must  be  per- 
formed prevents  the  application  of  the  mechanical 
^ntrivance  which  is  so  powerful  in  manufactures  ;  its 
nneven  surface  precludes  the  operation  of  the  powers 
which  are  employed  in  navigation,  or  manuf:;cturing 
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inacliineiy.     Tlie  iinpletncnts  of  liusbandiy,  indeed, 
may  be  improved,  and  the  skill  which  directs  them  in- 
creased ;  but  the  power  which  wields  them  will  never  he 
diiTereiit :  and  while  the  improvement  of  science  and 
tlie  extension  of  art  is  daily  encroaching  on  the  field  of 
industry  in  the  often-debasing  employments  of  manu- 
factures, the  wideandhealthfulfield  of  agricultural  occu- 
pation remains  for  ever  open  to  the  industry  of  mankind. 
The  improvement  of  husbandry,  indeed,  has  a  di- 
rectly opposite  tendency  from  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures, and  in  the  later  ages  of  society  the  number 
of  jH^rsons  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is 
greater  than  in  its  earlier  periods.     AVhere  agriod- 
ture  has  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  as  in 
Flanders,  Lombardy,  and  Tuscany,  the  value  of  land^ 
and  the  great  demand  for  its  varied  produce,  leads  io 
the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  garden  system  of  hu^ 
bandry.    This  change  augments  inniiensely  the  mim- 
ber  of  persons  engaged   in  its  cultivation.      It  ha^s 
been  calcuhited,  that  at  least  double  the  numlnT  ot 
labourers  are  occupied  on  a  farm  of  equal  extent  in 
the  level  fields  of  Brabant,  or  on  the  sunny  sI(»ih'Soi 
the  Apennines,  from  tliose  deemed  necessary  in  the 
best   cultivated    parts   of  Britain.      ^J'he    growth  of 
(jgricultural  wealth   leads  to  the  division  of  farms; 
the  improvement  of  agricultural  knowledge  nniltiplies 
the  munber  of  crops  which  can  be  raised  from  iho 
soil,  the  necessity  for  econunn'sing  both  spiice  and  la- 
bour introduces  the  garden  cultivation.     Hy  no  i)o>- 
sible  contrivance  can  the  same  produce  be  raised  (rsy\\\ 
good  lanci,  as  by  treating  it   like  a  kitchen   garden 
with  the  spade  and  the  hoe  ;  and  thi>  is  accordingly 
the  method  adopted  in  those  countries  where  agricul- 
ture h;i.s  hvvu   iongot   prjicti»«efl  with   >uccess,  aiul  i^ 
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St  understood  ;*  an  extraordinary  fact,  indicating 
•th  the  powerful  law  of  nature  which  binds  man  to 
B  first  and  best  employment,  and  the  ample  provi- 
)n  made  for  extending  this  delightful  branch  of  in- 
istry  in  the  later  stages  of  society. 

The  redundant  population  of  Ireland  is  now  the 
ibject  of  general  and  deserved  alarm  in  this  country, 
et  Ireland  contains  nearly  1 7,000,000  f  of  arable 
nres,  and  its  population  does  not  exceed  8,000,000 
>uls.  If  we  allow  one  arable  acre  for  the  subsist- 
ice  of  each  individuali  it  follows  that  Ireland,  from 
9  agriculture  aloncy  is  ca])able  of  maintaining  more 
lan  double  its  present  inhabitants,  even  on  the  best 
heaten  bread,  and  triple  that  number  if  fed  on  po- 
itoes.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  between  grain 
•ops,  potatoes,  and  green  crops,  forming  with  them 
proper  rotation  of  husbandry,  as  much  solid  nourish- 
lent  as  can  be  drawn  from  two  quarters  of  grain  an  acre 
iigbt  with  ease  be  permanently  raised  at  an  average 
Pom  the  fertile  soil  of  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  farmers,  in 
iistricts  where  agriculture  is  in  a  prosperous  state,  have 
Aoobjections  to  the  produce  of  their  land  being  calculate 
^  at  four  or  even  five  quarters  an  arable  acre  ;  and  the 
average  of  all  England  is  above  two  and  a-half.j:  If  a 
^narter  of  grain  is  adequate  maintenance  for  a  human 
'teing  on  an  average  for  a  year,  then  1 7,000,000  acres 
^ould,at  this  rate,if  all  directed  to  the  raising  of  human 
Wi,  maintain  thirty-four  millions  yearly,  or  about 
bur  times  its  present  population. 

Were  the  garden  system  of  husbandry  universally 

*  Lomberdy,  Venice,  Flanders,  Darmstadt,  &c. 

f  Cowling's  Survey  of  the  Empire.    Fourth  Report  on  Irish  Bogs, 

1 1,  and  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  L  p.  177. 

t  M'Ciilloch*8  Stat.  Ac.  of  England,  i.  476. 
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introJuced,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  this  great 
increase  of  numbers  would  find  ample  employment  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  manufactures 
whom  the  surplus  produce  of  the  agricultural  labour- 
ers would  both  employ  and  maintain.     This  conside- 
ration may  tend  to  allay  the  alarm  so  generally  felt  as 
to  the  impossibiUty  of  finding  food  for  mankind  in  the 
later  stages  of  society  in  these  islands,  and  clearlj 
show  that  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Irish  poor 
is  rather  the  result  of  those  political  circumstances 
which  prevent  industi'y  from  availing   itself  of  the 
bounty  of  nature,  than  of  any  laws  essentially  iDb^ 
rent  in  the  human  condition.    Scotland  contains  about 
5,000,000  aral)Ie  acres,  and  its  population  is  2,5O0,00ft 
Yet  Scotland,  so  far  from  importing  food,  annually 
exports  great  quantities  of  grain  to  the  Briti:»li  me- 
tropolis.    T\w  proportion  of  the  existing  populatioi^ 
to  the  means  of  subsistence  is  much  ij^reater^  tluw- 
tore,  in  Scotland  than  in  Irelnnd  ;  yet  how  diircixfi^ 
i>»  the  condition  of  the  pecple  in  the  two  coinjtrit> 
And  cm  there  be  any  douht  that,  if  the  garden  sy?r- 
iciM  of  husbandry  v.ere  universjilly  intnidueetK  tlt«* 
rural  population  of  {rcotland  might  he  tripled  wilhoU^ 
the  smallest  diininution  of  their  roi::f(>rt*-  ? 

"  The  banl%>  of  the  lake  of  Zurieh,"  says  Coxe,  *M\»'' 
the  (lenMiiy  of  the  p(ii>uIation,  and  the  irclUnuH^o/ 
iltc  ))C(hs(t)ifni^  are  i:ot  siir])a>sed  by  any  spot  oa  ibt' 
liabitahle  glohe.  In  many  places  there  is  hiirdlyau 
acre  and  a  quarlvr  t«)  each  individual/'  *  'i'he  slop- 
ing liiil.^  of  the  l^i\>  de  Wnul  are  cullivatMl  in  >m.'.'.' 
^jiii!'.  ]i  vm-j*  .siM"i  V.  :Mhl  tlu-  eoi;j!nrt  nnd  ni»!ilenee  o' 
ijje  pi  ('j.u  txeile   the  aduiir  Jtio:i  n{  **\v\\  lr.j\i'!lir.  ■ 

•  K  «  \r'-  >\vit/iM  -ain!.  1.  h»J. 

•  I':. mil    |.-  S!.ii-i,  '•'.  . 
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In  the  rich  plains  of  Flanders,  equally  as  in  the  sunny- 
slopes  of  Beam,*  in  the  heautiful  vale  of  the  Arno,  f 
not  less  than  the  terraced  hills  of  Tuscany,  t  the  smil- 
ing aspect  of  the  country,  which  resembles  a  great 
gardetiy  and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  are  alike 
conspicuous.  ^   It  was  for  no  light  reasons,  therefore, 
that  nature  established  this  eternal  distinction  between 
the  labour  of  the  country  and  that  of  the  town,  and 
made  the  increase  of  wealth  and  progress  of  civili- 
sation attended  with  constant  restraints  on  the  en- 
couragement to  labour,  from  manufacturing,  and  con- 
stant increase  to  the  demand  for  industry  or  agricul- 
tural employments ;  and  the  philosopher  who  con- 
trasts the  condition  of  mankind  in  a  manufacturing 
city  and  a  rural  district,  will  feel  additional  gratitude 
for  that  beneficent  law  which,  while  it  renders  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  the  growth  of  opulence 
the  means  of  checking  the  increase  of  the  former,  has 
opened  a  boundless  field  for  the  maintenance  and  em- 
ployment of  the  human  race  in  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  the  latter, 

V.  Independent  of  the  limitations  to  the  demand 
^or  labour,  which  are  developed  in  the  progress  of 
^ety,  there  are  another  set  of  causes  gradually 
"fought  into  operation,  which  prevents  the  human 
species  from  ever  reaching  the  limits  assigned  to  their 
farther  increase,  by  the  exhaustion  of  their  means  of 
SQbsistence. 

1.  In  the  progress  of  opulence,  the  increase  oi horses 
for  the  purposes  of  luxury,  or  the   conveyance  of 

•  Young's  France,  i.  42.     Swineburne,  iii.  108,  312. 

t  Sismondi's  Italy,  109,  110.     J  Chateau vicux,  p.  302.     §  Ibid.  302. 
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persons  and  property  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  produces  a  most  important   effect  upon  the 
consumption  of  the  nation.     Each  horse  requires  a> 
much  food  as  eight  jyersons ;  that  is  to  say,  a  milliou 
of  Iiorses  consume  as  much  as  eight  millions  of  indi- 
viduals.    When  we  reflect  on  the  prodigious  number 
of  these  noble  animals  in  opulent  and  civilized  states:, 
which  are  maintained  [.for  the  indulgence  or  necessi- 
ties of  the  higher  orders ;   for  the  conducting  of  iu- 
land  commerce,  or  for  the  purposes  of  agricultuiY. 
the  share  of  the  national  subsistence   which  is  devot- 
ed   to   their  support  must  api)ear  very   great.     In 
the   expedition    to  Russia  it  is  calculated  that  Xa- 
poleon  lost    200,000   horses,    and    France   contain 
12,500,000 .♦     The  horses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  stated  by  Colquhoun  at  1,800,000,  and  the  value 
of  the  produce  consumed  by  them  at  L.  16,200,000.' 
It   is   computed    that  40,000  vehicles  leave   Lomlon 
every  day  ;  and  supposinif  that  each,  at  an  averaire.i^ 
drawn  by  three  horses,  it  follows  that  120,000  of  llifr^' 
iinimals  are  daily  employed  on  the  roads  in  and  aroum^ 
theinetro])olis.  From  the  most  accurate  accounts  whifl^ 
can  be  obtained  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  ihi^*^ 
the  horses  of  the  capital  consume  as  much  food  asit=^ 
inhabitants,^  and  the  ^ame  is  probably  true  of  lno^  ^^ 
other  towns  in  the  kiiif^doni.     'i'here  are  few  farmer?- 
inHritain  thai  are  not  p<>s^e>>e<l  of  two  or  three hui>*>. 
wliiih  require  as  much  food  as  16  or  24  j)ersons  ;  :iuJ 
till*  numbirs  employed   in  a};rieultnre  are  SJ2,()00:i 

(iiiillaiiiiu'  t\c  \'aii<Ii>ti('<iiMt.  (  :ini|i:i;;tii    ilo    1^1  J,  i..t\i:  ai.>i   I'  - 
j.m,   |-«»ii «    <  nill.   ll'Ji. 

1    (  uIijiiliDiHi.  ]i.  ^.r     WimIiIi  aiiil  l*ii\vcr  i>|  <iir:it   Hitt.iiti 
\    (  uliitihtiiiii  till  flit-  riiiii  f  ft  till-  .Mi'tiiiiMili-.  |>.  It',- 
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the  total  number  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  1821 
was  1,32695539  which  consume  the  food  of  nearly 
eleven  millions  of  men ;  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
human  labourers  employed  in  agriculture  do  not  con- 
sume nearly  so  much  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  their 
Fellow-labourers  in  the  plough. 

This  encroachment  of  animal  consumers  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  gradually  increases  with  the  progress 
:>f  commercial  opulence.  In  the  ruder  periods  of  socie- 
ty, the  greater  part  of  the  operations  of  agriculture  are 
performed  by  the  human  hand,  and  neither  the  habits 
>f  the  higher  orders,  nor  the  necessities  of  commerce, 
■equire  a  great  number  of  horses  for  the  service  of  the 
>ther  classes.  But  with  the  extension  of  commerce, 
ind  the  growth  of  opulence,  a  very  different  state  of 
things  is  introduced.  Agriculture  conducted  on  a 
great  scale,  and  by  persons  possessed  of  large  capital, 
is  in  great  part  performed  by  the  exertions  of  these 
powerful  animals;  commerce,  widely  extended,  and 
calculated  for  the  wants  of  a  luxurious  age,  requires 
an  immense  supply  to  conduct  the  internal  communi- 
<^tion  of  the  state ;  wealth,  insatiable  in  the  desires 
^luch  it  produces,  is  perpetually  suggesting  additional 
display  to  eclipse  the  equipages  of  the  industrious 
^^lasses.  The  multiplication  of  horses  thus  goes  on  at 
^^  increased  ratio  in  the  advanced  stages  of  such  opu- 
lent societies ;  and  an  animal  which  at  first  is  valued 
only  for  its  useful  qualities,  and  as  the  fellow-labourer 
of  its  master,  becomes  in  the  progress  of  opulence,  the 
most  costly  article  of  luxury,  and  the  principal  sign  of 
the  distinction  of  rank. 

2.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  a  change  not  less 
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iinportaiit  in  its  consequences  takes  place  iu  tlie  food, 
which  is  consumed  by  the  better  classes  of  socirty. 
The  homely  fare  of  their  predecessors  is  gradually 
abandoned  when  anadvanced  rate  of  wages  putsa  suiie- 
rior  subsistence  within  their  reach ;  butcher-meat*  but- 
ter and  cheese  come  to  constitute  a  principal  part  uf  the 
food  of  the  poor,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  laud  uf  tLe 
btate  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  these  costly  arti* 
cles  of  subsistence.     Generally  speaking,  it  will  lie 
found  that  this  change  takes  place  to  the  grcateat  de- 
gree in  the  advanced  stages  of  society.     In  particular 
situations,  indeed,  such  as  North  America,  when'  an 
extraordinary  demand  for  labour,  and  an  unparalleled 
combination  of  political  circumstances,  have  given  to 
the  labouring  classes  in  early  periods  the  advauta^^^es 
and  powers  of  civilized  life,  the  consumption  of  animal 
food  by  the  lower  orders,  even  in  the  outset  of  their  pro- 
gress, is  very  great.  JJut, generally  speaking,  an  ii;iiia?c 
of  v/ealth  in  the  niiddlingand  lower  ranks  isessenlii;lt<> 
the  general  adojjlion  of  that  luAury   by  the  workii*^^ 
classes;  for  this  j)Iain  reason,  that,  until  they  are  eni*^' 
fortable  in  their  circumstances,  they  are  unable  In  jiU^' 
chase  it.    In  the  infancy  of  society  animal  food  i>  uei**"" 
rally  used,  because  it  is  easily  i)rocured  hy  the  chiii\ ,  *^ 
the  labours  of  pastoral  life  ;  but  after  si.ciety  ha>  ji>Mii''' 
eil  a  settled  form,  and  the  permanent  labours  uf  ii^i'^" 
culture  have  commence<l,  it  is  the  spread  of  opuKiit'*-* 
tiiat  alone  can  leslore  it  to  the  working  orders,      ^f  ^ 
\'ounir  acconlini^lv  observes,  that  the  lal)ourin;r  classe=? 
in   France  are   7t>  J)er  cenl.  wors^'  ciutlied,   fe<l,   anci 
Indued  *    ihaii   their  brethren   in    tlii>  euuntrv  ;    and 
il  i>  :i  nn:arkal)le  fart,  that,  witli  the  ineria>i' nf  ;iLM'i- 

■    N  ••linn  '  I'mih  I  .  I    1"     .'•  ♦-  |n|. 
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iltural  wealth  in  the  former  country  since  the  Revo- 
itiou,  a  corresponding  change  in  the  diet  of  the  pea- 
mtry  has  taken  place.*  Notwithstanding  this  change, 
3wever,  it  is  calculated  by  the  latest  political  writer 
1  the  two  countries,  that  the  quantity  of  butcher- 
leat,  butter  and  cheese  consumed  in  Britain  is  50  per 
mt.  greater  than  in  France.f  A  comparison  of  the 
»od  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Poland,  where  the  pea- 
intry  live  entirely  on  inferior  grain,  while  their 
)lendid  harvests  of  wheat  are  transported  untouched 
>  the  London  market,  f  with  that  which  is  consumed 
Y  the  same  classes  in  Sweden^  or  Switzerland, || 
here  ages  of  comparative  freedom  have  diffused  opu- 
tnce  through  the  rural  population  ;  or  of  that  in  daily 
se  among  the  Irish  poor  with  that  which  for  ages 
las  subsisted  among  the  opulent  yeomanry  of  Eng- 
and,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  these  ob« 
ervations. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  by  its  effect  in  changing  the 
abitual  food  of  the  working  classes  that  the  growth 
^public  wealth  affects  the  general  consumption  of  the 
ate.  A  still  more  important  consequence  results 
om  the  multiplication  of  the  middling  ranks,  and 
e  improved  standard  of  subsistence  to  which  they 
"e  habituated.  In  countries  such  as  Britain,  Flan- 
-rs,  or  America,  where  the  middle  classes  are  nu- 
merous and  wealthy,  the  costly  species  of  food  con- 
iinied  by  them  influences,  in  a  most  important  degree, 
he  proportion  between  the  subsisting  population,  and 
the  food  required  for  their  support.     The  increase  of 

*  Baron  de  Stael,  81. 

t  Dupin's  Force  Commerciale  de  Franco,  i.  103-109. 

t  Jacob's  Report.        }  Clarke's  Travels,  i.  204.        ||  Coxe,  i.  104. 
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opulence,  and  the  stability  of  Government,  by  aug- 
menting the  wealth  which  prevails  among  these 
ranks,  enlarges  the  circle  of  those  to  whom  many  of 

the  luxuries  of  life  have  become  articles  of  necessitv. 

• 

and  extends  in  a  similar  degree  the  quantity  of  laod 
required  for  their  supi>ort.     The  immense  tracts  o( 
arable  land  devoted  in  the  British  islands  to  pas* 
turage,  for  the  supply  of  the  markets  of  the  kiogdom 
with  butcher-meat,  butter,  cheese,  or  other  luxuries, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  527)386,000  acres,  while  the 
whole  land  under  tillage  is  only  1 9f  135,000,^  demon- 
strate the   important  effect  which  this  change  pro* 
duces  on  the  relation  between  the  numbers  of  the 
]l6ople  and  the  means  of  maintaining  tliem.     Tlierf 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  the  food  of  the  middlii^r 
and  lower  orders  were  to  be  restricted  to  millet  ^^ 
ryc'-breail,  as  in  Poland,  or  to  potatoes,  as  in  Irelandt  ^^  • 
least  double  the  population  might  be  maintained  fri^^^^ 
the  same  extent  of  land  which  is  required  under  1^^*"' 
co.stly  sy.stcm  of  subsi>tence  which  universally  previ*.  **'^ 
in  this  country.     It  has  been  observed,  that  the  pim  ^* 
pers  of  P^ngland  are  better  fed  than  the  labouring  jk^^^ 
of  the  continental  states:!   it  may  be  safely  afiirm^ — " 
that,  in  every  gradation  of  rank  al)ove  the  workhous^   * 
the  dilference  is  still  more  remarkable. 

li.  The  :ibsorj)tion  of  a  con^i(lcral)le  portion  ofgrar 
for  the  purposes  of  diatitiation  and  hrcn'hi*^.  and  th 
va^t  increase  in  the  consumption  of  fermented  liquor^-^ 
and  anient  spirits  in  the  later  httiges  of  socictv,  fron   ^ 
the  augmentation  both  of  population  and  wealth,  is  an-^ 

•   <  iiv\liii^'«  Ur|nin  ti>  l!.iiii^i:iti<iii  i  ••iniiii'fii'.  p.  I**^*».      |{i>|i«.tt  , 
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Other  circumstance  which  tends  in  a  most  material 
degree  to  affect  the  proportion  between  the  number 
of  the  people  and  the  amount  of  the  national  subsist- 
ence. 

The  passion  for  spirituous  liquors  is  universally  in- 
herent in  the  species,  but  it  is  only  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  society  that  the  quantity  of  grain  consumed 
in  this  form  becomes  an  important  element  in  estimat- 
ing the  means  of  national  subsistence.    It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  the  agricultural  produce  of 
Britain,  which  is  consumed  in  brewing  and  distillation ; 
but  it  unquestionably  is  very  great.     From  the  offi- 
cial return,  it  appears  that  the   number  of  gallons 
of  spirituous  liquors  distilled  in  the  island  has  in- 
creased, since  the  reduction  of  the  duties  in  1825,  from 
16,000,000  to  24,493,000:*  a  prodigious  rise  in  so 
short  a  period,  and  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
great  increase  in  crime  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  same  period,  almost  the  whole  of  which  is  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  excessive  use  of 
ardent  spirits.     It  has  uniformly  been  found  accord- 
ingly, that  the  stoppage  of  distillation  from  grain  in 
periods  of  scarcity  has  had  an  immediate  and  consider- 
able effect  on  the  price  of  provisions.     If  to  tliis  great 
consumption  of  grain  in  distillation  is  added  the  im- 
ni^nse  quantities  required  for  the  manufacture  of  ale, 
Pc>»ter,  and  small  beer,  in  northern  climates,  or  of  wine 
ati.c3  oil  in  southern  latitudes,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived what  a  large  proportion  of  the  produce   of 
ttt^  soil  comes  to  be  required,  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, for  this  object.     The  effect  is  easily  discernible 
'\^  the  operations  of  agriculture  ;  a  considerable  por- 

♦  Porter's  rarliamcntary  Hoturns,  1837,  p.  27. 
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lion  of  wliicli  is  devoted  in  this  country  to  those  sjie- 
cies  of  grain  which  are  required  only  in  the  formatioa 
of  fermented  liquors,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  olive  and  the  vine.* 

*  Mr  Colquhoun  (p.  89,)  states  the  proportion  between  tliefj^n  in  tiie 
British  isles,  consumed  by  man  and  tliat  i\M{iiired  by  animals,  antl  for 
the  purpose  of  breiving  as  follows : 

Consumed  by  man,  .  18,7jO,000  Quarters. 

animals,        .  l],Ba^9,a00 

In  browinf^  and  distillation,        .        4,^j0»000 
It  thus  appears  that  the  grain  consumed  by  the  human  species  i» 
little  mure  than  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  aoimil* 
or  the  ))urpo>es  uf  luxury  :  and  if  the  grass  consume<I  by  aninula  Iw 
taken  into  the  account,  it  will  clearly  api>ear  that  little  more  than  c-^^' 
THIRD  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil  in  the  British  isles  goes  din.'<'^^>' 
to  the  purposes  of  human  subsistence.  He  calculates  (p.  b9,)the  %ilu^'  ^^ 
the  i/rass,  hat/,  and  straw  anuuully  consumed  in  the  united  kinjf«*»»^'^^^ 
at  L.  89,000,000 

Turnips,  -  14,200,000 

Oats  for  animals,  1 7,000,000 


Total  tor  aniiii:ils,        L.  12(ViO0,non 
And  the  vahio  oftiie  jinulure  consiimetj  by  the  human  r.i:v  dirri 
stands  thus : 

Wlu'at,  .  9,170,0*  10  quarters,      L.  ;>i^'i<HVMH> 

Parley,  .  <;,:>3.VMM»  .  ll,7*^0,niN> 

Oats  for  man,         .      :>,()()O,iM)0  7,'^IHVhh> 

Totatoes,  .  .  ...  I.>,9(H),IHJ0 

<iarden  NtutFs,  beans,  &c.  orchards,  .         l^hio,«mmi 


L.  7o,o.;o,niM» 
It  thus  ap]K.'ars,  that  whili*  the  value  of  theagrit  ultun;!  prodm  l-  i  ••! 
NUUKcl   by  animals  is   L.  l*J(»,Mun,(»(M),  that  requIriMl  by  man   is  i.n!^ 
I*.  Tn.Mim^iMMi:  in  otlii-r  wonN,  tiie  .subsJML'iifv  rai^orl  I'.ir  man  tliriHi::ii 
out  the  i'mpire  is  littli*  more  than  ha/J't/t*  amttUMt  of  that  icquireil   i  T" 
the  animals  of  which  he  makes  use. 

It  is  no  thiiilit  true,  that  a  large  ])ro{Miitiuu  of  thi'  auinmU  wlurli 
thus  (oitsiiiiK*  nearly  tintthinl>  of  tin  agrirultnral  |>ro<iiuv  of  tlu*  ii... 
pire  arc  di'^tiui'd  for  human  <  nu^uuiption,  ami  minister  eitluT  diin  !- 
ly  or  in<lirertly  to  the  tJMiifort  nr  luxury  of  tlu-  inhabitants.  But  tha: 
is  |iri'»  i^cly  the  i  mnnisiiUM  i«  whi«  h  ninhr^  tliis  liiiiitation  t<i  tlu-  m- 
I  ri'ji'.r  ol  *!ic  ^pfi  !.•,  -o  inipfi;  f:ii,t.     Thi*  !•;»  nasiu^  wmih-  nfnun  n. 
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The  causes  which  have  now  been  mentioned  i)ro. 
iluce  the  most  important  effects  in  the  progress  of  so* 
ciety,  by  absorbing  a  Jarge  portion  of  the  fruits  of  the 
soil  in  the  gratification  of  artificial  wants,  or  in  the 
display  of  luxury,  and  consequently  preventing  the 
human  race  from  approaching  the  verge  of  human 
subsistence.     The  land  devoted  in  wealthy  states  to 
raising  butcher-meat  or  butter,  to  the  maintenance 
of  horses,  to  the  production  of  wine  or  fermented  and 
spirituous  liquors,  constitutes  an  immense  reserved 
fund,  which  is  both  a  resource  in  periods  of  scarcity, 
and  a  barrier  to  the  increase  of  the  species  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  society.      Famines  are    unknown 
u'liere  one-half  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  state 
is   devoted  to  objects  of  luxury  :  population  is  checked 
a  n  ^  importation  begins,  while  a  moiety  only  of  the 
iifi  tional  subsistence  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  man- 
kind.    A  deficiency  in  the  crop  in  China  or  Hindos- 
tan  is  immediately  followed  by  a  famine,  and  the  de- 
st  r  notion  of  a  part  of  tlie  poorer  classes  by  actual  want : 
i«     Jlngland  it  produces  only  a  diminution  in  the  num- 
l>€Mr  of  horses,  a  stoppage  of  distillation  from  grain, 
^1^  c3  a  general  saving  in  the  use  of  bread  or  animal  food, 
">^  the  poorer  classes. 

The  single  fact  already  noticed  will  demonstrate 

"^Vr  powerful  an  influence  these  causes  exert  upon  the 

^^Oaand  for  labour  and  the  principle  of  population  in 

^'^"^ilized  states.     In  France  twenty  millions  of  agri- 

^^^Ifurists  are  required  to  feed  themselves  and  maiii- 

t^^H  ten  millions  of  pei*sons  engaged  in  other  pursuits : 

*  ^^mmercial  and  opulent  age  absorb  two-thirds  of  tlie  fruits  of  the 
^^i  thereby  rendering  it  totally  impossible  for  the  human  race  to 
'<^VH^roiich  the  limits  assigned  to  tlieir  increase. 
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wliile  in  Britain  four  millions  employed  in  agrinil- 
lure,  not  only  raise  food  sufScient  for  their  own  sup* 
port,  but  for  that  of  fourteen  millions  employed  in 
trade  or  manufactures,  or  the  learned  profession!!.  * 
That  is,  in  France  two  cultivators  maintain  between 
them  one  of  the  other  classes :  while  in  Britain  one 
cultivator  maintains  nearly^/zr  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  persons.     In  Poland,  Russia,  or  other  agricul- 
tural states,  the  proportion  is  fifteen  or  twenty  agricul- 
turists  to  one  manufacturer.    These  facts  demonstrate 
how  great  a  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  comes 
to  be  available  to  the  other  classes  of  the  state  in  tli^ 
progress  of  society  ;  and  how  much  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  agriculture  is  diminished  at  the  p^' 
riod  when  the  productive  powers  of  their  labour  b^"* 
come  the  greatest. 

The  effect  of  this  remarkable  tendency  in  humcm 
afthirs  is  to  raise  the  price  of  grain,  and  encourage  i 
portation  long  before  mankind  have  reached  the  I 
niits  of  human  sul)sistence.    When  so  large  a  proiHi 
tioii  as  one-half  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil  i^  consumo- 
in  articles  of  luxurv,  the  rent  of  land  rises,  and  th 
price  of  agricultural  labour  is  enhanced  long  befor 
population  has  reached  its  utmost  boundaries.     With 
out  entering  upon  the  dis]nited  question,  whether  th 
increase  of  rent  and  prices  is  the  conse<iuence  of  tin'' 
cultivation  of  inferior  soils  arising  from  the  inereasi*' 

•  Dnjiiii,  I'lUfi*  CinuiiuTcijiU*  i\v  I'rjint  i',  i.  p.  '{.  Thrrc  xw-ti.-  in  l^:i:;- 
land  ill  1*^1 1,  <i7^,iHio  fiiiiiiru'<<i>inplnyi'4l  in  a^ririiltnrr.  :in<l  l.'M>iV'<**i  in 
tnidi'  anil  niimutartiiri's.  -  (Vumis  Isll.  In  iK'n.tlu' tiiniilii*!*  cni|iI<iV(«l 
in  tradi*  an«l  nianutartiiiv**  woro  '^t.'n,Oi  I,  an  1  in  airrinilturr,  *H«|j:i|. 
«'viili>ntly  slifwin;;  Imw  stmni^ly  tlii' inniMM-il  |iriM|iirtivi'  |Mi\\(t<-  i>i 
ai|^ri('iiltiir«*  in  the  later  sta^c^i  ot  -ttN-ioty  witi*  niniin^  tit  a<  t  up<tri  rlu- 
iliMiilMition  t>f  in«lu-trv  in  tlu*  Mate. 
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f  population,  or  whether  the  cultivation  of  inferior 
oils  is  itself  produced  by  the  rise  of  prices/  and  the 
ncreased  value  of  agricultural  produce  springing  from 
he  progress  of  wealth,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
liese  effects  take  place  together ;  and  that  the  exten- 
sion of  agriculture  to  remote  situations  and  unfavour- 
able districts  always  takes  place  at  the  time  when  the 
prices  of  its  produi^e  are  high,  and  the  rent  of  land 
considerable.  In  consequence  of  the  causes  which 
4ave  been  mentioned,  these  effects  occur  long  hejbre 
he  numbers  of  the  people  have  reached  the  limit  of 
ational  subsistence,  and  while  an  ample  fund  stiU 
nsts  in  the  surplus  labour  of  the  agriculturists  for 
le  security  and  enjoyment  of  mankind.  Importation 
*  grain  is  thus  encouraged  at  a  time  when  the  na- 
onal  territory  is  capable  of  maintaining  double  its 
^habitants :  the  price  of  subsistence  rises,  and  Indus- 
y  is  compelled  to  seek  the  aid  of  machinery  before 
^y  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in*  the  arts 
""  refinement,  or  the  least  danger  is  to  be  apprehend- 
l  from  the  increase  of  the  species.  So  early  in  the 
^stera  of  Nature  do  the  causes  begin  to  operate  which 
^^  destined  to  regulate  the  rate  of  human  increase ; 
^d  so  beautifully  has  the  wisdom  of  its  Author  pro- 
dded, in  the  consequences  of  the  multiplication  of  man- 
kind, against  the  dangers  with  which  it  might  be  at- 
^^nded. 

It  was  the  universal  complaint  in  Italy  under  the 
^man  emperors,  that  agriculture  had  decayed,  and 
tliat  the  metropolis  was  reduced  to  depend  on  the  har- 
vests of  Egypt  and  Lybia  for  its  daily  food.  *     The 

*  "  Oiim,*'  says  Tacitus,  **  ex  Italia  legionibus  longinquas  in  provin- 
rtMcommeatus  portabantur;  ncc  ut  nunc  infecunditate  laboratur :  sed 
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diminution  of  its  produce  is  stated  by  Cohur.clln  *  at 
nine-tenths^  and  by  Varrof  at  three-fourths  of  what  at 
one  period  was  raised,  and,  allowing  that  these  num- 
bers are  exaggera  ted,  abundant  evidence  exislsto  prove 
that  a  most  extraordinary  defalcation  had  taken  place. 
It  appears  from  an  authentic  document,  already  m.^n- 
tioned,  that  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
before  any  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  Italy,  nck>> 
than  330,000  acres  of  the  province  of  Campania  Imd 
reverted  to  a  state  of  nature,  yet  even  then  the  princi- 
pal supplies  of  the  towns  were  drawn  from  Eg)'pt. ' 
The  threat  of  blockading  the  Tyber  was  the  most  ef- 
fectual mode  of  coercing  the  Roman  poi)ulace,  an«I 
whenever  it  was  carried  into  effect  famine  immediate- 
ly ensued,  not  only  in  the  metrojiolis,  but  in  the  Ita- 
lian provinces.  \  The  fields  of  Italy  were  almost  en- 
tirely devoted  to  pastiu'age,  and  the  old  sturdy  raivof 
cultivators  had  become  extinct.  In  cniist'cjucmr  i'^ 
tlie  decline  of  aufriculturc  tlie  rum!  pojHilation  dtva)'- 
cd :  the  land  of  Italy  in  the  later  periods  of  the  lUi" 
pire  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  a  small  number  of  f;in)i' 
lies;  11  and  the  conquest  of  the  (loths  was  facilitate*' 
by  the  <lifliculty  of  raisin*;  niilit.iry  levies,  not  less  tli.'«ii 
the  want  of  eourap^e  in  those  who  were  hroutflit  iiit*^ 
the  field. ^f  It  is  impossiI)le  to  douhl  that  the  depn:*- 
sion  of  agriculture  and  consequent  decline  in  the  ru- 
ral po])ulation  was  oecasione<l  by  the  wealth  and  gn.u- 

Afiiraiu   |MitiiiN  i-t  K«;y|ituni  r\i.'n'i.'mii-. ;    iiaviiiii*^  f|iii-  i-t  i-aHJliii^  \\\\\ 
|M>|iiili  Hniiiiiiii  |u-M!ii-^ii  est."    -Tmitn^,  Aiin.il.  \ii.  \\\,     fiil'lmi,  w 


•S.i,,. 


•  ('ului.ii'li:!.  '     \jiTH'. 

i  (mMkim,  ill.  ' ,.  \iii.  j..  ii;.'.  iMd.  \',,|.  ^ ;.  j,.  -^n:,^ 

.  riiifv,  Iil».  \\  lii.   .  I.  liilil.oij,  \  i.  v:;!i.  .\i.i!iiii.ii'[ .  M.hH  (.-liimt-,  I.  \  .  ■, 

'  '^i  liiiiri  :":,  lll-t.  'I'-  Ir  iijir,  i.  I«i. 
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ur  of  the  empire ;  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  pre- 
>us  metals,  which  exposed  the  Italian  cultivator  to  a 
inous  competition  with  poorer  states ;  and  by  the  in- 
lence  of  excessive  riches  in  increasing  the  proportion 
the  fruits  of  the  soil  which  were  devoted  to  purposes 
luxury,  instead  of  the  maintenance  of  a  freepopula- 
on.  When  the  whole  land  of  Italy  came  to  be  engros- 
id  by  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  families,*  who  cul- 
ivated  their  estates  by  means  of  slaves,f  it  is  not  sur- 
rising  that  the  rural  population  was  destroyed.  The 
ice  of  freemen  who  subsisted  by  the  produce  of  their 
wn  labour,  and  raised  the  fabric  of  the  republic, 
>uld  not  be  supplied  by  the  enslaved  dependants  of 
leir  successors,  who  toiled  for  the  luxuries  of  the  im- 
*rial  city. 

The  experienced  necessity  of  protecting  the  agri- 
dture  of  Britain  from  foreign  competition,  by  means 
f  fiscal  duties,  is  another  example  of  the  opera- 
ion  of  the  same  causes.  It  seems  to  be  universally 
Emitted,  that  some  duties  are  now  indispensable  to 
^unterbalance  the  weight  of  taxes,  and  the  high  mo- 
ley  wages  of  labour ;  that  is,  to  counteract  the  causes 
i^hich  naturally  result  from  a  state  of  opulence.  If 
^culture  is  to  be  at  all  protected,  the  argument  of 
^he  anti-corn  law  advocates  is,  that  it  should  be 
^rificed  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers.  No  hu- 
^an  regulations,  however,  can  prevent  the  opera- 
^^on  of  the  laws  of  Nature.  If  the  causes  destined  to 
'^strain  the  progress  of  population  have  begun  to  ope- 
rate, it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  withstand  them. 
By  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  the  la- 
bours of  the  agricultural  class  may  be  sustained,  but 
this  can  be  done  only  at  the  expense  of  the  manufac- 

•  Gibbon,  Vol.  y.  p.  263.  f  Ibid.  Vol.  vi.  p.  2G4. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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turing.    If  these  duties  are  effeetud  at  aOt  tfatf 
operate  only  by  mamtaining  the  price,  qf  paio 
higher  level  than  it  would  oCherwiae  attai%  thi 
by  raising  the  price  of  erery  species  of  man 
industry,  and  consequently  imposii^  on  llidie  ag^ 
ed  in  their  production  the  necessity  of  tamtamiliag 
this  disadvantage  by  the  extension  and  impimeiMl 
of  machinery. 

In  either  case  the  effect  is  the  same ;  vis*  thai  s 
powerful  restraint  on  the  demand  for  labott  ia  inpir 
ed :  there  is  this  difference  only,  that  in  the  first  CM 
it  operates  on  the  industry  of  the  cultivat0fay--4a  thf 
last  on^the  multiplication  of  the  artisans. 

The  example  of  Great  Britain  during  the  last  ftriy 
years^  when  commercial  wealth  and  opulence  hsu 
made  such  an  extraordinary  advance  among  all 
might  naturally  be  expected,  if  these  prindides 
well  founded,  to  afford  a  strong  confirmation  of  thea* 
while  the  well  known  and  remarkable  increase  in  tiie 
population,  which,  as  more  than  once  noticed,  is  pio* 
ceeding  at  the  extraordinary  rate  of  doubling  in  forty 
two  years,  may  be  thought  to  afford  a  decisive  proof  thsift 
these  are  overstrained,  if  not  altogether  unfounded* 
The  observation  is   natural,  and  the  example  well 
worthy  of  consideration.     And  upon  an  examinatioi' 
it  will  be  found,  that,  so  far  from  warranting  any  coct^ 
elusion  adverse  to  these  views,  the  instance  of  Englstt!^ 
affords  them  the  strongest  confirmation ;  and  at  tb^ 
same  time  throws  an  important  light  on  the  real  caui^ 
both  to  which  the  present  elements  of  strength  an^ 
weakness  in  the  empire  are  to  be  ascribed. 

If  Great  Britain  were  a  monarchy,  whoae  Acmi^ 
nions  were  confined  to  the  British  islands,  it  ra%M 
reasonably  be  expected  that  its  long-continued  eoOH 
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al  prosperity  and  present  state  of  overgrown 
nee,  should  have  led  to  the  operation  of  the  many 
s  which  have  been  mentioned,  calculated  in  the 
stages  of  society  to  retard  the  action  of  the  prin- 
of  increase*  But  though  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
tipn  of  the  British  islands,  it  is  far  from  bdng 
niform  state  of  the  British  empire.  That  em- 
las  planted  colonies  of  vast  extent  and  unparal- 
prosperity  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe ; 
rith  them,  or  with  the  independent  states  who 
been  the  first  bom  of  her  greatness,  i^e  now 
tains  more  than  half  the  export  trade  in  which 
B  engaged  with  all  the  countries  of  the  world.* 
t  an  extraordinary  series  of  maritime  successes, 
he  glorious  result  of  the  late  war,  she  has  enjoy- 
r  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  almost  midis- 
1  maritime  supremacy,  and  has  hitherto  coirtriv- 
rith  the  single  exception  of  the  late  North  Ame- 
1  revolt,  to  hold  imder  her  government  all  the 
\  of  this  stupendous  colonial  empire.     It  is  here 

otal  exports  of  Great  Britain  in  1836,  L.  53,368,572 ; 

ich  were  to  America,  -  -  L.  12,425,605 

British  Provinces  of  North  America,  2,732,291 
West  Indies,  .  -  3,786,453 

East  Indies,         -  -  4,285,829 

Gapeof  Good  Hope,  -  -       482,000 

Australian  Colonies,  -  -      1,180,000 

Malta,  -  •  -  143,000 

Gibraltar,  -  -  -       756,411 

Isle  of  France,  -  -  260,355 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c.        -  -        318,609 


Total  to  British  colonies  and  descendants,      L.  26,367,053 
ter^s  Progress,  iL  104. 

i  returns  for  1839  when  published,  will,  it  is  believed,  show  that 
lonial  and  American  trade  exceed*  that  to  aU  the  rest  of  the 
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that  the  true  secret  of  the  i        I  if  the  poph 

lation  in  Great  Britain  in  t  oee  times  is  to  be  fiMui; 
and  the  details  of  her  comi  erdal  transactioiis  at  pm* 
sent  distinctly  prove,  that,  in  so&r  as  she  is  an  qU 
European  state,  the  cai  iestined  to  retard  the  ii- 
crease  of  population  in  siter  stages  of  society  fasiv 
come  into  fiiU  operation;  a  1  that  it  is  the  vigour  sai 
growth  of  the  transn  Murts  of  the  empire  wUck 

have  communicated  i  an  unwonted,  and  in  soai 
respects  perilous  impi  ,  to  the  principle  of  popidi* 
tion  in  its  heart,  in  the      iranced  periods  of  liie 

It  is  stated  by  Mr  P        *,  whose  statistical  •Blki> 
rity  is  deservedly  so  h     i  on  this  subject,  that,  d- 
though  the  trade  of  6r      Britain  has  upon  the  whA 
increased  greatly  since  the  commencement  of  thepn* 
sent  century,  yet  her  exports  to  all  the  countries  rf 
Europe  have  declined  during  that  period ;  and  thede* 
tails  given  in  the  note  clearly  establish  that  this  0!^" 
servation  is  well  founded,  and  that  all  the  efforts  alik^ 
of  government,  and  of  individuals,  have  been  unable 
to  counteract,  in  the  last  forty  years,  in  oiur  intr^ 
course  with  the  continental  states,  the  causes  of  reta^* 
dation  which  spring  from  the  abundance  of  capital,  acB^ 
consequent  high  price  at  which  all  manufactured  orC^ 
cles  must  be  produced.  *     This  is  the  more  rem 


*  **  That  part  of  our  commerce,  which,  being  carried  on  with  the 

and  civilized  inhabitants  of  European  nations,  should  present  the 

est  field  for  extension,  appears  to  have  fallen  off  in  the  last  forty 

in  a  remarkable  de||^ree.    If  we  except  the  years  1835  and  IS9S» 

were  years  of  extraordinary  prosperity,  the  progress  of  our 

trade  during  the  present  century  has  been  little  or  nothing.   Tlie 

rage  annual  value  of  our  whole  exports  to  Europe  was  leM  in 

by  neariy  ^0  per  cent,  in  the  five  years  from  1832  to  1836,  than  thif 

were  in  the  five  years  that  followed  the  close  of  the  war.    Oar  fP 

ports  to  the  United  States  of  America,  which  have  only  twtrive  ^ 

lions  of  inhabitants,  at  the  distance  of  3000  miles  across  the 

3 
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able,  because  it  is  well  known  that,  for  the  last  seven- 
teen years,  and  in  fact  ever  since  the  reciprocity  sys- 
tem was  introduced  by  Mr  Huskisson,  the  whole  fo- 
reign commercial  policy  of  this  country  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  object  of  maintaining  our  footing  in  fo- 
reign markets  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  navigation  laws, 
and   the   opening  of  the  British  harbours  to  some 
branches  of  their  industry.     That  all  these  efforts 
have  totally  failed,  is  now  decisively  proved  by  the  re- 
sult :  for  while  the  British  shipping  with  the  coun- 
tries with  whom  reciprocity  treaties  have  been  con- 
cluded, has  declined  to  a  fourth  of  its  amount  when 
that  system  began,  and  theirs  with  us  has  increased  in 
a  similar  proportion,  the  export  of  British  manufac- 
tured goods  to  all  these  countries  has  either  remained 
flearly  stationary  or  declined.*  It  is  evident,  therefore, 

^  more  than  half  our  shipments  to  Europe,  with  a  population  fifteen 
^es  as  great  as  the  United  States,  and  abundance  of  productions 
•*nted  to  our  wants."    The  total  exports  to  Europe  were, 

I^orthem  Europe.      Southern  Europe.      Total  of  three  years. 
^814,  L.  14,113,775        .       L.  12,755,816        .        L.26,869,591 
JSlA       11,971,692        .  8,764,552         .  20,736,544 

1^16,       11,369,096         .  8,284,469        .  18,653,565 


Total  in  three  years,  L.  66,276,600 

1^34.,  L.  9,505,892        .        L.  8,501,141        .  L.  18,057,033 

^^^,       10,303,316         .            8,161,117         .  18,464,433 

1^36,         9,999,861         .             9,011,205         .  19,011,066 


Total  in  three  years,    L.  57,522,532 
-Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  ii.  99,  101. 

The  ortrayagant  exports  of  1814  may  be  fairly  set  off  against  the  si- 
mi^  commercial  excess  of  1836  :  so  that  this  table  exhibits  a  real  de- 
dioe  m  twenty-five  yeara  of  a  sixth,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  ef- 
fcrti  nuule  by  the  reciprocity  system  in  the  intervening  period  to  prop 
it  op. 

'  Since  1820,  British  shipping  with  Northern  Powers  has  declined 
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that  the  cauBes  destined  to  ntard  pmwliihwi  hkn'A 
ready  oome  into  operatioiit  with  nfiracoee  to  GiMt  B» 
tain,  oontidered  merelf  as  aeommeicial  poorer  dsali^ 
with  foreignstates,  with  just  as  certain  stspaaallMjfiv- 
merly  did  to  the  great  mercantile  eraporiona  of  ttrijf 
or  Flanders.;  and  that  the  connteracting  canaea  wUdi 
have  overshadowedt  and  in  somedegpeiroqpMiealsdttii 
effeety  are  to  be  finmd  in  the  nnparalJftM  eataittf 
the  naval  power  and  colonial  dominion^  whi A  Firing 
dence,  fiir  the  evid^it  purpose  of  extending  the  Ea» 
pean  race  and  the  Christian  rdigion  throii|^ont  tti 
globe,  has  hitherto  grintad  to  the  Brftiah  tmgin. 

This  istherealeauseorthetotid4|illiM4flhsii- 
dproeity  sjrstem,  which  may  now  be  conaMprad  ai  i^ 
moMtrated  bgr  eaqperiencet  and  the  ramlls  of  wUdi 
have  been  so  completdy  at  variance  with  what  itssHi 
authors  anticipated.    Its  object  was,  by  a  redprodl 
exchange  of  commercial  facilities  and  advantages,  i^ 
secure  for  the  British  empire,  in  a  highly  opulent  sad 
advanced  stage  of  her  existence,  a  large  and  increasiBC 
trade  with  other  empires  placed  in  the  same  latitat 
with  herself,  and  approximating  or  endeavouring  ^^ 
approximate  to  the  same  state  of  commercial  actifiC^ 
and  manufacturing  industry.     This  was  a  vain  bM>' 
tempt.     In  striving  to  secure  it  we  were  contending 


Prussia,  from  539  ships  to      270 

Deomark,         57        -        -16 

Norway,  168  -        15 

Swaden,  123        -        -     66 

Vessels  with  Great  Britain  have  increasod  from  1880  to  ISSI : 

Prussian,  from  258  to       •     903 

Danish,  U  624 

Norwegian,        558        -         785 

Swedish,  71-250 

— Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  ii.  177,  and  l^liamcntary  TahliSi  ^ 
53,63. 
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against  one  of  the  most  powerful  laws  of  nature,  which 
is  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  human.race.  We 
were  endeavouring  to  communicate  to  an  aged  frame, 
the  vigour  and  elasticity  of  youthful  years,  and  to 
monopolize  for  one  state  the  benefits  which  were  meant 
for  mankind.  The  attempt  failed,  because  the  unseen 
>peration  of  this  law  was  far  too  strong  for  human  re^ 
listance.  It  was  only  when  we  virtually  abandoned 
he  vain  design,  and  directed  our  energies  to  the  in- 
rrease  of  our  colonies,  and  the  performance  of  our  dis- 
;ined  mission  upon  earth,  that  new  vigour  was  thrown 
Jito  the  social  system,  and  a  fresh  infusion  of  young 
olood  poured  into  the  aged  veins  of  the  empire.* 

It  is  impossible  to  expect,  however,  that  this  state 
of  extraordinary  prosperity,  arising  from  colonial  ad- 
vancement, is  to  continue  permanent ;  or  that  Eng- 
land, by  having  planted  her  seed  in  so  many  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  is  to  avert  the  weakness  of  age, 
and  escape  the  common  lot  of  mortality.  The  pa- 
tent of  so  mighty  a  progeny  will  herself  descend  to  the 
giave ;  her  fuU-grown  offspring  will  break  off  from  the 
empire :  they  may  even  themselves  stab  their  progenitor 
tothehearU  Already  the  British  empire  seems  to  stand 
OQ  a  dizzy  pinnacle,  and  a  false  step  in  any  direction 
^ightspeedilyprecipitateitintoruin.  Whether  the  pre- 
^Qt  gtate  of  the  empire  be  suited  to  withstand  the  shocks 
^adverse  fortune,  and  whether  the  government  which 
'^  Vast  and  mercantile  community  has  established,  is 
endowed  with  the  strength  and  foresight  requisite  to 
maintain  inviolate  so  colossal  a  power  in  the  midst 
^  uinamerable  dangers,  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  pre- 
•^t  work  to  inquire.  But  this  much  may  be  con- 
Vide  infrBy  Chap.  XVI.  on  Colonization  and  the  Reciprocity  Sys- 
tcn. 
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sidered  as  certain,  that,  ,     r  tlM  ^fidal 

strokes  of  iate,  or  by  the  inseDsiUe  decay  cf  tim^ 
the  industry  and  popa  i  txf  the  Britiah  ialaada  vil 
becoiQe  stationary  or  di  le.  Whedicr  her  naval 
supremacy  is  at  once  to  satroyed,  and  her  ecdmU 
empire  severed  from  her  gi  isp  by  a  single  or  a  finr 
dreadful  shocks,  as  was  t  <  ise  with  Athena  at  Aig» 
potamos,  with  Carthage  t  Zama,  or  with  Pisa  atLi 
Meloria,  or  with  Genoa  [almoceo ;  or  whether  dM 
gradual  influence  of  the  d  ly  of  time  and  retardhf 
causes  in  the  later  stag  >f  society  is  destined  towiakfi 
her  resources,  and  she  to  descend  from  her  praot 
pinnacle  of  greatness  by  low  a  decline  aa  the  1^ 
zantine  empire  in  ancient,  or  the  Italian  repubUcs,  aii 
Flemish  commercial  cities  in  modem  times,  at 
lies  buried  in  the  womb  of  fate.  But  in  eithar 
the  loss  of  our  colonial  empire  and  maritime  snp^ 
riority  must  undoubtedly  ensue  in  process  of  time  i 
the  kind  of  decay  and  period  of  dissolution  are  alov9 
doubtful.  It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  for  th^ 
interests  of  humanity,  even  in  this  country,  that  sad* 
a  perpetual  tenure  of  greatness  should  be  assigned  t^ 
any  single  state.  And  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  th^ 
very  highest  importance  to  every  friend  of  mankiacS 
and  of  bis  country,  to  consider  what  would  be  the  prc^^ 
bable  fate  of  the  people  of  the  British  islands,  in  th^ 
event  of  such  a  catastrophe  either  gradually  or  sudden--' 
ly  occurring. 

Involved  in  uncertainty,  as  all  such  speculations  'uM 
regard  to  the  future  necessarily  must  be,  there  is  yeC^ 
reason  to  hope,  from  the  experience  of  former  agesr 
that  this  transition  would  not  be  attended  either  with 
the  convulsions  or  sufferings  which  is  generally  an* 
ticipated.     Other  commercial  states  1     e  undergone 
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imilar  vicissitudes ;  and  it  is  in  them  that  we  may 
ee  the  mirror,  if  national  sins  have  not  called  for 
ome  extraordinary  national  punishment,  of  the  sta« 
ionary  condition  or  declining  years  of  the  British  em- 
pire.    The  wealth  of  the  world  has  fled  from  the  Ita- 
[an  cities, — ^but  the  cultivation  of  the  plain  of  Lom- 
ordy  at  this'  moment  never  was  surpassed  ;  all  the 
pendants  of  Europe  are  no  longer  to  be  seen  on  the 
»nks  of  the  Scheldt, — but  the  fields  of  Flanders  still 
lourish  in  undiminished  fertility ;  the  merchants  of 
Florence  no  longer  number  all  the  kings  of  Europe 
unong  their  debtors, — ^but  cultivation  has  spread  to  an 
unparalleled  extent  through  the  terraces  of  the  Amo, 
and  rural  contentment  exists  in  its  most  enchanting 
forms  on  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Tuscany.    It  is  in  these 
examples  that  we  may  see^nd  hope  for  the  prototypes 
of  the  euthanasia  of  British  greatness.     It  is  in  the 
transference  of  mercantile  wealth  to  agricultural  in- 
dustry, and  the  rapid  absorption  even  of  the  greatest 
manufacturing  population  in  the  labour  of  the  fields, 
that  the  real  security,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion, against  the  destruction  af  commercial  prosperity, 
is  to  be  found.     Vast  and  overgrown  as'is  the  present 
omnufacturing  population  of  Great  Britain,  the  expe- 
nence  of  former  states  which  have  undergone  similar 
^cissitudes,  warrants  the  hope  that  it  could  be  ab- 
sorbed in  a  very  short  time,  and  permanently  and 
comfortably  maintained  in  the  labour  of  the  fields.  The 
^le  alteration  of  substituting  the  kitchen-garden 
husbandry  of  Flanders  in  our  plains,  and  the  terraced 
^ture  of  Tuscany  in  our  hills,  for  the  present  system 
^  agricultural  management,  would  at  once  double 
the  produce  of  the  British  islands,  and  procure  ample 
Aihnstence  for  twice  the  number  of  its  present  in* 
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habitants*  And  humanitgr  has  no  canaate  dnaia 
change  vhiehtredudng  to  a  thirdof  theig|fii}iil  MB 
beta,  the  inmatee  of  the  Britiah  faetoriaa  or  tiM  op«ii 
tives  in  the*  British  towns^  shoold  donfaia  tlM  noBAer 
ofi  country  labourers,  and  ovierspnad  the  land  viih 
]         felicity. 

i     tl     I        it  is  well  worihy.oC  ohafenrat 
in  D        in  the  diflBnent 

of      i       li  II     lu    [ly  succeed  eadi  othtf  ii 

)g:       of  im  I      » for  the  yarying  cncsB* 

id  ]  of       membns  of  aode^« 

Intheear     r    o     is  iculture^  fiurma  are  easf" 

where,  and  in  all  the  wcurld^  anudlt  and  sA« 

extend  hardly  <  1  t  1  nits  oi  the  labour  wluA 
can  be  mans  by  a  sii  unily.  Thia  ariaesfroa 
the  want  A         id        irty  oi  the  cnUivalon  is 

such  circuma        »,  '  be  obseryed  in  all  coaa>    ] 

tries  where  agriculture  is  in  its  infancy,  or  the  people, 
whatever  the  state  of  social  progress  may  be,  engsged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  are  in  a  depressed  or  in* 
digent  state. 

The  engrossing  of  faftns,  and  augmentation  in  the 
size  of  those  which  are  generally  undertaken,  which 
was  felt  as  so  sore  an  evil  in  England  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  ope* 
rated  with  such  severity  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
in  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth,  is  but  a  atep, 
and  it  is  often  a  painful  one,  in  the  progress  of  eodeCy. 
It  takes  place  when  capital  is  for  the  first  time  apfdied 
to  agriculture,  when  Ifirge  profits  are  realized  firom 
great  agricultural  undertakings,  and  when  the  hdxmr 
of  a  great  number  of  horses,  the  application  of  capi* 
tal  and  a  vast  amount  of  human  strength  is  required 
to  bring  the  rude  and  uncultivated  soil  into  a  state  of 
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good  husbandry.  It  is  in  that  state  that  agriculture 
is  to  be  found  in  Norfolk,  in  great  part  of  Kent,  in 
the  Lothians  of  Scotland,  and  generally  in  all  the 
highly  cultivated  and  recently  improved  districts  of 
the  country. 

But  this  is  neither  the  final  nor  the  best  state  of 
rural  husbandry.  When  the  great  operations  of  agri- 
culture have  been  completed,  the  principal  drains 
made,  woods  cleared,  and  enclosures  finished,  the  ad- 
vanti^  of  farming  on  this  large  scale  is  no  longer 
felt.  The  earth  being  brought  into  a  state  of  general 
and  improved  cultivation,  requires  not  so  much  the 
vast  efibrts  of  agricultural  strength  and  capital,  as  the 
nicer  and  more  delicate  operations  of  the  human  hand. 
Vast  tracts  of  uncultivated  or  partially  improved  soil 
are  no  longer  to  be  had ;  the  arable  districts  are  gene- 
rally appropriated  and  improved ;  and  the  competition 
of  agricultural  capital  leads  both  to  the  subdivision 
of  farms,  and  the  change  in  the  mode  of  their  cultiva- 
tion. Experience  then  proves,  that  the  horse  and  the 
plough  are  very  rude  implements  compared  to  the 
spade  and  the  hand ;  no  method  of  cultivation  is 
fbimd  to  be  so  productive  as  that  which  is  effected  by 
the  greatest  application  of  human  labour ;  and  the 
garden  system  of  husbandry  comes  to  supersede  every 
other.  This  change  has  already  taken  place  in  Italy 
and  Flanders ;  the  farms  in  Lombardy,*  as  Arthur 
Young  has  told  us,  and  as  every  traveller  can  testify, 
are  seldom  more  than  from  twenty* five  to  fifty  acres; 
m  the  Tuscan  hills  they  are  still  more  diminutive  ;f 
wlule  in  the  plains  of  Flanders  they  are  equally  small, 
and  the  whole  country  resembles  a  vast  kitchen-gar- 

*  Cmoouvieng,  17 ;  and  Young's  France,  ii.  34. 
t  Cbateaavieaz,  76 ;  Simond's  Agric.  de  Toscane. 
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den.*  The  cultivation  of  Japan  is  coDducted  oitiKiy 
by  means  of  little  farms,  of  which  each  cultivator  k 
the  owner ;  the  whole  country  resembka  a  oontiiiaei 
garden  ;  and  in  rural  labour  its  immense  popolatiooi 
without  any  foreign  commerce,  find  ample  roeaoi  d 
subsistence.!  A  cause  of  unerring  certainty  indaea 
this  change  at  the  period  it  is  required*  It  js  fomi 
that  farms  cultivated  in  this  way  yield  larger  ratninb 
and  can  pay  higher  rents,  than  when  they  are  niip 
Imaged  on  a  more  extended  scale.  This  change  k 
already  conspicuous  in  Great  Britain,  in  many  of  the 
richest  districts  of  which,  the  size  of  farms  is  aemilif 
diminishing.  And  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  i 
beautiful  adaptation  of  the  laws  of  society  to  the  li 
terests  of  the  human  race  than  is  here  exhibited ; 
this  change  in  the  mode  of  husbandry  takes  place  ii 
those  old  and  opulent  states,  and  in  that  state  of  com- 
mercial progress  when  manufacturing  industry  is 
tarded  by  the  operation  of  inevitable  causes,  and 
direction  of  industry  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ii 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  required.  Such  an  opening  u 
accordingly  provided  in  the  simultaneous  alteratio] 
which  takes  place  in  the  operations  of  agriculture^^ 
and  in  its  labours  even  the  densest  population  find  ^^^ 
never-failing  source  of  comfort  and  subsistence* 

Nor  is  such  a  change  to  be  regarded  as  necessarily^ 
or  even  probably  subversive  of  the  national  independ* 
ence.  That  our  naval  superiority  and  colonial  empire 
are  dependent  on  our  commercial  greatness,  and  would 
inevitably  be  destroyed  by  its  overthrow,  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  certain.  But  although  the  decay  of  their 
mercantile  greatness  has  proved  fatal  to  the  inde- 

•  Younf(*H  Fmncc,  i.  397-101 ;  and  8haw*M  Austriiui  Netherlands*  94. 
t  Tliunhcrff's  Trmvelis  iv.  SS-8i. 
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pendence  of  all  the  maritime  republics  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  yet  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  the 
same  results  must  attend  a  similar  decline  in  the  British 
empire.  Neither  Athens,  nor  Carthage,  nor  Genoa,  nor 
Venice,  nor  Holland,  had  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants 
in  their  land  territory.  A  nation  possessing  such  a 
power,  especially  when  enjoying  the  advantages  of  an 
insular  situation,  is,  except  from  the  decay  of  military 
virtue  in  its  own  people,  invincible.  Japan  is  a  coun- 
try of  nearly  the  extent  and  about  the  population  of 
the  British  islands  :  it  has  neither  foreign  trade  nor 
naritime  powers ;  and  it  has  long  been  the  object  of  co- 
vetous desire  to  the  Chinese  government,  which  pos- 
?sses  nearly  ten  times  its  population  and  resources. 
»^at  Japan  still  maintains  its  independence,  and  has 
oxe  so  inviolate  through  a  succession  of  ages  ;  and 
i^tory  has  recorded  that  on  one  occasion,  when  two 
L^  ndred  and  fifty  thousand  Chinese  soldiers  landed  on 
^  ^  Japanese  territory  to  effect  their  subjugation,  not 
^  ^  man  returned  to  tell  the  tale  of  disaster  to  his 
^Vintry. 

It  is  perhaps  of  no  less  importance  to  the  friends  of 
^  inanity  to  observe,  that  experience  warrants  the  be- 
^f  that,  so  far  from  such  a  stationary  condition  of  so- 
^t:y  being  necessarily  attended  with  general  suffer- 
^&,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  followed  by  a  high  degree  of 
^V)lic  felicity,  if  general  virtue  remains  among  the 
•^ople,  and  a  tolerable  administration  of  justice  is  pre- 
•^**ved  by  the  government.     Perhaps  the  best  test  of 
public  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  the  average  dura- 
tion of  human  life  ;  for  unquestionably  want  and  suf- 
fering tend  to  abridge  existence  by  the  weakness  they 
communicate,  and  the  diseases  they  engender  in  the 
^me, — as  much  as  comfort  and  prosperity  have  a 
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ratively  young  and  thinly  inhabited  states.t     With— 


*  "  It  U  weU  established,*'  says  Quetelet,  "  that  in  the  coontries 
which  civilisation  has  made  the  greatest  progress,  there  b  a 
diminution  of  mortality  and  improvement  in  the  chances  of  hi 
life."— Quetelet,  L  241. 

Marshall  and  Rickman  give  the  following  tables  of  the  diminhhe^S 
mortality  of  England  during  the  last  130  years. 

1700,  .  lui4S  1806  to  1610,  46 

1750,  lin42  1816—1820,  5i 

1776  to  1800,  46  1826  —  1830,  51 

Hickman's  Tablesand  Hawkins's  Medical  Statistics,  p.  16.  In  the  middle 
of  last  century  the  annual  mortality  in  London  was  1  in  20 :  it  is  nss^ 
1  in  40.  Hawkins,  la— In  France,  in  1781, the  mortality  was  1  in  29:  iia 
1802,  I  in  30 :  in  1839, 1  in  40.— Qaetelet,  i.  244.  In  the  Appendix  will 
be  found  a  very  interesting  table,  compiled  with  great  care  by  Morau* 
which  shews  a  diminution  of  mortality  during  the  last  eighty  youi  is 
every  country  of  Europe;  and  what  b  very  remarkable,  this  diminn* 
tion  b  greatest  in  the  countries  which  have  been  longest  civiliaad,  and 
are  most  densely  peopled.— See  Appendix,  No.  V. 

t  Annuid  mortality  in  England  and  Wales,    .     1  in  5S 

Sweden,  I  in  48 
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herefore,  indulging  in  any  Utopian  or  extra- 
t  hopes,  or  supposing  that  the  time  can  ever 

in  this  scene  of  probation,  when  the  poor 
lot  be  with  us,  when  time  and  chance  will  not 
n  to  all,  and  vice  and  folly  will  not  occasion  a 
extent  of  human  misery ;  we  may  yet  rest  in 
nfident  belief,  that  increased  suffering  is  not  the 
ary  concomitant  of  mankind  in  the  later  stages 
iety ;  that  it  has  hitherto  often  been  so  only  be- 
corruption  and  iniquity  have  in  such  periods  per- 

all  ranks  of  the  state ;  and  that  the  ndeadd  of 

felicity  await  all  ages  of  the  world,  if  they  are 
^ficient  in  the  industry  and  virtue  which  are  the 
ion  of  happiness  to  a  fallen  race, 
ere  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  whole 

of  philosophical  inquiry,  a  more  remarkable  in- 
^  of  intelligence  and  design,  than  the  laws  which 
now  been  considered  in  regard  to  the  direction 
I  capital  in  different  stages  of  society  afford, 
aercial  wealth  and  enterprise,  the  mainspring  of 
)vement  to  civilized  man,  by  their  operation  pre- 
d  from  becoming  excessive  in  any  particular 
er,  they  are  made  to  flow  from  situations  in 
1  they  have  become  unduly  plentiful,  to  others 
lich  their  aid  is  required,  to  foster  industry,  and 
ote  the  multiplication  of  mankind ;  and  after 
ig  raised  the  human  race  to  the  station  of  man- 
in  their  native  seats,  they  are  compelled  to  per- 

the  same  necessary  service  in  distant  regions. 

Annual  mortality  in  Holland  and  Belgium,       1  in  43 

Prussia,        .  1  in  36 

Wurtembeig,  1  in  33 

France,  .        1  in  46 

America,  .  •        1  in  37 

ind's  Fast  and  Present  State  of  Gla8gow,80;  and  Qnetelet,  i.  245. 
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and  spread  in  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  earth  thoK 
blessings  and  that  activity  from  which  they  had  arisen 
in  the  country  of  their  birth.    Vain  are  all  human 
efforts  to  counteract  the  operation  of  this  nniveml 
law ;  vain  all  attempts  to  restrain  within  bnlwufa 
of  mortal  construction,  the  fertilising  flood  of  humii 
improvement  J  A  power  stronger  than  human  laws, 
a  force  more  irresistible  than  human  policyt  fbiviUy 
expels  the  seeds  of  improvement  into  the  wilderoM 
of  nature.    A  constant  provision  is  thus  made  finr  n* 
tarding  the  growth  of  opulence  and  numbers  in  those 
situations  where  there  is  any  hazard  of  their  beoomiB^ 
redundant ;  and  directing  their  impulse  to  distant 
uninhabited  regions,  and  for  providing  in  the 
of  individuals  to  promote  their  own  advantage,  th0 
certain  means  of  gradually  spreading  the  race  of  wum 
and  the  blessings  of  civilisation  throughout  the  worlJ* 
The  democratic  energy  and  republican  spirit  whidn 
generally  spring  up  unbidden  with  such  commercial 
opulence,  is  the  moving  power  which  compels  man^ 
kind   in   that  stage  of  society   to  follow  the  same 
direction ;  and  sends  forth  the  ardent  colonist  in  the 
footsteps  of  mercantile  adventure,  to  plant  his  noe# 
and  leave  the  fruits  of  bis  industry  in  distant  lands^ 
It  is  by  the  combined  operation  of  both  that  the  hap-» 
piness  of  men  in  each  individual  state  is  combined 
with  the  general  design  of  Providence  for  the  civili* 
sation  and  peopling  of  the  earth ;  like  the  beautiful 
process  in  physical  nature,  by  which  the  warmer  and 
cooler  parts  of  the  atmosphere  arc  mingled  together; 
by  which  the  burning  surface  of  the  earth  is  refreshed 
by  the  breezes  of  a  purer  region,  and  which  appears 
in  the  gentle  undulations  of  the  air  on  the  horizon  in 
a  sultry  day. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

3NTHE  MODIFICATION  WHICH  THESE  PRINCIPLES  HAVE 

RECEIVED   FROM   THE    INFLUENCE    OF    HUMAN   COR- 

RUPTION. 

ARGUMENT. 

Modification  vhich  these  principles  have  received  from  the  corruption  of  Man- 
kind— From  Human  Weakness — From  unavoidable  Misfortune,  Human  Folly 
»  Depravity — From  the  oppression  of  Government — Double  effect  of  oppression 
'(XDetlmes diminishing,  sometimes  augmenting  the  tendency  to  increase — Oppo- 
>te  effect  of  good  Government  and  virtuous  habits— Characteristic  difference  of 
ht  £uropean  and  Asiatic  Governments — Fatal  effect  of  Asiatic  Despotism  on 
*»*  action  of  Population — Action  of  the  principle  of  Increase  in  these  coim tries 
-Importance  oftuch  unlimited  action  in  these  circumstances  to  the  Fortunes 
n  3f  unkind,  and  its  coincidence  with  the  happiness  of  individuals  in  these  oom- 
nmnities. 

If  the  foregoing  principles  are  well  founded,  it 
should  follow,  that  in  no  instance,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  Nature,  is  the  tendency  to  increase  in- 
c^^istent  with  the  maintenance  of  human  happiness; 
^d  that  the  desires  which  naturally  spring  up  in  the 
Blinds  of  men  in  the  progress  of  society,  combined  with 
Ae  causes  which  in  its  later  stages  come  to  influence 
^  demand  for  labour,  are  amply  sufficient  to  prevent 
"^e  numbers  of  the  species  from  advancing  more  ra- 
Pdly  than  their  interests  and  welfare  require. 

How,  then,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  is  the  exist- 
^i>ce  of  a  redundant  population  in  different  parts  of 
^e  world  to  be  accounted  for  ?  What  has  become  of 
tfa€8e  limiting  principles  in  China,  Hindostan,  or  Ire- 
land, which  have  so  long  groaned  under  the  pressure 

VOL.  I.  p 
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that  we  are  not  justified  in        rib       i      cxfaCnee  of 
human  suffering,  in  many   ituations^  to  a  dkfpnfo^ 
tion  between  the  powers  of  population  and  tiie  mem 
of  subsistence,  where  this  result  is  obvioody  pw* 
duced  by  other  causes.    If  mankind  are  sofierii^  a- 
der  the  tyranny  of  As     Ic  despotism  in  coaaiihi 
abounding  with  the  ric       of  Nature,  it  is  imnissni 
able  to  refer  their  distr      to  the  impossibility  of  con- 
tracting food  from  the      I.    Under  a  more  eqoitaHl 
government,  infinitely  gn      r  numbers  might  be  mrii* 
tained  in  comfort  and         mce.    If  absurd  laws  0f 
feudal  prejudices  prevent  the  people  from 
their  industry  or  cultivating  the  earth,  we  are  not 
tified  in  imputing  the  consequence  to  Natare,  b«l 
those  errors  in  the  social  system,  which  prevent 
kind  from  partaking  of  her  bounty. 

The  true  test  of  misery,  arising  from  the  laws  cfVt^ 
vidence,  is  when  it  exists  equally  in  all  circumstanci^ 
Thus  the  uncertainty  of  life,  the  anguish  arising 
the  loss  of  friends,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  or 
pains  of  sickness,  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the 
of  our  being,  because  they  remain  unchanged  in  aS^ 
ages  of  the  world.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
ence  of  a  certain  degree  of  guilt  in  the  individual, 
of  a  certain  portion  of  suffering  in  the  community, 
be  imputed  only  to  the  operation  of  these  causes. 
where  misery  is  found  unequally  diffused^  and 
in  a  very  great  degree  in  some  situations  and  compart" 
tively  to  a  small  extent  in  others,  it  is  wholly  unr»'^ 
Ronable  to  ascribe  it  to  the  principles  of  Nature.  Wi^ 
pardon  certain  indiscretions  in  the  individual,  WK$ 
consider  them  as  owing  to  the  common  frailty  of  ooT 
nature :  but  when  either  vice  or  virtue  rises  to  a  very 
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iiigli  degree,  we  cease  to  speak  of  the  laws  of  huma- 
inty,  and  consider  the  individual  as  either  responsible 
or  laudable  for  such  deviations  from  ito  ordinary 
standard. 

If,  therefore,  the  suffering  in  the  political  world  is 
permanent  and  universal :  if  forms  of  government 
have  no  influence  upon  it,  and  the  progress  of  society 
leaves  it  unchanged ;  the  only  conclusion  is,  that  it 
arises  from  some  cause  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
control,  and  that  for  some  inscrutable  cause  it  fonns 
part  of  the  destiny  of  man  in  this  world. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distress  of  mankind 
is  in  the  highest  degree  variable  and  uncertain  :  if  it 
Jrevails  to  a  most  distressing  extent  in  some  situations, 
Qd  in  others  is  comparatively  unknown :  if  it  is  found 
o  be  dependant  on  the  form  of  government,  the  pre- 
^ling  institutions,  the  religious  instruction  and  vir- 
tioiis  habits  of  the  people ;  then  the  fair  conclusion 
h  that  it  arises,  in  part,  at  least,  from  causes  within 
ke  reach  of  control :  and  that,  although  it  can  never 
^  wholly  removed,  it  may,  to  a  very  great^  extent, 
^  alleviated  by  human  means. 

And  upon  this  question  issue  is  joined  with  those 

^ho  maintain,  that "  the  misery  produced  by  Govern- 

oi^t  is  slight  and  superficial,  compared  with  those 

^p-rooted  seeds  of  evil  which  have  their  origin  in 

Ibe  principles  of  human  nature."* 

In  considering  the  influence  of  government  or  hu- 
Di^  wickedness  upon  social  happiness,  it  is  of  the 
tttnjost  importance  to  attend  to  the  double  effect  which 
dther  its  abuse  or  improvement  produces  upon  the 
habits  and  situation  of  mankind. 

*  Malthu.%  2d  edition. 
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The  first  effect  ofbgd     tven  iaiMM 

misconduct,  is  to  produce  c  toeas  ud  snffering  in  tte 
persoDs  w1m>  are  subjected  to  its  influenee ;  to 
the  security  of  property ;  r«  itrain  the  eflfortt  of  iaini- 
try ;  augment  the  prii  ns  or  unduly  swdl  tte 
numbers  of  the  people.  1  s  effect  has  been  firit  aii 
deplored  since  the  begii  i  of  the  worid»  and  in  avnjr 
age  has  consigned  the  o  tsora  of  the  apedaa  or  e» 
rupted  societies,  to  the  hatred  and  ezeeratkm  of  ■» 
kind* 

But  this  is  1  t1  its  tily  nor  its  wont  efltak 
A  far  more  ora  e  c  q[uenoe  is  to  be  fiNindf  ii 
the  annihilatii  1 1        indples  destined  to  IM 

the  increase  of  ;  in  the  abeenoe  of  artifidri 

wants,  arising  from  t  aibility  of  enjoying  ttiK 

in  the  relaxation  of  indt     y,  in  consequence  of  the  «* 
certainty  of  reaping  its  fruits ;  in  the  general  wantal 
foresight,  from  the  experienced  impossibility  of  pa^ ** 
suing  a  general  plan  for  the  conduct  of  life ;  in  09^ 
unnatural  force  of  the  passions,  from  the  want  of  cQlt^"" 
vation  in  the  faculties  intended  for  their  coercion* 
effect  of  social  disorders  and  bad  government, 
fore,  is  not  only  to  increase  the  suffering  and  paralyi^^ 
the  industry  of  every  successive  generation  which 
subjected  to  their  influence,  but  to  spread  habits 
the  people  inconsistent  with  their  permanent  wdfar^^ 
and  to  perpetuate  the  misery  from  which  it  s 
by  destroying  all  connection  between  the  rate  of  i 
crease  and  the  existing  employment  for  the  people. 

The  first  effect  of  good  government  is  to  spiead 
happiness  and  comfort  among  those  who  are  subjeeted 
to  its  influence ;  to  give  security  to  property ;  anima- 
tion to  industry;  enjoyments  to  the  people.  These  con* 
sequences  have  been  experienced,  in  some  situations. 
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from  the  beginning  of  time ;  and  in  every  age  have 
blended  the  names  of  patriot  statesmen  with  the  grati- 
tude and  blessings  of  mankind. 

But  this  is  neither  its  only,  nor  its  best  effect.  A 
far  more  important  consequence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
progressive  developement  of  all  the  principles  destined 
to  restrain  the  principle  of  increase  :  in  the  growth  of 
artificial  wants  arising  from  the  progress  of  opulence : 
in  the  diffusion  of  industrious  habits,  from  the  assu- 
rance of  enjoying  its  fruits  :  in  the  spread  of  habits  of 
foresight,  from  the  regular  and  stable  order  of  things  : 
in  the  increased  control  over  the  physical  passions 
from  the  growth  of  desires  destined  to  counteract  them. 
The  effect  of  good  government,  therefore,  is  not  only 
to  promote  the  happiness  and  encourage  the  industry 
of  every  successive  generation  which  is  subjected  to 
its  influence,  but  to  diff*use  habits  among  the  people 
i^bich  are  essential  to  their  permanent  welfare :  to  se- 
ure  the  connection  between  the  increase  of  mankind 
Kxd  the  augmentation  of  the  means  of  supporting 
a  em ;  to  provide  for  the  permanent  regulation  of  the 
li  mbers  of  the  state,  by  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
^^  individuals  who  compose  it. 

Jf  it  is  only  meant  by  the  advocates  of  the  necessary 
I  isery  of  mankind,  to  assert  that  the  actual  victims 
^  oppression  are  few  in  number,  in  comparison  with 
*^c>ae  who  suffer  from  the  consequences  of  their  own 
*^prudence  or  the  inability  to  rear  a  family,  it  may  at 
^^ce  be  conceded  that  the  observation  is  well-founded. 
We  have  only  to  look  to  Ireland  to  be  convinced  of  its 
ti^tb.  But  if  it  is  intended  to  be  asserted  that  this  im- 
^nidence  itself  is  not  mainly  owing  to  erroneous  insti- 
tutions or  human  wickedness,  and  that  a  tendency  to 
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increase  faster  than  subsistence  can  be  provided  in 
them»  is  inherent  in  human  nature,  independent  of  the 
operation  of  moral  causes,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  or 
a  more  fatal  error.  To  hold  such  an  opinion  is  tu 
throw  into  the  shade  the  worst  effects  of  wickedness 
and  despotism  on  mankind ;  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of 
the  patriot  and  the  legislator  in  the  great  cause  of  so- 
cial happiness ;  and  to  ascribe  to  the  Author  of  Na- 
ture, much  of  that  suffering  which  in  reality  ari^^ 
from  our  own  neglect  of  His  precepts. 

According  to  the  different  degrees  in  which  it 
either  blesses  or  injures  its  subjects,  government  pro- 
duces different  results  on  the  numl)ers  of  mankind. 

Where  absolute  power  exists  in  its  worst  form,  as  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  or  Barbary,  its  effect  is  to  produce  a 
small  and  miserable  population.     The  insecurity  of 
property,  the  barriers  to  industry,  the  want  of  know'-' 
ledge,  arrest  tlie  increase  in  the  means  of  sub>istence  ^ 
while  at  tlie  same  time,  the  same  circumstanci'N  hy^ 
preventing  the  growth  of  artificial  wants,  or  the  ac 
quisition  of  habits  of  foresight,  leave  the  principle  o 
increase  unlimited  in  its  operation.     Industry  is  well- 
nigh  extinct :  labour  is  avoided  :  poverty  becomes  uni- 
versal.   Hut  at  the  same  time  wealth  ceases  to  be  valu- 
able, because  it  leads  to  oppression,  and  misery  b^roiius 
familiar,  because  it  is  evervwhere  to  be  found.     1'lie 
necessary  consi'(|uence  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  to 
iviider  the  people  at  once  few  and  miserable  :  fi*w,  Ih*- 
cause  the  means  of  subsistence  can  with  difficultv  Ik; 
obtained  ;  niisciable,  Inrause  they  are  too  thoughtK*^«> 
of  the  future  to  put  any  restraint  on  their  passions. 

Where  <>|)pre>sion  appears  in  a  nnire  mitigated  form, 
as  in  (1iina«  IIindn>tan,  or  Irel.ind.  tlu*  rll'ect  up(»n  [M)- 
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pulation  is  just  the  reverse.  The  sd^curity  of  property, 
the  safeguard  of  law,  and  the  growth  of  industry, 
which  inevitably  takes  place  under  any  system  of  go- 
vernment which  is  stable  and  regular,  and  affords 
a  tolerable  protection  to  its  subjects,  enlarges  the 
means  of  human  subsistence.  At  the  same  time,  the 
oppressions  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  the  growth  of  a  middling  class,  or  the 
acquisition  of  artificial  wants  by  the  lower,  prevent 
the  developement  of  all  the  limitations  to  the  principle 
of  increase.  Industry  is  eiicouraged :  labour  prevails, 
subsistence  is  increased  :  but  the  produce  of  that 
labour  diffuses  only  rustic  plenty  throughout  the 
working-classes :  it  enables  them  to  satisfy  the  wants, 
but  gives  them  a  taste  for  none  of  the  enjoyments  of 
existence.  The  natural  tendency  of  such  political  in- 
stitutions is  to  produce  a  numerous  but  miserable  po- 
pulation :  numerous,  because  the  means  of  subsistence 
dmit  of  an  easy  and  secure  enlargement ;  miserable, 
^oause  the  limitations  to  the  principle  of  increase  are 
nl^nown,  and  the  multiplication  of  the  species  is  re- 
-i*ained  only  by  the  inability  of  continuing  it. 

The  tendency  of  good  government  and  favourable 
olitical  institutions,  as  in  England,  Flanders,  and 
>^^itzerland,  is  to  produce  a  numerous  and  happy  race 
^  inhabitants  :  numerous,  because  the  opening  of  the 
'^annels  of  industry,  and  the  security  of  the  fruits  of 
'^'^ur,  stimulate  the  exertions  of  mankind,  and  mul- 
tiply the  means  of  providing  for  them ;  happy,  because 
i^ot  only  is  the  individual  himself  secured  from  the 
effects  of  oppression,  but  the  numbers  of  the  species 
are  permanently  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  so- 
ciety.   The  same  freedom  and  protection  which  se- 
cures the  welfare  of  the  people  devclopes   the  de- 
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sires,  and  awakens  the  ambition  which  are  intended 
for  the  limitation  of  the  principle  of  increase.  How 
great  soever  the  multiplication  of  the  species  may  be, 
it  is  always  somewhat  below  what  the  demand  for  la« 
hour  requires  :  because  in  every  rank  the  standard  of 
comfort  is  fixed  at  a  high  standard,  and  the  rate  of 
increase  kept  within  the  possible  means  of  subsistence. 

In  some  rare  situations  the  effect  of  the  strong  de- 
velopement  of  the  principles  of  moral  restraint  uo- 
der   a   favourable   government,  and   in  ciraunstan- 
ces  where  the  increase  of  food  is  attended  with  difr 
culty,  is  to  produce  a  prosperous  but  scanty  popula- 
tion :  prosperous,  because  the  numbers  of  the  people 
arc  kept  within  the  demand  for  labour  by  the  fore- 
sight and  prudence  of  individuals;   scanty,  because 
the    situation  of   the   country   opposes   serious  ot^* 
staclcs  to  the  rapid  extension  of  the  means  of  subsi>*-^ 
encc.     Sweden  and  Norway  exhibit  examples  of  lli  i  " 
state  of  things,  where  the  greatest  comfort  and  opu  -^ 
leiice  pervades  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  ;  but  lis-    * 
country,  nevertlielcss,  suffers  from  the  want  of  a  inoi      * 
extended  popiUation. 

TJie  Mcre  density  of  the  numbers  of  mankind,  therc:?^ 
fore,  can  afford  no  criterion  of  public  welfare.     Th? 
is  the  great  error  whicli  the  recent  researches  of  eiiii 
nent  philosophers  have  exposed  *    From  the  number   ^ 
of  the   i)eople  we    cannot  determine    with  certaiiilj 
M'hcther  the  increase  of  the  species  has  Ikvii  owinu- 
to  tlie  encouragement  given  to  industry,  or  the  di>-* 
couragement  given  to  artificial  wants :  from  the  ex- 
tension of  the  means  of  maintaining  additional  num- 
bers, or  the  destruction  of  the  barriers  intended  for 

*    M;iitlHi«. 
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their  regulation.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  indeed, 
that  when  the  people  are  numerous  and  comfortable, 
the  government  is  practically  beneficial,  whatever  may 
be  its  form :  and  that  where  they  are  few  and  miserable 
it  is  the  extreme  of  despotism,  how  free  soever  it  may 
be  in  appearance.  But  between  these  extremes  there 
are  an  infinity  of  gradations,  in  which  the  numbers  of 
the  people  afford  no  criterion  of  public  happiness. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  is  favourable,  and  that  of  Persia  destruc- 
tive to  social  welfare  :  but  if  we  looked  to  the  mere 
numbers  of  the  people,  we  might  conclude  that  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry  was  the  most  com* 
iortable,  and  that  of  the  Norwegians  the  most  mise- 
rable  in  Europe. 

As  little  is  the  condition  of  the  people  to  be  deter- 

m  ined  by  the*  rate  of  their  increase,  on  the  statistical 

returns  showing  the  proportion  of  marriages,  births, 

aKftd  deaths.     Mr  Smith  has  observed,  that  he  had  no 

g^T'cat  faith  in  political  arithmetic  ;*  and  his  observa- 

ti^^n  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  population  than  the 

^^^ealth  of  nations.     The  reason  is  obvious.     In  hu- 

"^^n  affairs   there  are  so   many  concurring  causes 

^I^rating,  that  a  mere  numerical  result  affords  no 

^^itain  indication  of  the  presence   or   the  absence 

^^  any  given  principle,  either  of  good  or  evil.     What 

^^^speaks  a  highly  prosperous   state  of  society,   in 

ox^e  situation,  and  in  one  period  of  the  world,  pay 

^   the  mark  of  a  totally  opposite  state  of  things 

^^   another.      It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  the 

People  double  in  twenty-five  years  in  America,  in 

^y  years  in  Russia,  and  in  forty-two  in  the  British 

^pire :  or  that  the  marriages  are  to  the  numbers  of 

•  Wealth  of  Nations. 
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bot)i  sexes  as  sixty-five  in  the  first  country,  as  ninety 
in  the  second,  and  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the 
third.  Unless  the  subsisting  demand  for  labour,  the 
public  health,  the  public  morals,  the  political  and  pliy* 
sical  state,  were  precisely  the  same  in  all  the  tlirte 
countries,  these  numbers  would  point  to  no  resuh  on 
which  reliance  could  be  placed.  The  duplication  of 
the  numbers  of  the  people  in  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  might  be  a  ruinously  rapid  increase  in  an  Euro- 
pean monarchy ;  while  the  same  result  in  twenty-five 
years  might  be  hardly  suflficieiit  to  keep  pace  witb 
the  rising  wants  and  boundless  capabilities  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent. 

If  physicians  wish  to  ascertain  whether  an  indivi- 
dual is  in  good  health,  and  is  pursuing  a  judicioi^^ 
mode  of  life,  they  do  not  inquire  how  much   he  eat* 
or  drinks  merely,  or  how  far  he  walks  every  Aay'' 
but  they  look  at  his  general  appearance,  and  exaiiiii^  *" 
the  indications  of  his  physical  strength.     If  these  ar^  * 
favourable,  if  he  has  the  robust  and  florid  look  <  ^ 
health,  if  his  appetite  is  strong,  his  sleep  sound,  and  hi- 
powers   vigorous  ;   it  iihiy  safely  be  concluded  iIki»- 
his  mode  of  life  is  upon  the  whole  salutary,  and  llin^ 
the  dangers  arising  from  some  particulars  in  his  cni^ 
duct   are  counterbalanced  bv  the  inthu'iKv  of  othr 

m 

counteracting  principles.      Xo  such  coiK'lu>ioii  cuiil' 
with  safety  be  formed  from  the  most  minute  com|ni  ^ 
tations  of  the  rate  of  his  pulse,  the  raindily  of  hi*-  part  — 
or  the  quality  of  his  food  ;   for  what  wt)uld  bo  hi^liU"^ 
dangerous  to  a   jierson  ;it  one  age  or  in  a   particulai 
state  of  botlv.  mav  Ik*  not  onlv  harinU»  but  bi-iictiit.i) 
undir  (litlrrenl  tinuinstanecs  of  nirc.  habit,  or  phv^ii-.i! 
strength. 

It  is  till  "-.mir  in  tlu  politual  world      The  only  >ui 
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indication  of  the  healthful  state  of  the  political  body- 
is  to  be  found  in  the  condition,  habits,  and  appearance 
of  the  different  classes  who  compose  it.  If  they  ex- 
hibit the  signs  of  prosperity  and  comfort ;  if  the  la* 
bouring  ranks  are  at  once  industrious  and  opulent :  if 
the  higher  are  active  and  intelligent :  if  wealth  accu- 
mulates without  degrading  the  poor,  and  population  ad- 
vances without  reducing  the  wages  of  labour, — it  may 
safely  be  concluded  that  the  public  institutions  are  in 
practice  beneficial,  and  the  operation  of  the  principle 
of  population  in  unison  with  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
The  condition  of  the  people  is  affected  by  all  the  causes 
iv^hich  are  calculated  either  to  elevate  or  depress  the 
public  welfare :  and,  therefore,  their  situation  affords 
SL  certain  test  of  the  beneficial  or  injurious  operation 
o£^  the  whole  political  system. 

An  examination  of  the  state  of  the  people  in  the  dif- 
fer vent  countries  of  the  world,  is  therefore  the  only  sure 
ejr-Jterion  by  which  it  can  be  determined,  whether  the 
isery  which  is  to  be  found  in  so  many  situations,  is 
c  unavoidable  effect  of  the  principle  of  increase :  or 
I'^^eults  from  the  deranged  action  of  that  principle, 
^  ^^der  the  pressure  of  erroneous  political  institutions 
o*"  the  action  of  human  wickedness. 

To  many  it  may  perhaps  appear  unnecessary  toex- 

^^"^Mie  the  condition  of  the  people  in  different  circum- 

**-^fcnce8,  in  order  to  show  that  virtue  and  freedom  pro* 

*^^«^ce  happiness,  vice  and  oppression  misery.  A  fact  so 

^^  ^11  attested  by  the  history  of  man  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 

St  ^.nations,  may  seem  rather  an  axiom  with  which  to  set 

ovit  in  political  speculations,  than  a  conclusion  to  be 

oetived  from  political  research.     But  the  contrary 

opinion  has  been  so  confidently  advanced  of  late  years. 
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lent,  that  it  becomes  indispensable  to  enter  upon  the 
investigation.  The  pains  will  not  be  misplaced,  if  they 
tend  to  re'€atahlish  the  ancient  connection  betwem 
virtueyfreedoniy  and  happiness ;  and  to  shake  the  opi- 
nion so  favourable  to  the  encroachments  of  despotic 
power  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  powers,  and  the  illu- 
sions of  self-love  in  individuals,  that  the  sufferings  of 
mankind  are  owing  rather  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  than 
to  the  prejudicial  tendency  of  oppressive  government t 
or  the  dissolving  effects  of  human  corruption. 

In  comparing  the  condition  of  the  European  an^ 
Asiatic   monarchies,   the  same  words  must  be 
quently  taken  in  a  very  different  sense.  Such  is  thep: 
digiousdifference  between  thecircumstancesofmankiit 
in  these  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  that  what  a 
pears  the  greatest  degree  of  prosperity  in  the  one,  whe  ^ 
contrasted  with  the  misery  which  surrounds  it,  ma^ 
often  be  taken  as  an  unequivocal  indication  of  wretcl^- 
edncss  in  the  other.  Travellers  passing  from  the  Turlcr 
ish  dominions,  even  into  the  worst  governed  countries  "- 
of  Europe,  represent  the  transition  asalmost  beyond  ih^ 
reach  of  conception.*     After  traversing  the  deserti*<. 
plains  of  Jlulgaria,  the  frontiers  ofEurojKjan  civilisa-^ 
tion  in  Transylvania  present  the  most  agreeable  spec  — 
tacle  :  the  magnitude  of  the  cities,  the  smiling  aspect  o^ 
the  fields,  the  density  of  the  population,  the  apparent 
greatness  of  the  pul)lic  wealth,  remind  all  EurojK'ai^ 
travellers  that  they  belong  to  one  great  comnmnity.  e>-* 
sentially  sui>erior  to  any  other  quarter  of  the  jjIoIk*.  t 
In  the  most  despotic  state  of  Europe  the  security  to 
life  and  property,  the  progress  of  knowledge,  the  dif- 
fusion of  wealth,   the   extent    of  tlie  civilised   iH)pu- 
lation,  is  incomparably  greater  than  in  the  most  ])ros- 

•  WaUli,  JiMimiy,  p.  '2*i\.  |    I  Iarki''»«  Tnivi-ls,  viii.  ^*<*,  ,'»*  . 
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]>erou8  of  the  eastern  dynasties.  When  it  is  said, 
therefore,  that  the  people  are  happy  in  one  coun- 
try and  miserable  in  another,  the  words  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  very  different  meaning  when  applied  to 
£urope,  and  to  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  two  great  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
European  from  the  Asiatic  communities  are  their  re- 
x^ioiON,  and  the  stability  of  their  institutions. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  traveller  in  the  Turk- 
i^h  dominions,^  that  the  religion  of  the  eastern  states, 
l:>3r  fixing  every  thing  according  to  ancient  precept,  and 
p^jreduding  the  changes  which  naturally  arise  in  the 
C^XTogress  of  society,  opposes  a  perpetual  barrier  to  the 
i  »":Mnprovement  of  the  species  :  while  the  religion  of  Eu- 
r*<:^pe,  being  less  defined  in  its  injunctions,  and  pre- 
S'^^iibing  only  the  duties  essential  to  man  in  all  situa- 
te ^Dns,  naturally  accommodates  itself  to  the  progressive 
^^^^aracter  of  man.    If  we  compare  the  condition  of  the 
^^ftristian  descendants  of  the  Scythian  hordes  with 
^^^ose  who  have  embraced  the  Mussulman  faith,  the 
*-^*mth  of  this  remark  will  appear  very  conspicuous. 
*^lieir  original  ancestors  were  the  same  :  the  hand  of 
^^^:t)vidence  or  chance  alone  determined  the  direction 
^"f  one  portion  of  the  tribe  towards  the  western  world, 
^'^liere,  under  the  name  of  Huns,  Sclavonians  or  Goths, 
toicyiaid  the  foundation  of  the  European  monarchies ; 
^'^liile  another  division,  under  the  name  of  Moguls 
^^d  Toorkomans,  founded  the  Mogul  and  Turkish  dy- 
^^«ties.     It  was  the  religion  which  these  savage  con- 
querors severally  adopted  from  the  states  they  van- 
VUshed  which  for  ever  separated  their  descendants,  and 
L         lU  a  few  generations  rendeied  the  breach  so  wide,  that 
I        ^e  Christian  warriors  could  hardly  discern  in  the  ene- 

\  *  Buckingham's  Mesopotamia,  i.  182,  183. 
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lilies,  whom  they  encountered  in  the  Holy  Wars,  the 
traces  of  the  lineage  from  which  they  themselves  had 
sprung.*  The  difference  since  that  period  has  become 
still  more  remarkable.     The  license  of  polygamy,  tbe 
absolute  authority  of  the  Koran,  and  the  fatal  belief 
in  ]}redestination,  have  stopped  every  species  of  im* 
])rovement  in  the  Mahometan  states  :  while  the  pu- 
rity of  domestic  manners  has  been  preserved,  the  li- 
berty of  the  people  obtained,  and  the  progress  of  know- 
lodge  secured,  under  the  influence  of  a  religion  whicb 
inculcated  the  universal  equality  of  men  in  the  sigUt 
of  Heaven,  and  inculcated  the  truths  of  Revelation* 
and  discharge  of  his  social  duties  on  man. 

Tlie  stability  of  the  institutions  of  modern  Europe 
is  the  other  great  cause  of  the- difference  in  the  rela- 
tive situations  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  commiA— 
iiities.     Property  and  rank  are  there  hereditary :  fa.— 
inilies  are  perpetuated  for  successive  generations  :  an*  -^ 
the  wealth  acquired  by  industry  or  valour  is  enjoyc^—^ 
for  centuries  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  acquin*t  ^ 
it.     X'ery  dillerent  is  the  state  of  things  in  theoasterr  ^ 
world.  Rank  is  there y;/7'.vo/ir// only :  the  descendantsu'^^ 
jiriiicesaresometinies  sold  for  slaves:  a  barber  may  any"^ 
day  l)ec()ine  a  vizier,  or  a  vizier  receive  the  l>ow.striiip  ^ 
riches  serve  often  only  to  attract  the  rapacity  of  pnwer  ^ 
industry  to  enrich  the  jierpetrators  of  violence.   rnili*r* 
the  e(|uitable  rule  of  the  European  (iovernineiits,  la- 
bour is  encouraged,  from  the  security  of  enjoying  il> 
fruits  ; — foresight  is  developed  l)y  the  perinaiience  of 
institutions  ; — individual   weakness  in    (lovernmcnt, 
counterbalanced  by  the  weiglit  of  hereditary  nobles. 
I'nder  the  unset th-tl  sway  of  tji^tern  potentates*  weak- 
ness in  the  nionardi  leads  to  ilissolution  (ff  his  autlio- 

•   (liM't'ii.  X'lil.  xi.  .V^,  .j.'>. 
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ity  :  the  future  is  habitually  disregarded  from  the 
npossibility  of  calculating  upon  its  events  :  the  en- 
>ynients  of  the  moment  alone  considered,  from  the 
xperienced  folly  of  sacrificing  its  gratification.  These 
ifferent  circumstances  have  all  a  direct  influence  on 
le  principle  of  increase :  the  insecurity  and  instabi- 
ty  of  the  east  at  once  prevents  the  growth  of  iudus- 
*y,  and  destroys  the  limitations  to  population :  the 
*^edom  and  security  of  the  west  developes  the  powers 
*  industry,  and  regulates  the  multiplication  of  the 
^^cies* 

Jt  is  a  profound  sense  of  this  distinction,  so  vital  to 
xman  happiness,  which  will  ever  inspire  all  the  real 
i«Dds  of  mankind  with  such  an  abhorrence  for  those 
Licidal  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  democratic  faction, 
hich,  by  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy 
^d  the  general  equality  of  all  classes,  pave  the  way  at 
^ce  for  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power.     It  is 
t^served  by  the  greatest  of  modem  historians,*  "that 
^e  democratic  contests  of  Rome,  which  commenced 
^ith  the  Gracchi,  and  terminated  with  the  conquests 
^f  C^sar,  by  destroying  the  old  Roman  aristocracy, 
^ft  only  for  the  oppression  of  succeeding  emperors 
ie  level  surface  of  Asiatic  despotism  ;"  and  Tocque- 
^e  has  told  us,  with  emphatic  warning, "  that  if  arbi- 
^J^  power  should  ever  succeed  in  France,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  territorial  nobility  that  has  there  taken 
place,  it  will  no  longer  be  the  comparatively  mild  sway 
tf  the  old  French  monarchy,  but  a^  parallel  to  it  will 
be  f(ftind  only  in  the  tyranny  of  the  Caesars."!     ^^ 
tile  helpless  condition  of  a  multitude  of  separate  cul- 

*  *  The  Romaiifl  had  aspired  to  be  equal :  they  were  levelled  by 
the  equality  ofMerviiude:'---Gihhon,  yiii.  12,  and  viii.  49. 
f  Tooqueyille,  ii.  162-164. 
FOL«  I.  Q 
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tivators  in  the  fields  or  burghers  in  the  cities  is  eooii* 
dered  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  onprotected 
by  any  superior  ranks  interposed  between  them  and 
the  throne,  which  has  concentrated  in  itself  the  whole 
power  and  authority  of  the  state,  it  is  evident  that  thM 
observations  are  of  lasting  application,  and  that  doao* 
cratic  revolution  in  Europe  is  a  step  only,  bat  in  ib 
ultimate  effects  a  certain  step,  to  Asiatic  despotisn. 

**  When  the  poor  man,**  it  has  been  said,  **  yieldito 
the  impulse  of  nature,  and  contracts  an  imprakit 
marriage,  he  blames,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  the  n* 
just  institutions  of  man  which  have  involved  his  £uai^ 
in  want  and  wretchedness ;  he  laments  the  vaaapd 
distribution  of  property  and  earthly  bleasiiigi^  tfl 
perhaps  charges  the  Author  of  his  nature  with  thi 
origin  of  his  sufferings.  He  never  considers  that  ki 
has  himself,  and  not  bis  Government  or  his  6od»  to 
blame  for  the  burden  with  which  he  is  oppressed.*** 
If  the  preceding  observations  are  in  any  degree  weO* 
founded,  the  complaints  of  the  poor  man  are  oftcs 
better  founded  than  have  been  generally  imagined 
Granting  that  the  immediate  causes  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  experiences  may  be  the  imprudent  marriap 
in  which  he  is  involved,  the  question  remains  what  wai 
the  ultimate,  or,  as  physicians  would  say,  the  predii* 
posing  cause?  What  induced  him  to  contract  tbii 
imprudent  marriage,  when  there  was  no  demand  (^ 
an  increasing  population,  and  no  outlet  for  additiooil 
numbers  ?  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  it  was  his  M^ 
passions  ;  for  if  these  passions  had  had  fair  pla^tbef 
might  possibly  have  been  counteracted  and  controlki 
by  other  desires,  equally  provided  by  the  Author  d 
Nature,  and  specially  adapted  for  the  circumstances  is 

*  Malthtti  on  Population,  Sd  edit. 
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rhich  he  is  placed.     Instead  of  a  thoughtless  peasant, 
aving  nothing  to  lose,  awake  only  to  the  impulse  of 
lis  desires,  and  totally  regardless  of  the.future  in  allhis 
.etions,he  might  have  been  a  frugal  labourer,  accustom- 
d  to  habits  of  comfort,  having  a  rank  in  society  to  sup- 
K)rt,  and  increasing  artificial  wants  to  gratify.    It  is  in 
eality,  therefore,  the  institutions  under  which  he  lives 
^hich  are  often  to  blame,  because,  but  for  some  oppres- 
sion to  which  he  or  his  country  has  been  subjected,  he 
MTould  probably  have  acquired  the  habit  of  self-com- 
mand, and  been  led  in  following  his  own  inclinations,  to 
have  acted  in  a  way  conformable  to  his  own  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  If  a  parent  deprives  his  child  of  the  ad  van- 
tagesof  religion  or  education,  he  has  no  right  toimpeach 
?ither  the  Author  of  Nature  for  the  principles  which  he 
lias  implanted,  or  his  child  for  the  weakness  or  degene- 
racy which  he  exhibits.   Let  him  blame  himself  for  the 
vicious  habits  which  he  has  encouraged,  and  the  fatal 
ascendency  of  the  passions  which  they  have  occasioned. 
It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  totally  at  variance  with 
^hat  might  a  priori  be  expected,  but  confirmed  by  the 
wiiversal  experience  of  mankind,  that  the  dominion  of 
reason  over  the  passions,  the  habit  of  foresight,  and 
fte  power  of  forming  a  systematic  plan  for  the  con- 
duct of  life,  are  just  in  proportion  to  thedegreein  which 
^danger  of  immediate  want,  or  the  pressure  qfac' 
^  suffering  have  been  removed  Jrom  mankind. 
The  savage  who  has  no  stock  whatever  for  his  sup- 
port,— ^who  is  in  danger  of  immediate  starvation  if  his 
'Wonted  supplies  from  the  chace  or  his  herds  were  to 
Ail, — is  totally  regardless  of  the  future  in  every  part  of 
the  world  ;  while  the  rich  man,  whose  subsistence  and 
aflhience  are  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  chance,  is  in- 
cessantly disquieted  about  the  manner  in  which  his 
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subsequent  life  is  to  be  spent. '  Theoer  aprospectof 
instant  death  to  himself  and  all  that  are  deu  to  liiiii» 
from  the  occurrence  of  a  very  probable  event,  is  mh 
able  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  one  from  the  cnjof • 
ments  of  the  moment ;  wh:  i  the  slight  and  improbtlik 
chance  of  a  diminution  in  the  smallest  articles  of^ 
ture  comfort^renders  the  ot  er  indifferent  to  the  mesai 
of  present  enjoyment  whi    i  are  within  his  readt 

With  the  possession  of  property,  the  acqatsitioB  cf 
habits  of  comfort,  and  the  extension  of  artificial  wnA 
these  habits  of  foresight  and  self-contnd  uniformly  is- 
crease  in  every  part  of  the  world,    l^th  the  depri* 
vation  of  property,  the  insecurity  of  life,  and  die  i^ 
minution  of  comfort,  they  as  certainly  diminish.  Tkf 
exist  in  the  highest  degree  among  the  rich  and 
ent,  among  whom  real  misery,  at  least  so  tar  as  it 
from  destitution,  is  never  felt ;  while  they  are  utterly 
unknown  among  the  lowest  classes,  to  whom  it  has  so- 
fortunately  become  habitual.   They  are  to  be  found  al- 
most universally  in  the  House  of  Peers  and  weakhy 
landholders,  while  they  will  be  sought  for  in  viis 
among  the  bogs  of  Ireland. 

It  is  from  this  peculiarity  of  human  nature  that 
the  fatal  influence  of  despotism,  whether  monardiical 
or  democratic,   upon  papulation  is  derived.      It  ii 
not  in  the  power  of  government  to  prevent  the  ii* 
stinctive  passions  of  our  nature  from  being  felt ;  bti 
it  can  effectually  prevent  the  limitations  to  these  ps^ 
sions  from  being  developed  ;  it  cannot  render  men  re* 
gardless  of  the  gratification  of  the  present  moment, 
but  it  can  render  them  ruinously  insensible  to  the 
dangers  which  attend  them*     It  cannot  extinguish  the 
vivifying  powers  of  Nature,  but  it  can  give  a  forced 
direction  to  its  vegetation,  and  bring  forth  the  chok« 
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ed  luxuriance  of  the  forest,  where  the  regulated  riches 
of  cultivation  should  have  been. 

It  is  dangerous,  however,  to  arraign  the  wisdom  of 
Nature.  That  oppressive  government  is  contrary  to 
her  intentions,  may  safely  be  inferred  from  its  uniform 
tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  mankind.  But 
upon  a  nearer  examination  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
recklessness  of  the  future,  which  is  the  uniform  con- 
sequence of  public  suffering,  is  essential  both  to  the 
lasting  fortunes  of  the  species,  and  the  ultimate  cor- 
rection of  the  evils  from  which  it  has  originated. 

It  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  in- 
tentions of  Nature  extend  not  only  to  the  preservation 
or  welfare  of  the  individual,  but  to  the  maintenance  and 
advancement  of  the  race ;  and  that  the  means  by  which 
this  progress  is  secured,  are  to  be  found  in  the  natural 
influence  of  circumstances  on  individual  characters*  and 
the  influence  which  their  accumulated  weight  has  up- 
on the  progress  of  events.  It  has  been  already  shown,* 
that  the  unrestrained  operation  of  the  principle  of  po- 
pulation is  essential,  in  the  first  ages  of  society,  to  the 
existence  and  dispersion  of  the  species  ;  and  that,  but 
for  the  recklessness  with  which  marriages  are  con- 
tracted in  savage  life,  mankind  would  have  perished 
in  the  woods,  or  never  been  driven  into  the  thorny 
path  of  human  improvement.     The  same  necessity 
exists  for  its  unrestrained  operation  under  the  despotic 
sway  of  arbitrary  Grovemments.  There  also,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  species  is  at  stake,  from  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  and  but  for  the  unlimit- 
ed operation  of  the  principle  of  increase,  the  race  of 
man  might  become  extinct,  and  all  the  advantages  of 

•  See  Chap.  I. 
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civilisation  lost,  from  the  transient  opprenion  of  id 
rulers.     The  total  absence  of  artificial  wants  or  habili 
of  foresight,  renders  the  principle  of  population  uare* 
strained  in  Persia  and  the  Turkish  empire :  yet  with 
all  this  the  human  race  is  rapidly  on  the  decline  ii 
these  fruitful  regions :  and  the  traveller,  aecastoiBed 
to  the  peopled  realms  of  Europe,  dreads  the  Md 
failure  of  the  species  in  the  regions  best  adapted  for  Hi 
extension.*     If  population  advanced  with  the  inei* 
sured  strides  under  these  despotic  governments,  whkh 
prevails  in  the  states  of  modem  Europe,  it  would  loif 
ago  have  disappeared,  and  mankind,  as  in  the  Ameri- 
can forests,  would  have  commenced  their  career  anett 
in  the  very  scenes  where  it  was'  first  created.    Ftm^ 
these  fatal  consequences  the  species  is  for  ever  pt^ 
served  by  the  improvidence  and  recklessness  whid^ 
have  so  often  been  observed  by  travellers,  and  so  oft^*^ 
censured  by  superficial  thinkers.    It  is  this  which,  i^ 
the  gloom  equally  as  the  sunshine  of  political  life,  pel''^ 
petuates  the  great  family  of  mankind ;  which,  by  tb^ 
continued  production  of  fresh  inhabitants,  imposes  tb^ 
necessity  of  continued  exertion,  under  circumstance^ 
where  its  ordinary  inducements  have  been  withdrawn  ? 
and  thus  preserves  the  ark  of  the  human  race,  througt' 
seasons  of  peril,  when  the  light  of  hope  was  witls^ 
drawn,  and  reason  would  have  despaired  of  its  foT^ 
tunes. 

Nor  is  the  prevalence  of  these  habits  less  important 
in  bringing  about  the  downfal  of  those  oppressive  io^ 
stitutions  which  have  contributed  to  their  general 
diffusion.  Where  despotism  exists  in  its  worst  formr 
-—where  it  has  thinned  the  numbers  and  crushed  the 

*  Walsh,  p.  1B4.    Buckingham,  ii.  66,  67. 
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prosperity  of  the  people, — it  induces  that  listtessness 
concerning  the  future,  that  fixed  belief  in  predestina- 
tion, that  aversion  to  individual  exertion,  which  are  at 
once  the  forerunners  and  the  instruments  of  political 
dissolution.     When  men  are  accustomed  to  disregard 
the  future  in  all  their  actions,  to  dwell  only  on  the  en- 
joyment of  the  moment,  and  to  sacrifice  nothing  for 
subsequent  advantage,  they  become  incapable  of  those 
efforts  of  duty  which  the  defence  of  their  country  re- 
q^uires.     To  this  cause,  to  the  experienced  disinclina- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  to  sacrifice  any  thing  for  the 
support  of  their  country,  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
pcjwer  was  ascribed  even  by  the  contemporary  histo- 
rians \*  and  the  same  fatal  apathy  has  in  our  times  been 
p>^ laying  the  efforts  of  the  Turkish  government,  under 
a.    similar  pressure  of  barbarian  invasion. 

The  same  indiflFerence  to  the  future,  is  the  remote 
c^use  of  the  removal  of  those  political  restrictions, 
^^liich  in  more  civilized   states  occasion  a  diseased 
operation  of  the  principle  of  increase,  and  that  redun- 
dancy of  population  which  is  regarded  with  so  much 
dismay  by  the  sufferers  under  its  effects.     Mr  Arthur 
^oung  has  truly  described  the  deplorable  indigence  of 
the  French  peasantry  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  the 
Px^esent  age   has   sufficiently   experienced   the   evils 
^sing  from  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Irish  poor. 
Posterity,  however,  will  not  fail  to  remark,  that  the 
^flferings  of  the  peasantry  in  France  brought  about 

*^e  Revolution,  by  which  the  condition  of  the  labour- 

• 

^Qg  poor  was  in  the  first  instance  at  least  considerably, 
^d,  but  for  the  enormous  sins  they  committed  during 
its  progress  would  have  been  durably  improved  ;t  and 

•  GibboD,  iil  66,  67.  f  Baron  de  Stael,  p.  79,  80. 
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we  are  ourselves  witnesses  to  tiie  fonaUMB  wei|^ 
which  the  Irish  people  have  aoqoired,  sines  tke  re- 
dundance of  their  population  has  swelled  the  ranla  cf 
the  disaffected,  and  deluged  their  seighfaouis  with  dii- 
tress.  The  political  or  imaginary  grievances  eflickii 
might  have  been  long  enough  disregarded  fagr  die 
English  people :  but  when  she  thundeied  in  the  nsae 
of  seven  millions,  they  could  no  longer  be  overlootoi; 
her  real  grievances  had  for  oenturies  overspread  kr 
own  plains  with  unheeded  suffering,  but  when  tbiy 
filled  the  English  parishes  with  paupers^  and  the 
English  cities  with  destitution,  the  magnitude  of  d» 
evil  attracted  universal  attention  to  the  means  of  ill 
removal.*  Five  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  E^* 

*  It  b  now  more  tlimn  five  centuries  dnoe  IXmeld  (yNid»  Ki^if 
Ulster,  addreaeed  this  memorial  in  name  of  the  Irish  people  le  ftp 
Joho  XXII.    **  Holy  Father,  we  transmit  to  yon  an  esact  aeeotft*^ 

the  grievances  sustained  by  1  ourselves,  and  our  ancestors^  from  tb 
Kings  of  England,  and  their  agents,  the  Barons  bom  in  Ireland.  Aft^ 
having  been  driven  by  violence  from  our  houses,  our  fields,  and  oor^ 
tcmal  inheritances :  after  having  been  compelled  to  save  oar  Uvsi  ^ 
tiiko  refuge  in  morasses,  caves,  and  mountains,  they  still  incesmo^^ 
harass  us  in  our  retreats  to  effect  our  final  expulsion  from  the  counC^' 
Hence  has  arisen  between  us  an  inextinguishable  hatred,  and  it  i^  ^ 
former  Pope  who  originally  brought  us  into  this  miserable  si 
The  English  at  first  promised  to  &shion  the  Irish  people  to  ct 
manners,  and  to  give  them  good  laws :  instead  of  that  they  liave 
nihilate<l  our  former  institutions,  and  have  either  left  us  without 
laws,  or  established  those  which  were  only  founded  on  injustioe.  * 
All  these  grievances,  joined  to  the  difference  of  language  and 
which  subsists  between  us,  renders  it  in  \'ain  to  hope  that  any 
or  truce  can  subsist  between  us,  so  strong  on  their  part  is  the 
maintain  their  ascendency :  so  vehement  on  ours  the  passion  to 
cape  from  an  intolerable  Servitude,  and  recover  the  heritage  of  oor 
restors.    We  nourish  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  an  inveterate  batrec^ 
founded  on  the  recollection  of  long  injustice,  on  the  murder  of  oc^ 
fathers,  our  brothers,  and  our  relations,  which  will  never  be 
guinhed  in  our  own  time  or  in  that  of  our  descendants.     For  this 
ton,  without  regret  and  without  remorse,  so  long  as  we  li%*e,  shall  we 
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lish  standard  was  first  planted  in  Ireland,  and  English 
:upidity  laid  in  the  confiscation  of  its  landed  pro- 
perty the  deep  foundation  of  suffering  to  the  one 
country,  and  retribution  to  the  other ;  and  the  mor- 
tal hatred  sworn  by  the  early  Irish  to  the  English 
power  is  still  unappeased :  blood  has  flowed  in  our 
days  from  the  effects  of  this  long  resentment,  and 
the  empire  is   now   involved  in   difficulties,  chiefly 
from  the  numbers,  the  turbulence,  and  the  misery 
of  the  children  of  this   oppressed  race.      Towards 
nations,   if  not  to  individuals.  Providence  is  truly 
a  jealous  God,  and  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children:  in  the  consequences  which  naturally 
arise  from  injustice  is  provided  the  punishment  which 
its  wickedness  deserves :  in  the  effects   which  flow 
from  its  severity,  the  means  of  ultimately  destroying 
it  It  is  thus,  that  when  the  errors  in  the  political  sys- 
tem are  not  great  enough  to  thin  the  numbers  of  the 
people,  and  weaken  the  political  power  of  the  state, 
tiiey  occasion  that  convulsion  at  home  which  ultimate- 
ly leads  to  their  removal.  The  misery,  therefore,  which 
^8  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  redundant  popula- 
'loD  which  flows  from  political  oppression,  is  in  fact  the 
Ucans  which  nature  takes  to  hasten  the  downfal  of 
^e  institutions  which  have  occasioned  it ;  like  the 
'^vveUing  of  a  limb  which  has  been  wounded  or  im- 
^i|)ed  poisonous  matter,  it  is  the  effort  of  nature  to 

^^^mbat  for  thcf  defence  of  our  rights :  nor  shall  we  ever  cease  to  com- 

°^^  till  the  time  when  they  themselves  from  want  of  power  shall  have 

^^^sed  to  wrong  us,  and  till  the  Supreme  Judge  shtUl  have  taken  ven* 

9^€niee  on  them  for  their  crimes,  which  sooner  or  later  we  arefimdy 

^^^"^vineed  will  take  place.     Till  that  event  takes  place,  we  vow  an  eter- 

*^  imd  mortal  war  with  our  oppressors,"  (Fordun,  Hist.  Scot  Vol.  iv. 
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discharge  the  noxious  sabstance  whidi  oeenions  the 
suffering.  The  benevolent  laws  of  Nature  are  is- 
cessantly  operating  for  the  good  of  man,  even  wbea 
their  tendency  is  most  mistaken  by  human  obaerreni 
At  the  moment  when  the  misery  of  Irehmd  wm 
confidently  appealed  to,  as  demonstrating  the  una- 
voidable pressure  of  population  upon  subaistenee,  tbH 
very  misery  was  the  means  which  she  was  taking  to 
terminate  the  distresses  of  the  country,  and  heal  tk 
wounds  of  the  social  system. 

The  unhealthy  action  of  the  principle  of  popuktkii 
will  always  terminate  when  it  is  no  longer  required 
from  the  evil  being  discharged  which  has  occasioBcd 
it.    It  may  safely  be  predicted,  that  when  the  ttA 
causes  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  poor  are  remofedi 
their  superfluous  numbers  will  disappear,  the  habits  ^ 
rapid  increase  will  be  abandoned,  and  comfort  aP^ 
industry  will  resume  their  sway.     It  will  neither  b^< 
however,  by  democratic  power,  nor  municipal  priv^i 
leges,  by  Romish  ascendency,  i)or  popular  agitatio^ 
that  these  evils  will  be  removed.    Repose,  not  excite 
nient,  must  be  the  basis  on  which  it  is  rested ;  orde^ 
not  intimidation ;  security,  not  terror ;   retiring  im' 
dustry,  not  obtrusive  ambition.     The  combined  im' 
fluence  of  feudal  tyranny  and  English  oppression,  or' 
casioned  a  similar  morbid  action  of  the  principle  o^ 
population  in  Scotland  two  hundred  years  ago ;  indi^ 
gence  and  suffering  universally  prevailed  ;  innuniC'^ 
rable  acts  of  Parliament  to  remove  the  evil  were  {mis^ 
sed  in  vain ;  and  at  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  ujiftt^ 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  amountiujjf 
to  txco  hundred  thousand  j^crsons^  were  in  a  state 
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if  importunate  and  hopeless  mendicity.  *  This  is 
IS  great  a  proportion  as  ever  obtained  in  Ireland, 
jven  in  its  periods  of  greatest  distress.  No  sooner, 
lowever,  was  peace  restored  to  the  country  by  the 
ibolition  of  religious  persecution,!  the  repeal  of  feu- 
lal  privileges,:]:  the  establishment  of  a  regular  and 
teady  administration  of  justice,  and  the  introduc- 
ion  of  a  general  system  of  parochial  and  religious 
nstruction,  §  than  this  enormous  body  of  mendi- 
ants  was  absorbed  in  the  useful  occupations  of  life ; 
he  idleness  and  improvidence  which  had  so  fatally  cha- 
acterized  the  lower  orders  during  the  period  of  their 
oppression,  were  exchanged  for  habits  of  industry  and 
rugality ;  the  continual  pressure  of  population  upon 
ubsistence  ceased  when  the  channels  of  wealth  were 
nlarged,  and  the  means  of  comfort  afforded  ;  and 
^thin  less  than  a  century  after  the  period  of  their 
>west  degradation,  the  Scottish  paupers  had  entirely 
isappeared,  the  habit  of  improvident  increase  was 
nknown,  while  the  increasing  demand  for  labour  had 
tere  than  doubled  the  industrious  population* 

Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  happiness  of  the 
^dividuals  who  are  subjected  to  despotic  government 
^  necessarily  sacrificed  during  the  effort  of  nature  to 
hrow  off  the  load  which  oppresses  it.  The  same 
^providence  and  disregard  of  the  future,  which  is 
Ae  immediate  cause  of  the  growth  of  a  redundant 
Papulation,  afford  sources  of  enjoyment  to  the  indivi- 
^^  unknown  in  civilized  life,  and  softens  the  stroke 
of  suffering  to  a  degree  which  can  hardly  be  conceived 
^^  more  prosperous  states.     It  is  by  supposing  the 

*  Fletdier  of  Salton,  Speech  on  Union. 

t  By  the  Act  1690,  c.  19.     %  By  20  Geo.  II.  c.  50.    §  By  1696,  c.  26- 
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subjects  of  such  governments  actuated  with  our  fetl- 
ingSy  desires,  and  habits,  that  their  condition  appears 
so  unhappy.  We  forget  that  nature  has  accommodated 
the  human  mind  to  all  the  circumstances  in  which 
mankind  can  be  placed,  under  the  varied  physical  and 
political  circumstances  of  the  species,  and  that  in- 
stincts  and  gratifications  to  us  unknown,  compensate 
to  them  for  the  want  of  those  enjoyments  which  to 
us  appear   indispensable.     The  country  of  Europe 
where  distress  appears  in  its  more  aggravated  form 
is  Ireland ;   and  Persia  is  the  dynasty  of  the  east, 
wheret  desolation  and  misrule  have  longest  prevailed: 
yet  every  person  who  has  visited  the  former  country 
has  observed  the  uniform  cheerfulness  and  joyous 
habits  of  the  peasantry;*  a  very  competent  obser- 
ver has  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  people  of  Per» 
sia  do  not  enjoy  life  as  much  as  in  the  more  civilix^ 
and  laborious  states  of  Europe  ;f  and  the  able  aulho^' 
who  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  in  the  purity  of  d^ 
inestic  life  and  simplicity  of  manners  in  the  east  tht^ 
the  real  antidote  to  the  whole  political  evils  to  whir  J 
they  have  so  long  been  subjected   is  to  be  found,  hm^ 
confidently  asserted   the  opinion,    that    the   average 
amount  of  human  happiness  and  virtue  is   not  less^ 
in  the  east  than    the  west.  !j.     The  French   |>easan  - 
try  danced   and  sung  in   the  midst  of  the  {>olitica  > 
evils   which   led  to  the   Revolution  ;   and  even   uu-^ 
der  the  horrors  of  West  Indian  slavery,  the  evciiiujg 
assemblies  of  the  negroes  present  a  specimen  of  teiii^ 
porary  felicity  rarely  witnessed  amidst  the  freedoim 

•   Yoiing'h  Iri'luiul,  Vol.  i.  I'^t,  1:^(».  ]    Hurkin^lianrs  IVtmh. 

I    I  niuluirt's  Spirit  of  the  Lust,  ii.  .'JT'J,  ^.i'*. 
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or  luxury  of  their  oppressors.*  The  freedom  from 
anxiety,  the  sweetness  of  momentary  gratification » the 
relaxation  from  labour  which  result  from  the  preva- 
lence of  habits  of  improvidence,  frequently  compen- 
sate to  the  individual  for  the  dear  bought  comforts  of 
prosperous  life,  while  suffering  loses  half  its  bitterness 
by  never  being  foreseen,  and  misfortune  half  its  seve- 
rity by  being  speedily  forgot.  "  In  peace  of  mind 
and  ease  of  body,"  says  Mr  Smith,  **  all  ranks  of  men 
are  nearly  upon  a  level,  and  the  beggar  who  suns 
himself  by  the  highway,  possesses  the  security  that 
kings  are  fighting  for.**f 

However  much,  therefore,  we  may  lament  the  ef- 
fects of  despotic  government  upon  social  happiness : 
however  strongly  we  may  perceive  its  tendency  to  de- 
range the  progress^  of  the  social  system,  and  induce 
liabits  inconsistent  with  the  permanent  welfare  of 
mankind,  we  must  not  imagine  that  the  individuals 
^who  are  subjected  to  its  Influence  are  necessarily  un- 
happy, or  that  the  misery  which  we  ascribe  to  the  state 
in  general,  in  reality  comes  home  to  all  its  members. 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  it  removes  men 
a  9tage  hack  in  the  journey  of  political  life,  and  com- 
pels them  in  the  midst  of  civilized  society  to  adopt 
the  habits  and  depend  upon  the  enjoyments'of  savage 
raanners.     Such  a  change  is  a  very  great  evil  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  and  the  misrule  which  occasions 
it  can  never  be  too  severely  censured  by  political  writ- 
ers :  but  it  is  by  no  means  destructive  of  the  happi- 
ness of  the  persons  who  are  subjected  to  it.     Here,  as 
• 

^^  other  instances,  the  benevolence  of  nature  inter- 

•  Humboldt,  Vol.  xi.  127,  iiL  421. 
t  Moral  Sentiments. 
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feree  to  soften  tbe  i.*ff<.'cts  of  tiuman  injustice  ;  and  am 
the  difTn^ion  of  iiabits  of  iniproviilciice  has  become- 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  race,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  the  errors  of  tlie  social  system,  80  the  indiil» 
gence  of  these  liahits  is  retidercil  the  means  of  Afford- 
ing to  the  individuiil  members  of  society  as  much  fe- 
licity as  their  circumstances  will  admit  If  tlieyi*— 
tained  under  tbe  severity  of  eastern  despotism  the  an— 
tious  conduct,  the  long  foresight,  the  accumBlalinc 
habits  of  European  freedom,  the  existence  of  liuch  die- 
positions  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  happiness  ofiudi— 
vidiinl.",  as  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  preserralioii 
of  ths  species.  Life  would  in  that  vieu*  be  a  cuntitioil 
ficene  of  disappointment :  a  constant  slruining  after 
objects  which  would  never  be  attained  :  oii  iitcessBOt 
craving  for  enjoyments  which  were  beyond  the  retch 
of  human  exertion.  It  is  by  enjoying  tlie  prreent  o"' 
ly  without  a  thought  of  tbe  future  :  by  recurring  W 
the  pleasures  which  deapotism  cannot  take  away,  aO^ 
by  never  feeling  tbe  wants  which  freedom  product 
that  existence  is  in  such  circumstances  reconciled  witl* 
the  loss  of  all  the  objects  for  which  men  ia  civiliie^ 
life  would  care  to  live.  While  we  lament,  tfaerefor^* 
the  political  causes  which  have  established'  aucb  b*' 
bits  in  the  advanced  stages  of  society,  let  us  not  OTCf^ 
look  their  important  effects  upon  the  future  destioi^ 
of  mankind :  let  us  recollect  their  influence  in  pre' 
serving  the  race  through  all  its  misfortunes,  and  pir-' 
paring  the  means  of  their  final  removal :  and  admirtf 
the  wisdom  of  Nature  which  has  reconciled  such  ha- 
bits with  individual  felicity,  and  rendered  them  tbv 
means  of  softening  that  suffering  which  they  are  ul- 
timately destined  to  destroy. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    PRINCIPLES   OF  DECAY    AND   RENOVATION  IN 

HUMAN  AFFAIRS. 

ARGUMENT. 

^'^c^asity  for  some  check  to  Human  Depravity  and  Increase  in  many  stated 
•Pro-^ijion  for  it  in  the  decay  of  National  Virtue  and  Courage— Prodigious 
^^^*S^s  of  War  in  ancient  times— Necessity  for  such  destruction  at  intervals  of 
*^  *l>ceies — Difference  in  modem  times — Principles  of  Renovation  and  in- 
'^**^^<1  vigour  which  are  there  conspicuous,  which  render  the  destruction  of 
^Topifes  unnecessary  as  long  as  they  continue— Chances  of  their  longer  endur- 
"^^^""^  Causes  of  Corruption  incident  to  Free  States— Spirit  of  Faction  and 
f«P«  decay  of  public  Virtue  from  Democratic  Ascendency— Final  Cause  of 
***^  I^ws  of  Nature. 

As  the  sins  of  individuals,  the  vices  of  the  populace, 
^^d  the  oppression  of  the  higher  orders,  have  in  every 
Period  of  the  world  contributed  to  check  the  opera- 
^'on  of  the  principles,  destined  to  limit  the  progress  of 
Papulation  ;  so  the  interests  of  mankind  imperatively 
^^uire  that  some  powerful  and  irresistible  cause 
^*iould  exist,  calculated  to  coerce  the  increase  of  the 
Pecies  in  all  circumstances  when  they  approach  the 
^iindary  of  human  subsistence.  It  is  not  enough 
^^t  feelings  and  desires  are  implanted  in  the  breast 
^  man,  calculated  to  limit  the  rate  of  his  increase, 
"^y^en  their  operation  is  required,  in  favourable  si- 
cations,  and  under  the  rule  of  justice  and  free- 
^tn.  If  the  limitations  to  population  arose  only  in 
^ch  circumstances,  the  chief  dangers  arising  from 
^  i^undance  in  the  numbers  of  the  species  would  be 
^^coutrolled.     A  provision  is  indispensably  required 
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for  those  who  are  subjected  to  injustice  and  cfipnar 
sioD, — ^in  whom  selfishness,  vice,  and  fidlf •  re^gn  triim- 
phant, — some  causes  which  shall  terminate  tfatt  rdgnof 
profligacy  on  the  earth,  and  effect,  bjr  mder  meaH^ 
that  change  in  the  habits  and  situation  q£  mankiai 
which  is  not  permitted  to  arise  from  the  devdopesMBt 
of  their  desires. 

These  causes  are  to  be  f    ad  inthe  ooneooiitantcf* 
facts  of  the  very  cori  »  selfishness,  and  oppm- 

sion,  which  render  their  i  ration  neoessaiy.  Fna 
{he  moment  that  these  <  i  of  evil  commenee  tUr 
career  in  society,  an  i  r  current  begins  to  iM 
which  is  destined  ultin  tely,  if  the  torrent  is  unchdE* 
ed,  to  destroy  it  Thesai  drcumstanoes  which  mb 
a  renovation  in  the  polit  1  ^stem  necessary,  pn/ptt^ 
the  means  of  its  accomplisl    lent. 

**  The  history  of  the  w(    d,**  says  Oibbon,  •*  coit^ 
tains  one  perpetual  round  :  valour,  greatness,  disced' 
degeneracy,  and  decline.*'     It  is  impossible  to  surv^ 
the  former  annals  of  mankind  without  being  convinc^ 
that  this  observation  has  hitherto  at  least  been  wdH 
founded.    We  perceive  in  the  history  of  past  natiM^ 
that  wealth  and  greatness  have  uniformly  led  to  eoT* 
ruption,  and  that  the  decline  of  public  virtue  speedilf 
follows  the  successes  which  have  crowned  its  exertioM 
We  may  trace  among  nations  a  kind  of  spontaneoai 
return  to  obscurity  and  weakness,  when,  in  spite  d 
perpetual  admonitions  of  the  danger  they  run,  thej 
suflfer  themselves   at  one  period  to  be  reduced  by 
powers  who  could  not  have  entered  into  competition 
with  them  at  another,  and  by  forces  they  have  often 
baffled  and  despised.  *' Appearances  of  this  sort,*  says 
Mr  FergusRon,  **  have  given  rise  to  a  general  appre* 
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ension  that  the  progress  of  societies,  to  what  we  call 
he  heights  of  national  greatness,  is  not  more  natural 
han  their  return  to  weakness  and  obscurity,  is  neces- 
ary  and  unavoidable.  The  images  of  youth  and  old 
ige  are  applied  to  nations,  and  communities,  like  sin* 
^le  men,  are  supposed  to  have  a  period  of  life,  and  a 
ength  of  thread,  which  is  spun  by  the  fates  in  one 
)art  uniform  and  strong,  in  another  weakened  and 
)hattered  by  use :  to  be  cut  when  the  destined  era  is 
rome,  and  make  way  for  a  renewal  of  the  emblem  in 
he  case  of  those  who  rise  in  succession."  "  Carthage,'* 
(ays' Poly bius,  ^*  being  so  much  the  older  than  Rome, 
lad  felt  her  decay  eo  much  the  sooner,  and  the  sur- 
vivor, too,  he  foresaw,  carried  in  her  bosom  the  seeds 
f  mortality."* 

Melancholy  as  these  reflections  are  to  those  who 
i  m  at  conferring  immortality  on  a  single  state,  they 
tiggest  very  different  ideas  to  those  who  trace  the 
eneral  progress  of  the  human  race :  and  there  is  per- 
haps no  subject  so  well  calculated  to  display  the  be« 
^eficent  wisdom  of  Nature,  as  that  tendency  to  decay, 
u  separate  nations,  which  has  so  often  been  the  sub- 
ject of  regret 

There  is  nothing  in  history  more  remarkable  than 
tbe  rapid  increase  and  prodigious  extent  of  population 
in  favourable  situations,  in  early  times.     The  greatest 
works  which  have  yet  been  undertaken  by  man,  the 
walls  of  Babylon,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt,  were  achieved  in  the  infancy  of  society.  Be- 
fore the  race  of  man  had  spread  beyond  the  regions 
immediately  adjoining  that  in  which  it  was  first  crad- 
led, the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  human  indus- 

•  Civil  Society,  p.  iiL  ^  iv. 
YOI^.  I.  B 
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try  had  been  raised.     Admitting  that  there  is  some 
exaggeration  in  the  accounts   given  by  the  earliest 
historians  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monar- 
chies ;  even  if  we  should  distrust  the  hundred  gates 
of  Thebes  and  the  gigantic  walls  of  Babylon,  still 
enough  remains  in  the  ruins  of  these  structures  to  de* 
monstrate  the  prodigious  efforts  of  human  strength 
which  must  have  been  exerted  in  their  construction.* 
After  the  lapse  of  4000  years  the  ruins  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  still  attest  the  first  dispersion  of  mankind,!  and 
the  Pyramids,  gray  with  the  lapse  of  forty  centuries, 
**  still  stand  erect  and  unshaken  above  the  floods  of 
the  Nile."      The  remains  of  the  walls  of  Ninevehi 
which  once  stretched  eighteen  miles  along  the  shores 
of  the  Tigris,  and  were  surmounted  by  fifteen  hun- 
dred towers,  each  of  them  two  hundred  feet  high,^  are 
mistaken  from  their  magnitude  for  the  works  of  Xs- 
turc  ;§  and  from  the  prodigious  ruins  of  Babylon, the 
cities  of  Ctesiphon,  Seleucia,  and  Bagdad,  liave  lieeO 
subsequently  formed,|j — the  successive  capitals  of  the 
Parthian,  the  Persian,  and  Mahometan  empires,— tht? 
least  considerable  of  which  contained,  at  one  period,  m-^ 
hun<lred  thousand  inhabitants.1I  The  villages  of  Pei^ia- 
and  Asia  Minor  are  generally  placed  in  the  midst  of 
extensive  ruins,  attesting  the  immense  jKipuIation  ot' 
ancient  times,**  and  the  palaces  of  modern  Home  have 
been  built  from  the  skeleton  of  her  imperial  preileces- 
Kor.     When  an  accidental  fire  in  the  late  war  con* 

•  Tlii'v  Jin-  Nt;i!«Ml   tn  !i;iv»'  t'i»rii  i'«l  a  M|iiare  I"*  iiiiU"»  l»»n^  nn  c^''^' 
siili',  and  . Till  fi'i't  lii;;li. —  lirrMilnt.  i.  v.  IsiK 

(■  Hm  kiii;;Ii:iiirN  Mo^i>pitt:iiiii;i,  ii.  17- P*. 

f  I)iinliirii-»  Siriilu-,i:.  r.'.i*.   l)iir}viii^haiir«i  Mos4i]iiitaini»,  li.  f>I,  *' ' 

';  Hiirkiii^;|iaiir<<  MfHiipdtniiiia,  ii.  01. 

I  rtirti'r'>  TraviU  in  ri-r^ia,  ii.  T   (iilliiV-*  (imtv.  \.-'-*" 

••  I  »»rti'r.  i.  ?S«i.   Ki*piK-l\  Travi'N,  ii.  1 17-1 1!». 
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sumed  a  large  part  of  the  forest  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  ruins  of  vast  cities  appeared  on  the  moun- 
tains, and,  after  a  night  of  a  thousand  years,  again  glit- 
tered in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  immense  population 
and  prolific  powers  of  India  could  not  be  repressed  even 
by  the  twelve  c^jreadful  irruptions  of  the  Tartar  tribes, 
and  in  the  deserted  jungles  of  Bengal,  extensive  edi- 
fices are  still  discovered  by  the  huntsman,  the  names 
of  which  have  perished  in  the  lapse  of  time. 

Appearances  of  this  sort  are  decisive  of  the  state 
of  society  in  which  they  originated.     They  indicate 
the  labours  of  a  vast  population,  assembled  by  the  force 
of  a  despotic  government,  and  crushed  by  the  weight 
of  the  power  which  maintained  them.    From  the  in- 
dustry of  freemen  such  gigantic  structures  can  never 
be  expected :  the  price  of  labour  where  the  indivi- 
dual is  free  to  choose  his  own  employment,  precludes 
^lieir  commencement.     The  example  of  Athens  un- 
der Pericles  is  no  exception  to  this  remark :  a  state 
^«^bich  has  30,000  free  citizens  and  400,000  slaved,* 
oannot  be  considered  as  a  free  country.     It  was  not 
during  the  Roman  republic  that  the  Coliseum,  or  the 
fiaths  of  Caracalla  were  formed  :  but  in  Rome  under 
tlie  emperors,  when  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  la- 
vished on  the  ornament  of  the  imperial  city.     The 
Venerable  cathedrals  of  modem  Europe  arose  during 
the  influence  of  Catholic  superstition,  when  the  great 
^K>dy  of  the  people  were  sunk  in  slavery  :  no  similar 
structure  could  be  attempted  amid  the  free  states  of 
^ter  times.     For   a  parallel  to  the  edifices  of  an- 
^i^uity,  we  roust  not  resort  to  the  cities  of  England 
^  America,  but  to  Paris  as  it  was  adorned  under  the 

•  GiUies^s  Greece,  v.  371. 
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despotism  of  Napoleon,  or  to  Petersbui^»*  as  it  ha» 
grown  beneath  the  ambition  of  oriental  power. 

Abundant  historical  evidence,  accordingly,  remainf 
to  prove  that  the  mighty  empires  and  splendid  struc- 
tures of  antiquity  were  raised  by  the  hands  of  an 
enslaved  population.     The  innumera^^le  armies  of  the 
east,  in  every  age,  bespeak  the  coercion  of  arbitrtry 
power :  the  battalions  of  freemen,  superior  in  valour, 
are  infinitely  inferiorin  numbers.  We  are  informed  that 
when  Babylon  was  commenced,  two  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants weredrawn  togetherfrom  all  parts  of  theeropire;t 
and  the  Pyramids  were  in  all  probability  erected  bjr 
the  Jews  during  the  days  of  their  Egyptian  bondage 
The  single  fact,  that  in  all  the  states  of  antiquity,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  labouring  classes  were  slaves^  d^ 
monstrates  the  condition  of  the  people  even  in  the 
most  favourable  situations.    Each  Spartan  who  fougbt 
at  Platea  was  accompanied  by  seven  Helots ;  a  fact 
wliicli    shews   that  the  slaves    in   Laconia  were  at 
ledst  ten  times  as  numerous  as  tlie  freemen.     It  »* 
establislied  that  foreigners  resorted  from  all  quarter? 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Atlienian  constitution;- 
yet  even   in  Attica  the  freemen  were  not  alwvc  • 
twentieth  part  of  the  whole  population.     To  so  ex- 
traordinary a  degree  had  servitude  increased  underthe 
Roman  empire,  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  the  !»lave$ 
atnount  to  400  in  a  single  family  :  and  when  a  propo- 
sal was  introduced  in  the  senate  that  the  slaves  shoukl 
wear  a  particular  dress,   it  was  prudently  droppe*'* 
lest  it  should  be  discovereil  how  few  the  freemen  wef* 

•  Clarke,  xi.  3f>l-392. 
f   lloroilnfii>,  iii.  37. 

t     (iilli^■^*^  (irClMV,  V.  371. 
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D  comparison  to  their  number.*  If  such  was  the  con- 
lition  of  the  labouring  classes  even  in  the  free  states 
if  antiquity,  it  may  be  imagined,  that,  under  the  des- 
K)tic  sway  of  the  eastern  monarchs,  their  condition  was 
»till  more  deplorable.  In  our  admiration  for  the  ge- 
lius,  thepatriotism,and  the  magnanimity  which  charac- 
:erized  the  free  citizens  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  for  the 
splendid  monuments  of  ancient  magnificence,  we  over* 
\o6k  the  degradation  and  misery  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people ;  we  forget  that  these  virtues  belonged  to 
the  higher  orders  alone,  and  that  this  splendour  was 
raised  by  the  hands  of  an  enslaved  population,  or 
sprung  from  the  labour  of  captive  provinces. 

As  it  was  the  tendency  of  the  political  institutions 

if  ancient  times,  therefore,  as  it  still  is  of  the  eastern 

Miipires,f  to  draw  men  together  in  great  numbers  into 

me  spot,  where  they  were  subjected  to  domestic  or  po- 

itical  servitude,  it  is  obvious  that  the  limitations  to 

Jae  principle  of  population  could  not  be  developed 

amoDg  their  inhabitants.     All  these  limitations  arise 

from  the  security  of  property :  from  the  enjoyment  of 

freedom,  and  the  acquisition  of  artificial  wants.  When 

iDen  are  kept  in  a  state  of  slavery,  without  either 

kiiowledge  or  property,  or  the  means  of  individual 

devation,  their  operation  can  never  commence.     In 

tile  ancient  world,  accordingly,  the  principle  of  in- 

^^fease  was  almost  unlimited  in  its  operation  :  and  in 

tijose  situations  where  the  bounty  of  Nature  readily 

yielded  the  means  of  subsistence,  in  the  plains   of 

Mesopotamia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  the  shores 

^  the  Granges,  the  earth  was  early  covered  with  an 

^^iiiioet  incredible  multitude  of  inhabitants. 

'  Tidtui,  xi.  2*.  t  Porter's  Travels,  VoL  ii.  272. 
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We  have  already  observed*  the  essential  import* 
ance  of  this  powerful  operation  of  the  principle  of  po- 
pulation, and  rapid  increase  of  mankind,  in  order  to 
spread  the  human  race  over  the  globe,  and  overcoine 
the  obstacles  with  which  the  early  progress  of  the  spe* 
cies  were  attended.     But  the  continuance  of  the  same 
habits  at  a  later  period,  when  society  had  assumed  a 
regular  form,  and  the  difficulties  of  early  civilisation 
had  been  overcome,  could  not  fail  to  have  endangered 
the  welfare  of  mankind.   If  the  vast  and  early  popoli- 
tion  of  Babylon,  Persepolis,  or  Rome,  had  subsisted  to 
the  present  times,  without  any  diminution  in  their  ha* 
bits  of  increase,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  conception  of 
the  state  in  which  they  would  now  have  appeaxvd. 
That  the  finest  regions  of  the  globe  would  have  been 
filled  with  inhabitants,  destitute  of  freedom,  energji 
or  public  virtue,  and  that  mankind  would  have  been 
constantly  bordering  on  the  limits  of  subsistem^e,  may 
fairly  be  concluded.     We  have  only  to  turn  to  China 
to  perceive  the  consequence  of  such  stability  in  iKiliti- 
cal  institutions*  when  unaccompanied  by  the  energj'of 
a  few  people. 

Nor  is  it  only  from  the  dangers  of  a  redundant  po- 
pulation that  the  duration  of  the  dynasties  of  antiquity 
would  have  perillcMl  the  happiness  of  the  si)ecies.   The 
corruption  of  manners,  which  in  despotic  states  has 
been  uniformly  found  to  accompany  the  acquisition  of 
extensive  dominion,  and  the  degeneracy  flowing  from 
the  enjoyment  of  public  wealth,  wouhl  liave  produced 
consequences  not  less  fatal  to  the  moral  character  of 
mankind.     In  modern   Kurope  we  can  form  no  con* 
reption  of  that  debasement  which  in  ancient  times  fol* 
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lowed  the  splendours  of  national  success.    The  pages 
of  Tacitus  have  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  upon  the 
species,  by  portraying  the  terrible  effects  which  fol- 
lowed the  victories  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  destroyed 
the  character  of  a  once  generous  and  noble  people. 
So  universal  had  this  degeneracy  become  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  empire,  that  it  reached  even  the  remotest 
provinces  of  their  wide  dominion,  and  rendered  the 
Roman  name,  in  the  estimation  of  the  northern  states, 
synonymous  with  everything  which  was  most  base 
and  revolting  among  mankind.^     If  such  was  the  fate 
of  the  country  of  Scipio  and  Fabricius, — of  the  people 
whose  energy  subdued  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe, 
and  blessed  mankind  by  the  excellence  of  their  civil 
government,! — what  would  have  been  the  condition  of 
the  species,  if  the  despotic  empires  which  were  over- 
thrown by  their  arms  had  still  subsisted      As  if  to 
demonstrate  the  consequence  of  such  an  event,  one 
mighty  empire  survived  the  general  wreck;  during 
the  long  night  of  a  thousand  .years,  the  Byzantine 
annals  exhibit  a  continual  decline  in  the  character  of 
the  species  ;  and  at  the  period  of  its  final  overthrow, 
the  human  race  had  sunk  incomparably  lower  than  in 
those  provinces  of  the  empire  which  had  first  fallen 
before  the  arms  of  the  barbarians.     The  same  age 
which  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire  beheld 
the  revival  of  liberty  and  knowledge  amidst  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Grothic  conquerors  of  Italy,  and  the 
fugitives  from  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  heard  the 
poetry  of  Dante,  and  beheld  the  dome  of  St  Peter's. 

From   the  possibility  of  such  dangers  mankind 
are  effectually  secured  by  the  consequences  of  the 

*  Liii^NrBnd,  ii.  461.  f  Gibbon,  ix.  143. 
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same  corruption  which  threatened  to  produce  them. 
Coeval  with  the  population  which  it  was  ultimately 
destined  to  check,  there  existed  in  the  states  of  the 
ancient  world  a  tendency  to  decay,  arising  from  the 
imperfection  and  injustice  of  human  institutions.  The 
same  depression  of  the  labouring  classes  which  ren- 
dered the  principle  of  population  jinliroited  in  its  ope- 
ration, developed  the  causes  of  national  decline.  TIio 
selfishness,  the  corniption,  the  efiVminacy  which  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  and  the  enjoyments  of  peace 
invariably  produce,  undermined  the  foundations  of 
public  prosperity,  and  prepared  the  downfal  of  a  sys- 
tem which  counteracted  the  ends  of  the  social  union. 

Universally  it  will  be  found  that  the  loss  oi  military 
virtue  is  the  first  effect  of  the  corruption  of  public  cha- 
racter, and  the  continued  debasement  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  This  is  a  most  important  circumstance, 
because  it  deprives  the  state,  which  is  so  degraded,  of 
all  means  of  defending  itself  from  its  aggresiiur>,  aiul 
exposes  its  wealth,  without  the  means  of  rcsistana\iu 
the  rapacity  of  invaders.  It  is  by  this  law  of  nr.iurt 
that  the  equilibrium  of  the  social  system  is  preserved: 
and  a  limitation  provided  to  the  increase  of  niankim!, 
where  the  laws  destined  for  its  regulation  are  not  per- 
mitted to  develope  themselves. 

How  much  soever  wealth  and  luxury  may  corrupt 
their  possessors,  in  the  rich  and  fertile  districts  of  the 
globe,  there  are  always  some  situations,  in  which  the 
influence  of  such  sources  of  dejiraviiy  cannot  gene- 
rally be  felt.  In  the  cold  and  sterile  regions  of  tie 
\orth,  and  in  the  desert  plains  of  the  Soutli,  wealtii 
cannot  be  accumulated, and  men  cannot  decay.  Scyth;.i 
and    Arabia,    ;nTordini;:ly,    have    in    rv(»ry    agi*    In-rii 
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peopled  by  inhabitants  leading  the  same  nomade 
life,  and  possessing  the  same  active  and  hardy  charac- 
ter. Imperious  necessity  chains  them  to  frugah'ty ; 
the  sterility  that  surrounds  them  sets  a  limit  to  their 
desires  ;  the  hardships  they  experience  sustains  their 
fortitude.  The  character  of  the  pastoral  nations  has 
in  every  age  lieen  (he  same,  because  they  are  compel- 
led by  circumstances  to  the  same  mode  of  life  in  every 
period  of  the  world.  The  Tartars  of  the  present  day 
differ  in  no  respect  from  their  ancestors  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus;  and  in  the  manners  of  the  wandering 
tribes  who  now  infest  the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  we 
are  transported  to  the  days  when  Abraham  sojourned 
in  the  land  of  Urr.* 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  globe  furnishes  the 
means  of  a  vast  increase  in  the  numbers,  and  an  in- 
cessant  change  in  the  habits  of  men,  it  is  in  these  sterile 
and  inhospitable  regions  that  their  character  and  pur- 
suits remain  forever  the  same.  If  the  Scythians  and  the 
Arabs  do  not  share  in  the  improvement  of  civilisation, 
they  are  not  weakened  by  its  vices :  if  they  are  stained 
by  the  cruelty  of  savage  manners,  they  possess  the 
energy  of  the  savage  character.  It  is  from  these  great 
high-lands  of  humanity  that  the  stream  of  conquest 
has  in  every  age  flowed  down  upon  the  inferior 
scenes  of  existence  :  it  is  in  their  recesses  beyond  the 
reach  of  dissolution,  that  the  energy  necessary  to  sus- 
tain the  human  character  is  prepared,  like  the  glaciers 
in  the  phjrsical  world,  which  the  sun  of  summer  is  un- 
able to  dissolve,  and  from  whence,  in  the  solitude  of 
the  Alps,  those  undecaying  fountains  are  fed  which 

*  Buckingham's  Mesopotamia,  L  77,  and  161*-2. 
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Spread  life  and    fertility  through    the   surrounding 
plains.* 

The  vicinity  of  the  pastoral  tribes  to  the  parts  of 
the  world  where  civilisation  first  appeared  and  wealth 
was  first  accumulated,  afforded  a  constant  opportunity 
for  the  infusion  of  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  de- 
sert into  the  corrupted  cities  of  the  plain.    When  an 
empire  had  risen  to  eminence  in  ancient  times,  its  in- 
habitants became  corrupted,  and  its  cities  swarmed 
with  a  degraded  and  innumerable  eastern  population. 
But  the  shepherds  of  the  north  were  always  the  same, 
and  in  the  solitude  of  their  deserts  Nature  was  pre- 
paring the  regeneration  of  the  world.     While  the  ci- 
vilized  empires  of  the  east  were  advancing  in  wealth, 
in  numbers,  and  in  wickedness,  the  wandering  tribes 
of  Scythia  were  preparing  to  burst  from  their  deserts 
in  quest  of  subsistence.     Unmarked  as  it  was  amid 
the  blaze  of  military  glory,  the  fatal  hour  was  fa>t 
approaching  which  was  to  witness  their  fall ;  and  the 
cloud,  which  seemed  at  first  only  a  si>eck  on  the  lu>- 
rizon,  swelled  till  it  had  buried  the  universe  in  its 
darkness. 

The  tide  of  conquest  has  in  every  age  rolled  from 
the  north  to  the  south  ;  from  the  regions  of  poverty 
to  those  of  wealth  ;  from  the  seat  of  hardihood  and 
courage  to  those  of  effeminacy  and  corrupti(m. 

Oft  o*or  tho  treniMin^  nations  from  .ifar 

Iluth  S<  ythiii  poured  tlic  living  rioud  of  w«ir ; 

Aiul  where  the  temj)eHt  Imrst  with  swvopy  sway. 

Their  arms,  their  kin^s,  their  ^tnU  were  rtilled  away  ; 

As  oft  liiive  i>hued  host  impelling  liost, 

The  hi  lie  eyed  my  rind «»  fn»in  the  Baiti<'  cmist, 

The  prostrate  soiitli  to  the  destroyer  yiehU 

Her  iKNiAteil  titles  and  her  gtdden  fiehN. 

•    NiusHure,  X'oya^e  aiix  Alpe*>,  iv,  17:/. 
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With  gprim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 
A  brighter  day  and  heaven  of  azure  hue. 
Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  opening  rose, 
And  quaff  the  pendant  vintage  as  it  grows. 

This  is  the  general  law  of  nature  ;  the  apparent  ex- 
ceptions only  confirm  the  principle.  The  conquests 
of  the  Mahometans  attest  the  superiority  of  the 
hardy  inhabitants  of  the  desert  over  the  degraded 
subjects  of  the  Persian  and  Roman  monarchies ;  but 
even  the  fervour  of  religious  enthusiasm  was  unable 
to  withstand  the  enervating  effects  of  victory  and 
power,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs 
took  place  within  a  few  generations  of  those  who 
were  subdued  by  the  followers  of  Omar.  The  Roman 
anns,  with  all  the  superiority  of  art  and  discipline, 
were  unable  to  vanquish  the  comparatively  savage 
warriors  of  Germany  ;  and  the  historians  of  the  em- 
pire confess  with  a  sigh,  that  it  had  cost  the  legions 
fewer  victories  to  extend  the  frontier  to  the  Euphra- 
tes and  the  Tigris,  than  to  advance  it  a  few  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  Danube.  *  Under  the  later  emperors, 
the  southern  provinces  owed  their  safety  entirely  to 
the  mercenary  valour  of  the  troops  that  were  levied 
on  the  northern  frontier ;  and  the  mistress  of  the 
world  would  have  sunk  before  the  Gothic  invasion, 
centuries  before  the  days  of  Alaric,  but  for  the  pro- 
tection which  she  purchased  from  the  arms  of  her 
enemies. 

Courage  in  the  south  is  the  transient  effect  of  po- 
litical or  religious  enthusiasm,  of  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest, or  the  ambition  of  rising  civilisation.  But  it 
cannot  survive  the  successes  which  it  produces,  and 

*  Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  c.  37. 
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dissolves  in  the  wealth  which  it  has  earned  for  its 
possessors.  In  the  north  it  is  the  hardy  and  peren- 
nial  growth  of  the  climate  and  the  soil,  and  remaiiis 
unchanged  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Conquerors  have  made  occasional  irruptions  from  the 
warm  climates  of  Europe  and  Asia  into  the  deserts 
of  Scythia  :  but  all  the  great  settlements  of  mankind 
have  come  from  the  pastoral  regions.  History  affords 
many  instances  in  which  courage  and  effeminacy  bare 
alternately  prevailed  in  the  empires  of  the  south :  it 
contains  none  when  the  former  virtue  was  liwaoting 
in  the  northern  nations. 

The  consequences  of  this  permanent  distinction  in 
the  character  of  the  different  families  of  the  hurotn 
race  are  in  the  highest  degree  important.  But  for 
these  perennial  fountains  of  energy  and  virtue  in  the 
north,  mankind  might  have  been  irrecoverably  de- 
graded in  the  first  stages  of  civilisation.  But  fur 
the  facility  of  accumulating  wealth  in  the  favoured 
regions  of  the  south,  men  would  have  remained  for 
ever  chained  to  the  wandering  life  of  tlieir  Scythian 
ancestors.  It  is  by  the  occasionnl  intermixture  of  the 
diflVreiit  races,  that  the  destiny  of  the  sjK'cies  is  ac- 
complished, and  the  progress  of  civilisation  reconciled 
with  the  dignity  of  individual  character.  The  poli- 
tical convulsions  are  not  to  l)e  regretted  which  liave 
saved  Europe  from  the  fate  of  China. 

War  is  the  great  instrument  by  which  the  agency 
of  these  important  laws  of  Nature  is  maintained.  The 
increase  of  mankind  in  the  pastoral  region^)  produces 
periodical  invasions  of  the  agricultural  or  commercial 
states  ;  the  wealtli  which  follows  a  course  of  peace 
and   prosiK»rity  attracts   from    afar  the    rapacity   of 
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northern  ambition.  During  the  rise  of  civilisation, 
the  superiority  of  discipline  and  art  is  sufficient  to 
repel  the  danger.  The  Cimbri,  whom  Marius  destroyed 
on  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  the  Helvetii,  whom 
Caesar  vanquished  in  the  defiles  of  the  Jura,"*^  were 
not  less  formidable  than  the  armies  which  under  Al- 
aric  and  Totila  overthrew  the  empire.  It  is  the  de- 
cay of  military  virtue  which  exposes  civih'zed  states 
to  destruction  from  the  efforts  of  their  barbarous 
Qeighbours.  Their  fall  does  not  take  place  till  they 
have  conferred  all  the  benefits  on  mankind  of  which 
they  were  capable,  and  till  their  farther  continuance 
svould  be  a  misfortune  to  humanity.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh  by  the  Medes,  of  Babylon  by  the 
Persians,  of  Rome  by  the  Goths,  and  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks,  served  only  to  extinguish  so  many 
branches  of  the  human  race,  in  which  age  had  wither- 
ed the  sinews  of  virtue,  and  prosperity  exhausted  the 
Bcmrces  of  happiness. 

If  we  compare  the  condition  of  mankind  in  the 
states  of  modem  Europe  with  that  which  prevails  in 
any  other  quarter  of  the  gl6be,  or  which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  nations  of  antiquity,  we  shall  see  abun- 
dant reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  character  and  ha- 
t>it8  we  have  derived  from  our  barbarian  descent, 
^^atevernow  distinguishes  European  civilisation,  and 
^^B  given  its  inhabitants  a  superiority  over  the  other 
^tions  of  the  world,  their  freedom,  their  courage, 
^heir  energy,  and  their  virtue  has  descended  to  them 
from  their  Gothic  ancestors.  The  rudiments  of  the 
Bngliah  Government,  the  basis  of  the  English  character 

*  Cesar,  Lib.  u  c.  6  and  7. 
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is  to  be  found  in  the  woods  of  Germany.*  While  the 
last  lights  of  ancient  civilisation  were  expiring  in  the 
decay  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
day  was  appearing  in  the  western  world  :  the  freedom 
which  the  devotion  of  Roman  patriotism  in  vain  en* 
deavoured  to  perpetuate,  struck  root  in  silence  amidst 
the  Saxon  tribes ;  and  the  sacred  flame,  which  the 
ancient  world  was  unable  to  preserve,  was  snatched 
from  their  grasp  by  the  descendants  of  the  warrion 
who  had  destroyed  it. 

The  physical  conformation  of  the  globe  is  singulir* 
ly  adapted  to  facilitate  this  incessant  regeneration  of 
mankind.    The  human  species  might  have  been  placed 
in  situations  where  no  such  revolutions  could  affect  it. 
Impassable  mountains  or  arms  of  the  ocean  might 
have  separated  the  rude  from  the  civilized  inhabitants 
of  the  world  ;  the  empires  of  the  east  might  have  been 
secured  by  their  situation  from  hostile  invasion;  and 
human  wickecdnss  might  have  continued  undisturbed, 
in  the  places  where  its  career  first  commenced.     If  tli^ 
forests  of  Bunnah  or  America  had  stretched  along  th^ 
north  of  the  eastern  world,  the  inhabitants  of  Scvthi* 
would  have  been  chained  to  the  hunter  life ;  and  ih^ 
citizens  of  the  Roman  or  Persian  monarchies,  howef-- 
feminate  soever,  might  have  beheld  with  contempt* 
few  naked  savages  emerging  from  the  woods  on  their 
frontier.     The  corruption  incident  to  early  civilisa- 
tion would  then  have  been  without  a  reined v,  and  tb<^ 
channels  of  human  felicity  choked  by  the  inagniliid*-* 
of  early  population.     It  was  the  vast  and  ojien  plai^^^ 
of  Tartary  an<l  Arabia,  lying  in  the  immediate  vic^' 
nity  of  the  spot  where  it  was  first  cradled,  wliich.  i** 

•  Taritiis  lie  Mor.  tnTin.  i'.  M«»— 47. 
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le  infancy  of  the  species,  led  to  the  pastoral  life,  and 
lade  the  tents  of  the  desert  coeval  with  the  cities  of 
16  plain  on  the  first  dispersion  of  mankind.  While 
16  wandering  life  of  shepherds  spread  the  race  of 
lan  far  and  wide  over  the  globe  in  the  first  ages  of 
le  world,  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  species  in 
16  pastoral  state,  prepared,  in  later  times,  those  pe- 
iodical  and  dreadful  irruptions  which  were  destin- 
d  to  punish  and  regenerate  the  stationary  part  of 
lankind.  The  same  wilds  which  first  served  as  a 
lighway  to  the  dispersion,  afterwards  became  the 
hannel  which  led  to  the  regeneration  of  the  spe- 
ies.  When  the  vices  of  the  south  called  for  the  in- 
'usiotl  of  barbarian  valour,  it  was  not  a  few  scattered 
;avages  who  answered  the  summons,  but  Tiraour  at 
Jie  head  of  the  Tartar  Horse,  or  Genghiskhan,  with 
;1ie  hordes  of  Scythian  cavalry. 

The  effects  of  these  political  catastrophes  upon  the 
population  of  the  ancient  world,  were  in  the  last  de- 
cree important.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  efTecta 
of  war  in  civilized  times,  when  the  most  bloody  con- 
^ts  are  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
people,^  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  conception  of  the  de- 
flation which  it  produces  in  barbarous  ages,  when 

the  void  produced  by  the  sword  is  not  supplied  by  the 

• 

^MJpulse  of  subsequent  tranquillity.  A  few  facts  will 
^how  its  prodigious  influence  in  former  ages.  It  is 
^^^^rtained  by  an  exact  computation,  that  when  the 
hrec  great  capitals  of  Khorassan  were  destroyed  by 
f^unour,  4,347,000  persons  were  put  to  the  sword. t 
^t  tie  same  time  seven  hundred  thousand  people  were 

Jacob's  Report  on  European  Popalation,  IS27. 
+    Oibbon,vL56. 
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slain  in  the  city  of  Mousul,*  which  had  risen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Nineveh,  and  the  deso- 
lation produced  a  century  and  a-half  before  by  the 
sack  of  Genghiskhan,  had  been  at  least  as  great.f  Such 
were  the  ravages  of  this  mighty  conqueror,  and  his 
Mogul  followers,  in  the  country  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Indus,  that  they  almost  exterminated  the  in- 
habitants, and  five  subsequent  centuries  have  been 
unable  to  repair  the  ravages  of  four  years^  An 
army  of  500,000  Moguls,  under  the  sons  of  Ginghis. 
so  completely  laid  waste  the  provinces  to  the  north  of 
the  Danube,  that  they  have  never  since  regained  their 
former  numbers  ;§  and  in  the  famine  consequent  upon 
the  irruption  of  tlie  same  barbarians  into  the  Chined 
empire,  thirteen  millions  are  computed  to  have  perish- 
ed. II  During  the  great  invasion  of  Timour,  twelve  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia,  inchiding  Delhi. 
Ispahan,  Bagdad,  and  Datnascus,  were  utterly  destroy- 
ed :^f  and  pyramids  of  hurnnn  heads,  one  of  which 
contained  90,000  sknlls,  erected  on  their  niiris.** 
Dreadful  as  was  the  destruction  of  life  in  tlicsc  in- 
roads, it  was  loss  considerable  than  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  intestine  struggles  of  the  invaders  arnunjj 
each  other,  or  the  private  wars  which  succeeded  their 
establishment  in  the  conquered  territories.  By  the 
wars  of  the  Saracens,  Franks,  and  Huns,  the  onf^ 
flourishing  districts  of  Apulia,  Campania,  and  Cala- 
bria, were  reduced  to  such  a  degree  of  desolation,  ast^^ 
be  compared  by  a  contemporary  writer  to  that  whifl* 

•  M«liolin\  Hint,  .if  IVrbia,  ii.  4.^2. 

f  Bucking)iBiu*H  Mt*Hn|)otaniia,  ii.  41.  :  (■ihiKUi,  xi.  411. 

}  (iii)boii,  xi.  420.  I,    ibid.  x.  \Ml        *    11ml.  xii.  4 J. 

••  Ibid.  xii.  :i^ 
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mcceeded  the  deluge.*  Long  before,  at  the  time  of. 
the  final  oveithrow  of  the  Roman  government  in  476, 
;he  human  race  was  almost  extinguished  in  the  north 
)f  Italy  by  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  Goths,  and 
he  greatest  cities  of  Lorabardy  exhibited  nothing  but 
t  heap  of  ruins,  f  By  the  irruption  of  the  Huns  un- 
ler  Attila,  seventy  cities  in  the  Grecian  empire  were 
otally  destroyed,  and  the  desolation  produced  by  the 
avages  of  the  Goths  a  century  before  had  been  nearly 
IS  grqat.  I  The  captives  carried  away  by  these  barbad- 
ians in  their  incursions  were  more  numerous  than 
hose  whom  they  put  to  the  sword,  and  this  was  the 
reat  cause  of  the  continued  decline  in  the  population 
f  the  Roman  empire.^  On  more  than  one  occasion 
hey  crossed  the  Danube  with  120,000  prisoners  drag- 
led  at  their  horses'  heels.  || 

Such  was  the  depopulation  of  the  ancient  world 
ibout  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  that  in  the  city 
if  Alexandria,  which  contained  600,000  souls,  %  the 
068  amounted  to  one-half  of  the  whole  inhabitants 
n  a  few  years ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
iTer  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire  the  dimiqution  at 
chesame  period  was  nearly  as  great.**  During  thir- 
ty-turo  years  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  barbarians 
aimaally  made  an  incursion  into  the  Grecian  empire, 
^d  they  carried  off  or  destroyed  at  an  average  on 
sach  occasion  200,000  persons.f  f  Nor  was  the  depopu- 
Btion  of  the  southern  and  western  provinces  less  dur- 
^S  the  same  disastrous  period.  In  the  wars  of  Belisa- 
'^  in  Africa  five  millions  of  its  inhabitants  are  com- 

Q^ibbon,  X.  252.  f  K>id.  vL  235.                t  Ibid  vi.  53. 

^Uid.  vi.  57.  I|  Ibid.  vii.  282.                t  Ibid.  i.  452. 

^Uid.  i.  456.  tt  Ibid.  viL  284. 

^Ol.  I.  S 
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puted  by  a  contemporary  writer  to  have  perished;*  and 
during  the  contests  between  that  illustrious  warrior 
and  his  successor  Narses,  and  the  barbarian  armies  in 
Italy,  the  whole  Gothic  nation,  and  nearly  ^fifteen  mil- 
lions  of  the  natives  of  Italy,  disappeared*!  The  plague 
which  followed  these  sanguinary  contests  carried  off 
still  greater  numbers  than  the  sword  ;  and  during  the 
fifty-two  years  that  it  desolated  the  Roman  empire,  it 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  a  hundred  millions  of  inhabit* 
ants4  The  consequences  of  these  concurring  causes 
were  great,  and  in  many  places  have  proved  irretrier- 
able.  The  plains  of  Lombardy  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
nature,  and  were  covered  with  forests,  inhabited  by 
wild  beasts,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic ;  ^  and  the  imperial  city  sunk  so  low,  that,  but  for 
the  adventitious  aid  of  superstition,  it  would,  like  Bi- 
bylon  and  Persepolis,  have  been  erased  from  the  book 
of  existence;]!  though  at  the  period  of  the  fir>t  con- 
quest of  the  Goths  it  contaiucdl  ,200,000  inhabitauts.^ 
In  Africa  and  Asia  Minor  the  human  race  has  uever 
recovered  the  decay  of  that  melancholy  period,  and 
two  of  the  most  flourishing  provinces  of  the  Kuinan 
empire,  the  latter  of  which  contained  at  one  period 
five  hundred  flourishing  cities,  have  ever  since  been 
almost  in  a  state  of  nature.** 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  eastern  world  that  the  in- 
crease  of  mankind  was  exposed  to  such  serious  shocks 
from  the  devastation  of  war.  By  the  contests  be- 
tween the  British  an<I  Saxons,  after  the  Romans  bod 
retired  from  the  island,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were 

•  Procopius,  *;.  18.  t  Ibitl.  c  lb.     lffil)bon,  vii.  35+,  401. 

X  Gibbon,  vii.  4:^4.  $  Ibid.  viii.  154.  ](  Ibid.  Tiii.  160. 

T   Ibid   V.  V63.  ••  Ibid  i.  tO 
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almofit  exterminated ;  *  and  the  countiy  between  the 
Tyne  and  the  Tees  reduced  to  a  perfect  solitude,  f 
During  the  civil  dissensions  which  preceded  the  ac- 
cession of  Stephen  to  the  English  throne,  all  the  ba- 
rons fortified  their  castles,  from  whence  they  issued 
forth  to  ravage  the  territories  and  destroy  the  subjects 
of  each  other.  In  these  bloody  feuds  many  hundred 
thousand  Englishmen  are  computed  to  have  perish* 
ed.t  The  imagination  can  hardly  picture  to  itself  the 
state  of  all  the  European  monarchies  during  these  pe< 
riods  of  feudal  anarchy,  when  the  horrors  of  war  per- 
vaded every  district  of  the  country,  when  every  castle 
was  a  scene  of  violence,  and  every  valley  deluged  with 
blood,  j  During  the  wars  between  France  and  England 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Cressy,  one-half  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  former  country  are  said  to  have  pe- 
rished ;  II  and  the  loss  inflicted  on  Scotland  was  at 
least  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  its  sub- 
jects, in  the  course  of  the  disastrous  contests  which 
originated  in  the  ambition  of  Edward  I.  The  destruc- 
tion of  human  life,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  which 
followed  the  extraordinary  but  beneficialfrenzy  of  the 
Crusaders,  is  well  known.^  Eight  hundred  thousand 
pilgrims  are  computed  to  have  perished  in  the  first  and 

•  Henry's  Britain,  L  39.    Gibbon,  vi.  395-6.  f  Ib>d- 

%  Home's  England.  §  Gibbon,  x.  14S. 

y  Sismondi,  Hist,  de  France,  Vol.  z.  p.  172,  286. 

T  The  Byzantine  historians  are  at  a  loss  for  expressions  to  denote 
tiie  innumerable  multitndes  who  were  suddenly  poured  upon  them 
from  the  popnlous  nations  of  the  west.  It  would  be  more  easy,  they 
exclaim,  to  count  the  sands  of  the  ocean,  or  the  leaves  of  the  forest, 
than  the  Christian  warriors.  (Gibbon,  Vol.  xi.  p.  107-108.)  On  one 
OGcasiop  they  endeavoured  to  number  the  multitude,  but  after  900,000 
had  pawed  they  desisted  from  the  vain  attempt — Gibbon,  Vol.  xi. 
107. 
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second  of  these  romantic  expeditions,*  before  the  regu- 
lar forces  under  Baldwin  and  Gk>dfrey  advanced  into 
Asia ;  and  the  Latin  warriors  sighed  as  they  passed  a 
pyramid  formed  by  the  bones  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand of  their  brethren  under  the  walls  of  Nice.f  The 
total  numberof  Europeans  consumed  in  theseholywan 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  four  millions  of  souls,  be- 
sides at  least  an  equal  number  of  Asiatic  inhabitants: 
an  enormous  sacrifice,  but  which  humanity  will  have 
little  cause  to  regret,  as  it  saved  Europe  from  Maho- 
metan conquest,  and  Asia  from  perpetual  servitude. 

In  the  rude  and  barbarous  periods  of  the  world, 
the  principle  of  population  for  a  long  time  is  luiaUe 
to  supply  the  chasms  produced  by  such  catastrophes. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  recur  to  ancient  history  for  the 
proof  of  this  observation :  the  empires  of  our  own 
times  afford  ample  evidence  of  its  truth.  Persia  and 
Turkey  afford  living  examples  of  countries  in  which, 
notu  ithstanding  the  utmost  riches  of  nature,  the  hu- 
man race  is  continually  on  the  decline.  The  fonner 
country  lias  exhibited  in  every  age  the  most  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  rapid  vicissitudes  in  the  popula- 
tion.' In  the  time  of  Shah  Abbas,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Queen  KH/abeth,  Ispahan  contained 
l.OOO.OOOof  inhahil;niis,  and  was  surrounded  bv  1400 
villages.  Now  its  population  diK.*s  not  excee<l  100,000. 
and  onlv  *J00  of  the  surroundiiisr  villatrci  remain-^ 
The  devastation  of  the  Affi:han  conquerors  in  th«^ 
eii:!iteenth  century  ha>  Uvu  iXTjK'tuated  by  tlie  op* 
pres>ien  and  in>eeiiriiy  uhieh  ha<  since  prevaileil  un* 
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he  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Persian  princes.*  So 
s  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius^  the  popula- 
3f  Persia  was  computed  at  40,000^000 ;  f  the 
t  computations  of  the  present  day  do  not  make 
lount  to  one-fifth  of  that  number.:]:  In  the 
imetan  states,  the  continual  diminution  in  the 
lers  of  the  people  has  been  observed  by  every 
iler,  §  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as,  amidst 
ardships  of  the  adjoining  deserts,  the  Arabs  mul* 
with  surprising  rapidity.  ||  The  feeble  and  Ian- 
resources  of  the  Turkish  empire  are  unable  to 
y  the  voids  occasioned  by  the  plague  or  the 
1 :  cities  which  a  few  years  ago  were  of  consider 
magnitude,  now  contain  only  a  few  houses  ;^ 
chest  plains  even  in  the  heart  of  the  country  are 
solate  as  the  steppes  of  the  Ukraine  ;**  and  in 
:antinople  itself  the  diminution  is  computed  at 

00  souls  within  the  last  twenty  years.f  f 

ch  was  the  law  of  nature  in  the  ancient  world, 
iuch  is  the  system  which  still  prevails  in  those 
ries  where  society  is  established  on  the  ancient 

As  the  principle  of  population  was  unrestrained 
operation^some  irresistible  checks  were  necessary 
i  increase  of  mankind  in  the  later  stages  of  so- 

As  the  political  system  contained  no  principles 
;eneration,  its  destruction  was  indispensable  when 

1  become  corrupted*  Like  the  riches  of  the  ve* 
le  world,  the  dynasties  of  antiquity  successive* 
3se,  flourished^  and  decayed  in  a  short  period  of 

but  they  were  not  permitted  to  remain  after 

»rter'8  Persia,  L  409, 443, 452.    f  Gibbon,  i.  33 1 .    J  Porter.  L  23 1 . 
larke;  Walsh,  107;  BuckiDgham's  Mesopotamia,  i.  172. 
nd.  i,  169.       ^  Walsh,  107.      ••  Ibid.  102.        ft  Ibid. 
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their  maturity  was  past,  but  yielded  to  the  north- 
ern blast,  and  left  mankind  to  begin  again  the  great 
career  of  human  improvement.  Individuals  and 
nations  perished,  indeed,  in  the  eternal  struggle  be- 
tween the  energy  of  the  north  and  the  riches  of  the 
bouth ;  but  the  human  race  was  not  destroyed,  and 
from  the  scene  of  devastation,  nature  sprung  up  with 
renewed  vigour,  and  covered  the  earth  with  a  richer 
verdure. 

To  regard  the  decline  of  ancient  greatness,  there* 
fore,  with  the  eye  of  melancholy,  is  to  view  the  insti- 
tutions of  man  with  a  partial,  and  the  laws  of  nature 
with  an  illiberal  eye.     It  is  to  lament  the  operation 
of  the  principles  destined  in  every  age  to   renovate 
and  purify  mankind  :  to  regret  the  laws  by  wbicb 
wickedness  and  corruption  are  made  to  bring  aboat 
their  own  destruction  :  to  forget  the  consequences  of 
the  continuance  of  those  political  institutions,  whose 
dissolution  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  siKfies. 
It  is  the  unvarying  law  of  nature,  that  all  institutions 
which  do  not  provide  for  the  general  happiness  of 
mankind,  should  involve  in  themselves  the  seeds  of 
their  own  ruin ;  and  that  the  same  corruption  which 
renders  their  subversion  necessary,  should  bring  atwul 
its  accomplishment.     Let  us  lament  the  tendency  of 
our  nature  to  corruption,  not  the  consequences  of  that 
depravity,  or  the  laws  destined  for  its   correction* 
let  us  blame  mankind  for  the  degeneracy  into  which 
they  have  fallen,  not  the  laws  which  check  its  pr<^ 
gress,  and  limit  the  ellects  of  human  wickedness,   l'^ 
all  the  changes  of  the  social  worhl,  the  o|K'ration  ^'^ 
laws  may  be  discerned,  destined  for  tlie  goodof  ina0  • 
and  the  traces  of  the  Divine  Benevolence  are  as  de^V 
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L  the  ruins  of  Rome,  or  the  ashes  of  Athens,  as  in 
le  splendour  and  prosperity  of  a  more  virtuous  people. 

While  such  appears  to  have  been  the  laws  which 
gulated  the  ancient  world,  the  slightest  observation 
'  human  affairs  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  a 
try  different  system  is  in  operation  in  later  times, 
he  states  of  modern  Europe  have  for  the  most  part 
itlived  the  period  when  decay  became  manifest  in  the 
apires  of  antiquity,  but  the  degeneracy  which  was 
le  immediate  cause  of  their  overthrow  has  not  yet 
^m  to  appear.  A  thousand  years  have  now  elap*- 
d  since  the  union  of  the  heptarchy  laid  the  founda- 
:>n  of  the  English  empire :  but  hitherto,  at  least,  we 
^rceive  neither  itfl  nobles,  nor  its  government  relax- 
g  in  the  career  of  usefulness,  and  its  people,  though 
'ey  in  years  of  renown,  yet  rising  with  the  spring 
id  the  energy  of  youthful  ambition.  The  French 
onarchy  has  subsisted  for  a  longer  period  than  the 
^elve  centuries  which  formed  the  fatal  limit  of  Ro- 
an greatness  ;  but  the  events  of  the  last  thirty  years 
ive  evinced  no  decay  either  in  its  courage  or  its  re- 
»urces,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
orld,  universal  subjugation  was  apprehended  from  a 
ation  which  had  recently  shaken  off  the  fetters  of 
a  old  and  long  established  government.  The  vene* 
ible  fabric  of  the  Germanic  confederacy  still  subsists 
I  the  centre  of  European  civilisation,  and  has  arisen 
Dm  the  disasters  which  followed  the  French  Revolu- 
^n,  with  an  energy  comparable  only  to  the  unquench- 
le  fire  of  Roman  patriotism.  Inferior  to  her  aged 
^als  in  ancient  renown,  the  star  of  Russia  has  risen 
^h  unequalled  lustre  in  the  midst  of  public  suffering, 
<S  from  her  youthful  arms  the  eye  of  philanthropy 
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autici  pates  the  emancipation  of  the  eastern  hemisphere 
from  Turkish  oppression,  while  the  navy  of  Engiaod 
is  spreading  freedom  and  civilisation,  with  the  smil* 
iiig  colonies  which  it  has  studded  along  the  shores  of 
the  western  world. 

We  are  not  yet  enabled  to  determine  whether  these 
appearances  are  destined  to  be  permanent,  and  whether 
a  perpetual  duration,  or  merely  a  lengthened  period  of 
existence,  is  assigned  to  the  states  of  our  own  times. 
The  corruption  incidental  to  prosperity  and  wealth 
may  still  overtake  them,  and  the  power  of  the  north 
may  be  again  called  forth  to  punish  and  regenente  a 
sinful  world.  But  this  much  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  the  rapid  decline  to  which  all  the  empires  of  ar 
tiquity  were  subject,  is  combated  in  modern  Europe 
by  some  stronger  principle  of  life,  and  more  powerful 
springs  of  health  than  were  formerly  in  operation: 
and  that  if  they  are  ever  to  be  overthrown,  it  will  be 
in  cunscqueiice  of  the  failure  of  those  causes  of  reno- 
vation to  which  tlie  present  eminence,  and  long  du* 
ration  of  European  superiority  has  been  owing. 

"i'he  continued  energy  and  undecaying  prosperity  of 
the  EurojK'an  states,  is  tlie  more  remarkable,  because 
the  same  causes  of  decay  which  have  occasioned  the 
downfalof  so  many  empires  in  ancient  times  are  stillevi- 
dcntly  in  operation  among  them.     The  wealth  of  the 
world,  iniked,  is  not  brought  to  our  shores  as  to  the  Ro- 
man capital  by  victorious  armies,  but  a  greater  and 
nM)rc]H>rinancnt  source  ofriclRslias  been  c»iH»nod  by  the 
extent,  tlie  enterprise,  and  tlie  activity  of  our  com- 
merce.    The  arms  of  barbarians  are  not  averted  from 
our  cotmtry  by  legions  on  tlie  Danube  or  the  Kliino.  but 
a  more  powerful  security  is  provided,  and  a  gn»ater 

:i 
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facility  to  corruption  afforded  by  the  prowess  of  our 
navy,  and  the  overshadowing  grandeur  of  its  name. 
The  degeneracy  of  public  mauners  is  not  encouraged 
by  a  series  of  guilty  emperors,  but  we  possess  wicked- 
ness enough  among  ourselves  to  corrupt  a  larger  peo- 
ple, and  ample  store  of  dissolute  ability  to  give  a  splen- 
did colouring  to  everything  that  is  mean,  and  revolt- 
ing, and  degrading  among  mankind. 

Nor  is  the  duration  of  public  activity,  if  not  virtue, 
less  remarkable  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom.  Previous 
to  the  Revolution,  the  metropolis  and  court  of  France 
exhibited  the  well-known  features  of  public  corruption: 
profligacy  of  manners,  neglect  of  religion,  luxury  among 
the  rich,  and  destitution  among  the  poor.  Such  appear- 
ances in  ancient  times  would  have  been  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  political  dissolution.  They  were  attend- 
ed, however,  in  modem  Europe  by  very  different  con- 
sequences :  a  political  convulsion  succeeded  by  the 
developement  of  greater  energy  than  the  state  had 
ever  exhibited,  the  overthrow  of  an  aged  monarchy, 
foUowed  by  the  immediate  growth  of  a  fierce  de- 
mocracy. After  having  subsisted  a  thousand  years, 
the  French  monarchy  seems  to  have  risen  again  from 
its  ashes  in  renewed  youth,  strengthened  by  the  pas- 
sions of  an  earlier  era  in  existence.  Happy,  if  she  had 
<^a8t  off  the  vices  of  the  old  regime  as  well  as  its  govern- 
'iient,  and  regenerated  the  hearts  and  principles  of  her 
people,  as  she  melted  their  institutions  in  the  fiery 
crucible. 

Upon  a  nearer  examination,  however,  it  will  be 

ound,  that  these  synaptoms  of  renovation  exist  only 

^^  a  part  of  Europe,  and  that  its  southern  states  have 

faUen  into  that  state  of  degeneracy  and  languor,  which 

can  be  revived  only  by  a  change  of  race.     For  se- 
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veral  centuries,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  states  have 
disappeared  as  it  were  from  the  face  of  Europe,  and 
the  transient  splendour  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  has  been  followed  by  a  long  night  of  weak* 
ness  and  decline.     A  passing  ray  was  thrown  over 
their  obscurity  by  the  political  events  which  succeed- 
ed  the  French  Revolution  :  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  has  since  subsided,  and  their  warmest  friends 
must  now  admit,  that,  if  the  lower  orders  still  possess 
the  energy  of  their  ancient  character,  the  higher  and 
middling  ranks  are  utterly  corrupted,  and  that,  when 
deprived  of  their  French  or  British  leaders,  their  a^ 
miesare  as  incapable  of  defending  their  country,  as  their 
people  are  of  maintaining  its  liberties,  or  establishing 
on  a  solid  basis  the  fabric  of  a  constitutional  freedom. 
The  political  life  of  the  two  peninsulas  is  now  maintaiii« 
ed  entirely  by  the  valour  of  their  northern  neighbourSi 
or  the  efforts  of  other  states  for  the  balance  of  power, 
and  but  for  these  causes  they  would  be  as  incapable 
of  averting  the  sword  of  foreign  conquest,  as  their  an* 
cestors  were  in  the  davs  of  Alaric.     The  renoi'ation 
of  such  slates  is  not  to  be  accomplished   by  a  chance 
in  the  form  of  government ;  the  debasement  of  tvn- 
turies  nnist  be  slowly  eradicated  by  a  physical  as  well 
as  a  ])olitical  regeneration  ;  and  it  is  from  a  new  race 
of  northern  conquerors  that  tlie  successors  of  Tasso 
and  Columbus  are  to  spring. 

^Vllat  have  been  the  causes  which  have  imprinted 
a  new  character  upon  the  states  of  nortliern  Kurope, 
and  given  to  the  political  system  of  modern  times,  a 
principle  uf  life  unknown  to  the  most  flourishing  dy- 
nasties of  antiquity  ? 

The  solution  of  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
simple  fact,  that  the  people  of  antiquity  were   Hea- 
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thens,  while  those  of  Europe  are  Christians  :  that  the 
first  were  slaves,  while  the  last  are  free :  that  the  for- 
mer are  ignorant,  while  the  latter  are  instructed.  It 
is  to  the  influence  of  these  circumstances  that  we  are 
to  ascribe  both  the  uniform  career  of  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  modern  times,  and  the  prin« 
ciples  of  moral  and  political  renovation  by  which  they 
are  distinguished. 

In  every  age  the  higher  orders  have  a  tendency  to 
become  luxurious,  because  wealth  affords  the  means 
of  gratifying  their  desires  :  they  have  a  tendency  to 
become  selfish,  because  it  furnishes  them  with  so  many 
objects  of  individual  gratification  :  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  corrupt,  because  they  are  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  daily  exertion  :  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  pusillanimous,  because  they  have  so 
much  to  lose  from  the  consequences  of  valour.  These 
are  the  well-known  effects  of  the  acquisition  of  opu- 
lence; but  it  depends  on  the  political  state  of  the 
country,  whether  the  spread  of  such  habits  among 
the  higher  orders  is  not  to  be  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  state. 

When  the  lower  orders,  as  in  the  Roman  or  Gre- 
cian states,  are  enslaved,  the  social  system  depends 
entirely  on  the  valour  and  industry  of  the  higher  ranks. 
As  long  as  they  are  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  conquest, 
or  impelled  by  the  energy  of  rising  civilisation,  the  na- 
tion is  prosperous,  its  territory  is  extended,  and  its 
wealth  increased.  But  with  the  growth  of  opulence 
and  the  enjoyments  of  power,  the  corruption  incident 
to  a  state  of  prosperity  ensues  ;  the  descendants  of 
the  warriors  who  extended  the  dominions  of  the  state, 
or  of  the  citizens  who  laid  the  foundation  of  its  pros- 
perity, waste  their  days  in  inglorious  ease,  and  feel  no 
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ambition  bat  that  ci  gntifying  ttdy/daiiimt  :Wa 
daily  see  this  change  going  fbrwif4iD  tib.  cllpAf 
of  those  whose  industry  or  taknfrhts  laidlhe  frvii»» 
lion  of  the  fortune  of  a  fiumily ;  and  what  ii  |iaM9 
but  an  accumulation  of  all  the  fiunilieeef  wliie)i,itJi 
composed?  -i-         ''iMi.n:.* 

The  lower  <  er«  ana  (fiutlMr  j«MPpi 

fromd  con         n»  because  l|N|f  an  i»f^ 

St  to  t  h.or*oooae9HM«iiiiliii 

it  Wl  '  ethedcpmv^fov(|B4ip 

roft     r  th      an fipse  Ami tka :iji| 

lichs     ]     fromt  y  iting  inflneBM  of  wssHIk 

ort     i  :     lai       from  the  DnwnN^lr 

en,    I       1         e3  icesdty  cooqids  daiMl 

tl  ly      in  diar  ages  oiraodalf  IM 

life  of  h     iur»       »  he     :▼     much  they  msf  bs  #> 
posed  to  imi    te  t     i  their  superion^  thsy  S9 

unable  from  want  of  m     sy  to  indulge  the  bslvti 
which  unfit  them  for  exert    n. 

Universally,  accordingly,  it  will  be  founds  that  ena 
in  the  last  stages  of  political  decay,  energy  snffickflt 
exists  in  the  peasantry  of  every  country  to  sosttf^ 
the  fortunes  of  the  state,  if  leaders  could  be  obtained  U> 
animate  and  conduct  them.    During  the  long  dedU>^ 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  difficulty  was  severdy  ^^ 
of  recruiting  the  armies  in  the  southern  provinces  9 
and  such  was  the  apathy  and  degeneracy  of  the  pi^ 
pie,  that  even  to  resist  the  dreadful  invasicm  of  lH^ 
Goths,  MfV/^  thousand  men  were  the  whole  force  whi^ 
could  be  brought  into  the  field  in  Italy f  and  the  provi*^ 
ces,  though  the  capital  alone  at  that  period  contaiosd 
l,800,000inhabitants4  But  under  the  banners  ctf  Bdi* 
sarins,  a  small  army  was  raised,  which  not  only  recover- 

*  Gibbon,  ilL  65,  66, 67.        t  n>id.  v.  215.        t  Ibid.  v.  WL 
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d  Italy  and  Africa,  and  destroyed  the  whole  Gothic  na- 
ion,  but  extended  the  frontier  beyond  the  Euphrates.* 
[Vo  successive  centuries  increased  the  weakness  and 
ecline  of  the  state,  until  the  Persian  armies  drove  the 
3gions  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  threa- 
ened  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  empire ;  but  the 
;enius  of  Heraclius  prolonged  its  existence,  and  un- 
ler  his  guidance  soldiers  were  found,  who  carried  the 
loman  eagles  to  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon,  and  rivalled 
11  that  was  known  of  Roman  constancy .t  The  de- 
;eneracy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  and  the  Peninsula 
las  long  been  observed  in  Europe ;  but  under  the 
piidance  of  French  officers,  the  soldiers  of  Prince 
Sugene  rivalled  the  veterans  of  Napoleon,  both  in 
)ravery  and  discipline  during  the  Russian  campaign;^ 
tnd  the  Portuguese  troops,  long  the  scorn  of  Europe, 
when  headed  by  English  leaders,  showed  themselves 
vrorthy  companions  of  the  British  infantry  during  the 
peninsular  war.  Three  thousand  yeard  and  a  luxu-> 
I'ous  climate  have  softened  the  naturally  mild  and 
nwarlike  character  of  the  Hindoos  ;  but  under  En- 
[ish  officers  they  rivalled  the  valour  of  their  Maho- 
etan  conquerors,  and  at  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore  ad- 
txiced  to  the  breach,  which  English  soldiers  refused 
assault.  § 

Examples  of  this  kind  may  tend  to  convince  us, 
t  the  public  degeneracy,  which  is  the  immediate 
of  the  dissolution  of  empires,  is  in  general  con- 
^^  to  the  higher  and  middling  ranks,  and  that 
^ong  the  labouring  classes  there  is  in  most  cases  to 
^  found  energy  sufficient  to  sustain  the  political  body^ 
(  itis  only  allowed  to  bear  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  state. 

*  Gibbon,  vii.  814.  t  Ibid. 

t  Segur,  VoL  I  274,  277.    §  First  Siege,  Alison's  Europe,  vii.  195. 
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•  But  when  t         ^     r 
are  confined  to  the       ber    nki,  the^pMie  aiftlgr  Ak 
pends  upon  their  ei    r  done*    DomisMie  iltMqF« 

or  pditical  servit  deprives  fte  kmer  SmmM  Eitt 
of  the  power  and  t  i  ii  aticm  to  serve  tbeir  eoS0» 
tr^.    Deprived  of  the  i  of  raising  themsdvicsii 

society  by  hononraUe  e:  r  n,  they  sink  into  thetel^ 
ness  of  selfish  gratificati  and  bury  in  the  pbMft 
of  ignoble  pleasure,  powe  ^hidi  might  have  diaagd 
the  fortunes  of  the  world.  The  state  which  <|qwBii 
on  such  support  rests  only  » the  point  of  the  pfi^ 
mid. 

It  is  one  of  the  worst  i     sequences  of  the  iecraei 
of  wealth  in  such  e      society,  that  piupsf^h 

accumulated  in  the  a  few  great  fiunilfes,  arf 

the  lower  and  middlii  n  sink  into  a  state  €f# 

ject  dependence  on  their  su  leriors  in  fortune.  TUi 
evil  was  severely  felt  in  Athens,  when  400,000  skfS 
depended  for  their  subsistence  and  advancement  oi 
SO9OOO  freemen ;  *  and  it  ultimately  destroyed  tbe 
Roman  empire.  So  early  as  the  time  of  CicenN  ft 
was  computed  that  there  were  only  2000  citisens  wko 
were  possessed  of  any  property  ;  t  and  when  the  «•• 
pire  was  overthrown  by  the  Goths,  the  race  of  ft^ 
men  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  whole  of  Itilf 
and  Africa  was  in  the  hands  of  great  proprietors,  who 
cultivated  their  estates  by  means  of  slaves.  X  8ev<i' 
teen  hundred  of  these  great  families  resided  at  RoM 
many  of  them  possessing  incomes  of  L.  160,000  a-yctfi 
and  the  whole  populace  of  the  metropolis  were  occopiiA 
in  flattering  their  vanity,  or  administering  to  their  phi- 

•  Gibbon,  L  3SS.    Plutmrch,  iL  50. 

t  Gibbon,  ▼.  279.    Cicero  de  Ofiiciii,  ii.  91. 

X  Gibbon,  v.  26S. 
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In  such  a  state  of  society  it  is  not  surprising 
lere  was  no  antidote  to  the  corruption  of  the 
and  that  the  state  fell  an  easy  prey  to  its  bar- 
invaders.  The  extraordinary  growth  and 
our  of  the  Roman  power  was  owing  to  the  ge- 
policy  so  early  adopted,  and  so  steadily  ad- 
to,  of  admitting  all  the  citizens  of  the  conquered 
into  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  Roman 
s ;  f  a  policy  so  remarkable,  and  so  contrary  to 
iual  dispositions  of  human  nature,  that  it  may 
;  be  ascribed  to  divine  interposition.  But  it  fell 
at  length  to  the  dreadful  evil  of  domestic  slavery  ^ 
like  a  cancer  gradually  consumed  the  vitals  of 
ite,  and  left  nothing  but  corruption  and  weak- 
u  those  quarters  from  whence  alone  the  vital 
3  could  be  supplied.  I 

ve  would  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
it  world,  and  the  cause  of  its  degeneracy,  we  have 
0  look  to  the  modern  West  India  islands.  On 
basis  does  the  public  welfare  rest  in  those  opu- 
ut  unfortunate  countries  ?  What  antidote  there 
against  the  corruption  or  wickedness  of  the 
3ged  ranks  ?  What  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
itegrity,  valour,  or  patriotism  of  the  labouring 
3?  What  resistance  could  they  oppose  to  the 
3f  a  Timour  or  an  Attila  ?  If  they  are  incapable 
3porting  themselves,  the  ancient  dynasties  from 
me  causes  were  exposed  to  similar  weakness. 
ry  different  is  the  condition  of  society  in  the  free 
of  modern  Europe.  In  the  least  fortunate  of 
countries,  the  state  of  the  people  is  infinitely 

nmianas  Marcellinus,  xvi.  z.  and  ziv.  6.    GKbbon,  ▼.  262. 

dtusy  Annals,  xi.  24,  Gibbon,  i.  78. 

id.  de  Stael,  French  Revolution,  L  10,  11. 
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more  elevated,  and  their  means  of  information  far 
greater,  than  in  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  anti- 
quity.    The  dreadful  distinction  between  the  freeman 
and  the  slave — the  sullen  line  of  demarcation  which 
separated  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders — is  for  ever 
abolished.     The  great  elements  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious   instruction,   however  much  they  may  be  io 
many  places,  suppressed  by  power,  or  deformed  by  su- 
perstition, have  been  generally  secured  by  the  influ- 
ence of  religion,  the  blessings  of  the  press,  and  tbe 
growing  intelligence  of  mankind.     The  dependence 
and  degradation  of  the  labouring  classes  have  been 
diminished  by  the  possession  of  property  :  their  indus- 
try stimulated  by  artificial  wants  :  their  talents  deve- 
loped in  many  countries  by  the  power  of  individual  ele- 
vation.    These  circumstances  have  laid  the  founds* 
tions  of  national  prosperity  on  a  far  broader  basis  than 
could  be  found  among  tlie  states  of  antiquity :  and 
brouglit  the  talents  and  energies  of  the  wliule  people  to 
bear  upon  tlie  fortunes  of  the  community.  The  corrup- 
tion or  weakness  of  those  who  are  possessed  of  wealth 
or  enervated  by  pleasures  have  thus  ceased  to  be  de- 
cisive as  to  tlie  public  welfare;  the  incessant  inter* 
mixture  of  talent  and  energy  from  the  lower  classes 
often  sustains  the  public  character,  and  the  degene- 
racy of  those  who  have  risen  into  the  heights  of  for- 
tune often  serves  only,  by  dissi])ating  their  wealth,  ti' 
stinuilate  the  exertions  of  others  who  are  destined  io 
supply  their  place.     Could  we  conceive  so  deplorable 
a  catastrophe  as  that  the  whole  higher  and  middling 
classes  in  this  country  were  to  be  destroyed,  the  hloW- 
however  grievous,   would   not  be   altogether   irrepa- 
rable :    tlif  lower  orders,  if  the  stroke  had  not  pri»- 
eee<led  from  their  own  injustice,  would  speedily  rin' 
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up  to  supply  their  place,  and  society,  with  new  mem- 
bers, would  renew  its  wonted  operations.   As  there  are 
no  bounds  to  the  multiplying  powers  of  the  species,  so 
there  is  no  limit  in  sucha  stateof  society  to  the  perpetual 
infusion  of  active  qualities  from  the  elevation  of  those 
to  whom  they  have,  from  necessity,  become  habitual. 
At  the  time  that  the  great  dynasties  of  antiquity 
lost  their  virtue,  and  were  destroyed  by  the  pressure 
of  barbarian  power :  when  Rome  yielded  to  the  se- 
ductions of  a  guilty  aristocracy,  and  sunk  before  the 
arms  of  the  Gothic  invaders  :  when  Constantinople 
was  enslaved  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Byzantine  empe- 
rors, and  fell  before  the  shock  of  the  Turkish  power : 
when  Persia  shared  in  the  vices  of  the  Parthian  mo- 
narchs,  and  was  crushed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Nahemetan  conquerors,  talent  and  energy  lay  buried 
in  the  obscurity  of  humble  life,  probably  sufficient  to 
have  supported  the  public  fortunes  if  the  circumstan- 
ces of  society  had  permitted  their^evelopement.    The 
defect  lay  not  in  human  nature,  but  in  the  political 
oppression  or  national  corruption  which  prevented  its 
devation.     When  the  energy  of  the  barbarians  was 
Mrfused  into  the  political  body,  they  recovered  the  cha- 
''^cter  and  displayed  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors. 
The  sons  of  those  who  had  yielded  without  a  struggle 
^  the  Grothie  invasion,  repelled  a  more  formidable  ir- 
^ption  from  the  arms  of  Attila ;  and  in  the  great  Strug- 
s' between  European  freedom  and  Mahometan  sla- 
^^  on  the  plains  of  Tours,  the  descendants  of  the 
P^itillanimous  inhabitants  of  Gaul  rivalled  the  heroism 
tf  tiieir  Germanic  ancestors.     Had  Rome  possessed 
tbe  institutions  calculated  to  develope  the  talent  and 
energy  which  were  concealed  in  her  vast  empire,  she 

VOL.  I.  T 
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might  have  beheld  with  contempt  the  whole  efforts  of 
the  barbarians  for  her  destruction. 

The  only  effectual  security  which  can  be  provided 
against  the  loss  of  public  liberty  is  to  be  found  in  the 
incessant  infusion  of  an  independent  spirit  from  a  com- 
paratively imcorrupted  body  of  the  middle  and  low* 
er  orders  of  the  state.     In  the  progress  of  opulence, 
the  rich  and  the   powerful   become  careless  about 
the  preservation  of  freedom,  because  they  insensibly 
acquire  the  feelings,  and  are  influenced  by  the  in- 
terests of  the  privileged  classes.     We  daily  see  this 
change  taking  place  in  individuals  who,  while  strug<* 
gling  for  advancement  in  early  life,  are  attached  to 
popular  opinions,  and  who  gradually,  as   they  ad- 
vance in  years  and  rise  in  fortune,  incline  to  the  aristo- 
cratical  party.  The  change  becomes  still  more  decided 
in  their  descendants,  who,  from  their  infancy,  have  no 
association  but  with  tlic  higlier  classes.     It  is  upon 
this  tendency  of  human  Uciture,  that  the  stability  of 
institutions  and  security  of  property  is  founded.    But 
when  the  lower  orders  are  enslaved  or  deprcsbed,  ihe 
counterbalancing  principle  of  freedom  is  sutfered  to 
exj)ire,  from  the  failure  of  those  who  should  inhtrit 
its  spirit :  the  race  who  sup])ort  the  cause  of  liberty 
is  removed,  and  none  appear  to  suj)ply  their  place. 

This  is  tlie  true  cause  of  tlie  indifference  about  lh« 
preservation  of  public  liberty,  which  has  been  uni- 
formly observed  to  attend  the  progress  of  opulence  in 
ancient  times  :  and  the  only  antidote  to  it  is  to  ^" 
found  in  the  successive  elevation  of  the  more  fortu- 
nate or  able  of  the  lower  ranks  into  tlie  higher  stations 
of  society.  The  middle  classes  possessed  of  proiK*rty. 
and  <Iesirous  of  elevation,  are  the  natural  guaniian^ 
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at  once  of  public  tranquillity  and  general  freedom  : 
what  they  have  already  acquired  gives  them  an  interest 
to  resist  the  invasions  of  popular  licentiousness  :  what 
they  hope   to  gain  stimulates  them   to  oppose  the 
exclusive  tendency  of  aristocratic  power.     It  is  on 
them  that  the  chains  of  servitude  hang  heaviest,  and 
to  them  that  the  deprivation  of  political  power  is  most 
galling.     As  they  rise  into  the  higher  situations  of 
society,  they  retain  a  portion  of  the  democratical  spi- 
rit which  belongs  to  the  class  from  which  they  sprung, 
and  infuse  into  those  possessing  political  influence  a 
portion  of  the  feeling  which  might  otherwise  expire 
in  the  class  to  which  they  have  arisen.   And  if,  in  the 
course  of  time,  their  descendants  become  corrupted, 
their  place  is  continually  supplied  by  others  who  rise 
from  the  humbler  walks  of  life  to  fill  up  the  void. 
But  to  the  maintenance  of  this  healthful  spirit  in  the 
political  body,  freedom,  intelligence,  and  public  virtue 
in  the  labouring  classes  is  indispensably  necessary:  for 
without  it,  neither  the  desire  nor  the  power  of  rising 
inaodety  can  exist  in  the  quarter  from  which  alone  it 
^n  be  supplied.     It  is  *the  diffusion  of  these  advan- 
^^&9  which  prepares  the  means  of  the  incessant  re- 
novation of  public  spirit  from  sources  far  removed 
from  the  influence  of  corruption,  and   renders  the 
^iJaes  of  its  growth  universal  as  the  multitudes  who 
^^  its  blessings,  and  as  durable  as  the  existence  of 
^^  qualities  among  the  people  in  whom  it  prevails. 
It  is  to  the  influence  of  the  same  causes,  that  the  pre- 
^trmtion  of  public  morals  in  modern  Europe  is  to  be 
^ftribed.     Much  as  we  may  complain  of  the  depravity 
Of  Bianners  in  the  continental  states,  there  is  nothing 
k  later  tin      which  affords  the  least  parallel  to  the 
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hardihood  and  profl  rof          it            n^  bdw 

European  monarcl  lie  currttption  of  thegicik 

is  in  proportion  to  t  tisin  of  the  ^onimwif 
It  is  greatest  in  I  ia,  lere  pditieal  ■erflUria  wl 
domestic  slavery      ^v    I ;      id  least  in  Britun,  vInr 

public  freedom  al  energy  have  long  kai 

established.    T     re  inde^  no  fact  mora  hNb» 

tive,  than  that  E  id^      tsessing 


commercial  and  landed  v      th  than  any  other  coMliy 
in  Europe^  and  h      te<    ii    with  superflnona  cqpila^ 
should  have  resist!    uc     i.     tdq;ree  the  vioee 
to  aristocratic  and  c(      aerc  sd  prosperity ;  and 
he  at  once  the:  »i      m  st  morale  and  the  inoitii» 

ligious  nation  in  the  w  .  I3uch  a  fdienoinenenyaBet 
ampled  in  the  past  history  mankind^  can  be  espUi- 
ed  only  by  the  influence  of  habits  of  freedom  and  geti* 
ral  information  on  the  national  character :  and  tliett* 
lutary  control  which  public  opinion  exercises  over  the 
higher  classes  of  society. 

However   difficult  we  may   find  it  to  resist  tli^ 
temptations  of  our  own  passions,  we  have  no  sucbdit' 
ficulty  in  judging  of  the  conduct  of  others.     Thci*"* 
SOD,  as  Mr  Hume  long  ago  observed,  is  obvious.    I^ 
our  opinion  of  others  we  are  governed  by  our  \fA< 
iugs  and  our  reason ;  in  our  own  actions  we  are  govern^ 
ed  by  our  feelings,  our  reason,  and  our  passions.  Tbe 
same  principle  applies  to  the  judgment  which  the  pob- 
lie  form  of  the  conduct  of  their  superiors.     Being 
exempt  from  tbe  passions  which  influence,  or  the  rir* 
cumstances  which  mislead  them,  they  form  their  opi* 
nion  of  their  conduct,  unless  in  periods  of  vehement 
party  strife,  or  universal  corruption,  by  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  conscience,  and  these  feelings  are  al- 

*  OihboDy  c.  iti.  and  iv. 
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ways  on  the  side  of  virtue.  How  little  soever  they 
may  be  inclined  to  practise  the  precepts  of  morality 
themselves,  they  seldom  fail  to  apply  them  to  the 
manners  of  their  superiors.  Public  opinion,  therefore, 
in  such  countries,  continues  longer  than  any  other  in 
favour  of  moral  conduct,  and  in  those  countries  where 
its  influence  is  felt,  a  powerful  restraint  is  provided 
upon  the  tendency  to  dissolution  in  manners  which 
naturally  follows  a  course  of  prosperity. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  establishment 
and  continuance  of  general  freedom,  developes  a  still 
stronger  preservative  against  public  corruption,  by  fur- 
nishing active  employment  to  the  higher  ranks.    The 
rich  and  the  powerful  are  not  made  by  Nature  more  de- 
praved than  their  inferiors;  they  only  become  so  by  the 
superior  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and 
the  life  of  idleness  to  which  they  are  destined.     The 
▼ices  of  the  great  will  commonly  be  found  to  arise  from 
one  cause,  the  experienced  necessity  of  supplying  by 
artificial  excitation  for  the  absence  of  that  daily  la- 
bour which  constitutes  at  once  the  destiny  and  the 
Uessing  of  mankind.     The  childish  extravagance  of 
Uoscow,  the  incessant  trifling  of  Milan,  the  habitual  gal- 
lantry of  Paris,*  the  ruinous  expenses  of  London,  are 
^e  different  directions  which,  according  to  the  national 
temperament,  the  incessant  desire  for  occupation,  and 
excitement  has  taken.     The  only  effectual  security 
against  this  prevailing  evil  is  the  establishment  of 
tiiose  political  institutions  which,  by  giving  employ- 
meat  to  the  higher  ranks,  and  rendering  their  conse- 

'  In  1824^  out  of  total  births  in  Paris,  28,812 
were  legitimate,         -         18,591 

illegitimate,        •         1 0,22 1. — D  upin.  Force  Com . 
merciale  de  Fiance,  L  99. 
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qaence  in  some  ltd 

ments^  provic      b     i     i       idote  to  the  iMm»  of  idli 
life,  and  an  incentii  >  ezertiona  of  hoaoMiahh 

ambition.     When  political  distinctJon  it  to  he 
quired  by  exertion  and  not  f  irtnne,  igiMMruee 
disgraceful,  because  it  c        ilifies  men  fiir  povor.  Mi 
activity  habitual,  it  leads  to  emineaea.   A 

comparison  of       h  higher  ranks  m 

gaged  in  p<  U     in   this  eountiy,  witii 

who  are  solely  occupied  wl  i  amusementSt  or  of  ttor 
general  character,  with        at  it  was  befbn  tiie  Bs- 
form  Bill  altered  the  c     stitution,  will  immadisH 
ly  demonstrate  the  truth      this  obsermtion :  mi  it 
has  frequently  been  observ   I,  that  since  the  estaUsli- 
ment  of  a  representative     »vemment  in  Fnum^  At 
character  and  habits  of  the  higher  orders  have  bM 
sensibly  improved.     Hence  it  is  that  the  prevafliv 
corruption  of  continental  manners  has  not  yet  to  is 
equal  degree  reached  the  nobility  of  this  countcy»  ^ 
that  the  people  of  £ngland  can  still  point  with  prMi^ 
to  the  families  of  many  of  their  hereditary  l^slatoifc 
as  containing  the  brightest  examples  of  domestic  vir- 
tue, and  the  most  distinguished  instances  of  intdleo* 
tual  cultivation. 

It  would  be  in  vain,  however,  that  the  freedom  sa^ 
intelligence  of  modem  Europe  provided  these  ctotf^ 
of  renovation  in  its  institutions,  if  the  military  coa^^ 
rage  of  its  people  were  subject  to  the  decay  whid^ 
uniformly  succeeded  the  growth  of  opulence  in  andest^ 
times.    The  powers  of  the  north  are  still  in  existence: 
the  energy  of  the  barbarian  character  is  yet  nodi- 
minished  ;  and,  but  for  the  courage  of  its  inhabitantit 
the  opulence  of  the  civilised  world  would  only  serre 
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>  attract  the  rapacity  of  the  spoiler.  Hitherto,  how- 
t^er,  no  symptoms  of  this  fatal  degeneracy  have  ap- 
sared  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Mr  Smith  long  ago 
3served,  that  the  longest  periods  of  peace  have  not 
iminished  the  energy  of  the  English  character,  and 
lat  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  had  subsisted  for  twenty 
sars,  the  courage  of  the  British  soldiers  at  the  siege 
:  Carthagena  never  was  surpassed  in  former  times.* 
^ring  the  wars  which  followed  the  French  Revolu- 
on,  the  inexperienced  troops  of  all  the  European  mo- 
archies  were  successively  brought  into  the  field,  and 
1  many  occasions  rivalled  the  steadiness  of  veteran 
)ldiers.  The  Russian  militia  shared  the  glory  of  the 
^gular  troops  at  the  battle  of  Polotsk  ;-[  the  Prussian 
landwehr  equalled  the  steadiness  of  the  veterans  of 
'rederic,  at  the  battles  of  Dennewitz  and  Leipsic;  the 
French  conscripts  overthrew  at  Jemappe  the  disciplin- 
d  forces  of  the  Grermanic  empire ;  and  the  English 
avalry,  who  had  never  before  drawn  their  swords  in 
"eal  fight,  renewed  the  days  of  Cressy  and  Azincour, 
m  the  field  of  Waterloo.  J 

Experience  has  not  yet  furnished  materials  to  de- 
rmine  whether  this  undecaying  valour  of  the  Euro- 
^a,n  population,  is  owing  to  the  hardihood  produced 
"  a  severe  climate,  or  to  the  moral  effect  of  those  na- 
^nal  recollections,  which,  by  means  of  general  infor- 
^tion,  are  retained  in  the  breasts  of  the  peasantry. 
*obably  both  conspire  to  produce  the  effect.  If  the 
^ghlanders  of  Scotland,  or  the  yeomanry  of  England, 
*<e  constitutionally  brave,  as  a  French  writer  has  ex- 
^^sed  it,  **  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  when  they 

*  WedA  of  Nations,  iiL  272.        f  Bonturlin,  L  349. 
t  The  Scotch  Greys  had  not  been  in  action  since  1756. 
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have  eat,  drank,  I,*  t  haf  Iha  iili- 

aans  who  have  pi  fin  i Iheir yoofh in tbe omIbb of 
cities,  f  or  of  the  nob  i  ?h6  hvn  been  mmed  k 
the  luxury  of  t     i  4  ^^^  ^  owing  to  11^ 

ferent  causes.    It  liar  effect  of  civil  Vbmlf 

to  elevate  and  t      i  idividoal  dianicter  in  al 

classes,  and  to  make  tl  tant  as  well  an  thenoMb* 

man  feel,  that,  on  1  indii  ual  condnet»  tiie  haMpr 
of  his  country  is  ini  i  ree  dependent.  It  iilb. 
animating  effe  infomurtion  to  perpctoili 

the  feeling  of  I  oi  (  ry:  ind  to  render  tiienduen* 
ments  and  the  a  ice  ist  ages^  as  preaenttotli 
mind  of  the  sok  -as  ifhe  h  mself  had  shared  in  tek 
dangers. 

To  whatever  cause  it  n      be  owing»  the  eondw 
ed  courage  of  modem  Eur  pe,  notwithstanding  tti 
Influence  of  civilisation  and  opulence,  presents  x» 
sonable  grounds  for  confidence  in  the   stability  of 
those  institutions  in  which  the  fortunes  of  mankind 
are  so  obviously  concerned.     And  in  this  view  tbe 
ceaseless  hostilities  of  the  European  states  with  eac^ 
other,  and  tbe  maintenance  of  those  standing  armiei 
which  their  mutual  jealousy  has  created,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  evil,  if  it  keeps  alive  that  spirit  on 
which  the  preservation  of  European  freedom  is  depen* 
dant,  and  affords  a  lasting  security  for  the  salvation 
of  civilisation  and  knowledge  amidst  the  misfortunes 
of  mankind. 

Mr  Gibbon  has  said,  that  the  discovery  of  gun* 
powder  and  of  the  art  of  printing,  have  placed 


•  Foy*8  Peninsular  Campaigns,  L  231,  833. 

f  The  7 1  St  Regiment  at  Fuentes  d*Onoro,  iiHio  were  almost  aU  n^ 
cruited  from  the  Gallowgate  of  Glasgow. 
%  The  Guards  at  Waterloo. 
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sation  beyond  the  reach  of  barbarian  invasion  ;  and 
that  Europe  may  now  regard  without  dismay  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  Tartar  horse.*  If  he  had  lived  to  see  the 
Cossacks  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  he  would  perhaps  have 
modiBed  his  opinion.  Admitting  that  Europe  may 
view  without  dismay  an  irruption  of  the  Tartar  horse, 
can  it  view  with  equal  complacency  an  inroad  of  the 
Russian  horse  artillery  ?  History  will  not  fail  to 
record,  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  permanent  in- 
fluence of  those  causes  which  determine  the  fate  of 
nations,  that  the  same  plains  on  which  Theodorie 
and  iEtius  repelled  the  arms  of  Attila,f  beheld  a  more 
powerful  body  of  victorious  invaders  under  the  banners 
of  Alexander ;  and  that  on  the  same  spot  where  Tra- 
jan constructed  a  rampart  against  the  Scythian  cavalry; 
and  where  the  Gothic  tribes  appeared,  who  finally 
overthrew  the  Roman  empire,  j:  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
has  more  than  once  conducted  the  forces  of  the  north 
to  the  siege  of  Constantinople.  These  circumstances 
may  suggest  a  doubt,  whether  the  wonted  pressure  of 
the  advancing  or  the  stationary  part  of  mankind  is  not 
still  in  operation,  and  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
northern  nations,  by  directing  all  their  talents  to  the 
art  of  war,  to  superadd  to  the  energy  of  savage  life 
the  skill  and  the  discipline  of  civilized  society. 

But  though  there  may  be  grounds  for  supposing 
that  the  continued  intermixture  of  different  races  by  the 
incessant  inroads  of  the  northern  upon  the  southern 
states  of  mankind  is  permanently  provided  for  in  the 
laws  of  human  nature ;  yet  experience  has  demon- 

*  Gibbon,  xii.  173. 

f  At  Cbalons  in  Champagne.     Sismondi,  Hbt  de  France,  iii.  472. 

X  Gibbon,  ill  46. 
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strated,  that  another  obaermtion  of  tibe 
is  well  fbunded^aiidthat  undviliaed  natioMyhefaw  tlwy 
can  conquer  thedviliaed  worlds  rnnat  oeaae  to  ha  bav> 
barons.  It  was  by  adopting  the  diadpliM  aad  ian 
provements  of  the  European  mooardiies^  fhaft  tiba  i^ 
habitants  of  the  desert  prevailed  over  tiba  dtieaof  tkt 
plain ;  and  with  these  improvenaents  thegr  abandawd 
the  ferocity  of  their  unlettered  forefathenu  Tba  ir> 
ruption  of  Attila  was  very  diffisrent  from  ttat  d 
Alexander.  CivilisaticHi  must  Uush  to  acknoarMff 
that  in  the  struggle  between  barbarism  and 
the  advantages  both  of  power  and  of  modwatiQii 
on  the  side  of  the  former ;  and  that  whik  the 
polis  of  Russia  was  destroyed  amidst  the  lienee  of 
her  civilized  armies^  the  capital  of  Fnnoe  was  eaiii 
by  the  discipline  df  its  Scythian  enemiea. 

To  all  appearance,  therefore,  the  progress  of  kacMr- 
ledge  and  the  growth  of  civilisation,  if  they  have  sot 
averted  the  sword  of  northern  conquest,  have  tempered 
its  blade ;  and  rendered  the  irruption  of  nortben 
power,  rather  a  means  for  the  regeneration,  than  an 
instrument  for  the  destruction  of  mankind.     It  if  no 
longer  the  hurricane  which  destroyed  humanity  as  it 
advanced,  and   left  a  howling  wilderness  where  a 
smiling  garden  had  been  :  but  the  cooling  blast,  which 
tempers  the  heat  of  a  sultry  region,  and  strengthens 
the  delicacy  of  southern  vegetation.     The  saaae  reU* 
gion  which  has  changed  the  face  of  the  civiliieed,  has 
softened  the  asperity  of  the  savage  world.     The  inters 
mixture  of  mankind  is  now  often  effected  by  a  gentler 
interchange  than  the  march  of  desolating  power ;  the 
communications  of  commerce,  the  progress  of  ccdoiii* 
zation,  have  succeeded  in  many  places  to  the  mardi  of 
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the  conqueror ;  and  society  is  sometimes  purified  by  its 
own  internal  vigour,  rather  than  the  force  of  external 
subjugation. 

HoWythen,  is  this  cessation  in  the  desolating  powers 
of  the  world,  to  be  reconciled  with  the  incessant  in- 
crease of  mankind?  If  the  destroying  angel  has 
sheathed  his  sword^  what  power  in  nature  is  to  supply 
his  place  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
concomitant  effect  of  the*  very  causes  which  have  pro- 
vided for  the  permanence  of  human  institutions.  The 
same  circumstances  which  have  spread  the  principles 
of  renovation  through  the  civilized,  and  softened  the 
barbarity  of  the  savage  world,  have  provided  in  the 
gradual  elevation  of  the  lower  orders,  and  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  for  the  progressive  limitation  of  the 
principle  of  increase.  The  destruction  of  empires  is 
at  an  end,  if  the  vices  which  required  so  severe  a 
remedy  have  disappeared.  The  branches  of  the  hu- 
man race  will  no  longer  be  extirpated,  if  the  causes 
which  prevented  the  circulation  of  its  vivifying  prin- 
ciples have  been  removed.  The  destroying  angel  has 
sheathed  his  sword,  if  it  no  longer  requires  to  be 
wielded. 

All  the  causes  which  have  given  stability  to  the  in« 
stitutions  of  modem  times  have  a  direct  influence  on 
the  principle  of  population.  The  spread  of  religion,  the 
destruction  of  slavery,  the  security  of  property,  the 
art  of  printing,  the  growth  of  freedom,  the  rise  of  the 
middling  ranks,  the  acquisition  of  artificial  wants,  are 
the  circumstances  which  have  at  once  developed  the 
principles  of  renovation  in  the  political  system,  and  the 
limitatioiis  to  the  increase  of  mankind.  In  proportion 
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as  society  approaches  the  limits  assigned  to  itsprogress, 
its  members  acquire  the  habits  and  the  desires  suit- 
ed to  a  stationary  order  of  things :  at  the  same  period, 
the  progressive  elevation  of  the  poorer  classes  provides 
an  antidote  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  wealth  and 
power.  A  foundation  is  laid  for  the  permanence  of 
human  institutions,  by  securing  the  happiness  of  those 
who  are  subjected  to  their  influence. 

In  judging,  therefore,  of  the  degree  in  which  stabi- 
lity is  attached  to  the  dynasties  of  modern  times,  we 
have  only  to  look  to  the  tendency  of  their  institutious, 
and  the  influence  which  they  exercise  on  social  hap- 
piness. The  states  of  antiquity  involved  in  themselves 
the  principles  of  decay,  because  their  tendency  was 
unfavourable  to  human  welfare,  and  prevented  the 
developement  of  the  laws  intended  to  regulate  the  in- 
crease of  the  species :  the  states  of  modern  Europe 
have  acquired   stability  only  in   proportion  as   they 
have  facilitated  the  operation  of  these  laws,  and  pru- 
niotod  the  welfare  of  the  great  family  of  mankind. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  ever  the  same  :  the  vices  ot' anti- 
quity, if  renewed  in  modern  times,  will  bring  al)out  ihe 
same  punishment.     If  the  governments   of  modtrn 
Europe  have  thwarted  the  ends  of  the  social  union. 
darkened  the  light  or  perverted  the  truth  of  religion: 
if  they  have  degraded  and  oppressed  the  poor:  if  tlu'V 
have  shut  out  the  light  of  knowledge,  ami  comiH'lle<l 
men  to  retain  in  the  advanced  periods  of  society  il^*^ 
habits  and  dispositions  which  were  suited  only  tol'^^' 
lowest :  if,  in  short,  they  have  depressed  the  muUi- 
tude  to  elevate  a  few,  whetlier  aristocratic  leaders,  r*-** 
gal  courtiers,  or  popular  demagogues  ;  then  let  us  li*-^^ 
hope  for  their  continuance,  nor  imagine  that  any  st.-il'*" 
lity  belnng>t<>  such  institutions,    '^riiey  have,  witli***"  ^ 
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knowing  it,  defeated  the  very  object  which  they  had  in 
view :  in  the  vain  attempt  to  secure  their  own  interests, 
they  have  closed  the  only  sources  of  permanent  prosperi- 
ty, and  the  renovation  which  they  have  refused  to  accept 
from  the  elevation  of  their  own  people,  they  shall  re- 
ceive from  the  sword  of  foreign  conquest     But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have  promoted  the  happiness  of 
man,  and  developed  the  laws  of  the  social  order  ; 
if  they  have  encouraged  the  teaching  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  provided  for  its  reaching  all  classes  of  the 
people  :    if  they   have   protected  the   poor   against 
sovereign  oppression,   aristocratic  power,  or   demo- 
cratic cupidity :  if  they  have  permitted  the  growth 
of  prosperity  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
the  labouring  classes,  then  let  us  hope  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  such  beneficent  institutions,  and  feel  confi- 
dence in  the  eflScacy  of  the  regenerating  powers  which 
they  have  called  into  activity  to  give  them  perma- 
nence.    They  have,  without  intending  it,  taken  the 
most  effectual  course  to  secure  their  realinterests :  in  the 
generous  regard  for  the  happiness  of  their  people  they 
havegiven  what  they  shall  receive  in  return  an  hundred 
fold  :  by  securing  the  durability  of  national  prospe- 
rity they  have  removed  the  necessity  of  national  de- 
struction :  they  have  done  what  was  possible  for  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  they  have  received  in  return 
the  Immortality  of  Nature. 

But  the  anxious  wish  of  the  human  mind  to  dive 
into  futurity,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  alterna- 
tive or  general  propositions.  We  are  irresistibly 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  know  with  more  precision 
tvhat  our  fate  is  destined  to  be,  and  to  which  of 
^lie  sides  in  this  picture  the  fate  of  ourselves  and 
Out  children  is  to  incline.     Impossible  as  it  is,  to  an- 
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swet  these  questions  witii  any  tiiiiig  HIdb 
there  are  yet  various  consideratiolM  whidi 
considerable  light  upon  them^  and  anggeit  tta 
ful  doubt,  whether  even  the  best  inatitatkm  af 
dem  Europe  are  not  liaUe  to  sooroea 
and  decay,  which,  though  dower  in  their 
may  in  the  end  prove  as  destmetive  as 
in  every  age  have  occasioned  the  deatnuetkai  af 
oriental  greatness.  If  we  survey  the  amuda  of  As 
world,  we  shall  find  that,  although  fine  stataa  bava 
escaped  many  of  the  causes  of*  eorruptimi  incideBlal 
to  despotic  ones,  they  have  dcme  ao  only  to  incur  oiksr 
dangers  peculiar  to  themsdves,  which  in  the  end  praw 
not  less  fatal.  Athens  sunk  after  a  short  period  af 
brilliant  existence  under  the  vehemence  of  democratfe 
faction,  and  the  experienced  impossibility  of  pnv«il* 
ing  on  a  numerous  body  of  indigent  electors,  either  to 
guard  in  their  external  relations  against  foreign  dan* 
ger,  or  regulate  themselves  in  their  internal  admini* 
stration  by  any  principles  of  just  government*  Car 
thage  perished  from  the  vehemence  of  party  spirit ; 

*  Athens  contains  30,000  dtizeos  enjoying  the  municipal  frmrhiw, 
of  whom  9000  only  enjoyed  an  income  of  L.  60  a  year  each :  SljOOO 
were  disfranchised  shortly  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  \ff 
his  successors,  in  consequence  of  its  being  found  on  a  survey  that  thaj 
did  not  possess  an  income  to  that  amount,  and  12,000  voters,  idio  bad 
hardly  any  property  at  al),  were  removed  from  the  city,  and  aettled  fai 
vacant  districts  in  Thrace,  and  the  municipal  government  vested  in  dba 
9000  who  enjoyed  an  income  to  the  amount  of  L.  60  a  year.  After 
this  the  state  became  manageable,  and  ceased  to  be  torn  by  internal 
convulsion,  although  its  ei^^emal  independence  had  been  previowly 
destroyed.  Nothing  fiuther  is  necessary  to  explain  the  instability  of  dba 
Athenian  councils ;  the  impossibility  of  making  them  tike  any  alepa 
to  ward  off  the  danger  arising  from  the  admisiion  of  Philip,  or  them, 
pid  &11,  and  ultimate  extinction  of  the  Athenian  independcncew— Sm 
Gillies's  History  of  Greece,  v.  S7I. 
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even  the  pressing  danger  of  Roman  power  could  not 
extinguish  the  indelible  hatred  of  the  factions  at  each 
other;  the  arm  of  Hannibal  was  paralysed  by  the 
jealousy  which  withheld  from  him,  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  the  resources  of  conquest ;  and  by  preventing 
him  from  drawing  his  legions  around  Rome,  the  op- 
posite factions,  in  effect,  brought  the  power  of  Rome 
to  the  walls  of  Carthage.  That  celebrated  republic 
is  described  by  Polybius  as  having  uniformly  flourish- 
ed as  long  as  its  popular  energy  was  ruled  and  di- 
rected by  patrician  power  ;  and  its  decay  is  distinct- 
ly placed,  both  by  him  and  the  most  sagacious  of  mo- 
dern observers,  to  the  fatal  increase  of  popular  power, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  permanent  and  irrecon- 
cileable  jealousies  between  the  aristocratic  and  demo- 
cratic factions.* 

Rome  herself,  after  having,  during  several  centuries, 
painfully  risen  to  universal  dominion,  from  the  long 
guidance  of  plebeian  vigour,  by  the  steady  foresight 
of  aristocratic  power,  had  the  seeds  of  destruction  im- 
planted in  her  bosom  by  the  vehement  contests  of 
party  which  followed  the  great  democratic  movement 
in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi ;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
aristocracy  in  those  desolating  civil  wars  which  lasted 
eighty  years,  is  considered  by  the  historian  of  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Empire,  as  the  certain  cause  of  the 
ultimate  ruin  of  the  state.f    Poland,  in  modern  times, 

*  Polybiofl^  iL  563,  564.    Heeren's  Ancient  Nations,  i.  273. 

t  *  In  earlj  timesy"  says  Gibbon, "  the  arms  of  the  people  were  con- 
trolled by  the  authority  of  the  patricians,  and  the  balance  of  freedom 
was  easily  preaenred  in  a  snuill  and  virtuous  community.  The  decline 
of  the  Roman  state  was  very  different  from  its  infiuicy.  An  immense 
and  tamultoous  capital,  a  wide  extent  of  empire,  the  servile  equality 
of  da^Mitiam,  an  army  of  400,000  mercenaries,  and  the  experience  of 
frequent  revolutions." — Gibbon,  ii.  60. 
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has  exhibited  the  most  perfeet  eianqte  of 
power  onagreat  scale,  whidb  is  periuqpw  wmywham  to  he 
met  with*   Its  six  hundred  thaasand  dmeton,  in 
absolute,  unoontrollable  power  was  Tsated,  boni 
ly  the  same  proportion  to  the  sizteoi  millions  of  in* 
habitants  in  the  Polish  empire,  which  the  pwwt 
electors  of  the  British  empire  do  to  its  vast  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  incalculable  power  of  democMcy»  as  a 
spring,  was  never  more  clearly  evinced  in  the  hislsiry 
of  the  world,  than  in  the  brilliant  flashes  which  oee^ 
sionally  illuminated  the  gloom  of  its  natiooal  eiirt- 
ence.    But  Poland,  nevertheless,  feU  a  victim  to  thi 
same  causes  which  had  proved  fatal  to  all  her  demooar 
tic  predecessors ;  the  spring  tore  the  madiine  of  aode^  ' 
in  pieces  from  the  want  of  a  regulating  weight ;  tiie  fiie* 
tions  fought,  as  they  themselves  said,  under  the  bocfc* 
ler ;  but  it  was  under  the  buckler  of  the  M useofil^ 
the  Swede,  or  the  Saxon,  that  they  respectively  rang^ 
ed  themselves  ;  and  the  vehemence  of  domestic  fadioo, 
overcomiDg  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  armed  tbe 
people  against  themselves,  and,  with  unerring  eertair 
ty^  induced  the  consequence  of  foreign  subjugation** 
These  examples,  without  recurring  to  others,  as  to 
which  the  present  generation  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  form  a  solid  judgment,  from  being  themselves  in* 

*  **  Nature,"  said  John  Sobicski,  *  has  ipfted  every  living  cmtor* 
with  the  instiuct  of  self-preservattoD,  and  given  the  most  incoondcr*' 
ble  animals  arms  for  their  defence ;  we  alone  in  the  oniverse  tnni  oat* 
against  ourselves.  That  instinct  b  taken  from  us,  not  by  any  rew^" 
less  force,  not  by  an  inevitable  devtiny,  but  by  a  voluntary  insaniff » 
by  our  oii-u  passions,  by  the  desire  of  mutual  destruction.  Alas !  wfas^ 
will  one  day  be  the  mournful  suprise  of  posterity  to  find  that  from  ih0 
summit  of  glory,  from  the  period  when  the  Polish  name  filled  the  tsaar 
verse,  our  country  has  fallen  into  ruins,  and  &Uen,  alas,  for  ever.*"— Sal* 
^-atuly,  iii.  375,  377. 
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volved  in  the  whirl  of  passing  events,  suggest  a  doubt, 
whether  the  institutions  which  have  given  such  un- 
paralleled vigour  and  energy  to  many  of  the  states  of 
modern  Europe,  do  not  involve  in  themselves  princi- 
ples of  ruin  and  decay,  not  less  vehement  in  their  ac- 
tion and  certain  in  their  effect,  than  the  worst  tyranny 
of  despotic  power ;  and  whether  the  additional  sources 
of  vigour  and  energy  which  a  purer  religion  and  more 
liberal  institutions  have  unquestionably  communicat- 
ed to  the  states  of  later  times,  may  not  have  im- 
parted a  corresponding  and  perhaps  greater  activity 
to  the  causes  of  national  ruin.     Human  corruption,  it 
is  now  too  often  found  by  experience,  turns  the  stream 
of  regeneration  by  its  source  ;    it  does  not  oppose 
the  battery,  but  seizes  the  guns,  and  directs  them 
against  the  enemy.     The  powers  of  knowledge,  the 
energy  of  education,  the  glow  of  patriotism,  the  fer- 
vour of  religion,  are  made  the  main  instruments  of 
action  by  the  selfish  passions  of  the  human  breast ; 
dignified  names  and  a  splendid  colouring  are  given 
to  the  suggestions  of  individual  interest ;  the  vigour 
which  popular  institutions  have  communicated  to  the 
social  system  then  becomes  the  means  of  arming  the 
different  parties  in  the  state  with  stronger  weapons, 
^d  poisoning  their  rancour  against  each  other ;  and 
4e  empire  in  the  end  falls  a  prey  to  the  lethargic  indo- 
^Gc  which  succeeds  the  experience  of  many  revolu- 
tions. 

AVhelher  these  causes  of  evil — of  the  fatal  power 

^f  which  every  free  state  that  has  hitherto  existed 

• 

^  (he  world  has  afforded  melancholy  proof — are 
combated  in  the  European  monarchies,  and  in  our 
own  country  by  causes   of    real   regeneration,   not 
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mere  political  change,  and  principles  of  improrc- 
ment  of  still  greater  energy,  and  sovcreiifu  effica- 
cy, is,  as  yet,  shi-ouded  to  every  mortnl  eye.  Bnt 
this  much  may  with  confidence  be  asserted,  that  Uic 
laws  of  the  moral  world  are  of  permanent  force  and 
eudunng  application  ;  that  every  conimuntty,  and  our 
own  among  the  rest,  bears  in  its  botsom  tbc  seeds  of 
mortality,  if  it  has  not  expelled  the  s«.*ds  of  Tice 
from  the  hearts  of  its  members  ;  that  it  is  sin  wbkb 
ever  numbers  tbe  days  of  nations,  as  it  is  sia  which 
has  brought  death  to  individual  existence  ;  aud  that 
the  means  of  national  regeneration  and  prolongied  i 
existence  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  change  but 
the  purification  of  the  public  heart,  and  tbe  reform  I 
matiou  of  the  universal  mind.  And  whatever  may  be  I 
the  ultimate  fate  of  tbe  Briligh  empire;  whether  length  | 
of  days  is  given  to  her  greatness,  or  increasing  corrup- 
tion is  to  prove  fatal  to  her  power,  her  children  may 
console  themselves  by  the  retk-ction,  that  her  achieve- 
mcnts  in  the  great  cause  of  human  improvement  an 
beyond  the  reach  of  fortune  ;  that  the  deeds  of  her 
arms  are  for  ever  engraven  in  tbe  page  of  hiittor}',  the 
efforts  of  her  genius  iu  the  heart  of  man  ;  that  subse- 
quent discord  cannot  extinguish  tbe  memory  of  for- 
mer unanimity,  or  subsequent  degeneracy  of  departed 
virtue  ;  that  ber  race  is  implanted  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  her  memory  enshrined  in  the  recordi 
of  mankind ;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  her  fohtn 
destiny,  she  has  already  exercised  a  greater  and  mart 
wide-spread  influence  over  the  progress  of  mankiDd) 
than  either  the  geoius  of  Greece,  or  th^  l^oaa  ef 
Rome. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

>N  THE    ACTION    OF    THE    PRINCIPLB    OF    INCREASE  IN 

THE  EAST. 

ARGUMENT. 

General  character  of  Oriental  Oppression— Action  of  the  Principle  of  In- 
rreaac  in  the  Turkish  Empire — In  the  Grecian  Islands— In  Egypt— In  Bar- 
^ory  and  Lybio-^In  Syria  and  Asia  Minor— In  Hindostan- In  Chin^— In 
Japan— In  Persia  and  Affganhistaun. 

It  is  in  the  east  that  oppression  and  misrule  ap- 
pear in  their  most  grievous  form ;  and  that  amidst 
the  choicest  gifts  of  Nature,  and  under  the  influence 
j{  a  perpetual  spring,  the  political  debasement  of 
the  human  species  has  attained  the  utmost  limits. 
In  discussing,  accordingly,  the  situation  of  the  people 
under  the  arbitrary  sway  of  eastern  dynasties,  the 
words  misery  and  servitude  must  be  taken  in  a 
very  different,  and  far  stronger  sense,  than  when  ap- 
plied to  the  states  of  modem  Europe.  Oppressed  and 
degraded  as  the  people  are  in  many  of  these  states, 
their  condition  is  yet  prosperous,  if  compared  with  the 
iot  of  those  unhappy  nations  who  crouch  under  the 
roke  of  Persian  or  Turkish  despotism.  In  the  Euro- 
pean states  there  is  always  some  check  to  the  excesses 
»f  the  rich,  or  the  tyranny  of  the  sovereign ;  in  most 
here  is  something  like  an  administration  of  justice  ; 
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in  all,  the  force  of  public  opinion  exercises  a  salutuy 
control  over  the  oppressive  propensity  of  tlic  lioJdirrs  of 
power.  It  has,  accordingly,  liecn  often  observed,  tbit 
the  most  ilespotie  sovereigns  of  Europe  ivould  not 
venture  to  exercise  those  acts  of  arbitrary  tyranny 
which  were  practised  without  apprehenrtion  by  the 
';  emiwrors  of  Rome.     So  strong,  even  under  the  won* 

governments,  is  the  intluence  of  general  illuminatku), 
and  of  that  progressive  rise  of  the  lower  orders,  whkfa 
has  followed  the  establishment  of  the  Cbrititian  rvfi>  ' 
gion. 

I  But  in  the  dynasties  of  the  east,  no  restraint  upon  the 

poH'er  of  government  anyirhure  appears.     The  power 
of  the  sovereign  is  absolute,  and  the  Kanie  uncuutroUcd 
)  .  authorityis  delegatedtotbeinferiurjurisdictions.  Wltb 

I  the  same  sway  with  which  the  Sultan  rules  in  the  palace, 

the  Aga  rules  in  the  village.  Despotism  ix  broti|:ht 
home  by  the  successive  delegation  of  authority  to  tlw 
cottages  of  the  poor,  and  the  emiJeror  is  not  nion:  wni- 
pulous  in  requiring  an  account  from  his  vizier,  liiMn 
the  private  soldier  or  tax-gatherer,  is  in  wringing 
from  the  labourer  the  fruits  of  his  toih  It  is  a  cook 
mon  saying  in  the  east,  that  the  sword  of  the  Suttra 
does  not  fall  ou  the  dust :  but  the  sn'ord  of  tbeSultai 
falls  on  the  vizier,  and  the  sword  of  the  vizier  fatboa 
the  Pacha,  and  the  sword  of  the  Pacha  falht  on  the 
Aga,  and  the  sword  of  the  Aga  falls  on  the  penunU 
In  consequence  of  this  accumulation  of  opppession,  it 
has  frequently  happened  in  the  cast,  that  the  |>opuhK 
'  tion  haa  bt:t:u  entirely  destroyed,  evcu  iu  couutrie«  die 

most  favoured  by  Nature,  and  in  which  in  andent 
times  the  numbers  of  mankind  were  the  moet  abas- 
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dant.  After  witnessing  the  struggles  of  the  European 
powers  for  the  most  trifling  accession  of  territory,  and 
after  lamenting  the  narrow  limits  within  which  a 
great  population  is  thus  too  often  crowded,  the  Euro- 
pean traveller  sighs  when  he  travei-ses  the  rich  plains 
and  smiling  valleys  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  all  that  is 
useful  and  beautiful  in  Nature  are  found  together,  and 
where  the  only  traces  of  human  habitation  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ruined  temples  or  solitary  columns  which 
rise  above  the  luxuriance  of  the  forest.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting and  important  inquiry  to  examine  the  causes 
of  this  terrible  catastrophe  of  the  human  species  :  and 
how  melancholy  soever  the  survey  may  be,  it  will  not 
be  without  its  consolation,  if  we  can  discern,  in  the  * 
very  misery  which  we  regret,  and  in  the  destruction 
which  has  preceded  it,  the  operation  of  the  same  gene- 
ral laws,  on  which  the  ultimate  welfare  of  mankind  is 
founded. 

I. — Turkey. 

Though  locally  placed  in  great  part  within  the  li- 
mits of  Europe,  the  Turkish  empire  is  truly  an  Asiatic 
dynasty.  Its  religion,  its  manners,  its  laws,  its  lan- 
guage, have  all  sprung  from  an  oriental  origin,  and  the 
state  of  its  population  still  more  clearly  classes  it  with 
the  regions  of  eastern  servitude. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minions the  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  indigent, 
oppressed,  and  wretched.  The  Morea,  once  the  abode 
of  riches,  and  the  theatre  of  splendid  events,  and 
which  preserved  its  population  even  under  the  Venetian 
government,  continued  down  to  its  em^cipation  from 
the  power  of  the  Osmanlis,  a  poor  and  miserable  coun- 
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try.*  Wherever  he  went,  the  traveller  beheld  TiUsgft 
destroyed  by  firemidsword;  in  many  of  the  towns  whole 
suburbs  were  deserted ;  a  traveller  might  often  adraim 
fifteen  leagues  withoitt  meeting  a  single  habitatiwL* 
"  The  owner  of  the  hnt  where  we  lodged,"  saj-s  Claritr, 
"  told  U9,  that  each  male  is  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  of  7* 
piftstres ;  that  for  himself,  having  three  sons,  he  pud  to 
annual  payment  of  280  piastres,  besides  other  coatii* 
butions  ;  that  he  toiled  incessantly  with  his  childrm 
to  gain  enough  to  satisfy  their  demands,  but  toQai 
himself  unable,  after  all  his  endeavours.  Having  said 
this,  the  poor  man  shed  tears  :  asking  us  if  the  tint  | 
would  ever  arrive  M-hen  Greece  might  be  delivered  i 
■  from  the  Mahometan  tyranny ;  adding,  if  we  had  bat 
a  leader,  we  would  flock  together  by  thousands,  aai  ' 
8oon  put  an  end  to  Turkish  dominion."t  The  agri* 
culture  of  the  country,  the  life  of  the  poa-santii,  is  it- 
stroyed  by  outrages  of  the  most  cruel  description.  To 
chase  a  Greek  peasant  from  hia  cottage,  or  kill  bim  on 
the  slightest  pretext;  to  seize  his  wife  and  childrcD, 
and  all  he  is  worth  in  the  world,  was  a  matter  of  sprat 
to  the  Aga  of  the  most  insignificaDt  village.^  Driven 
to  the  depth  of  despair,  the  Moraite  tore  himself  from 
his  country,  and  sought  in  Asia  a  lot  less  unfortonate. 
Vain  hope !  says  Chateaubriand,  throughout  the  wbi^ 
extent  of  the  Turkish  empire  his  condition  is  the 
same ;  be  will  find  Cadis  and  Pachas  even  in  the 
sands  of  Jordan,  and  in  the  deserts  of  Palniyra.|| 

TbeislandofCandia,describedassoflouri3hingiDthe 
ancient  histories,  does  not  contain  at  prenent  150,000 

*  S^my'i  Oruece,  p.  383.  f  Chateaubriwd,  i.  SA8. 

X  ClurLe,  iil  716.        ^  Cbateaubrioud,  i.  956.        \\  Ibid.  L  2M. 
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Greeks.  Yet  it  is  250  leagues  round  ;*  and  nothing  is 
wanting  but  labourers  and  secure  property  to  make  it 
maintain  four  times  its  present  population-!  The  Pa- 
chas are  absolute  4  and  their  sole  object  seems  to  be  to 
enrich  themselves.  With  this  view,  they  make  use  of 
every  pretence  to  extort  money  from  the  Greeks,  who 
are  oppressed  in  a  way  which  is  not  to  be  described ; 
and  the  result  of  this  tyranny  has  been  to  destroy 
the  character  of  the  natives  themselves.  If  one  has 
the  good  fortune  to  acquire  a  little  property,  his  neigh- 
bour endeavours  to  discover  something  whereof  to  ac- 
cuse him  before  the  Pacha,  who  generally  makes 
these  dissensions  a  pretence  to  rob  both  parties.^ 

When  Candia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians, 
Setia,  Gisa,  Petra,  Sisamo,  and  Spbaetica  were  crowded 
towns  ;  now  they  are  obscure  villages.  In  these  days 
it  rivalled  Venice  in  wealth  and  population ;  it  is  now, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  desert.  || 

Under  the  Venetians,  Crete,  though  exceedingly  po- 
pulous, exported  com  to  a  large  extent ;  at  present, 
the  island  is  obliged  to  import  grain.  ^  Its  hundred 
cities  are  spoken  «of  in  ancient  writers :  it  does  not  in 
all  probability  contain  one-fourth  of  its  former  popula- 
tion.** Were  this  island  under  a  better  government, 
men  would  multiply  without  end,  villages  and  ruined 
towns  would  be  rebuilt,  land  would  be  brought  into 
cultivation,  the  arts  would  return  ;  in  a  word,  the  su« 
perb  island  of  Crete  would  revive  from  its  ashes,  f  f 

Few  countries  are  so  favoured  by  Nature  as  the 
island  of  Cyprm*   Com,  wine,  oil,  sugar,  the  metals 

•  Savary,  377.  t  Ibid.  t  Ibid.  375.  §  Ibid. 

II   Ibid.  383.  f  Ibid.  388.  ♦♦  Ibid.  377. 

ft  Thornton's  Turkey ;  Savary,  388. 
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are  its  natural  productions.  It  contains  several  ports, 
all  the  materials  requisite  for  ship-building ;  iu  a 
word,  everything  which  can  render  industry  cither  ex- 
tensive or  profitable.  But  the  tyranny  of  Uie  ^^l^b 
has  counteracted  all  these  natural  advantages.*  Under 
their  despotism  it  is  neither  pcupli-d  uur  cuUlvatei 
From  a  million  of  inhabitants,  the  population  b  re- 
duced to  30,000 :  from  a  climate  which  u-ns  bleated 
with  a  perpetual  spring,  it  is  become  unwholesooK 
and  unpleasant :  from  cities  and  towns  that  almal 
touched  each  other,  it  now  contains  only  scattcrol 
villages  and  heaps  of  ruins  :  from  an  exuberant  aboo* 
dance  of  every  necessary  and  luxury,  the  inhabilaitt 
are  now  reduced  to  indigence  and  want,  f  Nor  ti 
this  cliange  surprising,  when  the  government  of  tin  , 
Turks  is  considered.  The  taxes  which  they  irapoirf 
were  adapted  to  a  much  InrfiLT  pupithitiuM.  \»)iii'h  tlien 
existed,  and  have  not  been  diminished  when  the  nam- 
ber  has  lessened.  This  increases  to  an  indefinite  d^ 
gree  the  burden  on  those  who  remain  ;  and  such  tu> 
been  the  effect  of  the  misery  of  the  country,  and  a( 
the  emigration  which  it  has  occasioned,  that  the  id- 
vantages  and  productions  of  the  climate  have  not  been 
able  to  withstand  them.  } 

"  Few  words,"  says  Clarke,  "  may  forcibly  describe 
the  situation  of  Cyprus.  Agriculture  neglected,  in- 
habitants oppressed,  population  destroyed,  pestiferoos 
air,  contagion,  poverty,  indolence,  desolation.  Instead 
of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  land,  once  the  paradise  td 
the  Levant,  there  is  hardly  upon  eartl^  more  wretched 
spot  than  it  now  exhibits.^  The  soil,  though  n^lected, 

•  Thevcnot'i  Travel*,  i. 
t  Du  Tott.ii.  138. 
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s  exceedingly  rich  iti  its  nature.  But  the  Greeks  are 
»o  oppressed  by  their  Turkish  masters,  that  they  dare 
not  cultivate  the  land  ;  the  harvest  would  instantly 
be  taken  from  them  if  they  did.  Their  whole  aim 
seems  to  be  to  scrape  together  in  a  whole  year  as  much 
^s  will  pay  their  tax  to  the  governor.  In  case  of  their 
inability  to  pay  this  tax,  the  inhabitants  are  punished 
by  torture ;  to  avoid-  this  they  fly  the  island.  So 
many  emigrations  of  this  sort  happen  during  the  year, 
that  the  population  of  all  Cyprus  rarely  exceeds 
60,000  persons;  a  number  formerly  insufficient  to  have 
peopled  one  of  its  towns.  The  sight  of  such  a  barren 
tract  of  the  finest  land,  suggests  interesting  reflections 
to  the  moral  philosopher,  thus  viewing  the  horrid  con- 
sequences of  barbarian  power."  * 

The  condition  of  Rhodes  may  illustrate  the  general 
situation  of  the  Turkish  provinces.  The  Pacha  is 
the  govemor-general  of  the  island,  and  he  possesses 
absolute  power,  f  He  may  be  guilty  of  the  utmost 
excesses  of  tyranny  without  fear  of  punishment  or 
control.:]:  He  has  but  to  command,  and  assure  the 
husbandman  of  his  protection,  and  agriculture  would 
flourish.  But  he  holds  his  office  by  a  precarious  te- 
nure ;  he  knows  not  whether  he  may  be  in  his  govern- 
ment to-morrow,  and  he  is  fearful  of  labouring  for 
the  benefit  of  his  successor.  Besides  this,  the  misery 
of  the  country  is  the  source  of  his  wealth.  As  the 
island  does  not  furnish  grain  for  the  support  of  its 
inhabitants,  he  purchases  the  com  of  Caramania, 
which  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  at  a  low  rate,  and 
he  conveys  this  to  market  in  small  quantities  to  en- 

*  Clarke,  iL  341.  t  Savary,  90.  t  Ibid. 
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hance  the  price.  •  And  what  is  still  worse,  tlic  rate 
fixed  for  the  first  bushel  of  the  new  crop  serves  as  tfic 
standard  for  all  that  is  sold  during  the  year  ;  and  thi^ 
must  not  be  departed  from,  though  half  the  people 
should  perish,  'f  This  monopoly,  which  rapidlr  ea- 
riches  those  wlio  are  concerned  iu  it,  is  productiTeof 
the  most  fatal  consequences  to  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  every  species  of  industry.  Another  grievance  of 
the  severest  kind  is  the  continual  Berviees  of  the  Ni- 
zam :  the  wages  of  the  people  are  half  sequestrated  b}' 
him  ;  and  he  raises  the  price  of  the  gottds  he  selb  U> 
fifty  times  their  prime  cost.  In  consequence  of  thii 
accumulation  of  evils,  the  cries  of  the  oppressed  art 
heard  on  all  sides,  but  they  are  disregarded  :  the  op- 
pressor purchases  protection  with  money,  and  the 
profits  of  his  crime  secure  impunity,  j:  The  effects 
of  this  tyranny  may  be  distinctly  read  in  the  nsped 
of  the  population.  The  universal  poverty  and  frij;til- 
ful  depopulation  of  the  island  are  indelible  raarli 
of  the  vices  of  this  goveniment.  In  place  of  the 
population  with  which  it  formerly  abounded,  it 
contains  only  36,500  inhabitants :  its  revenue  atij 
90,000  piastres,  of  which  34,000  go  to  the  Grand  Seig> 
nior.  Nor  are  the  inbabitants  to  be  blamed  for  in- 
dolence :  they  are  utterly  unable  to  attempt  anytbing 
for  public  or  private  advantage :  a  few  miserable 
wretches  only  wander  over  the  plains  of  this  once 
flourishing  paradise.  ^  This,  indeed,  is  the  general 
system  of  the  Turkish  empire :  the  capital  ove^fiowt 
with  riches,  tehile  tlte  provinces  languish  in  the  most 
extreme  poverty,  fj 

•  Savary,  100.        t  Ibid.        t  Ilnd.  103.        J  Ibid.        \\  Ibiil- 
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On  the  mainland  of  Turkey  the  Greeks  leave  the 
greater  part  of  their  fields  uncultivated  and  waste. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  they  have  no  inducement  to  labour.  If 
they  should  sow  or  plant  they  would  be  deemed  rich, 
and  the  Aga  would  find  a  pretence  for  seizing  their 
property.*  It  is  hardly  conceivable  to  what  a  length 
this  dread  of  displaying  wealth  is  carried  in  the  Otto- 
man empire.  "  If  a  bridge  falls,"  says  Chateaubriand, 
**  no  one  repairs  it:  the  work  would  denote  wealth  in  the 
proprietor.  I  have  actually  seen  Greek  captains  ex- 
pose themselves  to  shipwreck  in  consequence  of  their 
rigging  being  torn,  rather  than  repair  it :  to  such  a 
length  do  they  carry  the  dread  of  displaying  any  ap* 
pearance  of  wealth  or  industry."! 

In  the  rich  plain  of  Romelia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  cultivation  is  beyond  measure  wretch- 
ed.:}: The  Grand  Seignior  publicly  monopolizes  all  the 
com,  and  with  it  furnishes  the  capital.  He  draws  his 
supplies  from  the  maritime  provinces,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  a  kind  of  tax  called  Ichtirach,  consisting  in  the 
obligation  to  deliver  to  the  Sultan,  at  a  very  low  rate, 
a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  which  he  retails  to  others.^ 
The  consequence  of  this  sjrstem  likewise  is,  that  all 
exportation  of  com  is  prohibited :  and  on  occasion  of 
a  late  scarcity,  orders  were  issued  to  seize  all  the  grain 
reserved  by  the  farmers  to  sow  the  land.||  Under 
such  management  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital  affords  no  encouragement 
to  the  poor  cultivators  of  Romelia. 

•  Savary,  50. 

t  Chateaubriand^  i.  268.  %  Travels  in  Crimea,  &c.  128. 

§  Thornton's  Turkey.    De  Tott,  i.  35.  ||  Ibid. 
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Wallachia  and  Moldavia  have  been  ever  i^ince  tbey 
were  subjected  to  the  Turks  in  tlie  moHt  niiscrable  and 
indigent  condition  :  so  miserable,  indeed,  as  ivuuld  be 
altogether  inconceivable,  when  the  excellence  of  tbt 
soil  is  considered,  if  eastern  despotism  did  not  explain 
anything.*     The  old  chronicles  of  the  country  nhtt, 
that  this  province  once  could  muster  40,000  figtttiiij; 
men  :  the  bispodar  or  governor  could  not  now  asst>mb]« 
a  fourth  part  of  this  number.     For  a  series  of  yean 
the  population  has  been  gradually  derren.iing;  and  in 
a  »ipace  of  600  leagues  in  circumference  thi.s  voanHf 
docs  not  maintain  600,000  souls.f     Nor  wilt  this  d^ 
population  appear  extraordinary,  when  the  oppmtsidi 
to  which  they  are  subjected  is  considered.     The  com* 
try  is  governed  hy  a  hitpodar  or  governor  ;  and  ihi 
proprietors  of  the  soil  are  termed  boyards.     The  hi*- 
podiir  is  obliged  to  \n\y  a  cfrl;iin  niinun)  (ribiile  or  re* 
venue  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  this  tax  is  levied  ii^ 
the  most  burdensome  manner.     Both  provinces  faar^ 
a  governor,  and  under  each  are  a  variety  of  inferior 
dignitaries,  each  presiding  overa  little  district.   Tbes^ 
governors,  both  superiorand  inferior,  have  too  often  nc^ 
other  object  but  to  rob  and  defraud  whoever  they  c&d^ — ' 
They  bring,  prosecutions  against  the  wealthy,  whone— ' 
ver  can  terminate  them  but  by  paying  money  ;  and  tO"^ 
avoid  this  evil,  the  merchants  and  traders  are  obliged 
incessantly  to  make  presents  to  their  superiors.^    In- 
deed, it  may  safely  be  said,  that  not  only  the  main  ob- 
ject, but  the  sole  art  of  these  governors  and  sub-gover- 
nors, is  to  rob  and  plunder  the  people,  by  seizing  eveiy 
opportunity  of  satisfying  their  devouring  rapacity.^ 

•  TimTda  ia  the  CrimM,  858.  f  Ibid.  336,  270. 

t  \ti\A.  338.  }  De  Ton,  i.  39. 
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These  unhappy  provinces  are  frequently  set  up  to 
sale :  a  lars;e  price  is  given  by  the  purchaser,  who  pays 
25  per  cent  for  the  money  which  he  is  obliged  to  ad- 
vance, and  the  whole  of  this  is  in  a  short  time  wrung 
out  of  the  people.     Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  accord- 
ingly, are  more  heavily  taxed  than  in  their  most  pros- 
perous days :  and  when  the  incredible  diminution  in 
their  numbers  and  wealth  are  considered,  it  may  be 
imagined  how  severely  these  imposts  press  upon  those 
who  remain.*     It  would  seem  as  if  despotism,  intent 
on  the  destruction  of  its  prey,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
increase  its  exactions  in  proportion  as  men  diminish- 
ed in  numbers  and  wealth.     As  I  traversed  Moldavia, 
I  beheld'  them  gathering  the  eleventh  capitation  for 
the  year,  though  it  was  only  October.f 

The  boyards  or  proprietors,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  protect,  join  in  the  pillage  of  their  people.  They 
live  in  the  capital.    Their  object  is  to  reimburse  them- 
selves  for  the  sums  they  are  compelled  to  pay  to  go- 
v^emment ;  and  these  local  impositions,  joined  to  the 
sums  which  the  prince  levies  to  pay  his  tribute,  over- 
burden Moldavia  to  such  a  degree,  that,  rich  as  it  is, 
tfae  soil  is  incapable  of  maintaining  it4     The  natural 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  people  are  everywhere 
involved  in  the  utmost  indigence,  with  the  exception 
^f  tbe  boyards  and  governors,  who  are,  at  the  same 
^^m^  great  proprietors  and  cruel  tax-gatherers.^ 

T'hese  different  grievances,  when  acting  with  unit- 

^  ^orce :  the  taxes  which  the  hispodar  is  obliged  to 

levy  to  pay  his  annual  tribute :  the  tyrannical  man- 

^^^     in  which  they  are  collected,  the  oppressions  of 

Ite    boyards,  the  bloody  wars  of  which   the  coun- 

•   De  Tott,  i  30.  t  l^d.  J  Jbid.  i.  39.  §  Jbid. 
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try  has  lately  been  the  theatre,  all  contribute  to  di- 
minisli  and  impoverish  the  population.  *  In  cub* 
seiftience  of  these  disastrous  circumstances,  agricoi- 
ture  has  from  time  immemorial  been  neglected  is 
these  magnificent  provinces,  though  they  an  bf 
nature  the  richest  part  of  the  Turkish  domiuioot. 
The  coutinued  labour  of  an  improved  cultivation,  aiul 
the  rotation  of  crops,  are  utterly  unknown,  f  StU 
more  than  one-fortieth  of  the  land  is  umler  tiUogt ; 
for  no  cultivator  so^vs  more  than  he  tliioks  will  be 
sufficient  to  supply  himself  and  hix  family  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  from  a  conviction  that  the  boyardi 
will  seize  any  thing  like  a  auperiluous  store, — and 
awful  ex]]erience  teaches  them  that  this  appreheaska 
is  well  fouuded4 

It  is  in  consequence  of  these  causes  that  anigntioD 
is  so  common  from  these  provinces  iiito  the  adjoiiiinf^ 
countries  of  Austria  and  Russia.  Yet  in  spite  of  thii 
emigration,  and  of  the  unexampled  severity  of  govern* 
ment,  it  is  wonderful  with  what  promptitude  popula- 
tion, if  allowed  to  augment,  makes  up  for  any  casuil 
losses ;  aod  bow  speedily  all  traces  of  war  are  obliterat- 
ed by  the  riches  of  Nature,  j  We  may  learn  from  thii 
fact  both  the  fertility  and  natural  capacities  of  the  soil 
and  climate  which  repair  these  disasters ;  and  apinv* 
ciate,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  these  transiloi/ 
evils  are  compen8ated,howdeep-rooted is  tbeoppressim 
which  permanently  desolates  these  delightful  r^ons. 
The  population  is  muck  more  numerous  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  than  in 
the  plains,  notwithstanding  their  being  so  much  len 

*  Travels  in  Crimea,  870.  f  Ibid.  £5S. 

I  Thornton'*  Sut«  uf  Turkey.    Travelii  in  Crimea,  p.  SMl 

§  Travols  in  Crime*,  84. 
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*ertile :  and  this  arisyes  from  the  mountains  affording 
the  inhabitants  some  protection  from  the  fury  of  the 
Turkish  soldiery,  who  dare  not  dare  to  follow  the  in- 
habitants into  these  asylums  of  industry  and  indepen- 
dence.* 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  over  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  and  give  a  repetition  of  the 
same  scenes  of  oppression  and  of  misfortune.  It  may 
be  observed  almost  universally  of  the  Ottoman  domi- 
nions that  the  very  sowing  of  the  ground  is  a  scene  of 
strife ;  that  the  sower  or  reaper  are  alike  exposed  to 
pillage ;  and  that  the  implements  of  husbandry  are 
not  more  essential  to  harvest  than  the  carbine,  the 
pistol,  and  the  sabre,  f  One  continued  system  of 
plunder  and  oppression  begins  at  the  throne,  and  de- 
scends through  aU  the  inferior  officers.  The  govern- 
ment may  be  considered  as  an  army  encamped,  the 
general  of  which  issues  orders  to  forage  the  country.^ 
It  is  attentive  only  to  strip  the  governors  of  the 
wealth  whichhas  been  the  produce  of  their  extortion. 
If  a  complaint  is  made,  the  people  may  sometimes  ob- 
tain the  punishmetit  of  the  guilty  functionary,  but 
never  the  restitution  of  his  plunder.^  The  complainers 
get  nothing  but  the  head  of  the  criminal,  and  the  new 
governor  soon  makes  them  regret  the  old.  The  whole 
^system  of  finance  in  Turkey  consists  in  placing  a  cer- 
<a«»  number  of  spunges  -  on  the  ground^  which,  by 
funking  up  the  dew,  gives  the  sovereign  an  opportu^ 
^idy  of  collecting  it,  by  squeemng  it  into  a  reservoir, 
'^  which  lie  alone  keeps  the  key.^ 

In  pursuance  of  thia  system  the  government  uniform- 

^  Travels  in  Crimea,  261.  f  Clarke's  Travels,  i.  375. 

t  De  Tott,  ii.  20.  $  Ibid.  ii.  142.  ||  n)id.  i.  132. 
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ly  connives  at  the  extortions  of  inferior  officers,  because 
they  constitute  a  considerable  source  of  the  Sullim'i 
wealth.  Not  only  is  it  an  invariable  rule  that  notliiaf 
which  is  seized  can  ever  be  restored  to  the  oppressed  bj" 
the  sovereign,  but  the  produce  of  the  extortion  ofwa 
purchases  impunity.  *  The  soldiery  in  diiitant  quar- 
ters generally  usurp  the  public  authority ;  but  their 
opposition  to  the  Grand  Seignior  is  far  from  diininUb* 
iug  the  despotism  uuder  which  the  people  suffer.  The 
Janizary,  Aga,  and  every  private  soldier  under  ihon 
only  become  so  many  tyrants,  whom  the  Porte  o{>poM 
with  caution,  whom  tlie  Pacha  fears,  and  who  aretbe 
terror  of  the  whole  country.f  The  iH-rmaneut  garri- 
sons kept  by  the  Turks,  joined  to  the  want  of  disci- 
pline among  the  troops,  give  them  u  sort  of  propertf 
in  the  place  where  they  are  stationed  :  thoy  ihcrea* 
ercise  rights  consecrated  by  custom,  u'hich  they  uoltt 
to  maintain,  though  utterly  subversive  of  the  peict 
and  good  order  of  the  state.j: 

It  is  to  the  government  alone,  founded  as  it  hi  on 
an  oppressive  religion,  that  we  are  to  impute  the  sla- 
very of  some,  the  tyranny  of  others,  the  vices  of  alU 
The  Gret'ks  and  Armenians,  excluded  from  civil  em- 
ployments, threatened  incessantly  with  the  loss  of  iheic 
lives  and  their  fortunes,  have  almost  everywhere  be- 
come cringing  through  fear.     The  sale  of  all  empiaf' 
ineats,  aod  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  they  ar* 
held,  converts  the  depositaries  of  authority  into  oppretf' 
sors.     Justice  is  venal,  because  the  Cadis  have  beef 
laid  under  contributioD.    All  persons  who  receive  ptf^ 
from  the  Sultan,  from  the  Janizary  upwards,  are  liable 

•  Da  Tott,  ii.  I«.     Eton*«  PreMnt  Sute  of  Turkey,  p.  7S, 
t  De  Tott,  ii.  1(7.  X  Ibid.  ii.  14S. 

&  Olivier'iTnrelt,  i.  819. 
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instaDt  to  death  and  confiscation.  *  This  in- 
fear,  and  prompts  those  in  office  to  make  the 
of  what  they  hold  by  so  frail  a  tenure,  f  The 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  their  miseries,  spring, 
reat  degree,  from  the  oppression  of  Government, 
ler  the  influence  of  so  many  concurring  causes, 
ossible,  that  the  population  of  the  Turkish  do- 
as  might  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  were  it 
r  some  causes  which  have  an  opposite  tendency, 
g  these,  the  institution  of  Azams  is  one  of  the 
mportant,  and  may  safely  be  said  to  have  delay- 
ruin  of  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces*:]:  It  is 
ty  of  these  officers  to  watch  over  the  safety  ofin- 
lals,  and  defend  them  from  the  unjust  enterprises 
Pacha.^  The  Jews  and  Christians  have  their 
also,  but  an  unjust  accusation  against  them  is 
1  terminated  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  sum  of 
\  It  too  often  happens,  however,  that  the 
is  in  league  with  the  Pacha  against  the  people, 
iius  have  no  redress  whatever.  In  towns,  again, 
^ety  of  individuals  is  much  increased,  by  all  those 
ry  trade  being  united  in  a  corporation,  the  chiefs 
ich  watch  over  the  individuals  composing  it  ;|) 
is  to  this  cause,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  re- 
ible  difference,  observable  in  every  part  of  the 
lan  empire,  between  the  numbers,  industry,  and 
rt  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  compared  with 
who  dwell  in  the  country.^ 
.  by  far  the  most  important  circumstance  which 
ry  age  has  limited  the  oppression  of  the  Turk- 
vemment,  is  the  village  system,  which  prevails 
b  universally  over  the  east,  and  may  be  consider- 

rier's  TraTels,  L  219.        f  IWd.        J  Rid.  201.        §  Ibid. 
I.  t  Volney's  Syria, &c.  Olivier,!. 201. 
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ed  as  the  greatest  blessing  and  grand  distinction  ul 
oriental  civilisation.  By  this  institution,  which  pr^ 
vailed  also  in  tlie  Koraan  empire,  ttiv  wliole  couutr}' 
is  divided  into  little  coiimiuniiii-s,  who  pay  a  certain 
fixed  tax  or  rather  tribntu  to  the  goveriinient  or  IV 
cha,  in  cousidenuion  of  which  tliey  are  relieved  from 
all  further  exaction  on  the  part  of  these  officers.  The 
proportion  in  which  each  individual  in  the  comma- 
oity  is  to  bear  his  share  of  this  burden  is  ascertain- 
ed with  nicety,  and,  iugeueral,  faithfully  observed.  Pro- 
bably the  wisdom  of  man  could  not  devise  any  otha 
system  equally  well  calculated  to  shelter  the  poor  ii 
despotic  countries  from  the  oppression  of  the  pofrejfnL 
As  long  as  society  is  progressive,  or  even  stationaiyi 
it  operates  in  general  as  a  very  effectual  protection; 
but  when  the  desolations  of  war,  or  the  j^incUng 
tyranny  of  government,  have  rendered  citliivatiuo 
rclcugi'adc,  it  hccoincct  tlic  Boun.-c  of  givat  and  iif 
creasing  oppression  ;  for  government  will  admit  of  M 
diminution  in  the  total  amount  of  the  tribute  froB 
each  community,  and,  consequently,  if  a  considenbk 
part  of  its  members  are  dispersed  or  destroyed,  the 
burden  comes  to  fall  with  increasing,  sometimes  is* 
tolerable,  severity,  upon  those  who  remain.  It  was  li> 
this  cause  thatthedecline  of  agriculture  and  populatioa 
in  the  Roman  provinces  has  been  ascribed  by  the  inott 
enlightened  of  its  historians.*  And  the  same  cimUD- 
stance  is  considered  by  recent  observers  as  the  cai» 
of  the  still  swifter  decay  of  industry  and  the  uurabei* 
of  mankind  in  the  Turkish  dominions  in  recent  timo-t 
There  are  limits  also  imposed  to  devastation  ui 
tyranny,  in  consequence  of  the  force  of  custom  in  soa" 

*  Uibbon,  tI.  173,  174  j  Si*monili,  llUt.  de  France,  i.  I7t,  171. 
t  Walth,  \0i,  103. 
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nstances,  and  the  influence  of  the  protection  of  re- 
igion  in  others.     Property  vested  in  mortmain,  in  the 
lands  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  is  in  general  tolerably 
jecure,  and  it  is  with  them,  that  the  little  capital  which 
irises  from  trade  or  commerce  is  commonly  invested. 
But  this  secure  place  of  deposit  benefits  those  only 
srhohave  the  means  of  making  money,  who  are  a  very 
limited  part  of  the  inhabitants  :  and  the  principal  cir- 
mmstance  which  gives  security  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people  in  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and  generally 
speaking,  ^roughout  the  east,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
security  afforded  by  the  mountain  ranges  which  in- 
tersect many  parts  of  the  country.     In  their  valleys, 
where  a  genial  climate  affords  plentiful  means  of  sub- 
sistence, industry  is  so  far  protected  by  the  difficulty 
>f  access,  as  to  afford  the  labourer  a  tolerable  security 
>f  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  toil.    Generally  speaking, 
tccordingly,  thehilldistricts  of  Turkey,  both  in  Europe 
ind  Asia,  are  far  better  cultivated  than  the  plains ;  and 
o  strongly  had  this  cause,  coupled  with  the  increasing 
weakness  of  the  Ottoman  government,  come  to  ope- 
rate upon  the  Greek  provinces,  that  for  the  thirty  years 
immediately  preceding  the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek 
Revolution,  the  progress  of  its  inhabitants  in  num- 
^Ts  and  opulence  had  been  very  remarkable.     But  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  oppression  to  which  the  cities 
and  plains  are  subject,  and  its  extraordinary  effect  in 
destroying  the  numbers,  and  checking  the  growth  of 
'Unkind,  decisive  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact, 
thatthe  Turkish  empire,  which  in  Europeand  Asiaem- 
^ces  815,000  square  miles,  contains  only  25,000,000 
^habitants,  being  at  the  rate  of  28  to  the  square  mile, 

^^itainly  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  population  it  contained 

• 

^  the  days  of  the  Roman  and  Persian  empires,  and 
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hardly  more  than  a  tenth  of  what  is  at  diis 
to  be  found  in  many  countries  of  modem  Europe,  poi- 
sessing  fewer  advantages  of  climate  and  Boil,  batwhatt 
nevertheless,  all  classes  of  the  people  enjoy  oonpank 
tive  affluence  and  comfort.* 

Amidst  the  general  and  melancholy  featora  of  »• 
sery  which  characterize  the  Turidsh  dominions,  it  ii 
pleasing  to  observe  some  insulated  exilm(de8of  gretto 
prosperity  in  those  situations,  which;  from  their  n* 
moteness  or  other  causes,  are  less  exposi^  to  tlie  tf* 
ranny  of  the  Turkish  soldiers.     Bulgaria  is  a  my 
mountainous  country,  but  highly  cultivated,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  active  and  laborious.!  There  is  a  wnA 
greater  proportion  of  villages  and  lands  in  tilli^  dm 
in  the  adjoining  countries  of  Wallachia  and  MddafiSi 
in  consequence  not  only  of  its  being  less  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  war,  but  more  withdrawn  from  the  op- 
pressions of  the  Turkish  Governraent,  and  few  dis- 
tricts of  £urope  exhibit  more  cultivation,  and  a  great- 
er density  of  population,  than  the  broad  mountain 
range  of  the  Balkan4     ^^  the  sequestered  valkp 
of  this   province,    the   peasant   lives    secure  in  his 
hut,  and  enjoys  a  tolerable  certainty  of  reaping  the 
fruits  of  his  toil.     In  the  island  of  Cazas,  in  like 
manner,  the  inhabitants,  though  subject  to  the  Grand 
Seignior,  are  not  oppressed,  because,  by  reason  of 
there  being  no  fort,  the  Turks  do  not  dwell  on  the 
island.^    To  this  fortunate  circumstance  alone  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  liberty^  tranquilUhj,  mid  happincsM  ttkkk 
prevails.     The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  neat, 
roomy,  and    substantial.     Everything  in   this  little 
island  wears  an  air  of  industry,  security,  and  comfort. 
"  I  have  visited,"  says  Savary,  "  countries  on  which 

•  Maltc  BruD,  i  4, and  Humboldt,  Nout.  £»p.  xi.  5^,  and  App.  No.  T\ 
t  TrmveU  in  Crimea,  118.        %  Ibid.         $  Savary*8  Or«cc»,  141 
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liberal  Nature  has  exhausted  all  its  treasures,  and 
everywhere  have  found  nations  unhappy^  not  hy  their 
own  faulty  not  hy  the  sterility  of  the  soiU  hut  hy  the 
vices  of  Government.  In  the  midst  of  slaves  crouching 
beneath  the  Ottoman  yoke,  I  have  found  a  rock,  not 
three  leagues  in  circumference,  on  which  the  Turk 
has  not  set  his  foot,  and  which  is  inhabited  by  a  free 
and  happy  people."* 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  Turkish  empire  in 
Europe ;  and  melancholy  as  the  picture  which  it  ex- 
hibits is  of  the  present  condition  of  the  human  race, 
it  is  yet  fraught  with  lessons  of  no  inconsiderable  im- 
portance.    In  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  the  in- 
habitants of  these  delightful  regions,  once  the  abode 
of  liberty,  of  wealth,  and  of  happiness,  we  discern  the 
necessary  and  never-failing  effects  of  universal  igno- 
rance and  despotic  power  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
human  species.     We  perceive,  that,  for  the  want  of 
these  blessings,  no  riches  of  nature,  no  advantages  of 
situation,  no  mildness  of  climate,  can  afford  any  com- 
pensation.    It  is  plain,  that,  under  the  influence  of 
despotic  power,  the  human  species  is  as  wretched  and 
as  degraded  in  the  most  favourable  as  in  the  least  fa- 
vourable situations  ;  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
or  the  plains  of  Romelia,  as  under  the  rigours  and 
amidst  the  desolation  of  a  Siberian  winter.     After 
comparing  the  present  situation  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, with  the  bright  picture  of  Greece  in   the  age 
of  Miltiades  or  Themistocles,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  situation  of  the  free  kingdoms  of  Europe 
at  the  present  moment,  on  the  other,   we  discern 
the  true  causes  of  the  welfare  or  the  suffering  of  the 
human  species :  and  from  the  melancholy  survey  of 

♦  Savary's  Greece,  141. 
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the  ruins  of  national  happinesst  we  shoidd  feel  a 
deeper  thankfulness  for  the  means  of  puUic  prospcri^ 
which  we  possess,  and  for  the  influenoe  of  that  reli- 
gion, by  which,  so  long  as  its  precepts  are  obserred,  ci- 
vilisation has  been  placed  in  our  countries  upon  an  im- 
perishable foundation. 

11. — ^Egvpt. 

It  is  the  melancholy  task  of  those  who  examine  the 
situation  of  mankind  under  the  dynasties  of  the  etft, 
to  repeat,  in  almost  every  country,  the  same  detail  of 
oppression,  of  injustice,  and  of  suffering.  Almost  everf> 
where  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  are  oppressed  If 
their  superiors  ;  and  it  depends  upon  the  d^ree  of  thtf .. 
tyranny,  whether  the  numbers  of  mankind  are  scaotf  ^ 
or  numerous  :  whether  the  principle  of  population  ii 
absolutely  checked  by  the  force  of  despotic  tyranny: 
or  suffered  to  develope  itself,  and  occasion  the  inulti* 
plication  of  an  indigent  and  redundant  population. 

The  kingdoms  composing  the  Turkish  empire  afford 
the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion :  and  of  these  none  exhibits  a  more  remarkable 
example  than  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  From  our earli- 
est  years,  we  have  heard  of  the  wealth,  the  power,  and 
the  vast  population  of  this  celebrated  country ;  and 
the  Pyramids  stand  eternal  monuments  of  the  opu- 
lence which  it  had  attained  in  the  remotest  periods  of 
human  existence.     But  on  turning  to  the  expefience 
of  modern  times,  a  very  different  spectacle  exhibits  it- 
self.    We  behold  this  magnificent  country,  on  which 
nature  has  lavished  her  richest  gifts,  languishing  un* 
dcr  the  tyranny  of  oriental  despotism  :  and  the  descen- 
dants of  those  multitudes  who  erected  the  stupendous 
monuments  of  Egyptian  power,  thinly  scattered  over 
the  plains  which  are  yet  loaded  with  the  riches  of  au 
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uudecayiDg  soil.  Amidst  the  utmost  profusion  of  the 
ineaDS  of  subsistence,  the  peasants  are  wretched  and 
indigent  in  the  extreme ;  the  scantiness  of  their  num- 
bers, when  compared  with  the  riches  of  nature,  affords 
no  alleviation  to  their  sufferings ;  and  they  afford  a 
memorable  example  of  the  greatest  excess  of  human 
misery,  arising  solely  from  the  oppression  of  the  poorer 
classes.* 

Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  differ  much  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  one  respect  they  are  en- 
tirely in  unison  ;  in  the  degradation  and  misery  of  the 
people.  Their  houses  are  built  of  mud,  with  walls 
^tfrdly  rising  above  the  ground  ;  their  inmates  are 
ibr  the  most  part  naked,t  or  clothed  only  in  the  most 
wretched  rags.J:  From  the  poverty  which  universally 
prevails,  the  arts  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  :  the 
production  of  rose-water,  of  mats,  and  of  some  clumsy 
carpets,  forms  the  whole  of  their  manufactures. ^  *'  I 
have  seen,"  says  Savary,  "  a  poor  woman,  who  had 
only  a  jar  and  a  few  mats  in  the  world  ;  some  soldiers 
demanded  her  tax ;  and  on  searching  her  hovel,  disco« 
vered  a  bag  of  rice,  which  they  carried  off.  She  dashed 
her  child  on  the  ground  to  save  it  from  starving,  and  bid 
its  blood  be  on  their  heads."  ||  The  only  dress  of  the 
natives  is  a  linen  frock  dyed  blue :  of  luxuries  or  com- 
forts of  any  description  they  have  no  conception.^ 

Notwithstanding  this  indigence  of  the  people,  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  the  population  of  Egypt,  great  as  it 
is,  has  much  declined  since  the  periods  of  its  ancient 
prosperity.  The  provinces  of  Heraclea  and  Arsinoe 
are  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  former  extent ;   and 

•  Savaiy's  EfO^pt,  519.  Sonnini,  iii.  25,274,  &c.     Legli's  Travels  in 
Egypt,  42. 

t  Sonnini,  iii.  25.  J  Savary,  i.  542.  0  Ibid.  i.  521. 

II  Ibid*  528.  T  De  Tott,  ii.  68. 
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every  year  the  sands  of  Lybia  rob  Upper  Egypt  of  a 
portion  of  its  domain.*  In  traversing  the  provineei 
of  this  country,  the  traveller  behdda  the  marks  of  an- 
cient cultivation,  in  tracts  which  are  now  nothing  kit 
sand  ;  columns,  temples,  and  the  remains  of  dtitt^ 
pear  in  ruins  in  the  midst  of  desert8«f  The  dimita^ 
the  soil,  the  waters,  are  the  same :  the  laws  and  sfh 
tern  of  government  only  are  changed4 

The  population  as  it  exists  at  present  is  entiidy 
owing  to  the  unaided  bounty  of  natute.    Whatefcr 
in  other  states  could  be  effected  only  by  a  govemnMat 
ably  formed,  and  constantly  guided  by  the  prindpkiof 
justice,  in  Egypt  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  8oiL| 
The  riches  of  its  productions  satisfies  in  some  meame 
the  rapacity  of  the  governors,  and  screens  the  people 
from  the  full  effects  of  their  tyranny.  ||     Nature  seesM 
to  render  labour  almost  superfluous,  so  luxuriant  is  the 
produce  which  it  spontaneously  bears.     As  soon  as  the 
rice  in  Lower  Egypt  is  cut,  the  inhabitants  sow  a 
species  of  trefoil,  wliich  yields  three  successive  cropi 
before  it  again  resigns  its  place  to  the  rice.    Of  these 
crops  the  second  is  the  most  luxuriant.^  That  portion 
of  Lower  Egypt  called  the  Delta,  exhibits  the  most 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  vegetable  luxuriance.  Every- 
where are  to  be  seen  the  signs  of  an  early  cultivatioDi 
of  an  eternal  spring,  of  a  fertility  incessantly  rench 
vated.**     Great  as  the  fertility  is  in  this  district,  it  i* 
still  greater  in  the  provinces  of  Upper  Egypt.     Th^ 
returns  of  agriculture  have  been  there  estimated  a  ^ 
80  to  1  :f  f  and  the  most  moderate  calculations  shoi^ 
an  average  return  of  25  or  30  to  14+     When  th^ 

•  Savary,  i.  5 JO.  f  Personal  knowleilge;  Niebuhr,  i.  77. 

i  Sa\Tiry,  i.  519.  }  Dc  Tott,  ii.  (J6.         ||    Ibiil. 

^  Sonnini,  L  23«.         -  Ibid.  L  212. 

tt  Savary,  i-  37.S.  XX  Sonnini,  iii.  197. 
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Top  yields  only  20  to  1,  the  cultivators  complain  of 
he  scantiness  of  their  returns.  *  Even  this  fertility 
vould  easily  admit  of  increase  :  for  great  as  it  is»  it 
s  the  spontaneous  gift  of  Nature :  the  means  of  irriga- 
ion  which  are  required  in  so  warm  a  climate  are 
leglected  or  lost :  ignorant  and  lazy,  the  husbandmen 
enow  not  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful of  all  soils  :  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  many  crops 
ronstantly  come  to  maturity  in  the  same  year :  so  in- 
exhaustible are  the  riches  which  Providence  has  la- 
irished  upon  mankind .f 

The  decay  and  miserable  condition  of  the  popula- 
;ion  will  easily  be  understood,  when  the  oppressions 
^o  which  they  are  subjected  are  considered.     In  the 
ifteenth  century,  Egypt,  after  all  the   revolutions 
yvhich  it  had  undergone,  was  comparatively  rich  and 
[K>pulous  :  but  since  the  fatal  aera  of  Turkish  conquest, 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pachas  has  expelled  both  indus- 
try, riches,  and  the  arts.]:  The  exportation  of  grain  was 
long  ago  prohibited,  which  gave  a  mortal  stab  to  agri- 
culture ;  the  canals  filled  up,  Alexandria  became  depo- 
pulated.   This  still  continued  even  lately  to  be  the  fate 
of  Egypt,  nor  was  grain  allowed  to  be  exported  but 
through  the  medium  of  the  Turkish  officers,  which 
were  the  scenes  of  endless  extortion  and  abuse.^  Under 
the  Turkish  dynasty,  this  unhappy  country  has  been 
tbe  theatre  of  continual  wars  and  revolutions,  carried 
on  in  the  most  destructive  of  all  ways,  between  petty 
O^ant  and  tyrant.     Tfce  anarchy  of  this  monstrous 
P^^'^emment,  like  a  pestilential  wind,  has  extinguished 
'^    ^mergy  among  the  people,  and  depopulated  the 
'^^^  and  the  plains. ||     This  is  more  especially  the 
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case  with  Upper  Egypt,  which,  by  reason  of  its  via- 
irity  to  Cairo,  is  the  theatre  of  all  (he  rt-volutioiis. 
These  revohitions  are  never  espoused  by  the  commnn 
people  :  equally  without  regret  and  without  hope,  tbey 
interrupt  none  of  their  operations;  tlie  Mamelulcm 
dispute  the  possession  of  Kgypt  like  so  many  ban* 
ditti  at  variance  about  the  divitiiou  of  a  booty.*  Kach 
Bey  is  the  governor  of  a  province,  and  appoints  for 
each  a  sub-governor.  These  subaltern  govenior^ea- 
deavour  to  attach  to  themselves  the  Mamelukes  vrho 
are  out  of  employment,  M'ith  a  view  to  seize  on  the 
government  themselves-f  Wars  in  this  way  are  ran- 
tiiuially  breaking  out  among  the  jiersoiis  in  autboritr, 
aud  these  wars  are  fatal  to  the  trantiuilhty  of  the  pro* 
vioces.  The  victorious  party  deprives  the  vanquidi- 
cd  of  tlieir  lauds  and  provinces  ;  the  Arabs  who  han 
bcfii  i.il!,ii;cd  join  with  lln- n.'douiii-;.  who  arc  nl«art 
ready  to  favour  the  malcontents  for  the  hope  of  pluD* 
der,  and  both  descend  like  torrents  from  the  moon* 
tains.  The  undisciplined  troops  put  against  (hm 
produce  no  less  havock  ;  the  cultivator  is  pillaged 
alike  by  his  enemy  and  his  defender.  If  the  Arahi 
are  repulsed,  tbey  retire  into  the  desert  laden  with 
booty,  and  look  for  a  new  opportunity  to  renew  their 
ravages.J 

When  a  civil  war  breaks  out  in  this  way,  it  is  the 
signal  for  universal  dissension  and  innumerable  feiid»- 
The  country  is  open  to  plunder  and  devastation  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  Beys :  the  inhabitants  of  every  village 
fight  with  their  neighbours  :  and  unbridled  licentious^ 
ness  is  carried  to  its  highest  pitch.f  A  victory,  therf 
fore,  over  the  despotic  authority  in  the  country,  so  rar 

■  De  Tott.  ii.  Si.  f  Oiiii.  u.  tS.  t  i^nty,  L  Ml. 

§  IkiapiDi,  iiL  £36. 
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from  being  the  signal  for  a  diminution,  is  but  the  com- 
mencement of  an  increase  of  disorders.     The  fields  are 
abandoned  or  laid  waste  :  the  husbandman  forsakes  his 
plough  to  fly  to  arms,  the  flocks  are  carried  off  or  de- 
stroyed, and  every  sort  of  provision  becomes  the  prey  of 
the  enemy  or  robbers.    The  highways,  lined  with  ban- 
ditti, are  shut  against  communication  of  every  kind ; 
desolation   reigns  over  a  region,  which,  but  for  its 
excessive  fertility,  would  be  long  of  repairing  these 
losses.  But  the  soil  is  unimpaired  by  the  ravages  which 
are  committed  on  its  surface  :  and  if  the  husbandman 
can  only  preserve  seed  sufficient  to  sow  the  ground, 
the  produce  of  next  year  restores  him  to  the  situation 
in  which  he  stood  at  their  commencement.* 

When  tranquillity  is  restored  by  the  victory  of  any 
>f  the  contending  parties,  the  peasant  is  exposed  to  a 
less  violent  but  equally  oppressive  despotism.     The 
cities  and  villages  are  subject  to  a  territorial  tribute : 
md  the  cultivator  holds  his  lands  at  the  will  of  the 
master  imposed  on  them  by  the  ruling  party.f    The 
Beys  levy  their  tributes  with  an  armed  force  :  during 
several  months  in  the  year  each  of  these  tyrants  en- 
camps with  his  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages 
ivithin  his  jurisdiction.     After  exhausting  the  sub« 
•istenceof  the  countrymen,  and  wresting  from  them,  by 
'int  of  fear  and  violence,  the  fruit  of  their  labours, 
e  sits  down  near  another  hamlet  to  exact  similar 
>i3tribution8.     It  is  impossible  to  paint  the  vexations 
cercised  by  these  tyrants  :  the  instruments  of  their 
>pre8sion  are  banditti  whose  crimes  have  driven 
^^m  from  their  country.:}: 
*•  The  fields  which  are  enriched  by  the  Nile,"  says  Legh, 

•   Sonnini,  iiL  274.  t  De  Tott,  il  83.  |  Savary,  i.  527. 
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"  teem  with  plenty :  the  date  trees  Me  loaded  with  firafc; 
cattle  of  every  kind,  poultry  and  milk  abomid  ia  evwjr 
village :  but  the  wretched  Arab  is  eompelled  to  Hft 
on  a  few  lentils  and  a  small  portion  of  famd  and 
water,  while  he  sees  his  fields  plundered  and  hia  eatde 
driven  away  to  gratify  the  insatiable  wants  of  a  omt- 
cenary  soldiery,  and  the  inordinate  claims  of  a  rapadooi 
governor.  After  having  paid  the  variooa  contrihih 
tions,  and  answered  the  numerous  demands  made  ap- 
on  him,  not  a  twentieth  of  the  produce  of  his  labov 
falls  to  his  share :  and  without  the  prospect  of  ca* 
joying  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  theySsfibA,  naturally  iods* 
lent  himself,  allows  his  fields  to  remain  uncultivatdi 
conscious  that  his  industry  would  be  but  an  addition* 
al  temptation  to  the  extortion  of  tyranny.*^ 

Lower  Eg}rpt,  and  especially  the  2M!to,  being  moie 
removed  from  the  Arabs,  and  from  the  scene  of  ooo* 
tention  among  the  Mamelukes,  is  in  a  much  happier 
situation  than  the  upper  country.t     The  facility  with 
which  the  country  is  watered,  leaves  no  part  of  it  un- 
cultivated, and  the  richness  of  the  soil,  by  multiplying 
the  harvest,  maintains  and  animates  the  ])opulation4 
It  is  accordingly  extremely  populous :  the  numbers 
of  villages  and  cottages  with  white-washed  walls,  ris- 
ing amidst  the  luxuriant  meadows  or  corn-fields,  with 
which  the  land  is  covered,  exhibit  the  most  delightful 
spectacle.^     Nor  is  the  effect  of  this  comparative  se- 
curity less  conspicuous  on  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants.    While  the  people  of  Upper  Egypt  are  the 
most  ferocious  barbarians  that  can  be  conceived,  the 

•  Legirs  Journey  in  Egypt,  4«.  t  De  Tott,  il  S5. 

\  Ibid.  ii.  62. 

^  Sa\'ary,  paanim  ;  and  personal  knowledge.    Sonnini,  i.  21;?. 
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character  of  the  people  in  the  Delta  is  mild  and  gentle. 
Planted  on  a  fertile  soil,  and  surrounded  by  plenty, 
their  dispositions  have  changed :  their  temper  has  lost 
its  ferocity ;  a  change  to  be  ascribed  to  the  unbound- 
ed gifts  of  nature,  the  peace  of  the  country,  and 
the  influence  of  agriculture ^  the  first  instructor  of  na- 
tions, and  the  most  powerful  means  of  softening  the 
human  mind.* 

Imagination  cannot  picture  a  more  beautiful  spec- 
tacle than  these  white  villages  of  the  Delta,  intersper- 
sed with  palms,  banana  and  orange  trees  :  surrounded 
by  the  richest  crops  of  grain  :  but  the  miserable  ap* 
pearance  of  the  peasantry  evinces  how  completely  the 
bounty  of  nature  may  be  counteracted  by  a  bad  go- 
vernment. Even  now,  the  population  is  decreasing, 
and  the  peasant,  although  in  so  fertile  a  country,  mi- 
serably poor :  for  the  exactions  of  government  and 
its  officers  leave  him  nothing  to  lay  out  in  the  im- 
provement and  culture  of  his  lands  :  while  the  cities 
are  falling  into  ruin,  because  the  same  unhappy  re- 
straints render  it  impossible  for  the  citizens  to  engage 
in  any  sort  of  lucrative  industry-!  "  Whether  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabians, 
or  Turks,**  says  Niebuhr,  "  this  country  has  enjoyed 
DO  interval  of  tranquillity,  but  has  constantly  been  op- 
pressed by  the  lieutenants  of  a  distant  lord  :  the  sole 
object  of  both  being  that  of  extorting  as  large  a  reve- 
nue as  possible  from  the  hard  hands  of  the  peasant.'^ 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  justice  is 
venal  to  the  last  degree  in  Egypt :  corruption  among 
the  higher  orders  is  open  and  undisguised :  every- 
thing may  be  bought :  nor  are  pains  even  taken  to 

*  SonDini,  L  213.    t  Legh's  Journey,  17  and  20.  Niebuhr,  Vol.  L  174. 
I  Kiebnhr^s  Travels,  i.  p.  236. 
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conceal  this  corraption :  the  surest  proof  of  the  uih 
versal  degradation  of  public  feeling.* 

The  first  duty,  as  it  is  esteemed,  and  most  ardent 
wish  of  women,  is  to  have  a  numerous  offspring: 
the  public  esteem,  and  the  tenderness  of  their  husbands 
are  measured  by  their  fecundity.     Even  the  poor  maa 
who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  pnjt 
to  Heaven  for  a  numerous  offispring ;  and  so  indis> 
pensable  is  this  deemed  to  happiness,  that  the  barreo 
woman  endeavours  to  indemnify  herself  by  adopttoD 
for  the  injury  of  nature*f     Hence,  in  whatever  indi* 
gence  the  people  may  be  involved,  it  never  has  tlie 
effect  of  preventing  the  frequency  of  early  marriago^ 
which  both  custom  and  their  religion  enjoin ;  nafi 
they  seek  to  console  themselves  by  a  numerous  off* 
spring,  for  the  humiliation  of  their  situation,  and  the 
precarious  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  property4 
Were  they  certain  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  toiK 
this  propensity  would  soon  augment  the  population  • 
but  the  poor  peasant,  after  bedewing  his  fields  with 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  retires  to  his  miserable  hnU 
and  is  compelled  to  relinquish  to  his  oppressors  tb^ 
most  valuable  part  of  his  harvest.^     With  these  ha-" 
bits,  and  in  this  situation,  it  may  be  conceived  wha*' 
scenes  of  poverty  the  country  must  exhibit. || 

From  tliis  slight  sketch  of  \he  situation  of  th^ 
people  in  Egypt,  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  th^ 
causes  to  which  the  misery  of  mankind  is  there  to  b^ 
ascribed.   It  is  not  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  num. " 


•  Soimini,  iii.  :>97.  f  Savury,  i.  187.  \  Ih'ul  §  n>icii.j 
II  III  this  account  of  Kgypt,  the  autliorities  rclitMl  on  hnvi-  Iier 
chiefly  those  who  visited  the  country  previous  to  the  late  chmnj^e  i 
the  governujent  hy  the  rise  of  Mahomet  Ali :  for  that  event  U  to« 
cint  to  have  materially  affected  the  action  of  the  principle  of  incnsafc  ^ 
and  from  all  accounts  it  has  done  anything  nithcr  than  improTc  Unr 
condition  of  the  i>eople. 
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ers  of  the  people  on  the  limits  of  human  subsistence, 
3r  the  existing  population  is  much  within  those  li- 
mits :  it  is  not  owing  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  for  these 
aws  were  the  same  in  the  comparatively  prosperous 
nd  more  populous  periods  of  antiquity :  it  is  owing 
olely  to  the  influence  of  an  erroneous  religion,  and 
he  tyranny  of  a  despotic  government.    It  is  by  the 
ombined  influence  of  these  causes,  that  a  population 
las  been  engendered,  for  whom,  in  existing  circum- 
tances,  there  is  no  adequate  maintenance :  that  habits 
f  multiplication  have  been  given  to  the  people,  with- 
lut  any  regard  to  the  means  which  the  poorer  classes 
lave  of  rearing  a  family  :  and  that  the  total  absence 
>{  all  artificial  wants  has  removed  the  only  barrier 
vhich  could  restrain  the  propensity  to  early  marriage, 
^hich  custom  and  religion  have  thus  sanctioned.     It 
las  happened  here,  as  in  other  despotic  countries,  that 
,he  same  tyranny  which  has  banished  all  ideas  of 
*oinfort,  and  all  means  of  elevation  from  the  labouring 
rlasses,  has  at  the  same  time  crushed  every  attempt 
tt  improvement,  and  circumscribed  all  the  sources  of 
ndustry  or  subsistence ;   and  thud  the  people  have 
^en  reduced  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  human  suffering, 
bat  of  being  shackled  on  the  one  hand  by  the  extor- 
ions  of  a  despotic  government,  and  pressed  on  the 
^her  by  a  redundant  and  continually  increasing  po- 
'^ation.     And  society  in  this  unfortunate  country  ex- 
^bits  the  singular  spectacle  which  a  priori  we  should 
tave  considered  impossible,  but  which  experience  shows 
^  is  too  frequently  realized,  of  the  propensity  to  in- 
•^^ase,  operating  with  the  most  force,  when  there  is 
'-ae  least  scope  afibrded  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
P^ple.     In  such  circumstances,  want  or  disease  form 
the  only  limitations  to  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
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mankind ;  a  melancholy  state  of  things  in  a  coastij 
abounding  with  all  that  is  fitted  to  give  eaae  and  con- 
fort  to  the  poorer  ranks ;  and  from  which  we  nqf 
conclude  with  the  observation  which  the  sight  of  tUi 
suffering  has  extorted  from  every  travdler,  Atdgmi 
laws  will  do  morejbr  the  we^are^Ae  people  llss 
the  utmost  prqfueUm  in  the  ridkee  ^Naimre.  * 

III. — ^Barbabt. 

There  is  not  a  more  remarkable  instance  recoiM 
in  history  of  the  destruction  of  the  human  species  dns 
took  place  in  Africa  upon  the  destruction  i^the  Rooms 
empire.  **  It  is  computed,"*  says  Gibbon,  **  that,  dn^ 
ing  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  the  wan 
of  Belisarius,  upwards  of  5,000,000  persons  peridri 
in  Africa  alone  by  war ;  and  the  ravages  of  the  J^ispt 
probably  carried  off  a  still  larger  number.**!  **  The  p»* 
sent  state  of  Africa,"  says  Dr  Robertson,  "  confirms  the 
testimony  of  the  contemporary  authors,^  who  describe 
the  destruction  of  mankind  at  that  period.  Many  oT 
the  most  flourishing  and  populous  cities  with  which 
it  was  filled  were  so  entirely  ruined,  that  no  vestiges 
remain  to  point  out  where  they  were  situated.  That 
fertile  territory  which  sustained  the  Roman  empire 
still  lies  in  a  great  measure  uncultivated  ;  and  that 
province  which  Victor  in  his  barbarous  Latin  called 
Speciositas  totius  terne  Jlarentis,  is  now  the  retrett 
of  pirates  and  banditti."^ 

In  fact,  except  some  districts  on  the  sea  coast.  Bar* 
bary  is  almost  a  desert.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet 
two  or  three  villages  in  a  day.  ||     Nevertheless,  the 

*  Nicbuhr,  i.  37 ;  Savary,  i.  542.        t  Gibbon,  \u.  424»  note- 
t  Procopius,  c.  IS ;  Byx.  Script  i.  315.    $  Charles  V.  i.  211,  tlS. 
!|  Point's  Letters  on  Barbary,  336. 
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country  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  an  immense  population.  *  It  is 
I  curious  and  instructive  fact  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
)f  this  extraordinary  and  continued  diminution  of  the 
lumber  of  the  human  species  ;  a  decline  which  is  still 
^oing  forward  in  the  present  day.  f 

The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  tyranny  of  the  go- 
vernment.    The  supreme  authority,  as  is  universally 
icnown,  is  a  despotism ;  and  the  same  system  pervades 
3very  branch  of  the  administration.     Every  chief  has 
IS  much  authority  within  his  douare  or  village  as  the 
Dey  of  Algiers.     He  may  plunder  the  inhabitants, 
^sassinate  them,  carry  away  their  flocks,  destroy  their 
houses,  and  indulge  in  the  greatest  excesses  of  cruelty ; 
EU3  long  as  he  pays  the  tribute  to  government,  he  is 
sure  not  to  be  disturbed.  :j:     The  farmer  is  in  conti- 
nual dread  of  being  plundered,  either  by  his  own  chief, 
or  by  one  of  a  neighbouring  nation.  J    Perpetual  wars, 
conducted  in  the  most  ferocious  manner,  joined  to  the 
instability  and  tyranny  of  the  ruling  power,  convert 
^e  finest  country  imaginable  into  a  solitude.  ||     It  is 
even  said  to  be  a  maxim  of  government,  that  in  order 
to  rule  the   people  properly,  there   should   always 
^  a  stream  of  blood   flowing   from   the   throne : 
every  kind  of  cruelty  and  injustice  is  systematically 
practised ;  and  the  same  system  descends  through  all 
the  governors  and  inferior  authorities.^     To  be  rich 
is  esteemed  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Barbary  princes ;  and  such  of  their  subjects  as  have 
acquired  property  to  any  great  amount,  are  seldom 
aUowed  to  enjoy  it :  it  is  either  extorted  by  the  hand 
o(  lymetf  or  unjustly  confiscated  under  the  colour  of 

*  P<rfret*B  Letters  on  Barbary,  336.  t  Shaw's  Barbary. 

t  Pdiret^Sdi.        §  Ibid.  340.        ||  Rid.  55.         t  Ibid.  193,333. 
TOL.  !•  Y 
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law.*  The  efforts  of  indiistiy  are  thus  completvly 
paralysed,  atid  the  labours  of  the  people  are  aliaont 
entirely  conBued  to  the  supply  of  their  inimedialc 
watittt.  Those  who  are  in  atlluence  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  indigence,  or,  for  still  greater  securitf, 
deposit  their  wealth  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Thtt 
forms  of  justice  are  indeed  observed,  but  their  sub> 
stance  is  almost  entirely  gone,  t 

Artyicial  wants  of  any  kind  are  ulterly  uHlmoum 
among  (he  labouring  da/uten  qf  the  jteople.  ReniaHr 
ably  abstemious  in  their  diet,  they  can  subsist  upoa  ■ 
very  small  quantity  of  the  simplest  uountihuieiiLJ 
Those  habits  of  iiidulgeacewhich  are  the  great  spriogt 
of  commerce,  are  either  wholly  unknown  nmoiig  tlra), 
or  at  least  restrained  from  being  openly  gratilied  bf 
the  lawless  acts  of  extortion  to  which  every  opHlol 
individual  is  invariably  exposed.^ 

The  natives  of  Barbary  are  indolent  in  the  hi^ 
est  degree,  unless  when  they  are  roused  by  some 
accidental  circumstance.  They  may  be  seen  in  grot 
numbers  sitting  on  the  ground,  or  leaning  agaiixC 
a  wall,  in  complete  apathy  and  silence.  So  eztrenW' 
ly  averse  are  they  to  standing  or  walking,  that  iT 
two  meet  they  instantly  sit  down.  ||  Their  poTtt- 
ty  is  everywhere  extreme;  they  are  utterly  igno- 
rant of  cookery,  eat  no  bread,  and  water  is  their  oolj 
drink.  Their  huts  shelter  them  from  the  weather, 
hut  are  destitute  of  any  sort  of  accommodation.^  Col' 
tivation  is,  as  might  be  expected,  under  such  a  govero- 
ment,  in  the  most  backward  state.  The  oulypknigb* 
ing  which  they  employ  is  a  species  of  scratching  six 
inches  deep,  frequently  done  with  a  wooden  plough. 

*  I'uiret,  334.  t  Ibid.  S)ww.  197  )  Itud.  74, 75. 

^  [hid.  55.  11  Ibid.  bS.  T  IbkL  TA. 
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Their  only  manure  is  the  annual  burning  of  the  stub- 
ble ;  yet  with  this  wretched  cultivation,  the  soil  yields 
ivery  vegetable  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Were  the 
lusbandman  protected  in  the  exercise  of  his  labour, 
t  would  afford  infinitely  more  than  the  wants  of  the 
K)pulation  require.* 

The  habit  of  early  marriages  is  universal  over  the 
vhole  country.  Women  are  frequently  mothers  at 
ileven  or  twelve,  and  grandmothers  at  twenty-two  or 
wenty-three  :  they  generally  see  several  generations. 
Their  condition  is  everywhere  degraded,  and  they  are 
mbjected  to  the  most  laborious  employments,  which 
their  husbands  are  too  lazy  to  undertake,  f  There  is  no 
distinction  of  rank,  except  what  arises  from  the  tem- 
porary possession  of  office :  and  so  precarious  is  the 
tenure  of  the  wealth  which  it  affords  considered,  that 
t  governor  or  judge  of  a  town  would  never  regard 
limself  or  his  daughters  degraded  by  marrying  a  com- 
mon artificer.  I  It  is  the  distinguishing  and  odious 
haracteristic  of  eastern  despotism,  as  Dr  Robertson 
^s  well  observed,  that  it  annihilates  all  other  ranks 
f^tnen,  in  order  to  exalt  the  monarch  :  that  it  leaves 
Nothing  to  the  former,  while  it  gives  everything  to  the 
^tter :  that  it  endeavours  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  those 
^ho  are  subject  to  it,  the  idea  of  no  relation  between 
them,  but  that  of  a  master  and  a  slave  :  the  former 

destined  to  command  and  punish,  the  latter  formed  to 

tremble  and  to  obey,  j 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the  scanty 
population  and  miserable  condition  of  the  Barbary 
states  is  thus  to  be  imputed  to  the  tyrannical  nature 

•  aiaw%  Barbary,  p.  72.    Poiret,  p.  326.        t  Ibid. 

t  Shftw,  S4,  Poiret,329.  §  Charles  V.  i.  202. 
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of  the  government,  and  not  to  anytbing  Deressnily 
inherent  in  their  pliysieal  or  moral  condition. 

V. — Sykia,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  rich  and  beautiful  proriuccs  which  compffi* 
this  vast  country,  beiug  subject  to  the  aiithorily  of 
one  goverimient^  exhibit  tbc  same  ]>olitical  appwr 
auces,  and  demonstrate  the  same  political  truths. 

Of  the  vast  population  of  Asia  Minor  and  theooMi 
of  Syria  in  ancient  times,  we  bave  the  most  abundnl 
proofs  in  all  tbe  writers  of  antitjuity  who  bave  treat- 
ed of  tliese  interesting  countries.  Tbe  Anabasis  <rf 
Xenopbon  speaks  of  innumerable  large  and  llouri»h- 
ing  towns  which  lay  in  the  route  of  the  ten  tlwo- 
sand  :  and  to  this  day  tbe  ruins  of  these  cities  a^toui^ 
the  traveller,  often  concealed  uuder  tbe  sbnde  of  liLin- 
riniit  and  iierenniiil  foliage.  When  tlie  ICnf:!isli  HeH 
in  1801  was  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Asia  MiooTr 
some  sailors  accidentally  set  tire  to  a  thick  wood,  wbid* 
spread  to  a  great  extent  along  the  sea  coast :  and  whn" 
the  trees  were  consumed,  the  whole  coast  appeared 
studded  at  intervals  with  the  ruins  of  cities,  temple9,aii^ 
palaces,  wbicb  had  been  concealed -for  centuries  bencidB 
the  forests  of  tbe  east.*  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida  rl"  on 
the  shores  of  Palestine  ;t  and  in  all  the  extensive  Til- 
leys  which  comiKised  Asia  Minor,  the  ruins  of  a  vast 
population  in  former  times  are  so  obvious,  as  to  biTc 
attracted  tbe  attention  of  every  traveller.  The  mo- 
dem villages  are  generally  placed  OD  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  city  :  and  tbe  traveller  before  he  enters  one  of 
the    present  burghs,   passes   for  miles  through   the 

•  rcTsoDal  knowledge  t  Clarke,  iii.  371. 

t  Clarke,  ii.  pauim,  sod  Mariti,  ii.  pBMim. 
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mounds  which  mark  the  extent  of  streets  and  dwell- 
ings in  remote  ages.* 

At  present  the  population  is  both  thinly  scattered 
and  miserably  indigent,  f     The  wretched  inhabitants 
bear  every  mark  of  poverty  in  their  persons,  In  their 
dwellings,  and  in  their  dress.     A  little  flat  cake  of 
barley,  a  few  onions  and  \vater,  constitute  their  ordi- 
nary food.   In  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  they  gather 
acorns :  and  to  such  a  pitch  of  poverty  are  they  redu- 
ced, that  they  esteem  rancid  fat  and  strong  oil  as 
delicious,  which  in  other  countries  would  be  reckoned 
unwholesome  food.:]:     Their  whole  industry  is  limited 
to  the  supply  of  their  immediate  wants  :  to  procure  a 
little  bread,  a  few  onions,  a  coarse  blue  shirt,  and 
a  bit  of  woollen  cloth,  constitutes  the  utmost  extent 
of  their  desires.^     A  waggon  or  a  cart  is  never  to  be 
^en  ;  j|   and  the  whole  art  of  cultivation  is  in   the 
fudest  state.      The  plough  is  often  no  more    than 
^iie  branch  of  a  tree,  and  the  husbandman  is  destitute 
of  almost  all  the  implements  which  are  employed  in 
an   improved  system  of  culture.^     Throughout  the 
whole  Turkish  dominions  in  Asia,  the  villages  are 
meanly    built,   and   exhibit,   like   their  inhabitants, 
every  mark  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  :  during  the 
winter  months  the  people  and  the  cattle  absolutely  live 
together  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  which  their  houses 
are  so  incapable  of  affording.**     A  bridge  is  seldom 
to  be  seen,  unless  it  is  the  work  of  the  Romans,  which 
faa^  resisted  the  decay  of  a  thousand  years  :  from  the 
time  you  cross  the  Dardanelles  till  you  arrive  at  Delhi, 

*  Kinneir's  Account  of  Persia,  Fraser's  Persia,  and  Buckingham. 
t  Volney,  iL  335.        i  Ibid.  413.  §  ibid.  ||  Ibid.  ii.  419. 

t  Ibid.  iL  413.  "  Ibid- ii.  335. 
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you  will  hardly  ever  meet  with  a  road  passable  for 
wheel  carriages.* 

This  extreme  poverty  of  the  people  is  not  owing 
either  to  the  sterility  of  the  earth,  or  the  reduDdamr  of 
the  population.  "  The  soil,"  says  Chateaubriuud, "  in 
the  plains  of  Judea,  is  extremely  fertile  ;  but  owing  lo 
the  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  it  yields  hardly  any  Uiing 
but  weeds.  Here  and  there  you  see  a  village  geDenl< 
ly  in  ruiiis."t  There  are  few  villages  in  Asia  Mioor.i 
which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  soil  and  tlic 
climate  are  both  eminently  favourable  ;  and,  os  in 
ancient  times,  the  country  unquestionably  supported  ■ 
numerous  population,  whose  opulence  is  still  apportDt 
in  the  imperishable  works  which  they  have  erectfd. 
The  soil  is  loose,  and  easily  yields  to  the  plough  :  and 
the  quantity  of  ground  which  might  be  brought  isto 
cultivation  for  corn,  or  pasture  for  cattle,  is  very  graU; 
but  it  is  neglected  from  waut  of  persons  to  till  if.^ 

Syria  contaius  2,500,000  people,  and  5250  nqatn  j 
leagues,  or  47(J  to  a  square  league,  not  a  fifth  part  of 
that  which  now  exists  in  the  British  islands.  "  So  f«- 
ble  a  population  in  a  country  so  ft-rtilt-,"  says  Volnrt'. 
"  may  well  excite  our  astonishment,  which  will  be  still 
increased  if  we  consider  its  population  in  ancient  tioM^ 
of  which  the  innumerable  ruins  and  traces  of  cultio 
tion  afford  ample  proof.  Aud  yet,  from  the  advantage 
of  its  climate,  it  is  capable  of  supporting  double  or  tri- 
ple the  number  which  could  be  maintained  in  an  equal 
extent  of  any  European  8tate."|| 

The  cause  of  this  remarkable  difference  between  the 
numbers  of  the  people,  and  the  capacities  which  tbe 
country  affords  for  subsistence,  is  to  be  found  in  tbe 

•  Lainartiiic,  ij.  l:)T,  i:i».     f  CliBl«uubiiHnd,  i.  367.     t  CWke,  iu   |M- 
§  Walp>lo'»  MS.    ClHrkp,  iii.  1^7.  ||  Volncy,  i 
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tyranny  of  the  Turkish  government.  The  dominions 
of  the  Sultan  being  too  vast  for  a  single  administration, 
he  is  obliged  to  divide  it  into  small  governments 
ruled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  united  empire. 
These  are  the  provinces  under  the  Pachas.  Their 
territories  again  are  subdivided  among  a  series  of  sub- 
alternsy  down  to  the  very  lowest  employments.  In 
this  gradation  of  authority,  the  object  in  view  being 
universally  the  same,  the  means  employed  never 
change  their  nature.  Ahsclute  power  is  transmitted  as 
absolutely  to  all  the  delegates.  The  sabre  of  the  Sultan 
passes  to  the  Vizier,  from  the  Vizier  to  the  Pacha,  from 
the  Pacha  to  the  Motsallan,  thence  to  the  Aga,  and 
even  the  lowest  Delibasha,  so  that  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  vilest  retainer  to  office,  and  descends  on 
the  meanest  heads.* 

As  the  Pacha  is  absolute  in  his  government,  his  first 
law,  on  entering  upon  it,  is  to  devise  ways  to  procure 
money  as  rapidly  as  possible,  f     Uncertain  of  to-mor- 
row, the  governors  treat  their  provinces  as  mere  tran« 
8ient  possessions,  and  take  care  to  make  no  improve- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  their  successors  :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  exhaust  the  territory,  and  strive  to  reap  if 
possxhle  in  one  day  the  fruit  of  many  years.     If  such 
irregularities  are  punished,  the  whole  goes  to  the  Sul- 
tan, not  the  injured  people  :  and  for  this  reason  the 
government  is  far  from  disapproving  of  a  system  of 
Jobbery  and  plunder  which  it  finds  so  profitable,  t   The 
taxes  are  levied  by  farmers,  who  subdivide  their  share 
^0  lesser  delegates,  and  these  again  still  lower,  till  at 
^t  the  lowest  farms  come  to  be  mere  villages.     The 
Padia  lets  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  so  do  all  his  subor- 
dinate functionaries,  who  seek  to  squeeze  a  profit  out  of 

•  Folney,  iL  375.  t  Ibid.  ii.  378-9.  t  l>>id.  ii.  3«1. 
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their  offices.  Hencetlie  avidity  aud  extortion  of  nil  Uk^ 
tax-gatherers,  who  are  sure  of  being  supported  by  u- 
thority.*  Though  it  is  a  law  of  the  empire,  tliat  the  miri 
or  tax  shall  not  be  raised,  the  Pachas  tooulten  find  indi- 
rect means  of  doing  this.  They  exact  llie  half,  nay, 
aometimca  two-thirds  of  the  crop  by  means  of  tbdr 
impositions,  and  monopolize  the  seed  and  cattle,  v 
that  the  cultivators  are  forced  to  purchase  tiicm  b«ck 
at  their  own  price.  If  the  season  fails  tliey  cud 
the  same,  and  in  default  of  corn,  seize  bi«  ctUOf,  I 
though  his  person  is  fret'-t  The  sabre  iiniMMVs  tUtaet  , 
on  the  jieasants  after  all  these  exactions.  In  ctmse- 
qucnce  of  this  acaimulation  of  miseries,  the  poorer  in- 
habitants are  ruined :  and,  being  unable  to  ]Miy  the  tu, 
become  a  burden  on  the  village,  or  fly  to  tlic  cilia; 
but  the  tax  remains  tatafterah/c ;  and  falls  on  the  re- 
maining iiihabitiuits,  wliose  bunlfrt,  tlioujrii  at  fi'^l 
light,  at  last  becomes  insupportable.t  From  tbeK 
causes  the  people,  who  are  denied  the  enjoyment  of  tbe 
fruit  of  their  labour,  restrain  their  indtistry  to  tbe 
supply  of  their  necessary  wants :  the  husbandniiB 
only  BOWS  to  preserve  himself  from  starving  ;  the  ar- 
tisan labours  only  to  bring  up  his  family,  ai)d  if  be 
has  any  surplus,  carefully  conceals  it;  Thus  the  ar- 
bitrary sway  of  the  Sultan,  through  his  delates,  i) 
everywhere  fatal  to  agriculture,  tbe  arts,  and  popuU* 
tion.  § 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  justice 
is  more  venal  than  in  the  Asiatic  doroinions  of  Tor- 
key.  The  Grand  Cadi  names  the  judges  to  the  capi- 
tal cities,  who  appoint  all  the  inferior  Cadis.  Like  all 
employments  under  government,  they  are  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  ;  and  the  purchaser  seeks  to  reimburce 
*  Volnuy,  ii.  iil.  78-9.    t  Ibid.  iL  t09.      i  Ibid.     {  Ibid.  37ft. 
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himself  for  his  outlay  by  the  extortions  of  office.  Yet 
these  judges  decide  all  questions  of  property  among 
their  feUow-citizens,  and  from  their  decisions  there  is 
no  appeal.^  Corruption  is  habitual  and  general :  the 
inferior  judges^  having  no  dread  of  revision,  indulge  a 
thousand  opportunities  of  injustice :  an  equal  distri- 
bution of  justice  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  Turkish 
empire.! 

The  merchants  of  this  country  are  also  grievously 
oppressed.  What  can  we  do,  say  the  Syrian  monks  ? 
If  we  become  merchants,  after  having  worked  for 
thirty  years,  the  Aga  comes,  the  Pacha,  or  the  Cadi,  we 
are  brought  to  trial  without  the  shadow  of  a  crime, 
witnesses  are  suborned,  we  are  bastinadoed,  plundered, 
and  turned  naked  into  the  world.  If  we  become  cul- 
tivators, our  condition  would  be  still  worse  ;  for  the 
Aga  oppresses  them,  the  soldier  pillages  them,  the 
Arab  robs  them  4 

To  such  a  length  is  the  oppression  of  the  Turkish 
authorities  carried,  that  all  the  soldiers  who  convey 
orders  are  in  fact  licensed  robbers.  Their  ordinary  sa- 
lutation on  entering  a  village  are,  **  dogs,  rabble,  bread, 
coffee,  tobacco.'' §  Such  are  the  effects  of  the  insecurity  of 
property  arising  from  private  robbers,  that  in  the  dis* 
tricts  exposed  to  the  Arabs  the  countryman  durst  not 
saw  without  liis  musket  in  his  hand ;^  and  this  calamity 
falls  most  heavily  on  those  countries  which  are  be- 
stowed as  an  apanage,  and  those  which  border  on  the 
desert.^  There  the  sub-delegates  have  imposed  taxes 
on  every  article,  and  to  such  a  length  has  the  oppres- 

•  Volney,  iL  389.  f  Ibid.  391.    Chateaubriand,  ii.  p.  173. 

t   Volney,  iL  355.  §  n)id.  409.  ||  n)id.  413. 

Y  Chateaabriand,  ii.  p.  174.    Voloey,  iL  412. 
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sioD  been  carried  within  the  last  half  century,  thflt  tb« 
most  extraordinary  symptoms  of  decline  and  depopu- 
lation have  appeared* 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  country  subject  to  such 
oppression,  usury  is  universal  and  destructive  in  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor.  When  the  peasants  are  in  want  of 
money  to  buy  grain  and  cattle,  they  must  mortgage  the 
whole  or  part  of  their  future  crop,  generally  at  id 
undervalue.  The  most  moderate  interest  is  12  per 
cent. ;  that  most  usually  exacted  is  from  SO  to  SO-t 

lu  the  iuterior  of  tlie  country  are  neither  roadi, 
canals,  nor  even  bridges  over  moat  of  the  torrentS' 
The  peasants  increase  the  ruin  which  nature  brings 
about  to  keep  out  the  Turkish  cavalry.  A  cart  or  » 
waggon  is  never  to  be  seen,  in  consequence  of  the  noi* 
versal  dread  of  their  being  seized  by  the  minions  of 
government,  and  the  proprietors  suffering  ^io  hvavya 
loss  at  one  stroke.  \  The  ground  is  rarely  tilled  by 
oxen  ;  they  would  bespeak  too  much  riches;  and  hence 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  beef  in  Syria.  ^ 

Universally  the  greatest  ignorance  prevails,  eTto 
among  the  higher  orders.  ||     Limited  by  the  tyranny 
to  which  they  are  subjected  to  the  animal  wants  rf 
our  nature,  each  family  manufactures  its  own  clothed 
has  a  portable  mill  to  grind  com,  and  this  is  all  tbst 
they  require.   Being  ignorant  of  artificial  wants,  the? 
have  no  desire  for  greater  enjoyments:  and  ask  ^ 
stranger  who  speaks  to  them  on  their  poverty,  trjU*' 
good  would  more  do  ?     This  extreme  ignorance,  n^'* 
only  in  useful  information,  but  in  the  most  ordinal^ 

*  CliatcBubriand,  ii.  p.  173.    Volncy,  iL  413. 

t  Volney,  ii.  41S.  %  Ibid.  ii.  418-419.  $  Ibid.  iL  413. 

II  Mariti's  Trmv.  ii.  pamim.     Voln«y,  ii.  W5. 
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iris,  is>  in  the  first  instance,  doubtless,  owing  to  the 
i^ant  of  printing ;  but  the  ultimate  cause  is  to  be  found 
n  the  government,  which  not  only  does  not  encourage 
:he  propagation  of  knowledge,  but  does  its  utmost  to 
jtifle  it  in  the  bud.* 

The  condition  of  the  people  is  more  comfortable 
)ver  all  Asia  Minor  in  the  towns  than  in  the  coun- 
try :  t  and  the  same  may  be  observed  throughout  all 
Syria.  :|:  The  Greeks  flock  to  the  great  cities,  the 
Tiore  easily  to  avoid  the  means  of  oppression  practis- 
ed by  the  Turkish  governors,  as  they  acquire  strength 
rem  their  numbers,  and  their  wealth  is  less  conspi-* 
!U0us  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.^  Hence  artisans  and  ma- 
nufacturers are  not  so  oppressed  as  the  cultivators :  and 
:bisis  the  true  reason  of  the  superior  wealth, population, 
and  comfort  of  the  cities  above  the  country,  which  is 
observable  through  every  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.|| 

The  real  cause  of  the  indolence  with  which  the 
orientals  in  general,  and  the  Syrians  in  particular, 
have  so  often  been  reproached,  is  to  be  found  not  in 
the  warmth  of  the  climate,  but  in  the  nature  of  the 
government.  To  awaken  activity  there  must  be  ob- 
jects in  view :  to  maintain  it  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
enjoyments.  But  both  these  incitements  are  awant- 
ing  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions.  What  hope 
of  enjoyment  have  they  equivalent  to  the  trouble  they 
'nust  take  ?  What  can  be  expected  but  indolence  in  a 
country  where  the  merchant  lives  in  a  perpetual  dread 
^f  extortion,  and  the  peasant  wears  ragged  clothes,  and 
P^ts  on  a  melancholy  face  for  fear  of  plunder,^ 

•  Volney,  iL  455.  f  Walpole  MS.     Qarke's  Travels,  iii.  186. 

t  Voloey,  iL  415.  §  Clarke>  iii.  186. 

II  Olivier,  L  201.    Clarke,  iii.  106.    Volney,  iL  415. 

^  Volney,  iL  474-479. 
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By  the  laws  of  the  Turkish  empire,  wben  a  fatbei 
dies  the  estate  results  back  to  tlie  Sultan,  and  must 
be  redeemed  at  a  high  rate.  From  this  cause,  and  Um 
iuuuQierable  extortions  to  which  it  is  e^ipowMl,  nntu 
any  indltTerence  to  lauded  property,  which  h  fhtal  to 
agriculture.  Everywhere  the  preference  (8  Riren  Ki 
property  in  money,  as  it  is  more  easily  hid  from  ibc 
rapine  of  a  despot.*  The  lawyers  are  almost  the  only 
landholders :  nor  do  we  anywhere  observe  lu  tlw 
Turkish  dominions  that  muUttude  oJ'iUtU  proprkkn 
which  constitute  the  strength  of  the  tributary  cobd- 
tries,  particularly  the  Drtizes  and  Maroiiites,  vhov* 
80  s/rortgli/  attached  to  /heir  ettates,  that  it  is  rare  to 
hear  of  nu  alicuation  among  theio ;  who  am  paa» 
sed  of  rights  which  their  rulers  dare  not  violate,  aod 
who  raise  the  stipulated  tribute  upon  ihcmsflw 
without  tliL'  intervention  of  the  Turkish  ^oi.liiT>  J 

To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  this  unhappy  cotrn- 
try,  superBtition  and  custom  conspire  to  induce  a  po- 
pulation for  whom  there  is  no  support.  Sterility  herd 
as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  east,  is  considered  as  se- 
rious a  reproach  as  it  was  in  ancient  times.  Tlw 
greatest  blessing  you  can  wish  for  a  young  girl  is,  thit 
she  may  soon  have  a  husband  and  a  numerous  faiDil}'- 
From  this  prejudice  they  hasten  marriages  to  such* 
degree,  that  it  is  not  rare  to  see  girls  of  nine  or  \)^ 
married  to  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen  ;  under  cinnUB' 
stances  which  afford  little  room  for  the  comfortabV* 
maintenance  of  au  enlarged  population.  X 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  is  easy  to  pc*"' 
ceive,  that  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  exhibit  the  exaff' 
pies  of  countries  in  which,  from  the  influence  of  pr^' 

•  Volney,  ii.  403.        +  rbid.  iL  W3»d<1  418.        t  Volnpy,  ii.i*^ 
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ad  ice  and  the  oppressions  of  Grovernment,  the  princi- 
iie  of  increase  is  unlimited  in  its  operation :  and  where, 
it  the  same  time,  the  obstacles  to  industry  are  so 
K)werful,  as  to  prevent  any  considerable  addition  to 
he  numbers  of  the  people.  In  these  unhappy  coun- 
ries,  accordingly,  the  human  race  appears  in  the  most 
melancholy  of  all  situations  :  where  the  same  tyranny 
^bich  annihilates  aU  attempts  at  laborious  industry, 
withdraws,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  limitations  which 
Mature  has  imposed  upon  the  spring  of  population  ; 
rbere  the  labouring  classes  are  necessarily  few  and 
et  miserable.  Under  a  more  equitable  system  of  go- 
ernment,  and  beneath  the  influence  of  a  purer  reli- 
ion,  these  delightful  regions  might  maintain  ten 
imes  their  present  population,  while  every  individual 
rbo  composed  it  enjoyed,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
bey  now  do,  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life. 

That  there  is  nothing  theoretical  in  such  an  opinion 
s  proved  by  the  example  of  the  tributary  states  of  the 
Maronites  and  the  Druxes;  which,  being  exempt 
:rom  the  baneful  influence  of  Turkish  tyranny,  pre- 
>ent  a  spectacle  of  public  happiness  almost  unknown 
in  the  other  regions  of  the  east.  In  them  the  people 
live  dispersed  in  villages,  hamlets,  and  even  detached 
houses,  which  is  never  the  case  in  the  plains  of  Sy- 
ria :*  a  sure  mark  of  a  fearless  confidence  in  indivi- 
dual security  which  arises  from  the  enjoyments  of  a 
•  

''ee  Government.  They  all  live  frugally,  without 
uany  wants,  and  ignorant  of  the  inventions  of  luxury. 
^  a  nation  they  are  poor  like  other  mountaineers : 
'**'  no  man  wants  necessaries :  the  few  beggars  who 
^^  to  be  seen  come  from  the  sea  coast.     The  nobles 

•  Volney,  ii.  218. 
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live  like  ttie  peasants,  with  a  slight  differenctf  of  food 
and  clothing  ;  and,  (hough  much  rtapccted,  they  en- 
joy no  exclusive  privilt-ges.*    The  land  is  held  in  (ne- 
boli],  free  of  all  burdens  what^ever,  except  the  m- 
nual  miri  or  rentf     The  whole  nation  consists  of  cnl- 
tivators  :  every  man  improves  the  little  domain  wbicb 
be  possesses,  or  farms  it  with  hit^  own  hands.*     Pro- 
perty is  held  sacred  as  in  Europe  :^  the  Turkish  iri* 
bute,  being  levied  by  the  people  themselves,  the  ga- 
thering is  made  without  expeni^e,  and  free  of  all  tboK 
galling  circumstances  which  attend  the  collection  bjr 
the  Turkish  soldiers.     The  people,  an  they  themselna 
say,  "  fear  not  lest  the  Aga  or  the  Pactia  should  eeoA 
solrlicrs  to  pillage  their  houses,  carry  off  their  familks,    , 
and  give  tbem  the  bastinado."     Security  and  frccdoni    I 
reign  amoug  thesernountains ;  adelightfulspcctarlcon 
which  tbi-  lye  ri'poses  as  on  a  green  spot,  iiiiird$t  the 
rapine  and  desolation  with  wbicb  it  is  surrounded. |{ 
The  form  of  the  government  amongst  these  tribes 
is  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  democracy.     Every 
man  who  is  major,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  of 
approved  courage  and  sound  understanding,  is  entitled 
to  give  his  vote  in  their  national  assemblies  ;  but  if 
the  governor  is  a  roan  of  ability,  he  is  in  effect  abso- 
lute :  an  evil  which  arises  from  the  want  of  fixed 
laws  ;  the  radical  source  of  disorder  among  the  Asi- 
atic states.    Still,  however,  the  general  assemblies  of 
the  people  may  be  made  on  certain  occasions,  and  this 
'  preserves  the  independent  spirit  by  which  they  are 
distinguished.^ 


•  Voloey.ii.  IS. 

t  Ibid.  ii.  79. 

t  Mkriti,  ii.  p.  M. 
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The  population  among  the  Maronites  is  about 
110,000,  which  is  spread  over  a  country  of  150  square 
leagues  ;  or  760  to  the  square  league.*  The  Druzes 
amount  to  150,000,  and  dwell  in  a  country  which  ex- 
tends to  110  square  leagues  ;  which  yields  1090  per- 
sons to  the  square  league,  considerably  more  than 
double  of  all  Syria,  though  their  district  is  the  most 
rugged  and  inhospitable  of  all  Asia  Minor.  When  the 
rocky  and  mountainous  nature  of  the  soil  is  considered, 
this  population  is  great  indeed  ;  nor  can  it  be  imputed 
to  any  other  cause  but  the  security  which  the  people  en* 
joy  in  their  persons  and  their  properties.-f  This  has 
been  the  original  cause  of  the  great  density  of  inhabi- 
tants in  these  rocky  regions ;  and  it  has  doubtless 
been  increased  since  by  the  frugal  habits  of  the  people, 
and  the  emigration  from  the  Turkish  provinces.:]: 

Exempt  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, the  Maronites  and  Druzes  have  acquired  an 
active,  energetic  spirit.^  Much  native  khowledge 
and  information  prevails  among  them  ;  nor  is  there 
that  humiliating  difference  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  which  extinguishes  all  hope  in  the  latter.  The 
Emir  himself  is  a  plain  country  gentleman.  ||  Almost 
all  the  people  are  cultivators,  either  as  farmers  or  pro- 
prietors: every  man  lives  on  his  little  inheritance^ 
improving  his  mulberry  trees  and  vineyard*  It  ap- 
pears from  their  records,  that  at  first  the  country  was, 
as  in  Europe,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  proprietors ; 
but,  with  a  view  to  render  them  more  productive,  the 
great  landholders  have  been  gradually  induced  to  sell 
part  of  them,  and  let  leases,  which  subdivision^  by 
multiplying  the  numbers  of  persons  interested  in  the 

•  Volney»  n,  19.  f  Ibid.  74.  J  Rid.  f  n)id.  74. 

'I  Ibid.  iL  83. 
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public  weal,  has  been  the  great  cauK  of  lAeprotperitjt 
of  the  stale.*  Some  traces,  howcvei-,  of  the  fonntr 
iiMMjuality  still  subsist,  and  wherever  it  is  tubefnui 
it  produces  the  most  injurious  elTecld.! 

As  if  to  (leinoustrate  that  it  is  in  caDse<]ueiice  of  tht 
errors  of  niaa,  and  not  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  tbal  llw 
misery  iu  At>ia  Minor  and  Syria  has  arisen,  unbounded 
suffering  is  to  be  seen  in  thericliplains  where  the  exhfc 
ing  population  is  not  a  teoth  part  of  wliat  the  cuattttj 
could  maintain  ;  while  the  traces  of  happiness  are  to  be 
found  onlyiu  thobe  districts  where  the  numbers  of  mn- 
kind  have  nearly  approached  thcutincwtvergeafbuam 
subsistence,  but  where,  amidst  the  bare  inuuntoitu  flC 
Lebanon,tlie  spirit  of  freedom  has  been  reared,  aodtte 
blessings  of  inilei>endence  secured.  While  the  SyiiiB 
lauguitihes  iu  the  midst  of  the  utinoet  profusiuBrf 
natural  plfiily,  the  Maronite,  thoii|j;lt  m;i  im.miiIhI  byi 
far  denser  population,  enjoys  his  rocky  soil,  and  drawi 
from  his  little  domain  the  means  of  supporting  a  frn* 
gal  and  industrious  life.  The  example  of  these  tvo 
states,  is  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  those  who 
conceive  that  the  greater  part  of  the  misery  wbidi 
humanity  exhibits,  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  necessary 
and  unavoidable  pressure  of  population  upon  the  meaM 
of  subsistence ;  and  who  have  not  attended  to  the  ia- 
fluence  of  government,  in  preventing  the  adaptatiM 
of  the  increase  of  the  human  species  to  the  vaiyinf 
circumstances  in  which  society  is  placed. 

Under  the  mild  and  consuetudinary  despotism  c 
the  Chinese  empire,  the  division  of  land  among  tli 
poorer  classes  tends  only  to  the  production  of 
numerous  and  indigent  population.  Among  U 
Druzes  and  the  Maronites,  on  the  other  hood*  « 

•  Volney,  ii.  C3.  t  Ibid. 
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*ceiye  the  same  division  of  land,  when  accompanied 
security  of  property  and  national  freedom,  engen- 
'i  Dg  an  active,  industrious,  and  comfortable  people, 
eath  the  despotism  of  the  Chinese  empire,  it  is 
lidered  only  as  affording  the  means  of  subsistence, 
cra.U8e  the  existing  institutions  prevent  any  other 
isi  res  from  being  developed  :  under  the  free  govem- 
lent  of  the  Druzes,  it  awakens  the  active  spirit  and 
he  long  foresight,  which  are  fitted  for  the  regulation 
of  tbe  principles  of  increase,  because  that  government 
gives  room  for  the  growth  of  such  dispositions.    The 
distribution  of  land  is  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  or 
the  greatest  of  all  curses,  according  to  the  political  si- 
tuation of  the  people  in  whom  it  is  prevalent :  but  it  is 
ever  to  be  recollected,  that  it  is  this  difference  of  poli- 
tical situation  which  changes  its  effects :  and  that  it 
lies  upon  the  people  themselves,  to  render  it  the  means 
of  conferring  happiness  or  misery  upon  mankind. 

IV. — India. 

From  the  earliest  periods  the  great  peninsula  of 
India  has  been  celebrated  for  the  variety  and  riches 
^  its  productions,  the  wealth  of  its  cities,  and  the 
P^tness  of  its  population.     For  a  series  of  ages  the 
limners  of  the  country  have  undergone  no  material 
duioge.     The  descriptions  of  Bemier  are  precisely 
^Iflicable  to  the  present  day :  and  as  far  as  the  re- 
searches of  modem  times  have  gone,  they  have  met 
everywhere  the  same  fabric  of  civil  society,  and  the 
same  tenor  of  religious  institutions.     ^^  From  age  to 
age,"  says  Maurice,  **  from  father  to  son,  through  a 
hundred  generations,  the  same  uniformity  of  man- 
ners and  cast  of  character  prevail :  inexterminable  by 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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the  sword,  unalterable  by  the  corampie  -at  their 
querors.*** 

Through  all  this  1  riod  the  eoMdilkm^Ai 

people  appears  to  have  r  lained  the  aame.  Tkf 
.  have  in  every  a  i  en  the  subject  on  which  the  fin 
and  the :  ity  t  h  er  orders  have  been  ci» 
cised :  wh<  i  the  tui  i  of  casts  has  dcpmni 
whom  1  »ivedt  whom  the  rqshi 

have      ind    ed.    At  t     pnisent  time^  the  habits  spl 
condition  of  the  people  ov  :  the  whde  extent  of  tb 
peninsula  mark  but  too  strongly  the  lengthened  sal 
immemorial  oppressions  to  ^hich  they  have  been  isk 
jected.    The  mass  of  the  population  are  everywhat 
in  a  state  of  the  most  exnreme  poverty;  infioiMf 
worse  fed,  clothed,  and  lod  )ed  than  the  peasantry  ii 
any  nation  of  £urope.f    The  great  body  of  the  pe^ 
pie,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  ae  altogether  wUked 
property  in  every  part  of  the  country.  J     Whatever 
may  be  the  produce  of  their  labour,  the  condition  of 
the  peasant  is  nearly  the  same:  he  is  universally 
poor :  for  the  continual  exactions  of  his  superiors  ksve 
him  nothing  but  the  necessaries  of  life.     The  houie^ 
the  clothing,  and  implements  of  every  kind  beloiigio|^ 
to  a  Hindoo  labourer,  would  probably  not  sell  forLS* 
Sterling,^ — often  they  are  not  worth  a  rupee.  ||     TheiX' 
dwellings  consist  of  wretched  hovels,  made  of  mat^^ 
rials  not  fit  for  fuel:  their  clothing  of  a  few  rag^ 
hardly  sufficient  to  protect  them  even  in  that  sunoy 
climate.     The  use  of  animal  food  is  almost  universal' 
ly  unknown,  as,  in  truth,  it  is  not  only  forbidden  b^ 

*  Maurice's  India,  5. 

f  Tenoant's.  India,  ii.  342.    Buchanan'i  Aocoont  of  liidia»  p*  ^'* 
passim.    Tone's  Account  of  the  Mah  rattan. 
X  Tone,  p.  7«L     Tennant,  i.  86.  §  Tennant,  i.  Sd. 

II  Ibid.  iL  1S4.    Ueber's  Travels  in  India,  iii.  977. 
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heir  religion,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  Per- 
nented  liquors  are  never  drank:  they  eat  millet, 
lulse,  or  bad  rice,  instead  of  the  wholesome  grain 
rhich  constitutes  the  food  of  the  European  cultiva- 
or.*  Wheat  is  raised  only  for  the  higher  orders ;  and 
uch  is  the  poverty  of  the  people,  that  they  can  hardly 
purchase  a  savouring  of  salt  for  their  humble  repasts.f 
The  climate  has  no  doubt  some  influence  on  the 
rants  and  habits  of  the  lower  orders.  The  style 
)f  life  to  which  the  Hindoos  are  accustomed  is  not  at- 
ended  by  the  suffering  which  it  would  denote  in  Eu- 
ope.  Clothing  is  hardly  necessary  for  eight  months 
n  the  year;  drink  is  unknown  beyond  the  simple 
Iraught  of  water;  and  the  simplicity  of  their  food 
enables  them  to  subsist  on  vegetables  and  a  little 
grain.  An  Hindoo  feels  himself  comfortable  on  the 
same  fare  on  which  an  Englishman  would  starve.^: 

The  average  wages  of  labourers  are  from  L.  2,  7s. 
toL.2,  10s.  a  year:  and  the  earnings  of  a  whole  fa- 
mily may  amount  to  78.  6d.,  or  three  rupees  a  month ; 
a  8am  barely  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  the  ne* 
cessaries  of  life. J  The  average  price  of  rice  is  Is.  the 
eighty-two  pounds,  or  a  penny  the  seven  pounds. 
Wages  being  three  halfpence  a  day,  the  value  in  rice 
of  what  a  labourer  earns  is  ten  pounds  and  a  half. 
Now  a  labouring  man  consumes  five  pounds  a  day 
^self :  it  may  be  conceived,  therefore,  the  indigence 
^hich  must  exist  when  ten  or  eleven  pounds  is  divided 
^ODg  a  whole  family.  Yet  rice  is  by  far  the  cheapest 
food  known  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  which  can  be 
loused  in  any  part  of  the  world. ^ 

*  Tennant,  iL  342.    Heber,  iii.  9.77. 

f  Buchanan's  Account  of  the  Mysore.    Tennant  ii.  184. 

t  Tennant,  i  86.    Heber,  iii.  277 

{  Remarks  on  India,  65.    Account  of  the  Agric.  of  Bengal,  passim. 

f  Remaika  <«  the  Agricoltnre  of  Bengal,  p.  237. 
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It  may  readily  be  imaginedt  tfaatp  in  a  tmubf 
in  which  the  great  body  of  the  ptaplB  are  in  a 
state  of  such  poverty,  the  use  of  manufiictuiea  it  cfr 
tremely  limited,  and  in  fact  confined  to  the  h^Mr 
orders.    The  labouring  claases,  having  no  vent  tat 
their  produce,  have  no  motive  to  exerti<ni ;  for  it  ilea 
the  number  of  the  manufocturera  and  artisani 
the  encouragement  of  the  cultivator  mntt  in 
country  depend.    As  it  is,  so  little  market  ia  aflutdeJ 
for  their  produce,  that  the  condition  of  the  fiurmen  i» 
frequently  worse  than  that  of  those  who  woric  for 
them.   In  the  British  provinces,  security  from  npb» 
is  beginning  to  produce  its  usual  concomitant^  artifidA 
wants,  and  the  increasing  taste  for  luxuries  haiiiB 
many  places  become  very  conspicuous,  and  cultivaliiM 
in  many  places  is  prodigiously  on  the  increase  ^ 
Though  the  wages  of  labour,  however,  are  so  low,  tk^ 
are  in  ordinary  years  adequate  to  supply  the  worinDi0 
and  his  family  with  food :  and  to  this  cause  in  sootf 
measure  may  the  extraordinary  tendency  to  increase  be 
ascribed  ;  since  the  poor  obtain  the  means  of  subsiit' 
ence,  and  nothing  more.f 

The  agriculture  of  Hindostan  is  for  the  most  ptrt 
wretched  in  the  extreme*  The  rudeness  of  their  iia* 
plementSy  the  slovenliness  of  their  practice,  and  the  to- 
tal ignorance  of  the  most  simple  principles  of  the 
science,  are  equally  remarkable.  Manure  is  almoit 
unknown  in  most  districts  :  the  system  of  rolatioOf  or 
the  use  of  green  cro{)S9  is  nowhere  to  be  seen :  eo* 
closures  and  artificial  grasses  have  not  been  adopted 
and  several  kinds  of  grain  are  frequently  sown  in  one 
field,  to  the  ruin  of  all.  The  average  size  of  farms  in 
Bengal,  as  appears  from  the  official  returns  laid  before 

*  Heber*s  India,  iii.  274,  284,  351. 

t  Remariu  on  the  Agricultare  of  Bengal,  247, 253. 
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g<::>Temment^  is  six  acres  to  each.*     Nowhere  is  any- 

itm.  M  ng  like  wealth  in  the  farmers,  or  extensive  under- 

ings  or  active  improvement  to  be  seen.     The  cul- 

'stors  are  on  the  same  footing  as  the  metayers  of 

ice :  they  receive  their  grain  from  the  landlord, 

wS:m  o  generaUy  makes  a  profit  on  it,  and  furnish  the 

la1:>oiir  themselves.  Their  labourers  are  paid  partly  in 

iDOxiey,  partly  in  land,  which  for  the  most  part  consists 

of  ^  proportion  of  waste  as  well  as  arable  :  but  from  the 

ex^xreme  indigence  of  all  classes,  they  are  unable  to 

dra.^%v  more  from  this  land  than  a  bare  subsistence.! 

"XTie  natives  are  commonly  unambitious,  and  ex- 
tremely  averse  to  severe  labour.     Satisfied  with  the 
ffoduce  of  his  field,  the  Ryot  will  neither  apply  to 
any  other  employment,  nor  take  in  more  land.     If  he 
obtains  the  necessaries  of  life  himself,  and  wherewith- 
al to  pay  his  rent,  he  is  content.^:     The  labourer  ac- 
quires the  same  habits  :  though  the  wages  are  low,  a 
aobsistence  mdy  be  obtained  without  continued  labour ; 
^e  people  seldom  work  more  than  five  hours  a  day, 
^  half  the  year  is  holidays  ;  and  both  the  artisans^ 
^d  the  peasants,  though  often  idle,  contrive  to  obtain 
'iiffident  to  support  their  physical  existence.  § 

So  great  is  the  indigence  among  the  artisans,  that 
^  employer  is  obliged  in  every  case  to  advance  a 
^^rtain  proportion  of  the  price  of  the  manufacture,  in 
<^^  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  live  while  he  is 
^iigaged  in  completing  it.  Unable  to  wait  the  market, 
^  anticipate  its  demand,  he  can  only  follow  his  trade 
^riien  called  to  it  by  the  demands  of  his  customers  ; 
^iien  these  fail,  he  is  obliged  to  take  to  some  other 
iBode  of  subaistence,  and  agriculture  is  the  general  re- 

'  Remarks  oothe  Agriculture  of  Beii||;aL    Tenoant,  ii.  194,  203,  &c. 
t  Tennaiit,  L  86.  |  Ibid.  i.  342. 

i  Reonriu  on  tlie  Agricoltare  of  Bengal,  72.      llebcr,  iii,  276. 
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source  by  which  the  unemployed  nianuracturen 
a  precarious  livelihood.  • 

Over  the  greater  part  of  India,  the  produce 
least  three  times  what  it  is  on  a  similar  extent  il 
gland,  even  under  the  present  wretched  systo 
management ;  for  the  warmth  of  the  climate  | 
always  two,  often  three  crops,  and  the  produce  ( 
harvest  is  greater  in  tlie  former  country  thao  i 
latter.  One  acre  will  yield  from  13  to  I*  qui 
of  wheat  in  India  annually ;  whereas  in  Engli 
quarters  is  the  average  of  the  whole  country,  i 
is  considered  as  a  large  allowance,  t 

When  this  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  is  consii 
the  population  of  Hindustan  is  small ;  and  it  i 
possible  to  travel  through  the  country  without 
sensible  of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  lu  M 
the  richer  parts  of  Bengal,  indeed,  the  culltvat 
uninterrupted,  but  in  general  it  surrounds  for  a 
space  the  villages,  while  the  plain  at  a  little  dit 
is  left  in  a  stale  of  nature.  It  has  been  com 
by  some  at  134,000,000,  by  others  at  201.000 
but  when  its  rich  soil  and  triple  crops  are  consii 
it  is  certainly  capable  of  maintaining  more  than 
times  even  the  largest  of  these  numbers.  Tboo) 
population,  therefore,  is  everywhere  redundant 
greatly  witbin  the  capabilities  of  subsistence  wbii 
soil  and  the  country  afford. }  In  the  upper  pro^ 
innumerable  ruins  attest  the  vast  extent  of  tbe 
lation,  now  destroyed  by  foreign  invasions,  whi< 
isted  in  former  times. 

Nor  is  this  small  population,  as  compared  wi 
means  of  subsistence,  the  result  of  any  restraint 

•  Teoiiuit,u.  IB. 

f  Rcmarlu  on  Agric  of  Bengal ;  Teniunt,  U.  184,  fee.  ant*, 

t  Martio'i  Dritiih  ColoniM,  I  l  mi<I  51,  and  Uebn,i  417 1 
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Re  habits  of  the  people  impose  upon  the  principle 
*  increase.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  country  in 
L  e  world  in  which  this  principle  operates  with  greater 
:HTe,  or  where  marriages  are  contracted  earlier,  or 
€Dre  universally.*  Everywhere,  the  young  women 
^  married  before  their  sixteenth,  and  young  men 
:Core  their  eighteenth  year.  Parents  are  even  en- 
i  lied  to  marry  their  children  before  their  eleventlf 
;  and,  from  the  influence  of  superstition,  this  in- 
ction  is  obeyed  wherever  the  means  of  carrying  it 
t  o  effect  can  be  obtained.f 

"The  deficiency  in  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  as 
naarkable  as  the  scanty  population.  The  territories 
the  cpmpany  have  greatly  improved  since  they 
^^•e  protected  by  the  English  powers  from  the  ra- 
S^  of  their  native  sovereigns,  and  the  endless  extor* 
>ns  of  the  Mahratta  governments ;  yet  the  revenue 
tiich  they  derive  from  them,  extending  over  a  coun- 
P^  which  contains  in  the  territories  of  the  East  India 
^nipany  alone,  102,000,000  inhabitants,  and  con- 
t^ing  of  eight-tenths  of  the  rent  of  the  land,  amounts 
ly  to  L.  19,000,000  Sterling.  Under  the  worst  sort 
management  in  England,  they  would  yield  five 
Aes  that  sum.| 

l^he  peculiarities  in  the  conditio^  and  habits  of  the 
(^dian  people ;  the  small  amount  of  the  revenue  and 
^^  the  land  under  tillage  ;  the  redundance  of  the  popu- 
lation when  compared  with  the  demand  for  labour, 
^d  its  scantiness  when  compared  with  the  capabilities 
^  the  soil ;  all  arise  from  the  government,  the  relU 
^,  and  existing  institutions. 

*  Buchanan's  Account  of  Mysore,  p.  37  and  126,  and  Heber,iiL  351- 

f  Skaftches  of  the  Hindoos,  213. 

t  Teiiiittit,iLl84w  Martin,  i.  p.  1  and  50, 51,  and  Heber,  iil  276, 277* 
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I.  The  civil  government  of  India  has,  from  the  ea 
liest  times  to  which  history  or  tradition  reaches,  been 
despotism  of  the  most  oppressive  description.  To  tho 
who  are  habituated  to  the  regularity,  the  secant 
and  the  moderation  which  pervades  even  the  most  art 
trary  governments  of  Europe,  the  details  of  the  exa 
tions,  of  the  cruelty,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Indii 
sovereigns,  appear  almost  inconceivable.  The  Hi: 
doo  jurisprudence  establishes  a  slavery  more  compk 
than  any  yet  recorded  in  history.  The  prerogatin 
of  the  magistrate  and  of  the  rajah,  fortified  on  evei 
side,  leave  no  room  for  individual  or  national  freedon 
Pure  despotism,  under  the  veil  of  theocracy,  has,  froi 
the  earliest  ages,  been  the  only  government  of  Hii 
dostan.*  The  Hindoo  laws  recognize  no  less  tbi 
fifteen  legitimate  modes  of  acquiring  slaves.f  Bi 
these  servants  are  in  general  well  treated  :  the  gentle 
ness  of  the  Hindoo  character  has  softened  the  rigoiu'  < 
their  laws.  A  stranger  can  seldom  distinguish  bi 
tween  the  condition  of  the  slave  from  any  other  men 
ber  of  the  family.  The  cultivators  are,  in  a  certai 
sense,  astricti  gleha:^  but  the  slavery  is  altopetht 
unlike  the  odious  servitude  of  the  West  India  Island 
it  more  nearly  resembles  the  kindly  relation  whic 
subsisted  in  Europe  between  the  lord  of  the  nianc 
and  the  villains  who  cultivated  his  domains.  \ 

It  is  not  from  the  weight  of  domestic  servitude,  i 
is  from  the  rigour  of  military  government,  and  the  n 
paciousness  of  a  licentious  army,  that  the  miserj'  of  lli 
people  has  arisen.  The  Mogul  government,  at  nop 
riod,  offered  full  security  to  a  tributary  prince :  sti 

•   Murtiii,  i.  I3j.  t  Hindoo  Luws,  c.  vii.  :.  i. 

t   Tonimnt,  i.  I  'ij 
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le^^  to  bis  vassals :  but  to  the  peasants  it  afforded 
h^zxdly  any  protection  at  all.*     It  was  a  continued  tis- 
,svM.e  of  treacbery,  violence,  insurrection,  and  military 
pu.iiishment.     The  rents  to  Government,  which  con- 
sisted of  at  least  eight- tenths  of  all  that  was  drawn 
by  the  landholders  themselves,  rendered  the  sovereigns 
in    fact  the  proprietors  of  t^e  country.     The  land* 
holders,  as  we  would  call  them,  were  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  the  factors  whom  they  appointed  to  receive 
their  rents ;  and  who  were  permitted  to  retain  a  tenth 
of  ^hat  they  drew  as  a  remuneration  to  themselves.f 
These  rents  were  levied,  and  under  the  native  govern* 
ro^nts  still  are  levied,  twice  a  year,  by  a  merciless  ban- 
ditti, under  the  name  of  an  army,  who  pillage,  burn, 
^^^  destroy  almost  as  much  as  they  extort  for  their 
^'^ployers.l     These  licentious  tyrants  chase  the  un- 
'^'^unate  peasants,  on  many  occasions,  into  the  woods, 
*^^  live  at  free  quarters  on  their  property.     Any  at- 
^^^pt  at  resistance  calls  forth  instant  and  sanguinary 
^^^^geance.     Under  such  a  system,  which  is  uniformly 
•^^  invariably  practised  wherever  the  native  powers 
bUXI  bold  their  sway,  it  is  not  surprising  that  agricul- 
^^^^^  decays, — although  hardly  any  culture  is  requisite 
^  Second  the  riches  of  Nature, — and  that  commerce 
^^  the  arts  are  banished  from  the  realm.  § 

"Xlie  Mahrattas  exhibit  an  example  of  the  system 
wtich  was  everywhere  followed  in  India  prior  to  the 
tttablishment  of  the  British  power.    Imagination  can 
^^ft^y  conceive  the  oppressions  which  are  there  sys- 
tematically practised  on  the  peasantry.     Every  situa- 

*  Temumt,  L  302.    Heber,  iu.  56. 

t  Buchanan's  Account  of  the  Mysore,  p.  178.    Tennant,  L  360  and 
iL  18i. 

t  Ibid  L  86a     §  Ibid  L  360,  and  Buchanan,  p.  176.  Hcbcr,  iil  277. 
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tion  of  power  is  sold.     The  governors  who  purchase 
them,  endeavour,  as  in  the  Turkish  empire,  to  extort 
from  the  people  subject  to  their  authority  as  much  a» 
possible,  during  the  period  when  they  hold  their  office: 
and  plunder  the  very  persons  whom  it  is  their  duty  to 
protect.  *     To  such  a  length  is  this  grievous  oppres- 
sion carried,  that  few  i)ersons  under  the  Mahratta  dy- 
nasties have  the  possibility  of  acquiring  any  riches^ 
except  the  powerful  Bramins.  Their  avarice  is  insatia^ 
ble,  and  yet  they  are  seldom  allowed  to  enjoy  it,  for* 
the  prince  seizes  the  first  opportunity  to  make  theiiM 
yield  up  all  that  they  have  acquired  into  his  trea8ur)'.t^ 
It  may,  in  short,  safely  be  aflBrmed,  that  there  is  no 
government  in  the  world  less  calculated  to  give  seen** 
rity  to  the  people  than  the  Mahrattas ;  and  it  is  to 
this  cause  that  the  accumulated  misery,  and  repeated 
famines  of  the  country  are  to  be  ascribed 4     The  an- 
guish of  suffering,  joined  to  the  restless  spirit  of  tlit? 
nobles, leads  to  continual  revolutions ;  but  tlii>,  in  phct^ 
of  reforming  abuses,  only  opens  another  source  of  mi— 
sery  greater  than  the  former,  for  by  the  endless  wars  tc^ 
which  they  give  rise,  the  security  of  property  is  to- 
tally   annihilated.      The    Ryot    who    cultivates  the 
ground  this  year,  is  by  no  means  sure  of  possessing  it 
the  next :  and  if  he  should  be  so  fortunate,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  with  a  large  detachment  of  soldiers  in  Li=^ 
neighbourhood,  to  whom  the  proi)erty  of  friends  ainl 
enemies  falls  an  undistinguished  prey.O 

From  these  causes  hardly  one  acre  in  f[fiij  h  culti^ 
ratedf  over  tlie  greater  part  of  the  Maliratta  slaltS 
yet  such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  even  this  limit- 
ed portion  is  suflicient  to  supjKirt  a  considerable  pupu- 

•  Tone's  Account  of  the  Mahratta^,  p.  70.  f    \Wu\.  p.  s4. 
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Ia€;ion.  No  man  raises  more  than  is  adequate  to  bis 
ow^s  support.  The  natural  consequence  is,  that  the  first 
ba.c3  season  produces  a  scarcity,  and  frequently  whole 
di^uricts,  and  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  great 
d^ies,  are  carried  off  by  this  cause.  Famine,  indeed, 
is  -^he  great  bane  of  this  country ;  but  as  the  soil  is 
amszibgly  fertile,  and  the  population  in  most  places 
ei^c^cedingly  small,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  it  in  the 
ty JTsnoy  of  government  which  is  the  ultimate  eauM  of 
this  calamity.* 

Throughout  the  whole  interior  of  Iiidia^  in  the 
M^lratta  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining  Ktates,  all  eotO' 
lo^irce  is  monopolized  by  the  Bfimjarries,  who  eoUeet 
the  rude  produce  of  the  soil  from  the  uatireh :  but 
thi3  commerce  receives  no  eneouragemeut  fr^An  go* 
^^I'Vment,  which  pays  no  attention  to  the  farmatitffo  fA 
i^'Acis,  or  the  protection  of  wfaidi  in  that  country  it  t^ffj 
P^^^tlliarIy  stands  in  need.t  In  fact,  it  would  ikX  eriibt 
'  to  ^.nything  like  its  present  extent,  were  it  xiot  for  the 
''^^^"essity  of  converting  everything  into  t^pecie,  in  or- 
"^^  that  it  may  be  the  more  easily  conceal^  from  go^ 
^^^■^ment.  They  derive  little  more  froio  tiiejr  miu 
°^9J  labour,  than  tke  habitatiom  im  wcitict  tkey  dweU, 
^^^^^M  Ike  Jbod  which  umeeestanfU^njtib^  tkeir 

^.f^et^luUy  heimg  always  taken  away.t 

Xn  the  interior  of  India,  in  the  w#utL  of  tb^^  y^uity 

^^^1^  the  government  resembles  tbe  feudal  aytHt^u,  aud 

'^^^   undergcme  do  dbange  sixiee  it^  coii:jcM^<:i?ifA«fiit. 

^>^^  country  in  the  valkjs  is  ndi  and  f^rtik,  but  tii*; 

^^^^Hages  are  poor  and  aeantr.     In  maiiy  puM>^  tb^ 

l&ajahs  have  qnittad  the  immemorial  aWi^^  <>f  tLt-jr 

*  ToiM^  punm.  t  Tour  k  ludjm,  Ajuiit.  hfe^uti  \\>.      HA 
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ancestors  for  the  sake  of  security  frani  the  devaiM 
inroads  of  the  Maiirattas,  and  to  remove  into 
higher  parts  of  the  Cochair,  where  lhi*y  may  t 
easily  conceal  tliemselves  and  their  families.* 

The  great  imjiediment,  as  is  obvious  from  the  pre 
iug  observations,  to  the  improvement  of  India,  ha' 
ways  been  the  want  of  a  permanent  interest  in  their 
sessioits  to  the  culiivators.  The  revenue  of  the  slat 
as  in  almost  all  tlie  eastern  coiintrieii,  in  fact,  the 
of  the  land,  and  the  landholder  or  zemindar  i&  noti 
but  a  collector  under  government,  who  receives 
per  cent,  of  what  he  draws  for  his  own  bchoof.t  ' 
bciu^  the  case  tijere  is  no  tntennedinte  c/ass  later 
ed  between  the  sovereign  and  the  cultivator:  o 
least  no  class  capable  of,  or  interested  in,  protec 
the  people.  The  whole  weight  of  despotism,  th 
fore,  falls  at  once,  with  terrible  and  tinbrokeu  f< 
on  the  cultivator,  and  destroys  the  springs  of  we 
and  population,  by  depriving  him  of  all  security 
bis  possessions.  The  levying  of  rents  is  everjrwl 
almost  a  scene  of  fraud  and  evasion  on  the  one  i 
and  of  plunder  and  oppression  on  the  other.  Hi 
the  management  of  the  taxes,  and  the  mode  of  coUec 
them,  has  a  direct  influence  <hi  the  prosperity  ofa 
culture ;  the  tenant  is  brought  at  once  into  colli 
with  a  despotic  government  and  rapacious  army ; 
is  perfectly  defenceless,  having  seldom  any  v 
lease,  and  no  security  for  its  observance  if  be 
any ;  and  he  is  in  consequence  inevitably  plundi 
of  any  wealth  ubich  be  may  posess. | 

Small  properties  are  common  in  India.     Tbey 

•  Tour  in  Indu,  Anit.  Regiit.  I.  150. 
t  Teniiuit,ii-  80,  wad  184.  t  Ibid. 
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spl  it  by  the  law  of  descent  into  small  portions,  and  to 
ih^se  little  possessions  the  proprietors  are  warmly  at- 
tacrled.     But  their  industry  is  not  greater  than  that 
of   *.he  Ryots  who  have  leases  of  their  lands.    They 
ar^    everywhere  unambitious  and  indolent :  satisfied 
wit:Ii  the  produce  of  their  little  domain,  they  will 
ne  i  ther  cultivate  more  land  nor  take  to  any  other  em- 
ployment.   If^hey  let  their  lands  to  a  tenant  they  are 
eqixally  neglected,  and  the  landlord,  who  is  indigent  in 
the  extreme,  does  the  utmost  to  extort  money  from  his 
tea  ant«*    There  is  no  provision  made  here,  any  more 
tha.li  among  other  classes,  for  years  of  scarcity  or 
unforeseen  misfortune  :   the  supply  of  the  existing 
wants  is  the  sole  object  of  thought :  for  long  experi- 
ence, and  the  oppressions  of  centiuries  have  taught  the 
poor  never  to  attend  to  anything  but  the  indulgence  of 
^  present  moment.    A  man  who  has  only  two  dajrs 
provision  in  the  world  is  reckoned  happy :  he  never 
thinks  of  to-morrow,  satisfied  if  he  can  obtain  in  the 
^y  as  it  passes,  sufficient  subsistence  for  himself  and 
Ws  fkmily.f 

M^ile  such  is  the  scene  of  confusion,  pillage,  and 
^pression  which  the  native  governments  of  India 
^hibit,  and  which  have  formed  the  habits,  and  accele- 
rated  the  tendency  to  increase  of  her  population,  the 
habitants  of  the  British  dominions  are  unquestion- 
ably in  many  respects  in  a  better  situation ;  yet  even 
^^^  great  oppression  of  the  lower  orders  exists ;  nor 
tt  U  possible  that  this  suffering  can  be  removed  till  a 
^cal  change  takes  place  in  the  state  of  property 
thitmghout  the  country.  The  ftmdamental  evil  in 
.  Hindostan  is  the  insecurity  of  the  cultivator  against 
exorbitant  exactions;   and  the  perpetual  settlement 

1  I  iiL  122.  t  Tennant,  i.  135. 
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and  the  Madras  system  have  been  alike  unable  to 
provide  a  remedy  against  this  prevailing  evil.  The 
only  security  against  it  has  hitherto  proved  the  vil- 
lage system  of  the  upper  provinces,  which  may  truly 
be  termed  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  east :  but  much 
oppression  exists  even  there,  and  the  alarming  defal- 
cation in  the  territorial  revenue  of  India  of  late  years, 
proves  that  no  adequate  protection  has  yet  been  gene- 
rally afforded  to  the  cultivators  ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  cultivation  is  in  general  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  British  provinces  :  vast  numbers  of  ruin- 
ed villages  have  been  rebuilt ;  and  the  influx  of  strar 
gers  on  all  the  frontiers  of  their  territories,  to  gain  the 
benefit  of  their  protection,  is  very  great.* 

2.  The  second  great  cause  of  the  redundant  popa- 
lation  of  India  is  to  be  found  in  the  influence  of  the 
established  religion,  and  the  habits  which  sui)ersti- 
tion  has  formed. 

All  classes  in  India,  with  the  exception  ofatVw 
among  the  IJraniins,  are  involved  in  the  deejyext  i^uo- 
ranee.     The  obscurity  in  which  the  people  are  invol- 
ved is  not  the  result  of  negligence :  it  is  the  elTiHrt  of 
a  deliberate  and  deep  laid  scheme,  on  which  the  prit^ts 
everywhere  act,  to  keep  the  great  body  of  mankind  in 
a  state  of  mental  darkness. f   Their  canonical  books  are 
regarded  as  a  bequest  too  sacred  to  be  cominitteil  to 
vulgar  hands  :  to  the  greater  part  of  the  jH^ople,  ihi'j* 
are  strictly  forbidden,  and  doomed  to  remain  in  the 
most  emphatic  sense  a  dead  letter4     Few  individual> 
are  taui^lit  to  read  and  write  ;  and  those  who  are  can 
derive  no  useful  information  from  their  kiiowle<l}rt* : 
for  science  lias  never  been  addressed,  or  adapted  to  iho 
wants  of  mankind,  and  the  extravagant  i>rice  of  ina- 

•   Ilibor,  i.:^97,  and  iii.  '^74.  t  Tytlcr  ou  India,  L  J +7. 

^  Tciiiiunt,  i.  1 1  \). 
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luscripts  confines  the  information  which  they  contain 
o  a  limited  number  of  the  higher  orders.* 

Akin  to  this  principle  of  the  priesthood  to  keep  the 
)eopIe  in  darkness  for  the  sake  of  their  own  power, 
s  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  which  they  incul- 
rate  as  a  duty  of  religion,  and  have  succeeded  in  al- 
nost  engrafting  on  the  human  mind  in  these  unhappy 
"egions.  The  Hindoo  has  no  conception  of  any  dig- 
lity,  or  importance,  or  respectability  being  attached 
x>  his  situation.  A  consciousness  of  inferiority  con- 
;iiiiially  haunts  him  ;  and  he  obeys  any  superior  au- 
thority with  a  promptitude  which  is  so  astonishing,  as 
X}  appear  rather  the  dictate  of  nature,  than  the  residt 
>f  habit.f  It  is  to  this  cause  that  the  frequent  and 
^asy  conquest  of  Hindostan  is  to  be  imputed  ;  and  to 
ts  gradual  influence  is  to  be  ascribed  the  humble, 
mbmissive  character  by  which  they  are  now  distin- 
fished.  In  every  European  state,  the  lower  classes 
mitate  the  manners,  dress,  and  style  of  living  of  their 
superiors,  and  the  desire  of  rising  in  society,  forms 
:he  most  powerful  restraint  upon  the  principle  of  in- 
crease. In  Hindostan  this  is  never  done :  the  attach-^ 
nent  of  a  Hindoo  to  his  station  is  equal  to  that  to  his 
religion  itself.^  The  desire  of  rising  in  the  world ; 
the  dread  of  falling  in  society  ;  the  pride  of  superior 
x>ndition ;  the  consciousness  of  political  power,  which 
ire  intended  to  be  so  many  restraints  on  the  principle 
9f  increase,  are  prevented  from  developing  themselves, 
by  the  slavish  submission  which  the  priests  have  in- 
terwoven with  the  Hindoo  character. 

The  superstition  of  the  country  encourages  the  dis- 
position to  early  marriage.     Sterility  is  esteemed  a 

#  TeimaotyL  119. 

f  Tennant,  L 1 14.  Sketches  of  HindooA.  Buchanan's  Ace.  of  Mysore. 
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severe  misfortune,  or  rather  a  curse  of  the  oj 
Deity.*  All  ranks  are  extremely  solicitous  to  bii 
chiltUeii  to  perform  the  funi-rul  service  over  lheiD,fi 
'  they  conceive  that  this  mitigates  their  puniiibmeoti 
a  future  state.f  Parents  are  enjoined  by  the 
of  religion  to  marry  their  children  at  their  elernitla 
year ;  and  if  no  children  result  from  the  6rst  mar-— 
riage,  polygamy  is  allowed  ;  and  such  is  the  anxteiy 
for  an  offspring,  that,  if  all  iht-se  methods  fail,  il  i« 
.  usual  to  adopt  a  8on4 

3.  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  a  discuRsion  iiB 
this  sketch,  of  the  various  customs  wliirh  have  beeZB 
prevalent  iu  the  Indian  nations;  but  there  i^  anrio 
remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  so  important  In  Utm 
eOects  u]>on  the  principle  of  population,  that  it 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence.     The  institution  bfT« 
alluded  to  is  the  institutions  of  cast^.     By  this  rf- 
markable  system,  tbe  whole  body  of  the  people  i*  di- 
vided  into  four  orders.     None  of  these  can  ever  quit 
his  own  cast,  or  enter  into  any  other.     I'be  Kt^tiaa 
of  every  individual  is  unalterably  6xed  :  the  walkrf 
life  is  marked  out  from  which  he  must  not  deviilr. 
This  line  of  separation  is  not  only  established  by  dril 
authority,  but  confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  relipon^ 
and  each  order  or  cast  is  said  to  have  jiroceeded  fran 
the  Deity  in  such  a  manner,  that  to  mingle  or  con- 
found them  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  tbe  most  iat- 
ing  impiety.^ 

Nor  is  it  between  the  four  different  trib«»  alone 
that  such  insuperable  barriers  arc  fixed.     The  mas* 
bers  of  each  cast  adhere  invariahly  to  the  pniftMneK    ' 
of  their  foreftaher$.     From  generation  to  generation. 

•  lUWr.iii-asi.    Skeldiwof  I!iwl«»^«l*-        ^  IWd. 

1  INd  T«iiiMit,ii8I3.  5  Kobcrtwn'"  Indw.     AppnOs. 
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severe  misfortune,  or  rather  a  curse  of  the  offended 
Deity.*  All  ranks  are  extremely  solicitous  to  have 
childi:en  to  perform  the  funeral  service  over  them,  for 
they  conceive  that  this  mitigates  their  punishment  in 
a  future  state.f  Parents  are  enjoined  by  the  precepts 
of  religion  to  marry  their  children  at  their  eleventh 
year ;  and  if  no  children  result  from  the  first  mar- 
riage,  polygamy  is  allowed  ;  and  such  is  the  anxiety 
for  an  offspring,  that,  if  all  these  methods  fail,  it  is 
usual  to  adopt  a  son.:|: 

3.  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  a  discussion  in 
this  sketch,  of  the  various  customs  which  have  been 
prevalent  in  the  Indian  nations ;  but  there  is  one  so 
remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  so  important  in  its 
effects  upon  the  principle  of  population,  that  it  can- 
not be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  institution  here 
alluded  to  is  the  institutions  of  casts.  By  this  re- 
markable system,  the  whole  body  of  the  peo])lc  is  di- 
vided into  four  orders.  None  of  these  can  ever  quit 
Ills  own  cast,  or  enter  into  any  other.  The  staiiun 
of  every  individual  is  unalterably  fixed  :  the  walk  of 
life  is  marked  out  from  which  he  must  not  deviate 
Til  is  line  of  separation  is  not  only  established  !)y  civil 
authority,  but  confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  reli}:ion : 
and  eat-li  order  or  cast  is  said  to  have  proceeded  fn»ni 
the  Deity  in  such  a  manner,  that  to  mingle  or  con- 
found them  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  the  most  dar- 
ing inipiety.J 

Xor  is  it  between  the  four  different  triln's  alone 
that  such  insuperable  barriers  are  fixed.  The  mem- 
bers of  each  cast  adhere  inrariahly  to  the  profession 
of  their  forefathers.     From  generation  to  generation. 

•  llelkT,  iii.  ;JOI.    ^ki'tclK'»i>niinili»ON/>13.         +  !bi»l. 
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the  same  families  have  followed,  and  will  always  con- 
tinue to  follow,  the  same  uniform  course  of  life.  The 
human  mind  bends  to  the  law  of  necessity,  and  is  ac- 
customed to  accommodate  itself,  not  only  to  the  re- 
straints which  the  condition  of  its  nature,  or  the 
institutions  of  its  country  impose,  but  to  acquiesce  in 
them.  From  his  entrance  into  life,  an  Indian  knows 
the  station  allotted  to  him,  and  the  functions  to  which 
he  is  destined  by  his  birth.* 

This  singular  institution  of  casts,  and  their  extra- 
ordinary continuance  of  families  in  the  rank  and  pro- 
fession which  has  descended  to  them  from  their  ances- 
tors, is  of  all  institutions  which  human  ingenuity 
could  devise,  the  one  best  adapted  to  allow  an  un- 
limited scope  to  the  principle  of  increase :  because  it 
crushes  the  growth  of  the  .strongest  restraints  which 
Nature  has  imposed  on  its  operation.  When  every  indi- 
vidual's rank  in  society,  and  his  estimation  in  the  world, 
are  founded  on  his  birth,  without  any  regard  to  the 
consequences  of  his  own  imprudence ;  when  his  line 
of  life  in  the  world  is  marked  out  to  him  from  his  ear- 
liest years,  and  bounded  by  a  line  which  he  can  never 
hope  to  pass ;  the  strongest  motives  to  a  systematic 
view  of  life,  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  immediate  enjoy- 
ment for  the  sake  of  future  advancement,  are  done 
away.  Man  is  left  in  the  situation  of  the  lower 
animals,  without  any  check  to  the  increase  of  his 
numbers,  except  those  which  the  inability  to  procure 
subsistence  imposes ;  because  the  habit  of  moral  re- 
straint is  founded  on  the  perception  of  an  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  delaying  the  marriage  union,  and 

*  Robertson's  India. — Appendix. 
VOL.  I.  A  a 
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there  is  hardly  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  where 
such  institutions  are  prevalent. 

When  we  regard  the  physical  advantages  of  India, 
and  the  habits  of  its  population :  when  we  contcmplale 
its  vast  plains,  bearing  every  year  double  or  triple 
crops  of  grain,  with  little  aid  from  human  labour,  is- 
tersected  by  vast  navigable  rivers,  and  teeming  will 
the  warmth  of  a  tropical  sun  :  when  u'e  recollect  tiifi 
this  country  has  been  the  abode  of  wealth,  of  iiidusirf. 
and  of  civilisation  for  thousands  of  years  :  and  wha 
we  are  informed  that  the  habit  of  early  niarriageiii 
universal,  both  from  the  ignorance  of  the  |>copIe,  (br 
absence  of  artificial  wants,  and  the  influence  of  mper- 
Btition,  we  cannot  avoid  being  astonished  that  its  |» 
pulation  is  so  scanty,  when  compared  with  the  mem 
of  subsistence  which  the  country  afTurds. 

When  we  contemplate  the  moral  and  polilical  ei*  ; 
to  which  the  Indian  population  uru  subji-cted  :  uhrS 
we  behold  them  neglected  by  the  sovi-rtigiis,  di-lingci 
by  the  priesthoo<1,  and  plundered  by  the  army  :  whetf 
we  reflect  on  the  insecure  tenure  by  which  the  Ryo* 
holds  his  ])i(i]HTty,  the  enorntous  abuses  to  wliidi  U* 
IB  subjected,  and  the  utter  want  of  all  capital  to  h^" 
litate  his  undertakings:  when  we  recollect  that  tbi0* 
unfortunate  people  are  kept  in  the  deepest  ignonoe* 
of  every  useful  art  by  the  priesthood,  and  that  tber^ 
vages  of  intestine  war,  or  the  extortions  of  roenmu'^ 
troops  have  long  spread  through  every  comer  of  d*' 
realm  ;  the  subject  of  astonishment  comes  to  be,  bo^ 
the  population  is  so  great  as  it  actually  is. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  the  population  of  Hiv 
dostan  has  long  fluctuated.  Beneath  the  vigorous  tai 
enlightened  sway  of  the  great  raonarchs  who  have  <K> 
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isionally  swayed  the  sceptre  at  the  wdqi 
le  political  evils  of  the  countxy  hare  been  aJjeriffifid. 
id  the  riches  of  Nature  hare  oorerDd  liie  eardi  vidi 
numerous,  and,  comparatiTely  speakxueg,  hsappy  pinifi- 
itioD.     Under  the  weak  or  diistractad  reigis  of  xhsir 
iiccessors,  the  lesser  princes  have  iptsi/rtflgi  -dieir  id- 
ependence,  and  the  accumulated  erik  d  war^  }KBt> 
^nce,  and  famine,  have  thinned  tbe  moidKK  irliam 
)rmer  prosperity  had  produced.     Is  bodi  circnm- 
tances  the  principle  of  increase  has  acted  wict  'die 
ame  unrestrained  force ;  and  extraneois  cama  onir 
lave  determined  whether  the  numbecs  of  mmikind 
vere  to  increase  or  diminish  uDdo*  its  operabuzu    Ths 
[)opulation  never  has  been  limited  br  ^xtpesplt  Aem^ 
ultes:  never  influenced  by  the  acdrxtr,  'die  fmcraiitT. 
the  artificial  wants,  or  the  desire  cf  riBxiig  is  liic; 
world,  which  characterize  the  inhmtntaiEtE  of  a  frcs 
country.     And  from  the  inefficacy  of  tbe  greauaa  pifr- 
fiible  riches  of  Nature,  even  when  oocaBaoalhr  aided  br 
extraordinary  wisdom  and  ability  in  IzidiiidDail  wfv^ 
reigns,  to  adapt  the  rate  of  increase  to  the  ciiTsumsiap^ 
ces  of  society,  we  may  learn  the  safaitary  tmtlL. — diat 
the  welfare  of  the  people  depends  upon  their  avx  ts* 
ertioDs, — and  that  on  the  bulwarks  of  pnblit  H\0ertr 
which  they  establish*  and  the  rigilanoe  vitb  wiudL 
^ey  are  guarded,  not  only  their  preseot  proBperhj  » 
founded,  but  the  permanent  devdopemeut  <xf  the  jasw^ 
destined  for  the  regulation  of  populatkm,  and,  eciufio 
qoently,  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  lomaar  irdtxF^ 
most  necessarily  depend. 


V. — China. 

The  empire  of  China  afiwds  an  interebling  b-peo 
tade  to  the  political  economist ;  and  iu  vast  and  ib* 
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digent  population  has  frequently  been  a^eebd  t% 
in  support  of  the  opinion»  that  a  eertain  iocrcnei  it 
the  human   species  unavoidably  termioates  in  le- 
dundant  numbers  and  public  misery.    And  tml^,  if 
the  accounts  given  of  the  wisdom  and  probity  of  Ike 
Chinese  government  and  its  general  syatem  ci  adadl* 
nistmtion  had  been  correct,  it  would  have  beoi  a  mt^ 
lancholy  prospect  to  have  contemp]ated»  in  the  de* 
graded  situation  of  mankind  in  this  coontry^  the  ins- 
voidable  result  of  social  progress,  under  the  moit 
favourable  circumstances  for  public  happiness.    A 
closer  examination,  however,  will  here,  as  everywhm 
else,  remove  all  the  gloomy  parts  of  the  proqpect,  sal 
by  unfolding  to  our  view,  in  the  Chineaa  empure^  dK 
same  oppression  among  the  higher,  and-  ignoiaace 
among  the  lower  orders,  which  has  in  other  comtiiei 
deranged  the  provisions  of  Nature  in  regard  to  pops- 
lation,  will  teach  us  to  rely  with  unshaken  confidence 
upon  those  Jaws,  by  which,  under  the  rule  of  justice  and 
freedom,  she  has  provided  for  the  welfare  of  the  species 
in  the  varying  situations  in  which  society  is  placed. 
All  travellers  concur,  though  with  some  variation  of 
expression,  in  extolling  the  vast  population  of  the  Chi* 
nese  empire.*    The  whole  population  is  stated  by  Sr 
George  Staunton  at  330,000,000  ;  a  population  which 
yields  300  to  the  square  mile.t   Mr  Barrow  is  inclined 
to  consider  this  number  as  exaggerated ;  and  he  appeab 
in  support  of  his  opinion  to  various  tracts  of  desert, 
or  thinly  peopled  territory,  through  which  he  passed 
in  traversing  the  country  ;|  and  Malte  Brun  has  fixed 
the  numbers  at  175,000,000.^    It  would  rather  appear 

*  Staunton's  Eml>a«sy ;  Du  Hnl(le*H  China ;  Barrow's  Trtv«U  ia 
China, 
f  Staunton,  il.  354.        %  Barrow,  p.  94.        $  Malte  Bran,  \r.  t31 
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that  the  latter  opinion  is  the  correct  one  :  but  still, 
after  making  every  allowance,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  country  is  extremely  populous,  and  that,  in 
many  places,  this  population  presses  upon  the  limits 
of  human  subsistence.  The  labouring  classes  are 
over  the  whole  country  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  in- 
digence ;  their  furniture  is  wretched ;  you  will  look 
in  vain  for  the  conveniences  or  implements  which 
are  common  in  an  English  cottage,  among  their  mi- 
serable dwellings.  *  Notwithstanding  the  most  eco- 
nomical arrangements,  the  labouring  poor  are  almost 
everywhere  reduced  to  vegetable  food,  with  a  very  rare 
and  scanty  relish  of  any  richer  substance.f  The  usual 
rate  of  labour  bears  as  small  a  proportion  to  the  price 
of  provisions  as  the  common  people  will  consent  to 
suffer.  Milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  are  but  little  known; 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  peasantry  eat  animal 
food,  though  to  each  cottage  is  in  general  attached  a 
few  pigs  and  some  poultry.  ^  The  dwellings  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  people  indicate,  not  less  than  their 
food,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  reduced  to  great 
poverty.  §  In  the  great  towns,  and  in  situations 
where  the  population  is  more  crowded,  the  indigence 
of  the  lower  people  cannot  be  exceeded  ;  and  in  no 
part  of  the  world  does  it  appear  to  have  suggested  so 
many  different  ways  of  earning  a  precarious  subsist- 
ence. II 

Early  marriages  are  universal  in  China,  both  among 
those  in  easy  circumstances  and  among  the  poor.^ 
Among  the  latter  it  is  regarded  as  a  measure  of  pru* 

♦  Barrow,  194.  |  Staunton,  ii.  55.  t  Ibid.  iL  214-226. 

§  Barrow,  70,  71,  &c.  ||  Du  Halde,  passim, 

t  Stannton,  ii.  5G.    Barrow. 
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dence,a8  the  childrenare  bound  inindigaoMe  to  mnnlMi 
their  parents ;  and  b^  aU  it  is  conudered  «v  «  rdljfMr 
duty  wherever  there  is  the  least  prospect  of  aubsistsTf 
for  a  family.  .  This  prospect*  howeviert  k  oftea  ast 
realised ;  and  hence  the  number  of  dnldien  who  an 
exposed,  to  avoid  their  suffering  under  a  mote  Iiiig!» 
ing  death.  *  To  such  a  length  is  this  baifaaraos 
torn  carried,  that  from  two  to  tiiree  thousand  are 
nuallf  exposed  in  the  streets  of  Pddn  alone^  besidsi 
those  privately  drowned  or  thrown  into  the  riven,  t 
This  practice  of  infimticide  appears  to  have  exirt* 
ed  from  time  immemorial  in  the  empire;!  ^  ^ 
dread  of  being  reduced  to  this  necessity  has  no  4^ 
feet  in  checking  the  prevailing  tendency  to  early  bmi^ 
riages,  which  are  sanctioned,  not  only  by  estahiJJwi 
custom,  but  by  the  maxims  of  their  religion.  CA 
bacy  is  rare,  even  among  soldiers ;  and  the  marriigci 
of  all  ranks  are  not  only  earlier,  but  more  prolific  thao 
in  other  countries,  j 

There  seem  to  be  hardly  any  limits  to  population  io 
China,  but  those  which  the  inability  to  procure  nib- 
sistence  may  impose. ||  The  boundaries  of  this  sub- 
sistence are  greatly  more  enlarged  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  whole  surface  of  the  empire  is,  with  a  fev 
trifling  exceptions,  devoted  to  the  production  of  food 
for  man  alone.  There  is  no  meadow,  and  very  littk 
pasture,  nor  are  fields  cultivated  with  beans,  oats,  tur- 
nips, or  any  sort  of  food  for  cattle,  f  Little  land 
is  taken  up  for  roads,  water-carriage  being  almoft 
universally  adopted.  There  are  no  commons,  or 
lands  sufiered  to  lie  waste,  by  the  neglect,  or  the 

*  Staunton,  iL  67.  f  Barrow,  167,  I6S.  t  Ibid. 

^  Staunton,  u.  364,  Ij   Ibid.  1  WM, 
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luxury  of  great  proprietors.  The  soil,  under  a  warm 
fertilising  sun,  yields  annually  double  crops.  The 
labour  of  man  is  little  diverted  from  productive  to 
unproductive  employments.  Even  the  soldiers  are 
for  the  most  part  employed,  in  agriculture.  Subsist- 
ence is  everywhere  used  in  the  most  economical  way ; 
and  the  vast  quantity  of  vegetables  raised  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire  contribute  much  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  population.  *  Entails,  or  perpetual  destinations 
of  land  of  any  kind,  are  utterly  unknown.! 

Irrigation  is  reduced  to  a  system,  and  over  the  great- 
er part  of  the  empire  adopted ;  and  the  number  of  canals 
supply  in  general  abundance  of  water.  |  Successive 
crops  are  in  this  way  procured  from  the  soil  without 
the  intervention  of  any  fallow,  or  any  other  manure 
I  than  water.  In  the  southern  provinces,  two  crops  of 
rice  and  one  of  sugar  are  annually  raised. $ 

In  China  no  horses  are  keptjbr  pleasure^  and  very 
Jew  for  work :  ||  the  whole  labour  of  the  country  of 
every  description  is  conducted  by  human  beings.  The 
burdens  are  conveyed  from  canal  to  canal ;  the  land 
is  cultivated  ;  the  arts  are  supplied,  all  by  manual  in- 
dustry.%  They  have  Jew  machines^  and  what  they 
have  are  of  the  most  rude  and  simple  kind.**  In  agri- 
culture, the  spade  and  the  hoe  universally  supersede  the 
use  of  draught  cattle.  The  country  may  be  consider- 
ed as  one  great  j^den,  almost  entirely  cultivated  in 
the  horticultural  style  of  husbandry. tt  Drill  crops  are 
generally  used,  in  which  the  old  and  the  children  find 
employment ;  and  in  this  respect,  the  situation  of  the 

*  Staunton,  iL  354.     t  n)id.  iL  355.  X  Ibid.  IL  304. 

$  n>id.u.241.  II  Barrow,  574, 575.       t  Ibid,  and  Staunton. 

••  Barrow,  311.  ft  Ibid.  564. 
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country  resembles  Hesse,  Darmstadt,  or  Flanders.* 
Farms  are  universally  small  ;t  and  the  division  of 
manual  labour  is  carried  to  its  utmost  length,  Mrithout 
ever  having  led  to  any  agricultural  machinery  for  the 
diminution  of  the  workmen  employed.  Each  cottage 
has  a  small  garden  attached  to  it,  t  and  these  fjre« 
quently  belong  in  property  to  the  peasantry  who  in- 
habit them.  § 

A  singular  law  exists  in  China,  to  which  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  counterpart  in  any  European  state,  though  it 
had  a  well-known  parallel  in  the  Jewish  institutions, 
viz.  that  all  lands  which  are  not  regularly  cultivated 
are  forfeited  to  the  King,  who  grants  them  to  new 
\  and  more  industrious  tenants.  ||  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  there  are  large  tracts  of  swampy  and  de- 
sert lands  to  be  seen  in  the.country,  approaching  near 
to  the  capital,  and  crossing  the  empire  in  every  direc- 
tion. Some  of  these  vast  morasses,  many  IiuikIrhI 
miles  in  length,  fell  under  the  observation  of  Mr  Har- 
row; and  others  of  still  greater  extent  are  mentioned 
by  the  missionaries,  as  existing  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  empire.  ^  From  the  great  extent  of  these 
waste  lands,  it  is  obvious  that,  though  the  i>opulatiou 
of  this  country  is  under  existing  circumstances  redun- 
dant in  the  extreme,  it  is  yet  greatly  within  tlie  capa- 
bilities which  Nature  has  afforcled  to  its  territor\'.  '* 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  though  there  are  no  \yoor 
laws  in  Chi nu,  Jew  beggars  are  to  heJouniLW  The 
people  in  the  country,  though  utterly  destitute  of  all 
conveniences,  do  not  appear  to  be  in  general  in  want 
of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  \XX  but  poimlation  is 

'    Staunton,  ii.  •J:^J.  t  Barrow,  .*71  ;   Staunton,  ii.  2\% 

4"  Staunton,  ii.  *ii?'I.  §   Il»i<I.  ii.  *^1'*.  ..'  .IMd-  ii-  '/h*,'. 

•.    liarrcw,  r.  0,  p.  171.    *'  ll.i»l    6So.    f+  nn«l.     tj  Stnunt4)u.  li.  2^  l 
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Tenerally  too  crowded  to  admit  such  a  portion  of 
ground  to  each  family  as  would  supply  all  its  com- 
forts. * 

The  attention  of  the  Chinese  government  has  al- 
ways been  strongly  directed  to  the  supplies  of  the 
people  with  food ;  but  their  measures,  however  wise 
Dr  benevolent,  have  not  been  found  equal  in  their  effect 
to  those  watchful  and  enterprising  men  in  Europe,  who 
speculate  in  grain.  Famine  rages  more  frequently, 
and  with  greater  violence  in  a  Chinese  province  than 
in  an  European  kingdom  :f  indeed,  it  recurs  in  ge- 
neral at  the  expiration  of  every  three  or  four  years.  J 
The  effects  of  such  dearths  among  a  people  already  po- 
pulous to  theutmost  limits  of  the  existing  means  of  sub- 
sistence, may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  that  causes  exist  in  China  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  numerous  population ;  and  that  the  state  of 
society  there  is  such  as  to  require  a  much  greater 
number  of  the  people  than  would  be  requisite  in  any 
European  state.  But  it  is  of  more  importance  to 
show  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation  of  redundant  numbers  ;  for  it  is  not  enough 
to  point  out  the  circumstances  which  have  produced 
a  great  demand  for  labour,  when  a  population  yet 
greater  than  that  demand  requires,  is  continually  pro- 
duced. 

The  government  of  China  is  a  pure  d^potism  ; 
and  the  people  have  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  li* 
berty  or  independence. S  Strict  subordination,  unqua- 
lified obedience  to  existing  authority,  are  the  great 

•  StaontoD,  ii,  214.  t  Ibidl  iL  313. 

\  Barrow,  38'!.  $  Staunton,  ii.  1G9. 
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maxims  of  government,  and  which  they 
in  impressing  upon  the  people.*  The  snimnie  powor 
is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  monarchy  who  nUm 
by  mercenary  agents,  appointed  at   hit    fdeatnie, 
and  who  owe  their  rank  solely  to  the  eontiniuuiee  of 
his  good  will.t     Tkere  isnojtradalkm^framiimlii 
empire ;  the  whole  population  is  cmnpoaed  of  gofcr> 
nors  and  slayes.  t    No  such  thing  is  known  wmkm/^ 
ditary  dignity ;  the  only  distincticm  ariaee  firom  tht 
present  possession  of  power.j    When  a  mandarin  oU 
tains  a  govemmentg  he  endeavours,  by  every  means  ■ 
his  power,  to  extort  money  firom  thog;  who  are  anbjccMi 
his  dominion ;  anif  {fie  maxim  of  the  necessity  of  man* 
taining  subordination  generally  preserves  him  from  dv 
punishment  due  to  his  crimes.  ||   If  a  man,  by  agricri- 
ture  or  trade,  has  acquired  riches,  he  can  enjoy  tboa 
only  in  private ;  he  durst  not,  by  having  a  finer'bcnise^ 
or  richer  clothes,  let  his  neighbour  know  that  be  is 
wealther  than  himself,  lest  he  should  betray  him  to  tiie 
commanding  officer  of  the  district,  who  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  bringing  liim  within  the  pale  of  the  sump* 
tuary  laws,  and  laying  his  property  under  confisc»- 
tion.^     Enormous  and  multiplied  evils  at  length  pro- 
duce tumults,  springing  from  the  despair  of  long-conti* 
nued  suffi^ring ;  and  these  attract  attention,  which  lead 
to  the  dismissal  of  the  magistrate.   But,  except  in  such 
extreme  cases,  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  manda- 
rins in  general  remains  unredressed.**     The  case  is 
very  different,  however,  with  any  failure  towards  the 
sovereign ;  they  are  treated  with  inexorable  rigour 

•  Staunton,  ii.  169.  f  Barrow,  388.  %  ^W.  38S. 

§  Staunton,  ii.  5V,  53.  1|  Ibid.  ii.  169.  ^  Barrow,  3S9. 

••  Staunton,  ii.  169. 
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in  the  least  failure  towards  government.  They  are 
aware  of  this ;  they  feel  the  chagrin  arising  from  in- 
security ;  and'  this  is  one  great  cause  of  the  oppression 
in  which  they  participate.  * 

The  rich  are  the  class  most  exposed  to  the  ra- 
pacity of  these  ministers  of  government ;  the  poor, 
from  their  insignificance,  generally  escape  the  tempest 
which  falls  on  the  heads  of  their  superiors.f  So  uni- 
versal is  this  practice  of  plundering  the  wealthy,  that 
it  is  a  common  remark  among  the  Chinese,  that  for. 
tunes,  either  in  consequence  of  being  parcelled  out 
amoqg  heirs,  or  lost  in  speculations,  or  ^extravagance^ 
or  extorted  by  oppressive^  mandarins,  seldom  continue 
considerable  in  individuals  of  the  sa^ne  family  beyond 
Ihe-thlrd  generation.  | 

justice  is  venal  over  the  whole  empire ;  presents  and 
offerings  are  universal  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior, 
and  from  all  litigants  to  a  judge.^  Money  is  the  grand 
instrument  of  decision  in  the  Chinese  courts ;  and  the 
judgment  is'generally  in  favour  of  the  heaviest  purse.  || 
Under  such  a  system  it  may  be  l^onceived  what  secu- 
rity the  poorer  classes  have  for  the  preservation  of 
their  properties.  The  humble  and  obscure  individuals 
who  compose  the  body  ^of  the  nation,  and  have  no 
means  of  giving  vent  to  their  complaints  on  the  conduct 
of  particular  rulers,  are  generally  left  at  their  mercy.^ 

The  sumptuary  laws,  which  regulate  the  houses  as 
well  as  the  dress  of  the  opulent,  are  the  source  of  in- 
credible oppression  in  China.^^  It  is  their  maxim,  the 
richer  the  houses  of  the  great,  the  meaner  the  cabins 

*  Staunton,  ii.  169.        t  Ibid.  ii.  52,  53.        $  Ibid,  and  Barrow 

§  Staunton,  iL  316;  Barrow,  370.  ||  Ibid. 

1  Staunton,  ii.  307.  **  Ibid.  ii.  220. 
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of  the  poor.  *  This  maxim  seems  at  first  sight  to  fa- 
vour the  working  classes :  but  it  prevents  the  free  ex« 
penditure  of  wealth,  and  in  practice  the  sumptuary 
laws  are  made  the  source  of  infinite  vexation  to  all 
wko  have  raised  themselves  into  a  higher  situatioM 
than  that  in  which  they  were  originally  born.f 

The  great  body  of  the  people  have  neither  aay 
powers  nor  any  interest  in  the  preservation  of  govern- 
ment. Though  degraded  in  the  greatest  d^ree,  tbey 
would  yet  willingly  revolt,  if  terror^  the  grand  in- 
strument of  Chinese  government,  did  not  restrain 
them.t  Without  spirit,  and  without  hope,  they  sub- 
mit to  all  the  degradations  and  oppressions  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  until  some  extraneous  event,  or  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  rouse  them  into  a  transitory  tumult 

Notwithstanding  a  regular  army,  which  is  com- 
puted at  two  millions,  and  in  spite  of  the  police  which 
has  been  so  nuicli  boasted  of,  this  inipirc  is  a  pn y  to 
the  most  violent  outr.iges.  There  is  in  general  scarci*- 
ly  any  cultivation  but  in  the  iU'ighl)ourhood  of  viU 
lages  :  no  one  will  live  on  a  detached  farm  for  foar  «»J 
being  plundered   by   robbers,  who  prowl  about  th«^ 
country  in  such  formidable  bands,  as  sometimes  t«^ 
threaten  the  most  considerabfc  cities.  §     A  similar  ap  ^ 
pearance  may  be  observed  in  Hindostan,  in  Poland   - 
France,  Spain,  and  other  countries :  and  universally 
it  is  the  mark  of  an  ineflicient  government,  and  a 
oppressed  people.     It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the  n*-* 
motest  parts  of  the  globe  the  same  causes  produciiiii 
similar  eflects. 

To  those  who  have  been  habituated  to  the  Ireat- 

•   Stauntiii,  ii.  *J2().  {■  liiirmw,  :isii.  Mui. 

t    Stauiit<»n,  it.  \ii\K  *   Hnrri»\v,  .jTI-. 
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lent  of  the  lower  orders  in  England,  or  in  most  of 
le  European  monarchies,  there  is  something  inex- 
ressibly  revolting  in  the  usage  of  the  same  descrip- 
on  of  men  in  the  Chinese  empire.     Every  manda* 
in  is  himself  liable  to  corporal  punishment,  and  he 
iflicts  it  without  mercy  on  all  his  inferiors.*    One  of 
le  barges  in  which  Mr  Barrow  sailed  having  run 
ground,  and  the  sailors  having  failed  in  getting  it 
ff,  the  superintending  officer  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
^cg  the  captain  and  the  whole  crew :  and  this  was 
nmediately  put  in  practice.!     Van  Braam  assures  us 
hat,  in  the  Dutch  embassy,  eight  porters  expired  un- 
er  the  loads  with  which  they  were  so  cruelly  burden- 
d.     On  another  occasion  several  persons  had  taken 
losts  on  an  old  vessel  to  see  the  embassy  pass,  and  as 
t  broke  down  they  were  all  precipitated  into  the  wa- 
:er.     Although  numbers  of  boats  were  sailing  about, 
lone  were  seen  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  those  who 
^ere  struggling  in  the  water :  nor  could  any  entrea- 
ies  on  the  part  of  the  English  gentlemen  prevail  on 
he  Chinese  to  give  them  any  assistance,  j:     Innume- 
i.ble  other  facts  of  a  similar  import  might  be  men- 
cDned,  which  have  been  noticed  by  all  travellers,  with 
cpressions  of  the  deepest  commiseration  for  the  de- 
nuded condition  of  mankind  in  so  large  a  portion 
r   the  globe.     These  facts  are  more  valuable  even 
i^sn  laws  themselves,  in  illustrating  the  state  of  the 
oor,  as  it  is  actually  determined  by  the  practice  and 
abits  of  the  country.     Like  the  con^luct  of  the  rich 
^  the  poor  in  Ireland,  §  of  which  Mr  Young  speaks 
^^  terms  of  such  reprobation,  and  which  may  still  be 

*  BaiToWy  pasom.  t  Ibid.  161. 

t  Ibid.  166-7.  $  Young's  Ireland,  I  74,  84. 
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observed,"  they  not  only  indicate  soraetbing  drfectiw 
iu  the  existing  relattou  between  the  higher  orders  uid 
tlie  lower;  but  also  point  to  thnt  immemorial  abuse 
of  power  by  the  former  from  which  these  habits  hare 
sprung. 

Land  in  China  is  very  much  subdivided:  and  tlw 
existing  law,  which  distributes  all  estates,  whether  in 
land  or  money,  equally  among  the  sons,  coutribntn 
to  render  the  subdivision  every  day  greater.  +    The 
/  universal  practice  of  marrying  at  an  early  age,  aiiuRg. 
from  the  superstitious  dread  of  dying  without  Inggl 
renders  the  families  more  numerous  than  they  oreii 
most  European  states;  and  from  the  operation  oftUl 
cause,  and  the  no  less  powerful  influence  of  the  extor- 
tiuus  of  the  mandarins,  there  is  a  constant  (endencT 
in  China  to  equalize  wealth,  and  break  down  landed 
(■stales  iiirioijg  a  j,'reat  uiimhcr  of  pro|)rit'tor>i.  i     En — 
tails  of  every  kind  are  utterly  unknown  :  everything 
favours  the  diminution  but  nothing  conduces  toward^ 
the  accumulation  of  property.     Thus  is  the  laod  <p^ 
the  country  distributed  in  the  way  and  under  the  cii"^ 
cumstances  which  of  all  others  are  most  favourable  t^ 
the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  mankind  ;  being  divide- 
ed  among  an  infinite  number  of  proprietors,  who  d^^ 
rive  from  it  the  means  of  subsistence,  without  having 
either  the  powers  to  acquire,  or  the  wish  to  enjoy,  ao^ 
of  the  artificial  wants  pr  conveniences  of  life. 

The  number  of  manufacturers  and  artisans  bear^ 
but  a  small  prqportion  to  that  of  the  agriculturiflts :  9 
sure  proof  of  the  limited  supplies  for  exchange  wbids 
the  latter  posBess.||     Every  part  of  the  country  is  611- 

'  Peraoonl  obwrvBtion.  t  Staunton,  ii.  £8.  t  IbiiL 

g  SUunloD,  ii  53,  II   Ibid.  ii.  354. 
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ed  with  labourers,  whose  sole  employment  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  to  be  consumed  by  themselves.* 
The  revenue  is  collected  in  kind  by  boats,  which  bring 
it  from  all  parts  of  the  empire Jo^the^ranaries  at  Pe- 
kin,  where  it  is  sold  to  the  people.t 

The  Chinese,  as  all  the  world  knows,  have  a  super* 
stitious  aversionjq  the  sea,  and  foreign  enterprise  of 
every  kind.  A  native  of  the  empire  seldom  leaves  it : 
emigration  is  extremely  rare ;  and  foreign  navigation, 
being  principally  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  employs 
comparatively  few  of  the  natives  of  the  country.  J 

From  thii  slight  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  Chinese  empire,  it  appears 
/that  a  variety  of  causes  have  conspired  to  produce  the 
vast  population  which  it  at  present  exhibits ;  some 
having  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  increase  the  demand  for  labour :  others  to  remove 
all  the  limitations  which  Nature  has  provided  in  the 
>ir(^ess  of  society  to  the  principle  of  increase.  It  is 
o  the  singular,  and,  perhaps,  fortuitous  combination 
»^  these  causes,  that  this  immense  population  is  to  be 
^^cribed ;  and,  in  contemplating  the  extraordinary 
I>cctacle  which  they  have  produced,  we  discern  more 
ojrcibly  than  any  eloquence  could  show,  the  vital  im- 
portance to  human  happiness,  of  those  limitations  to 
I^c^pulation  which  spring  from  the  comfoi*t,  and  strength- 
^^  with  the  measured  liberty  of  the  people.  Before  tak* 

• 

^^g  leave  of  this  nation,  it  may  be  of  some^consequence 
^  sura  up,  in  a  few  words,  the  causiTto  which  the 
^tter  absence  of  all  moral  restraint,  and  the  remark- 
able facility  of  increase  are  to  be  ascribed. 
The  causes  which  have  contributed  to  produce  the 

•  StauntoD,  fi.  354h    •    t  Barrow,  172.        J  Staunton,  ii.  354. 
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vast  demand  for  labour*  and  to  affoid 

to  the  great  number  of  the  people^  axe  diicfly  at  kU 

lows: — 

1.  The  remarkable  fertility  of  the  soil*  yiddiiy  in 
the  southern  provinces  two  or  three  cropa  in  a  year. 
This  fertility  will  not  of  itself  explain  the 


I  *j  1 ,  1 1 '    I *ri 


since  in  equally  ridh^  soils  the  number  of  the  peofle 
are  often  scanty :  but  it  is  dear*  that*  without  its  in- 
fluence, all  the  other  causes  must  have  had  a  veiy  ci^ 
cumscribed  influence. 

2.  China  has  been  long  fri^  firgm^ny  wars ;  iti 
wealth  and  its  industry  have  been  confin^  to  the  e» 
couragement  of  domestic  labour*  and  not  diverted  to 
the  unprpd^^ ve  employments  of  irailikejife.    Ena 
its  soldiers  _nre .  agriculturists^  and  preserve  in  the 
midst  of  arms  the  padfic  industry  to  which  they  wm 
first  habituated.  On  some  occasions,  indeed*  espedally 
in  the  invasion  by  Timour,  the  ravages  of  hostile  bands 
have  spread  with  almost  unequalled  destruction  through 
its  plains  :*  but  the  riches  of  the  soil  and  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  soon  restored  the  numbers  whom  this 
transitory  tempest  had  destroyed.     Separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  impassable  deserts  or  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  they  have  been  strangers  to  that  penna* 
nent  draft  on  the  population  which  results  from  the 
frequent  and  organized  warfare  of  modem  Europe^ 
and  from  that  permanent  direction  of  a  large  portion 
of  national  capital  into  unproductive  channels,  which 
has  arisen  from  the  profuse  expenditure  of  its  govern* 
ments.     The  taxes  of  China,  which  exceeds  Europe 
in  extent  atd  population,  do  not  exceed  L.  66,000,000 
Sterling  annually  :f  a  sum  considerably  less  than  was, 

•  Gibbon,  Vol.  xi.  p.  68,  74.  t  Barrow,  c.  rii. 
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ring  the  late  war,  exacted  from  one  member  of  the 

ropean  commonwealth.     No  national  debt  has  ab- 

bed  the  superfluous  capital  of  the  country  ;  but  all 

I  wealth  which  its  land  and  its  labour  produced  has 

m  suffered  to  accumulate  for  the  encouragement  of 

mestic  and  productive  industry. 

3.  This  capital  was  continued  in  the  emplojrment 

domestic  activity  under  circumstances  which,  in 

nost  all  other  countries,  would  have  led  to  foreign 

ide.     The  increase  of  wealth,  in  all  states  of  ordi- 

iry  dimensions,  induces  foreign  commerce,  by  the 

isire  for  the  productions  of  other  climates  which  na- 

irally  springs  up  among  the  people.  But  the  immense 

ctent  and  varied  productions  of  China,  stretching 

t)!!!  the  Arctic  to  the  tropical  regions,  and  embracing 

ithin  itself  almost  all  the  productions  of  the  globe, 

sndered  foreign  trade  almost  superfluous.     Joined  to 

lis  is  the  superstitious  aversion  of  the  people  to  fo- 

eign  trade,  and  the  policy  of  the  Government,  which 

lifbwssucTr obstacles  in  the  way  of  all  such  as  wish 

3  pursue  it,  as  are  sufficient,  among  that  ignorant  and 

ciperstitious  people,  to  stop  completely  the  overflow 

f  wealth  into  distant  or  external  channels  of  employ- 

tient    Thus,  both  from  the  extent  of  the  country,  the 

Uperstition  of  the  people,  and  the  policy  of  the  Grovem- 

^ent,  is  the  wealth  of  the  state  chained  to  the  encou- 

^ment  of  domestic  industry  ;  and  all  the  increase  of 

opolation  which  naturally  arises  from  such  a  concen- 

ration  of  the  causes  which  create  it,  is  compelled  to  take 

lace  within  the  country  itself.     It  will  be  recollected 

'hat  a  powerful  agent  the  natural  progress  of  capital 

awards  foreign  stateshasbeen  shown  to  be  in  diminish- 

g,  in  the  advanced  periods  of  society,  the  home  de« 
VOL.  I.  Bb        ' 
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maiid  for  labour  :  and  some  estimate  may,  in  conse- 
quence, be  formed  of  the  influence  of  those  causes,  wh6 
ther  physical  or  moral,  upon  the  progress  of  population, 
which  completely  prevent  the  operation  of  this  limiting 
principle,  and  compel  capital  to  hold  out  that  exdusive 
encouragement  to  domestic  industry,  in  the  later  pe- 
riods of  society,  which  are  intended  by  Nature  to  ope- 
rate only  in  the  earlier. 

4.  Throughout  the  whole  of  China  an  internal 
communication  of  the  most  extensive  kind  has  long 
existed  :  the  great  canals  by  which  it  is  intersected 
have  opened  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  country  the 
extensive  market  which  was  afforded  by  the  richer  and 
by  the  great  cities  :  the  prosperity  of  ever}''  one  branch 
of  the  community  has  been  permitted  to  act  and  reict 
on  every  other.  Those  obstructions  in  the  way  rf 
mutual  intercourse  which  have  arisen  in  modem  £«• 
rope,  from  the  subdivision  of  kingdoms,  or  llu' liuslili- 
lies  in  which  they  have  been  engaged,  or  in  consccjueutt 
of  the  pernicious  restraints  upon  commerce  within 
the  same  kingdom,  have  always  been  unknown  in 
China.  It  is  diflicult  to  estimate  the  degree  of  wealth 
or  popuhition  to  which  Europe  would  have  arrivitl.it 
her  separate  states  had  for  any  considerable  i>criod 
enjoyed  an  internal  intercourse  of  the  same  free  and 
unbroken  description. 

5.  The  division  of  labour  and  the  improvement  oi 
machinery  liave  never  l)een  carried  any  considerable 
length  in  China.  To  this  day,  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  useful  invention  of  a  lock  in  canals  :  their  mecha* 
nies  and  artificers  are  destitute  of  all  the  nKHlt>  by 
wliich  hiiinan  exertion  is  abridged  in  other  >tates.* 
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bose  prodigious  abbreviations  of  labour  which  the 
nipetition  of  other  states  have  forced  upon  the 
Qglish  and  Flemish  artists,  are  utterly  unknown  in 
e  celestial  empire,  where  the  principles  of  natural 
lilosophy  are  not  understood,  and  the  only  choice  is 
nong  persons  equally  uninformed.  Competition  in 
OBsequence  has  taken  the  direction  of  diminishing  the 
7ages  of  labour,  but  not  superseding  that  labour  it- 
(df;  and.  the  small  number  of  the  artificers,  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  agricultural  labourers, 
renders  this  diminution  of  little  practical  importance 
in  restraining  the  progress  of  population. 

6.  The  use  of  draught  horses,  or  beasts  of  burden  of 
my  description,  in  this  vast  empire,  is  extremely  limit- 
^.  Human  labour  is  employed  in  every  branch  of  agri- 
Hilture,  and  in  every  department  of  trade.  It  is  difficult 
^  estimate  the  effect  of  this  practice  upon  the  popu- 
irtion.  By  giving  emplojrment  to  such  multitudes  in 
he  fields,  not  only  of  able-bodied  men,  but  of  women 
ttid  children,  it  augments  to  an  incredible  degree 
h  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  to  this  cause,  un- 
piartionably,  that  the  great  jiopulation  of  Flanders  is 
0  be  ascribed  :  and  it  is  to  the  same  cause  that  we  are 
0  impute  the  vast  numbers  which  everywhere  ap- 
cars  in  the  wine  countries  of  Europe.  When  it  is 
noDected  that  this  demand  for  manual  labour  exists 
ner  the  whole  of  China,  in  consequence  of  the  uuiver- 
il  adoption  of  the_  garden,  style  of  husbandry,  this 
ogle  cause  appears  almost  sufficient  to  explain  the 
reat  population  of  this  empire. 
7«  The  means  of  subsistence  have  been  greatly  in- 
eased  by  the  — 'versal  jpaverti/  of  the  people,  occa- 
med  bjrthe  d(  tic  nature  of  the  Grovemment,  al- 
Bdy  described,  wt     i  has  not  only  compelled  the  lower 
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orders  to  forego  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  but  ha« 
habituated  them  to  live  on  the  smallest  quantity  and 
lowest  species  of  food  which  is  adequate  to  the  support 
of  existence.  By  depriving  the  poor  of  all  power  of  pur 
chasing  luxuries  or  comforts,  the  number  of  artisans, 
manufacturers,  and  of  all  those  who  subsist  bv  the  la- 
hour  of  others,  has  thus  been  reduced  to  the  smallest 
possible  number ;  and  the  great  majority  of  tbe  people 
have  been  turned  to  a  productive  employment,  and  the 
raising  of  agricultural  produce.     By  compelling  the 
working-classes  to  subsist  on  the  coarsest  species  and 
smallest  quantity  of  food,  it  has  completely  prevented 
the  attention  of  the  cultivator  from  being  directed  to  tbe 
production  of  costly  or  luxurious  kinds  of  subsistence, 
(is  milk,  butter,  meat,  &c.  and  confined  him  entirely  to 
the  raising  of  those  articles  of  necessity,  which  are  St- 
able to  the  situation  of  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  to 
1)0  consumed.     In  this  countrv,  such  a  state  of  thinc*- 
hv  uttorlv  drstroviii":  the  source  of  iiKUiuiv  and  ihir'- 
tation  of  crojH,  woul<l(limini>h  in  place  of  I'lilaririn^'tle 
nicaiiNof  au^iniMiliiig  the  pnKlucc  which  the  soil  allorJ- 
cd  ;  hut  ihecase  is  very  diH'crcnt  in  China,  whcri'llj'? 
warmth  of  the  cliinati*,  the  use  <»f  irrijjatiiH),  ami  llicin- 
du.-trious  u>e  of  human  manure,  i>  suHieieiit  for  the  t'lv* 
riehin^  of  the  soil,  and  where,  eon>equehtIy,  llif  !»>■ 
verty  of  the  jjeopK*,  without  diininishini^  the  jxiwirt't 
atJ^rieulture,  eular;2'es  the  iiunil)erN  of  those  wlioiVinl*^ 
inaintaintd  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth.    If  any  |KT***a 
will  eon*-ider  the  extent  of  land   in   Knglaml  \\liiih> 
devoted  to  the  i)a>turiMjj^  of  cattle  and  hor^^e**.  t)r  lli< 
production  of  barley  for  4li>tilleries  and  hrewerio.i'!::* 
hl•aein;^^  as  already  >lM)wn.  more  than  the  whiile  *t:r- 
faie  devoted  to  the  rai>ini;'  <»f  human  suli>i>iencc  :  i^f 
will  ht*  ahle  to  I'orni  soiu:'  eonci'piion  of  tli'*  capu.;'.?" 
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for  maintaiDing  a  uumerous  and  indigent  population, 
\Fhich  China  possesses,  in  consequence  of  her  land  be- 
ing in  general  confined  to  the  necessary  articles  of  hu- 
man livelihood. 

These  causes  will  explain  the  vast  population  which 
exists  in  China,  and  the  capacities  for  maintaining  this 
population  which  the  country  possesses.  But  they 
wHl  not  explain  the  existence  of  a  redundant  popula- 
tion, such'as  there  unquestionably  exists  in  that  coun- 
try. They  will  shew  us  why  the  numbers  of  the  people 
should  be  great ;  but  not  why  they  should  be  greater 
than  the  existing  circumstances  will  comfortably 
maintain.  We  shall  find  the  explanation  of  this  fact 
in  the  ignorance,  the  degradation,  and  the  insecurity 
of  the  people. 

1.  The  government  of  the  country  is,  as  already  ob- 
served, a  pure  despotism :  the  Sovereign  has  the  un- 
limited command  of  appointing  whom  he  pleases  for 
the  government  of  the  provinces.  These  persons 
abuse  the  trust  which  is  reposed  in  them  ;  they  rigid- 
ly exact  obedience  to  the  sumptuary  laws,  and  make 
them  a  pretence  for  pillaging  his  subjects.'  The  en- 
joyment of  wealth  is  prevented ;  the  display  of  it 
attracts  danger  i  and  the  industrious  man  has  no  mo- 
tive to  postpone  the  marriage  union  on  account  of  the 
elevated  rank  into  which  economy  would  raise  him,  or 
the  extended  enjoyments  which  early  restraint  would 
enable  him  to  command. 

S*  There  is  no  gradation  of  rank  ;  no  sense  of  in- 
dividual importance ;  no  consciousness  of  political 
power  Ja  China.  The  degrading  punishmi^t  of  flog- 
^g  is  applied  to  all  ranks  indiscriminately ;  the  go- 
pemmentydependingonlts  own  strength,  never  bestows 
I  thonght  upon  the  feelings  or  wishes  of  the  people. 
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The  lower  ordeitt,  rank  beneifli  Ae  tynmqr  of  tt«f 
tfaoumnd  jrean,  have  utterly  loit  Oe  opMt  or  Ikl 
desires  of  free  dtis^B ;  and  all  the  limitetiOBi  vUA 
these  feeliDgs  are  fitted  to  impooe  to  tho  prhtaifiirf 
increase  are,  in  eonseqaenos^  prevtnted  ftottdsfshp 
ing  themsolyeSk 

8.  The  Chinese  hare  a  Bupentttkma  toiflof4Hy 
wj^out  issue;  eady  marriages  alto 
merely  at  a~  means  of  enjoyment  or  of 
bat  as  a  religions  dnty.    This  unifinal  ftcKng 
spires,  with  the  other  drenmstances  wlricli 
mentioned,  to  raider  early  marriage  the  first  el||MI 
in  life  to  every  rank  in  society* 

4.  The  established  permission  of  infanticide  wtti 
bas  probably  resvQted  £rom1ffie  vednndaMeof  lbs  f^ 
pulation,  and  the  details  of  which  invidve  a  depw  d 
national  cruelty  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  utf 
other  part  of  the  world,  removes  the  only  remsinisg  | 
check  which  could  arrest  the  progress  of  populatios. 
Nor  are  the  efiects  of  this  confined  to  those  instaaM 
in  which  actua]  relief  is  given  to  a  family  by  the  es- 
posure  of  an  infant ;  the  prospect  of  the  easy  metM 
of  getting  rid  of  such  a  burden,  encourages  marriage  is 
innumerable  instances  in  which  the  thing  itself  is  never 
practised.     Young  persons  marry  in  the  belief  thsl 
they  may  get  rid  of  their  children  if  they  cannot  msiD- 
tain  them ;  and  when  the  infants  are  produced,  b«- 
manity  prompts  them  to  save  their  offspring,  and  they 
struggle  on  through  life,  with  a  burden,  which  vss 
originally  incurred,  in  some  degree,  from  the  inflnence 
of  this  barbarous  law* 

When  so  many  causes  ccmspire,  some  to  augnwal 
the  demand  for  labour,  some  to  remove  the  barricn 
which  Nature  has  imposed  to  the  principle  of  increaffi 
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t  is  not  surprising  that  this  vast  country  exhibits  a  nu- 
merous and  miserable  population ;  numerous,  because 
k>  many  circumstances  have  contributed  to  augment  the 
iemand  for  labour,  and  the  means  of  subsistence ;  mise* 
rable,  because  so  much  has  been  done  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  superstitions,  and  the  manners  of  the  country, 
to  d^rade  and  brutify  the  people.  China,  in  short, 
exhibits  the  example  of  a  government ;  good  enough  to 
afford  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  poor,  but  op- 
pressive enough  to  deprive  them  of  every  other  desire 
or  enjoyment :  in  which,  by  the  debased  state  of  the 
human  mind,  the  principle  of  increase  is  allowed  to 
operate  with  unlimited  force,  but  where  the  tyranny 
of  the  higher  orders  has  not  risen  to  such  a  height  as 
to  take  away  from  the  poor  the  means  of  rearing  their 
femilies. 

One  other  circiunstance  particularly  deserves  notice. 
The  throne  in  China  is  eupported  by  maxims  proptt" 
gated  from  the  press.*  The  art  of  printing,  practised 
firom  the  earliest  times,  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the 
stability  of  its  institutions*  It  has  been  the  means 
of  diffusing  universally,  and  establishing  among  all 
ranks  of  men,  many  fixed  principles,  which  serve  as  so 
many  dikes  against  the  tumult  of  human  passions.  It 
18  from  this  cause  that  its  institutions  and  the  national 
opinions  have  survived  the  wreck  of  dynasties.  The  so- 
vereign may  be  removed,  or  his  family  destroyed,  but 
the  manners  and  lawsof  the  people  remain  unchanged.f 
"  It  is  remarkable/'  says  Turgot,  "  that  while  Eng- 
land is  the  countryin  the  world,  in  which  information 
18  moBt  universally  diffused,  it  is  the  country  at  the 
same  time  in  which  institutions  are  the  most  venerated, 

*  Sfaunton,  it  171.  t  Ibid. 
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and  in  which  any  changes  can  kftabiNit  vM 

the  greatest  diflScnltjr.'' *  At  the  two  extranttka  • 
the  globe,  we  perceive  two  Ungdoma  of  Bb|^ 
aikl  China»  differii  ^   elr  laws,  their 


their  origin,  and        r  ]   ligioo,  vnitiiig  to 
atrate  the  efficacy  the  diAuion  of 

tion,  when  properly  :  ilated,  ium  in  aUeiiglhM 
ing  the  bands  by  the  aocial  ayatem  ia  Uk 

together.    And  tl  ieratioii  tends  to  cdsqf 

our  views  as  to  peration  of  the  press  vfm 

mankind,  and  to  it  how  widely  miatakoa  an 
both  those,  who  I,  from  rnilimitad  fiwdsa 

in  the  dissemin    i  t  looght,  permanent  diaeoh 

and  confusion  to  r;  aikl  those  who  look  mgrn 

the  diffusi<m  of  inf  on,  as  an  effectual  aafrgai 

against  the encroachi  its  ^arbitrary  power  in  aDi^ 
of  the  world.  The  des  n  im  of  China,  let  it  never  b 
forgotten,  in  Asia,  equally  with  that  of  Napoleon  ii 
Europe,  was  supported  by  maxims  propagated  by  tb 
press ; — a  clear  proof  that,  like  general  instructicm  o 
military  prowess,  that  mighty  instrument  is  to  be  re 
garded  as  a  means  of  power,  not  a  security  ajgainst  ini 
quity ;  and  that,  according  to  the  use  which  is  madeo 
it,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  esta 
blished,  it  may  become  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse  ;^ 
an  instnunent  for  the  extension  of  freedom,  or  a  fbrg 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  chains  of  absolute  power* 

VI. — Japan. 

The  situation  of  the  people  in  Japan,  if  we  ma; 
credit  the  accounts  of  travellers,  is  in  some  respect 
similar,  and  in  others  extremely  dissimilar,  to  thei 
condition  under  the  Chinese  government.  Though  th 

•  (EuTrea  de  Turgot,  Vol.  vi.  p.  t3^. 
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soil  is  naturaUy  barren*  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
crouutry,  yet  the  inhabitants  are  very  numerous«f  The 
appearances  of  a  vast  number  of  mankind  are  every- 
iv^here  exhibited,  not  only  in  the  towns,  but  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  kingdom4     Yet  with  this  vast  po- 
pulation there  is  hardly  a  beggar  or  a  needy  person  to 
he  seeth§    Frugality  is  the  ruling  principle  of  the  Ja- 
panese ;  and  this  principle  pervades  all  ranks,  from  the 
sovereign  down  to  the  peasant*     The  middling  classes 
are  content  with  their  little  pittance,  and  the  accumu- 
lated stores  of  the  rich  are  not  squandered  in  wan- 
tonness and  luxury.  II 

It  is  by  this  force  of  unceasing  industry  that  the 

country  is  made  to  maintain  its  innumerable  inhabi- 

touts.^  The  method  of  husbandry,  universally  adopt- 

^9  is  the  garden  style ;  the  soil  is  all  turned  up  by  the 

^Pade,  and  incredible  pains  are  taken  in  weeding  the 

^^*X>p8.**    Cultivation  almost  everywhere  creeps  in  ter- 

'^oes  up  the  hill-sides,  and  in  some  places,  lofty  moun- 

^^2  us  are  cultivated  in  this  manner  to  their  very  sum- 

'^^itff    So  great  is  the  supply  of  food  obtained  in  this 

'^^imer,  that  though  the  country  is  so  exceedingly 

P^^^mlous,  famines  are  seldom  heard  of.  j:| 

HvLt  though  the  necessaries  of  life  are  abundant 
^^  Japan,  and  divided  in  decent  competence  among 
^^  numerous  inhabitants,  yet  the  poorer  classes  en- 
Y^y  but  a  limited  share  of  its  comforts  and  conve- 
^ences.     The  people  everywhere  live  frugally,  equal- 
ly removed  from  absolute  want  on  the  one  hand,  and 

*  Thiinberg,  liL  23a  f  Ibid.  iv.  80. 

I  Rnanan  Embaaey,  y.  p.  171.  §  Thunberg,  iiL  259. 

I  Tlmnberg,  iiL  259.  Y  Ibid.  iv.  80. 

■•  RuMima  Embassy.    Thunberg,  iv.  83.    tt  Ibid.  iv.  80. 
It  Thvnbeig,  iv.  94. 
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comfort  or  opulence  on  Ihe  other.  Of  animal  food, 
milk,  butter,  or  cheese,  the  labouring'  chusea  new 
partake,  though  the  climate  is  so  cold  as  to  reader 
these  articles  esnential  to  the  welNbeing  of  tbe  peo|de.* 
Oxeu  and  cows  are  rarely  to  be  met  wilb.  am)  thty 
are  used  only  for  drawing  carta,  or  ploughing  fidib 
which  are  constantly  uudcr  water.  Tliey  ncrereat 
their  flesh,  nor  make  use  of  their  milk.  A  fewswiaf 
are  occasionally  to  be  seen,  but  slioep  or  goat*  nreun- 
known.t  The  [leople  live  eutirely  on  grain  and  ngt' 
tables,  with  the  exception  of  those  distrirtJ!  of  the«t 
shore  where  fish  are  to  be  obtained,  which  are  aoogU 
for  with  the  gn-utcst  aridity.  {  Meadows  or  gnu 
fields  are  extremely  rare,  at)  indeed  is  every  produe' 
tion  which  ministers  to  tlie  comfort  or  conrenience^ 
of  life;  but  of  it«  necessaries  there  appears  to  be  o^ 
deficiency.^ 

The  clothing,'  furniture,  and  dtrdliogs  ci  tbe  pc^  ' 
pie  are  as  simple  as  their  diet.  Eren  in  the  abod^ 
of  the  rich  few  cwtly  articles  of  furniture  an  to  t^ 
met  with,  and  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor  the7  n^ 
almost  unknown.jl  Their  floor-mats  serre  them  bottf 
for  beds  and  chairs ;  and  the  other  articles  of  fura^ 
ture  are  only  such  as  are  indispensable  for  holdia^ 
their  goods  and  cooking  their  victuals.^  In  a  wordM 
frugality  is  the  principle  which  actuates  all  daases  itf 
Japan.** 

Id  Japan  the  govemnient,  laws,  and  manneza  haT^^ 
existed  without  change  for  centuries.  Inuumoabtf 
inhabitants  are  to  be  seen,  without  any  striking  irr^ 

•  Thnnberg,  iv.  ftS.  T  TbUL 

X  RoMian  EmbMiy.    Thnnbeig,  iv.  M. 

§  Ibid,  latrodnctloa  to  VoL  ir.  T.  ||  lUd.  iv.  SS. 

1  Ibid.  iL  894.  "  IKd.  iU.  2J9. 
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gularity  of  fortune,  without  discontent,  distress,  or 
emigration.  *  Agriculture  is  in  a  highly  prosperous 
state.  No  waste  lands  are  to  be  met  with ;  and  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  abound  even  to  superfluity.  But  of  lux* 
uries  they  have  no  conception.  There  is  no  consump- 
tion of  wine,  or  chocolate,  coffee,  brandy,  or  punch, — ^no 
bankers,  or  corporations,  or  monopolies,-^no  taverns  or 
alehouses, — ^no  equipages,  carriages,  or  cavalry, — ^no 
theatres  or  playhouses,  f  With  the  exception  of  the 
Emperor,  no  person  has  the  means  of  getting  rich  in 
Japan  but  the  merchant ;  and  this  class  of  men  fre- 
quently accumulate  considerable  wealth ;  but  the  pro- 
fession is,  nevertheless,  universally  despised  4 

Land  is  extremely  subdivided ;  in  fact,  it  belongs 
to  the  actual  cultivators,  whose  domain  in  general 
does  not  extend  beyond  a  few  acres.^  Properly  speak- 
ing, indeed,  the  sovereign,  as  in  other  eastern  d3mas- 
ties,  is  the  proprietor  of  the  whole  land  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  soil^  which  are 
extremely  heavy,  constitute  at  once  the  rent  of  the 
land,  and  the  revenue  of  the  state.  This  impost, 
though  extremely  heavy,  is,  nevertheless^  levied  tvith 
r^nlarity^  and  is  not  made  the  scene  of  military  op- 
pression, ||  as  in  the  other  countries  of  the  east ;  nor  is 
the  peasant  harassed  by  a  variety  of  t3rrants,  as  in 
many  of  the  European  kingdoms.^  He  has  only  one 
master,  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  when  the 
land  rent  is  paid  to  him  he  has  no  longer  any  oppress 
sion  tojear.  But  these  lands  are  held  under  the  con- 
dition of  being  perpetually  cultivated.    If  the  exist- 

*  Russian  Embassy.     Thunberg,  iv.  7. 
t  Ibid.  Introduction  to  VoL  iv.  p.  7.  %  Ibid.  iv.  106. 

Ibid.  iv.  68.  ||  Thunberg,  iv.  80.  t  Ibid. 
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ing  tenant  cannot  manage  a  certain  portion  of  hit 
fields  he  forfeits  them,  and  any  one  who  can  is  at  libw- 
ty  to  cultivate  tiieiii."   The  tillers  of  the  ground,  being 
the  persons  who  iinraediately  coiitribule  to  the  wealth 
of  the  sovereign,  are  considered  as  tlie  peculiar  object 
of  the  protection  of  government :  hence  every  Rpot  of 
ground  is  made  to  produce  something,  aud  the  country 
is  capable  of  maintaining  its  innnnierable  inhabiL-)nts.f 
The  in/and  trade  is  in  a  very  tlourishiiig  slate,  he- 
ing  in  every  respect  free  and  uncontrolled,  and  that 
being  no  want  of  communication  between  the  difi^ 
eiit  parts  of  the  empire-f     A^o  Japanene  h  a/ietetdU 
leave  hin  own  country,  or  to  visit  any  foreign  oM 
under  pain  <}f  death.^     Liberty  in  a  certain  Eei»ei> 
the  80ul  of  the  Japanese,  but  it  is  a  liberty  vciT  dit 
fereut  in  its  nature  and  in  its  elTects  from  that  whi* 
prevails  in  Europe,      ll  is  a  liberty  wiririi  i-rtri?ist«  <" 
the  despotic  authority  of  law,  and  the  regularih/  wU^ 
which  it  it  administered ;  but  this  is  the  reflolt,  nt^ 
of  freedom  on  tbe  part  of  the  people,  but  of  wi^* 
dom  and  unfettered  power  on  tbe  part  of  tbegover*^' 
ment.     Tbe  laws  are  extremely  severe,  but  they  prC^ 
tect  equally  the  rich  and  the  poonji     Both  the  gc^ 
Ternment  and  the  supreme  civil  magiatrates  maketli^^ 
preservation  of  order,  the  protection  of  tbe  persons  aa^ 
property  of  the  citizens,  an  object  of  the  greatest  sol^ 
citude.^  But  while  this  is  tbe  case,  on  the  one  ban^V 
tbe  rigour  of  power  is  kept  up  with  tbe  moet  scrupnc^' 
lous  attention  on  tbe  other ;  subordination  to  govenr^ 
ment  and  to  their  superiors  is  inculcated  at  tbe  earir' 

■  Thunber^,  iv.  80,  OS,  be 

t  Thuoberg,  Iv.  80,  and  11.    Ranlaii  Embuir,  U.  p.  79. 

;  Thunberg.W.  106.  }  Ibid.iT.6aL  |  lUd.  jilaSX 

1  tbid.iv.  tl. 
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est  period  on  children,  and  the  most  slavish  submis- 
sion being  always  manifested  by  the  poor  in  their 
manners  towards  their  superiors.*   If  the  rights  of  the 

people  are  respected,  it  is  not  because  there  is  a  ves- 

* 

tige  of  popular  spirit  or  public  independence  in  Japan : 
but  because  long  experience  has  taught  the  sovereigns, 
that  it  is  by  protecting  their  industry  that  the  largest 
revenue  and  the  greatest  power  can  be  secured  to  them- 
selves. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  situation  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Japan,  which  is  given  by  the  few  Europeans 
who  have  visited  that  singular  country  :  and  it  is  an 
account  of  which  in  some  respects  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  doubt  the  reality,  were  there  not  examples 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  of  an  extraordinary  effect 
being  produced  on  the  fabric  of  society  by  the  influ- 
race  of  religion  and  habit  on  the  human  mind.  And 
if  this  account  be  in  all  respects  correct,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  Japan  exhibits  the  example  of  an  eastern 
d}^asty  under  its  most  favourable  aspect,  for  the 
production  and  prosperity  of  the  people^  where  the 
ravages  of  inferior  dynasties,  and  the  extortions  of  sub- 
ordinate officers  are  checked  by  the  awful  authority 
of  the  sovereign ;  where  the  welfare  of  the  people  is 
encouraged  as  the  basis  of  power  in  the  throne,  and 
-he  whole  payments  of  the  cultivator  are  centered  in 
^De  great  land-rent  to  government ;  but  where  every 
principle  of  freedom,  and  every  attempt  at  individual 
elevation  is  crushed  by  the  despotic  principles  which 
^e  universally  inculcated.  The  population,  secure 
from  the  influence  of  these  causes,  joined  to  the  undis- 
turbed tranquillity  which  they  have  enjoyed  in  conse- 

•  Thunberg,  iii.  ii54. 
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qiience  of  their  insular  situation,  the  free  internal  coiii' 
munication  which  the  wisdom  of  government  has  pro- 
vided, and  the  absolute  impossibility  of  withdrawing 
either  capital  or  labour  into  foreign  employments,  to 
have  reached  nearly  to  the  borders  assigned  by  the 
extent  of  the  soil  to  the  farther  increase  of  the  human 
species.     The  frugality  and  foresight  which  seem  to 
characterize  all  classes,  is  the  restraint,  and  the  only 
restraint,  which  represses  the  principle  of  increase 
within  the  bounds  which  the  welfare  of  society  re- 
quires ;  but  from  the  condition  of  the  people  it  would 
appear,  that  it  does  not  press  upon  them  with  any  uu* 
usual  or  destructive  force.     And  from  the  situation 
of  the  people  in  this  highly  populous  country,  in 
which  the    means    of  subsistence    are  confined,^ 
where  many  of  the  limitations  upon  the  principle  of 
increase  which  are  provided  in  the  human  mindha^'f 
not  been  developed,  and  where  ciiiijj:ratioii  or  foreijri^ 
einploynient  cannot  be  obtained, — we  may  judge  of  the 
power  which  the  single  restriction  which  has  beeudf 
veloped  possesses,  of  controlling  the  operation  of  tli*-' 
principle  of  increase,  and  learn  from  this  exampU*' 
\\hat  must  be  the  combined  strength  of  all  those  r«^' 
straints  which  grow  under  happier  circumstances  wit  I* 
the  wealth,  and  strengthen  with  the  lilKTtyof  inankiiK  '- 

VIII. — Persia  and  Afixjiianistaux. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  condition  of  the  jKMiplo  i  ^* 
Modern  Persia,  as  docribed  in  the  numerous  worJi^  " 
of  able  and  intelligent  travellers  who  have  lately  visK 
ed  that  interesting  country,  would  be  merely  a  rept-*^ 
titionof  the  accounts  already  given,  possibly  at  tt*<-^ 
Threat  length,  of  the  oi)pressioii  to  which  the  iK'opI** 
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are  subject  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire and  Indian  peninsula.  It  is  the  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity of  the  dynasties  in  the  east,  that  their  system 
of  government  is  uniformly  the  same,  and  has  con* 
tinned  to  be  invariably  founded  on  similar  maxims, 
from  the  earliest  ages.  To  whatever  cause  it  may  be 
owing,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  govern- 
ment and  institutions  of  the  oriental  states  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  at  this  time  as  they  were  at  the  ear* 
liest  period  of  which  history  makes  mention.  The  de« 
scriptions  of  Porter,  of  Buckingham,  of  Morier,  and 
of  Fraser,  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  picture  which 
may  be  gathered  from  the  graphic  sketches  of  Hero- 
dotus ;  and  the  most  faithful  portrait  that  ever  has 
been  given  of  the  present  manners  of  Bagdad  and  Is* 
pahan,  is  that  which  for  a  thousand  years  has  given 
delight  to  every  successive  generation,  in  the  Arabian 
lights  Entertainments. 

Supreme  uncontrolled  power  is  vested  in  the  sove* 
x'eign,  and  the  throne,  though  generally  preserved  in 
^lie  same  family,  descends  according  to  no  settled  law 
ojr  custom.     The  intrigues  of  the  Harem,  or  the  su« 
I>^riority  of  courage  or  address  on  the  part  of  one 
E>snnce  of  the  family,  thus  become  the  real  causes  of 
elevation  to  the  throne ;  and  the  demise  of  the  sove- 
reign is  generally  followed  by  as  many  intestine  con- 
^^""^slsions  and  desolating  contests  for  power,  as  arose 
^■^^  Poland  from  the  elective  constitution  of  the  monar* 
^^^j.    Absolute  power  once  gained  by  the  fortunate 
^^>iDpetitor  for  the  throne,  is  immediately  communi- 
^^•ted  to  the  inferior  Pachas  and  governors,  and  by 
.      ^«m  del^;ated  in  their  turns  to  the  Cadis  or  Imans, 
i^    ^^  whom  their  authority  is  exercised.   All  these  func- 
A    ^^onaries,  holding  their  office  during  pleasure,  are  li- 
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able  at  any  moment  to  deprivation  or  confiscation  at 
the  hands  of  their  superior  officer  or  the  sovereign  ; 
and  it  is  the  interest  of  all,  therefore,  to  make  the  most 
of  their  short-lived  and  precarious  tenure  of  office, 
by  the  most  arbitrary  exactions  from  those  who  are 
subjected  to  their  power.     Hereditary  rank  or  dig^ 
nity  is  unknown ;  office  and  power  are  everywhere 
held  at  pleasure ;  and  such  are  the  mutations  of  for 
tune  or  the  oppressions  of  Grovernment,  that  wealth  sel- 
dom descends  in  a  family  beyond  the  third  generatioD. 
Against  these  multiplied  evils  the  only  practical  se- 
curity  which  the  people  enjoy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inaccessible  strength  of  their  mountain  retreats,  which 
often  places  them  beyond  the  reach  of  plunder, — the 
universal  establishment  of  the  village  system,  whicb^ 
where  the  Pachas  are  not  very  powerful,  generally  lead* 
to  the  observance  of  the  fixed  tribute  from  the  littl*^ 
community  by  the  tax-gatliercTs, — and  the  aj^fjrojxat^' 
strength  of  the  incorporated  trades  in  towns,  whit" I* 
often  enables  them  to  compound  for  the  exactions  <  »* 
those  in  authority,  or  even  intimidate  the  i)osses>or'^ 
of  power  from  attenij)ting  .icts  of  flagrant  oppression 

The  formidable  power  to  which  Nadir  Sliah  aro*^*' 
only  a  century  ago,  and  the  immense  horde  of  cava  I  "• 
ry  with  which  he  devastated  and  laid  waste  the  nort  ^  * 
of  India,  demonstrates  that  Pei-sia  still  posst'>scs  ll*  ** 
elements  of  national  strength,  and  that  its  tcrritorv"- 
intersected  as  it  is  in  all  directions  by  desert  tract — • 
inhabited  by  Xomade  tribes,  is  still  capalde  of  >eniliiii=? 
forth,  when  the  standard  of  any  powerful  and  viclc'^ 
rious  chief  has  collected  them  together,  tliose  innumi"^ 
rable  swarms  of  horse  who  have  so  often  changed  ill*-* 

*   Murirr :    I'ni'^ri,    IVntri,  aiwl    ItiK  KiiiL;ii:iiii''«    IraxcU   in    l*i.-->    ' 
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^^nasties  of  the  plains  of  the  east.  But,  notwith- 
anding  this,  the  general  condition  of  the  country  at 
resent  affords  a  remarkable  contrast  to  its  ancient 
reatness ;  and  in  no  part  of  Asia,  probably,  has  the 
?structive  effect  of  insecurity  of  property  appeared 
I  so  remarkable  a  manner  in  destroying  the  numbers 
'  mankind.  The  plain  of  Mesopotamia  alone,  which 
five  times  the  size  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt,  is  com- 
iited  to  have  contained  in  ancient  times,  forty  mil- 
ons  of  inhabitants ;  and  the  total  population  of  the 
[npire  when  it  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
'as  certainly  not  less  than  sixty  millions.  At  present 
le  whole  monarchy  does  not  contain  above  six  or  eight 
liUions  of  souls,  and  the  cultivated  are  to  the  uncul- 
vated  acres  as  one  to  ten.*  Xerxes  invaded  Greece 
"^ith  at  least  a  million  of  armed  men  ;  and  six  hun- 
red  thousand  soldiers  contended  with  Alexander  on 
le  plain  of  Arbela  for  the  empire  of  the  world ; — but 
^  the  late  war  with  Russia,  the  Shah  of  Persia  was 
ever  able  to  produce  fifteen  thousand  men  in  the 
Bid,  and  the  whole  military  force  which  he  can  at 
K^esent  command  is  little  more  than  twenty  thousand, 
icst  of  whom  are  so  ill  armed,  that  they  hardly  de- 
^r?e  the  name  of  soldiers.  The  history  of  mankind 
^^rcely  affords  an  example  of  such  a  decline  from 
Eident  wealth  and  greatness ;  and  the  dreadful  pe- 
odical  ravages  of  the  Tartars  will  not  explain  the 
benomena ;  for  they  have  occurred  at  nearly  equal 
^Btant  periods  in  all  ages,  from  the  earliest  history  of 
^e  world ;  and  the  most  powerful  race  of  monarchs 
^bo  ever  sat  on  the  Persian  throne,  and  who  so  long 
'^tended  on  equal  terms  with  the  majesty  of  Rome, 
^e  successors  of  Cyrus,  the  Parthian  kings,  the  race 

*  Chndin's  Travelfl:  Harris's  ColL  p.  902 :  and  Malte  Bran,  u.  231. 
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of  the  monarchs  of  Sassauides,  have  all  sprung  frcioi 
such  northern  conquorors,  who  inftised  for  Home  uges 
into  their  successoi-s  the  euvrgy  and  valour  which 
they  brought  with  them  from  their  deserts. 

Artificial  wants  are  unknown  among  the  labotirinp 
classes  in  Persia  ;  the  fare  of  the  poor  is  the  gitnplitt 
imagiuable ;  the  use  of  animal  food  or  luxuries  of  auf 
kind  h  unknown.  Though  strongly  nttarhed  totUcn. 
they  are  iu  general  abstemious  iii  the  use  of  iutwi- 
cating  liquors  ;  and  their  only  luxury  consijila  in  tli( 
multitude  of  horses,  which  appears  generally  in  li« 
east  to  be  such  a  necessary  of  life  that  the  very  pwt* 
est  classes  among  the  Noroade  part  of  the  popula- 
tion cannot  exist  without  them.*  The  existing f»- 
Btrniuts,  therefore,  upon  the  increase  of  maukinil,  iii»  ] 
country  capable,  as  former  experience  demonstrotdf 
of  maintaining  such  a  prodigious  popuktiim,  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  insecurity  of  property  and  tlic  g<* 
neral  difficulty  of  earning  a  subsistence.  And  theef- 
fect  of  these  causes  iu  checking  the  growth  of  ihc  hu- 
man species  has  been  more  powerful  in  I'eiT-ia  than 
elsewhere  in  the  east,  from  the  following  circuin.4Wnfft 
which  is  of  paramount  importnuce,  and  has  not  hithff- 
to  met  with  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 

Although  the  climate  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Petfii 
is  in  winter  extremely  cold,  and  even  more  rigorou* 
than  in  some  European  latitudes,  yet  the  .summer  i* 
long,  and  the  drought  during  its  continuance  cxcfp* 
Bivti.  Irrigation,  therefore,  is  an  indispcHHable  preli- 
minary to  cultivation  tn  almost  every  part  of  tltt 
country.  Wherever  water  can  be  brought,  a  plenti- 
ful return  is  sure  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  ba»- 

'  Eton-*  Tiirkinh  Ruipirv,  ¥!i.     X'olncy,  ii.  JH.     "    ■  ■  ^- — ^ 
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ndman,  and,  in  many  districts,  the  appUcation  of 
•igation  will  produce  for  ever,  without  any  manure* 
ops  of  almost  incredible  richness.  But  this  necessary 
atering  is  not,  in  most  parts  of  Persia,  supplied  by  uu- 
ded  Nature  to  the  hand  of  man.     No  level  Delta,  as 
I  Egypt  and  some  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  is 
nnually  submerged  by  the  fertilizing  floods  of  Nature. 
rhe  whole  plain  of  Mesopotamia  is,  indeed,  susceptible 
)f  an  artificial  supply  of  water.    Its  extraordinary  na- 
:i\ral  declivity,  first  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris* 
and  then  from   the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  ♦  af- 
fords the  utmost   facilities  to  irrigation,   of  which 
the  old  ditches  and  channels  intersecting  the  coun- 
try  in  every  direction  which  still  exist,  prove  that  the 
ancients  availed  themselves  with  the  utmost  industry. 
But  to  construct  this  vast  system  of  irrigation,  or  even 
to  keep  it  up  when  effected  by  former  ages,  requires 
a  great  and  unremitting  exertion  of  labour  and  indus- 
try, and  such  exertions  never  will  be  made  under  a 
government  which  affords  bo  little  security  for  pro- 
perty as  that  which  is  at  prenent  established  in  Persia. 
And  hence  the  sterility  which  has  thus,  throughout 
a  succession  of  ages,  blasted  this  garden  of  the  human 
^ce.    The  old  diannels  for  the  convet^anoe  of  water 
^ere  neglected  or  allowed  to  get  into  disrepair  dur- 
iflg  some  of  the  Tartar  invasions ;   the  insecurity 
of  property,  under  subsequent  dynanties,  jwadmd 
their  restoration  impossible ;  the  richest  pfein  in  tf.*- 


and  the  neighbouring  waterfe  of  the  Eupfamtt  it^' 
be  Tigris,  fed  hy  the  eternal  snowfc  of  tiit  Cauea^i!;," 
ave,  for  ages,  rolled  their  undiaturbed  wat«>  ^  -^^ 
idian  Ocean. 
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But,  altliough  it  is  owing  to  this  caus«  that  the 
great  plain  of  Mesopotamia  has  become  so  utltrly  un- 
productive in  later  times,  yet  there  are  many  liitiu- 
tions  in  Persia  where  water  can  be  obiAined  wili 
more  facility,  and  where,  consequently,  the  humui 
race  have  chistered  in  greater  numbt-rs  round  the  firan- 
taius  of  life  ami  fertility.  The  numerous  momitalD* 
ranges  with  which  the  country  abounds,  many  of  whidi 
branch  off  from  the  great  central  ridges  of  the  Tannii 
or  the  Caucasus,  where  they  are  fed  by.  pen?nni«l 
snows,  afford  very  generally,  in  the  hilly  dihtricts,  ib* 
means  of  irrigation  at  no  great  expense;  and  it  is  then, 
accordingly,  that  population  and  cultivation  ari!  lobe 
found.  Around  the  clear  streams  which  descend  in 
these  beautiful  valleys,  human  indut^try  bais  coDcm- 
trated  its  efforts,  and  the  green  fivld  and  the  Bmiliog 
village  are  to  be  seen  as  far  as  the  art  of  man  has  bfeo 
capable  of  conducting  the  water.  In  many  of  lliese 
asylums  of  peace  and  innocence,  the  oppression  of  Uk 
Pachas  is  but  slightly  felt ;  the  difficulty  of  accrs*,tlw 
fveakness  of  government,  and  the  boldness  of  tbcp«>' 
pie,  have  compelled  an  equitable  adjustment  of  tiw 
public  tribute,  and  a  due  observance  of  the  rights  of 
the  village  communities  ;  and  there  the  human  net 
appear  to  enjoy  as  much  happiness  as  is  to  be  met  witb 
in  any  part  of  the  habitable  glol>e. 

In  former  days,  the  water   obtained  from  llw* 
luountain-streams  was  not  ]>ermitted  to  flow,  as  it  no*    ' 
does,  in  undisturbed  secluHiun  through  thi-  plains ;  M    ' 
it  was  drawn  off,  often  to  the  distance  of  thirty,  fottji 
or  fifty  miles,  in  order  to  spread  irrigation  and  fertiW* 
ty  througli  distant  anil   inferior  regions.      This  u*' 
done,  not  by  open  canals  and  ditches,  as  in  the  pb** 
of  Mesopotamia,  which  the  uneven  surface  of  *^ 


und  generally  rendered  uEpoasiiMt,  lun  x  vi&  ^ 
ed  in  this  mannpr :  tbt  levek  of  likt  uriuu*  laif 
Tvening  between  the  pozm  from  widc^  i&e  wiaur 
I  to  be  drawn^  and  that  xu  wintt  ii  wa^  so*  be  foor* 
ed,  were  taken,  and  a  cakulBtiaL  wait  whxt  At- 
ity  was  required  to  make  liie  waKr  flow  firom 

one  point  to  the  other.  Axid  harii^  done  this» 
Is  were  sunk  at  short  imerrak  akiii^  the  whole 
,  and  then  a  sabterraneoDS  passage  from  one 
1  to  the  other  oonstmcted,  working  from  one 
the  other,  till  they  met,  so  as  to  form  a  conti- 
lus  subterraneous  passage  the  whole  way.  Such 
be  productive  nature  of  the  soil  generally  in  Per- 

wherever  water  can  be  brought  to  it,  that  the  ex- 
se  of  bringing  k  supply  of  that  necessary  fluid  in 
}  way,  it  is  generaUy  calculated,  unless  the  dis- 
ce  which  the  water  is  to  be  brought  is  very  ffreat, 
I  be  extinguished  by  the  produce  in  five  yes^.  It 
emarkable,  that  this  is  just  the  time  wbidi  ^^ 
ctical  farmer  in  the  clay  districts  of  Enf^jand 
)ws  it  requires  to  reimburse  the  cost  of  tile^r^in. 

in  Great  Britain ;  the  returns  of  Xatiyr^  t&^ 
aging  water  to  the  soil  in  one  part  rf  t^  'v^r'4 
ng  nearly  the  same  as  are  obtained  K7  tAk.nq  1 
ay  in  another.* 

This  peculiarity  in  the  physical  amAjU^^  ^  ^^^..^ 
flBciently  explains  both  its  imtnm^t  p^^pnterv^  ^..^ 
wer  when  it  was  the  centre  of  mmw^^.  4^, 
yed  the  protection  of  a  powerfaJ  t^^^^f 
icient  times,  and  the  deplorable  tr^e^  ^/ 


^*^ 


M  am  indebted  for  this  intertttijiff  ar^uvmr  -/  \^  ^^.^  ^ 
^W  to  my  esteemed  and  acw«,,|^  ;.,  ^^  \ 

^^diplomatic  labouni  and abOity  \^^  i^^  ^   ^  .     ^ 
l^ert  the  decay  of  British  nAn^M  m  ^^  ^.^^  ^1 
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wliitfli  it  has  fallen  in  modern  times.  Ext«rnnl  <li»- 
astern,  political  catastrophes,  have  fallen  upon  It  with 
the  same  detjolatiug  and  overwhelming  force,  »*iA 
which  they  wonld  affect,  if  existing  to  a  similar  degiw, 
and  overwhelm,  the  meadows  of  Holland,  if  the  ■(•- 
dikes  were  to  be  allowed  to  go  lo  decay  ;  the  plain  if 
Lombardy.  if  its  incomparable  artificial  system  of  irri- 
gation were  to  be  choked  up;  ortbefensof  Lincolttsliir*. 
if  the  great  Bedford  level  were  to  be  remlered  vseks 
from  neglect.  But  the  productive  powers  of  Natuic 
in  Persia  are  nndecayed  ;  a  tolerable  admioistratioB  of 
justice;  a  permanent  security  to  property, wouldatouw 
enable  the  industry  of  man  to  turn  to  their  due  accoanl 
the  boimdk'ss  gifts  of  Nature ;  subterraneous  chan- 
nels would  again  convey  to  distant  regioDs  ttx  clw  i 
mountain-fitreams  ;  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  wonU 
again  wave  with  the  rank  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  «■ 
gelation  ;  and  a  second  Nineveh  and  another  Baby- 
lon would  renew,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world.  und« 
happier  auspices,  and  on  a  more  durable  basjg,  theptt>- 
digies  of  early  civilisation. 

Secluded  in  the  solitude  of  central  Asia,  tlie  inliaW* 
tants  of  Ai'FGiiANlsTAUN  would  have  remained  al- 
most unknown   to  the   researches  of  European  vnttt- 
prise,  if  the  description  of  an  enlightened  and  inquui- 
tivc  traveller  had  not  thrown  a  clear  light  upon  the 
political  state  of  the  country,  and  the  late  memorable 
expedition  of  the  British  arms  had  not  rendered  it  u 
object  of  general  interest,  and  probably  increasing  in- 
formation.    The  ample  details  which  have  alreadf 
been  given  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  ori- 
ental empires,  leaves  room  only  for  the  obserration 
in  regard  to  thi.s  interesting  people,  that  their  condU 
tiori  diflfers  in  many  ijnportant  aspects  from  that  of 
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y  other  Asiatic  state,  and  that  in  their  valleys  are 
be  found  the  clear  rudiments  of  those  institutions 
licli  have  given  stability  and  greatness  to  the  Euro- 
an  monarchies.     From  Mr  Elphinstone's  admirable 
20unt  of  Caboul,  it  is  evident,  that,  more  distinctly 
en  than  in  the  woods  of  Germany,  the  rudiments 
a  representative  government  and  of  a  considerable 
pular  check  on  the  despotic  inclinations  of  the  so- 
reign,  are  to  be  found  in  the  states  of  Affghanis- 
jn  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  property  is  far  better 
spected,  and  industry  far  more  general  in  its  valleys, 
an  in  any  other  part  of  Asia.     An  hereditary  aris- 
:racy  exists,  land  descends  in  a  direct  line,  and  the 
neral  administration  is  stable.     The  effect  of  this 
»pears  both  in  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  which 
IS,  as  generally  in  the  Swiss  valleys,  carried  the 
irden  cultivation  far  up  the  mountain-sides  ;  in  the 
*ave  and  independent  character  of  the  people,  which 
^  given  their  soldiers  the  same  renown  in  the  In- 
ian,  which  the  Swiss  colony  enjoyed  in  the  Euro- 
ean  wars ;  and  in  the  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
'hich,  notwithstanding  the  sterile  and  inhospitable 
lature  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  amounts  to 
burteen  millions.* 
It  is  a  curious  and  highly  important  subject  of  spe- 
ulation.  What  it  is  which  has  given  its  peculiar  and 
emarkable  character  to  European  civilisation,  and 
ommunicated  that  extraordinary  energy  to  the  middle 
nd  lower  classes  of  the  people,  by  which,  not  less  than 
he  hereditary  descent  of  power  and  property  in  the 
imilies  of  the  higher,  the  civilisation  of  the  race  of 
aphet  has  in  all  ages  been  distinguished  ?   If  we  sur- 
ey  the  Institutions  of  any  of  the  barbarous  conqueroi*s 

Elphinstone's  Cabool,  iL  290, 303.  Malte  Brun,  u.  325,  336,  337, 353. 
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who  deacciidcil  from  tbe  wilds  of  Tartary  into  thtr 
plains  uf  Persia,  India,  or  Chinn,  we  nhall  fiud  that 
tliey  were  almost  precisely  the  Mine  with  those  which 
onr  Gothic  ancestors  implanted  in  the  couqiicreU  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire.  In  both,  a  viclorioa* 
chief  or  general  took  possession  of  a  conquenMl  country, 
conliscated  half  the  laud  it  contained  to  the  uscof  hr« 
officers  and  their  followers,  and  appointed  his  principal 
officers  the  chiefs  of  the  conquered  provinces,  who  esta- 
blished themselves  in  its  best  fortified  strongholds,  and 
maintained  their  authority  over  tbe  subject  irrritwy 
by  means  of  the  armed  force  of  their  followers.  Bnl 
how  prodigious  the  difference  between  the  superstruc- 
ture, which  in  Kurope  and  Asia  has  been  reared  on  thin 
common  foundation,  and  how  strikiug  tbe  oontraft 
between  the  subsequent  institutions  of  these  different 
regions  !  Between  Persia,  shrunk  now  to  less  than  a 
tenth  part  of  its  ancient  greatneas,  populatioo,  and 
power,  and  now  crouching  before  the  encrosdunaiti 
of  Muscovite  dominiou  ;  and  Great  Britaiu,  the  abode 
of  naked  savages  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  and  Darivi, 
and  now  planting  its  colonies  io  every  quarter  of  tbe 
globe,  and  sending  its  victorious  arms  frtHn  the  shorn 
of  the  Ganges  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  the  cradle 
of  Mahometan  power !  Effects  of  this  sort  oatttnp 
the  ken  of  the  human  faculties :  they  indicate  the 
agency  of  some  unseen  Power,  which  has  thns,  far 
inscrutable  purposes,  decreed  so  different  a  devtiny  to 
the  families  of  the  human  race ;  and  bespeak  tbe  aw- 
ful responsibility  which  rests  on  those,  to  whom  tbe 
fortunes,  in  any  degree,  of  that  race,  are  entmsted, 
which  has  evidently  been  selected  by  Providence  for 
the  dissemination  of  religion,  liberty,  and  knowledge 
among  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

'  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  INCEEASE  IN 

EUROPE. 

ARGUMENT. 
lerml  character  of  the  situation  of  the  People  in  Europe — Action  of  the 
iple  of  Increase  in  France^In  Switaerland— In  Flanders  and  Holland — 
reden  and  Nonraj^In  Russia— In  Poland— In  Italj— In  the  Spanish 
sula— In  Germanj— In  Irdand — In  Great  Britain. 

(Whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  the  condition 
nankind  in  the  European  monarchies,  there  are 
e  peculiarities  which  distinguish  them  from  the  in- 
itants  of  any  other  quarter  of  the  old  world.  In  all 
blessings  of  the  Christian  religion  have  been  com- 
licated  to  the  people;  in  all  the  government  is 
le,  and  supported  by  a  powerful  territorial  aristo- 
y;*  in  all  a  tolerable  degree  of  security  has  been 
rded  to  industry.  Taxes  in  many  places  are  heavy ; 
is  oppressive;  feudal  rights  are  severe;  but 
e  exactions,  though  often  extremely  burdensome 
destructive  to  the  developement  of  the  due  regu- 
ms  of  the  principle  of  increase,  are  founded  on  cer- 

fixed  principles,  the  observance  of  which  is  en- 
ed  in  the  courts  of  law.  The  terrible  insecurity 
iroperty,— ^the  unrestrained  exactions  of  arbitrary 
er-— which  in  every  age  have  been  felt  as  so  destruc- 

in  oriental  states,  are  in  a  great  measure  un- 

f^nnce,  ranee  the  Revolation,  must  be  excepted,  and  it  has  ac- 
Dgly  exchanged  European  for  Asiatic  civilisation. 
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ktiuwii ;  the  means  of  subsistciit-e  an-  iu  geiieral  aDbd- 
ed  to  the  people  ;  so  is  the  powtr  of  commaudiug  wn- 
voniences  or  gratifying  artifidiil  wants  which  i»  it- 
iiied  tliem  ;  and,  consequently,  the  diseased  actJoBof 
the  principle  of  increase  is  felt  rather  in  ihe  redua- 
dant  miinbers  than  thu  ihiiiiied  ranks  of  the  pcojde. 
And  the  effects  of  this  appear  in  tht  most  striking 
manner  iu  the  general  density  of  the  [wpubtiou  :  fff 
in  Europe,  which  contains  2,742,000  square  mil«of 
territory,  there  are  227,000,000  of  inhabitants,'  beis; 
at  the  rate  of  81  to  the  (square  mile  :  whereas  in  Tur- 
key ia  Kuropc,  mid  Attia,  the  population  is  ii5,000,OW 
scattered  over  a  surface  of  815,000  square  miles  ;  be- 
ing at  the  rate  of  only  about  28  to  the  squure  mile: 
while  in  Cliiua,  including  Chinese  Tanarj*.  tli*« 
are  5,330,000  square  miles,  and  a  popuUtioo  of 
200,000,000  ;  being  at  the  rate  of  37  to  the  squirr 
iniie :  and  in  Hiiidostan,  the  population  of  l.'J-l.OOO.OOO, 
tiptead  over  a  liuiiucc  of  l,3iiU,(}00  imuarv  luHtii,  ijj  ai 
therateof  101  to  the  square  mile  : — not  half  the  popU' 
latiott  of  Europe  if  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil  an^ 
the  double  crops  in  the  year  are  taken  into  conuder** 
tion.t 

But,  independent  of  this  vast  difference  betwe^' 
Europe  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  there  are  subortM' 
nate  distinctions  between  its  various  states,  and  diSir'' 
ences  in  the  action  of  the  principle  of  increase,  accord 
ing  to  the  varieties  of  religious  government  aad  pT^ 
vailing  customs,  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  ic^ 
jiortant  and  interesting  ;  and  which  renders  a  eepars' 
examination  of  its  priocipal  monarchies  ao  object  i*- 
disjwnsable  in  a  work  of  this  description. 

*  Mullv  Brim  and  Balbi,  vi.  Hi.  8j. 

t  Humboldt,  xi.  M,  M.     Malic  Brun,  i.  4,ao(l  Appendix,  No.  1^' 
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ang^  TiSTds,  L  470  and  18.  f  Ibid.  L  3».  J  Ibid. 

nhall's  TnveSs,  iv.30S,  l«6 ;  Yoai^,  L  34^ 

inhaU,  iv.  101  ;  Young,  L  370.  T  MaKhall,  L  101. 
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ere  indicated  some  general  causes  ofdepresRion,  which 
the  exertions  of  individuals  were  unable  to  overcome.* 

That  the  French  peasantry  should  generally  hare 
been  poor,  will  not  appear  surprising  when  their  polilj- 
eal  situation  at  that  period  is  considered.  Wherever  tiie 
metayer  system  was  established,  the  share  of  tht-  pro- 
prietor was  a  halfoi  the  produce,  whereas  in  EngbnJ 
his  share  is  from  a  Jbiirf/i  to  &sij^t^.f  Heavy  taxes  on 
the  farmer,  from  which  the  clergj-  and  ijobility  vat 
exempt,  aggravated  by  the  arbitrary  manuer  iu  whidi 
their  amount  was  tixed  by  the  ink-udaut,  and  the  vus- 
tious  feudal  privileges  of  the  landed  proprietom,  d^ 
pressed  the  labouring  classes,  and  ren»!ered  proepcrilf 
and  good  management  little  more  than  a  signal  for 
increased  assessment.^     Such  was  theacetinuilatedcf' 
feet  of  these  burdens,  that  the  produce  of  an  acre  be- 
ing estimated  under  the  old  regime,  at  L.  3,  2s.  7d-- 
the  King  drew  L.  1,  IBs.  4d.,  the  landlon)   19b.  Sd- 
and  to  the  cultivator  was  left  the  miserable  pittance 
oijive  ghUHngs,  or  one-tuieiftk  of  the  whole,  and  odfr 
eighth  of  the  proprietor's  share  :  or  if  the  proprietoi 
cultivated  his  own  land,  the  King  drew  L.  1,  ISe,  4di 
and  the  proprietor  only  L.  1,  4s.  3d.§    AVhereas  i* 
England,  the  produce  of  an  acre  being  calculated  '' 
L.  8,  the  rent  may  be  stated  at  L.  1 ,  lOs,,  land  tax  ai*^ 
poor's  rates  lOs.,  and  there  remains  fix ^MWiufa  for  tt* 
farmer,  being  twelve  timet  the  amount  of  the  pubL* 
burdens,  and^ur  timet  that  of  the  rent  to  the  lantf^ 
lord.n 

It  was  rare  at  that  period  to  see  a  farm  adequate 
ly  stocked  in  the  French  provinces  :    nothing  w^ 

•  Moore'H  View  of  Society  in  France,  i.  105.         t  Yoaof,  L  Mi. 
X  Young,  t.  342  aad  401.        $  Muahall,  iv.  »3«.        I   Ibid.  333- 
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expended  which  could  possibly  be  avoided.*  The 
capital  Qf  an  English  farmer  being  estimated  at 
L.  4,  that  of  the  French  ciritivator  would  not  exceed 
L.  2.  "  It  would  require,"  said  Mr  Young,  in  1793, 
"  L.  450,000,000  Sterling,  to  bring  France  to  the  same 
fitate  of  agricultural  improvement  as  England  ;  nor  is 
this  surprising,  when  the  burdens  affecting  the  labour 
of  the  cultivators  is  considered."t 

Extreme  ignorance  universally  prevailed  among 
the  rural  population ;  it  was  very  rare  to  see  a  pea- 
sant who  could  either  read  or  write.t  The  multipli- 
ed oppression  of  the  cultivators  would  have  led  them 
to  emigrate,  but  their  limited  information  chained 
them  to  the  possessions  of  their  forefathers. §  At  a 
short  distance  from  Paris,  in  1792,  Mr  Young  found 
the  people  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  events  of 
the  Revolution  ;||  and  even  at  this  time,  though  much 
has  been  done  to  remedy  the  evil,  there  is  not  more 
than  a  third  of  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom 
who  can  read  and  write.^ 

Nearly  one-third  of  France  at  this  period  was  in  the 
hands  of  small  proprietors,  each  of  whom  cultivated 
his  little  domain  with  his  own  hands.  Their  general 
condition  was  miserable  in  the  extreme.**  The  pub- 
lic taxes  fell  with  great  severity  upon  this  class,  ow- 
ing to  the  smallness  of  their  possessions-! f  "  The  ne- 
cessary effect  of  this  system  was  excellent  husbandry, 
great  population,  and  much  misery  among  the  poor ; 
Jbr  the  burdens  attaching  to  the  small  estates  left  the 
people  a  subsistence  and  nothing  more^  X\ 

While  such  was  the  general  situation  of  the  peo- 

♦  Young,  i.  342.      f  Young,  il  161.  %  Ibid.  iL  217. 

§  Marshall,  iy.  68.    ||  Young,  L  1 17.    Y  Dupin,  Force  Ck>m.  i,  52, 53. 
Young,  ii.  172.      \  Marshall,  iv.  17.  %%  Ibid. 
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pie  ill  France,  numerous  excejftions  were  lo  befmind, 
proving  that  the  indigence  which  prevailed  was  nol 
the  necessary  effect  of  the^rinciple  of  populaiion,  but 
disappeared  witli  the  oppression  which  gave  it  birth. 
"  In  Bearne  and  Bigorre,  the  smiling  aspect  of  Ibf 
country,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  ticenery,  nl- 
tracted  tlie  attention  of  every  traveller.  "  la  Beam*,' 
says  Mr  Young,  "  a  scene  presented  itself  su  new  in 
Prance,  that  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  eyw: 
a  succeasiou  of  well  built  comfortable  farm-hotuov 
subdivided  by  nicely  ctipt  hedges,  and  admiraUf 
cultivated.  An  air  of  warmlb,  neatnesD,  and  com- 
fort, reigns  over  the  whole  ;  every  man  has  a  fom, 
and  enjoys  the  greatest  prosjKrrity  ;  it  is  visible  in 
their  well  hnUt  houaes  and  stables,  in  their  bedgn, 
their  farm-yards,  even  the  coops  for  their  poultry. 
The  benignant  gfiiius  of  Henry  IV.  fii'eins  to  ri'ii^ 
over  the  country  of  his  birth  :  every  peasant  koM  kit 
foul  iu  the  pot:'*  "  The  districts  of  Bearoe  and  Bi- 
gorre,"  says  Swinburne,  "  are  one  of  the  raost  beauti- 
ful I  ever  beheld  :  the  number  of  villages  is  too  gral 
to  be  reckoned,  yet  the  fruitfulness  of  the  fields  de- 
mands more  husbandmen  to  gather  its  riches.f  Com- 
fort and  prosperity  reign'  in  all  the  dwellings  of  Bigof' 
re  ;  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  place  of  their 
nativity  is  extreme ;  and  they  return  from  all  parts  of 
France  to  close  their  days  there.  The  popnUmtMtu 
of  (he  valleys  in  the  Pyrenees  la  hardly  credible ;  yet 
no  symptoms  qfindiffence  are  to  be  seen."{ 

The  political  condition  of  the  people  in  these  pn> 
vinces  explains  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  differeoff 
between  their  situation  and  that  of  the  peasantry  else- 
where  in  France.  During  all  the  changes  of  tlie  ^KMl■^ 

unf;,  i.  4^  t  Stvitiburo)?,  iii.  lus.  X  IMd.  tLS't' 
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chy  in  that  kingdom,  the  states  of  Bearne  and  Bigorre 
had  maintained  their  exclusive  privileges  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  provinces  in  the  kingdom.  These 
states,  like  the  British   islands,  had  a  Parliament, 
which  met  annually  at  Tarbes.  *     In  these  assem- 
blies, all  public  matters  were  discussed,  and  all  public 
burdens  imposed.  Taxation  and  expenditure  were  nar- 
rowly overlooked.!     The  Bearnois  have  in  all  ages 
possessed  an  independent  spirit ;  and  though  their 
political  power  was  abridged,  yet  they  continued  till 
the  Revolution  to  enjoy  very  great  privileges.     Five 
hundred  and  forty  gentlemen  possessing  fiefs  sat  in  one 
house,  which  deliberated  on  subsidies,  and  all  the  con- 
cerns of  the  province.!  The  division  of  landed  property, 
elsewhere  so  prejudicial  in  France,  had  here  been  found 
only  to  constitute  the  basis  of  a  prosperous  population.^ 
The  condition  of  the  people  in  France  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  therefore,  is  sufficiently  obvious.      The 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  riches  of  Nature  provided 
the  means  of  supporting  an  immense  population  ; 
while  the  oppression  of  Government  and  the  arbitrary 
exactions  of  the  nobles  precluded  the  developement  of 
any  of  the  limitations  to  the  principle  of  increase. 
Ignorant  and  depressed,  the  peasantry  were  alike  un- 
able to  leave  the  place  of  their  nativity,  or  to  engage 
in  any  branch  of  manufacturing  industry :  destitute 
of  any  enjoyments  but  those  of  nature,  they  had  no 
resource  but  to  contract  an  early  marriage,  and  trans- 
mit to  their  posterity  the  same  habits  which  they 
themselves  had  acquired.     Under  such  a  system,  the 
land  was  overspread  with  an  industrious  but  impro- 
vident and  indigent  population.     Had  France  been 
blessed  with  a  more  equal  government,  she  would  have 

•  Swinbarne,  it  286.      f  ^^^      t  Ibid.  ii.  :i55.     ^  Xomvv^A.  Vit. 
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possessed  a  greater  and  more  prosperous  body  of  in- 
habitants ;  greater  because  other  channels  of  industiy 
would  have  been  opened,  and  its  burdens  removed ; 
more  prosperous,  because  the  limitations  to  increase^ 
springing  from  the  diffusion  of  happiness,  would  have 
been  developed.     The  partial  effects  of  a  better  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs  in  those   few  ntuatioof 
where  the  remnants  of  a  free  government  subsistedt 
afford  the  surest  indication  of  the  prosperity  which 
the  whole  kingdom  would  have  exhibited  if  blessed 
with  similar  advantages :  like  the  oases  in  the  Ara- 
bian desert,  they  exhibit  a  few  green  spots  fed  by  liv- 
ing streams,  on  which  the  eye  of  humanity  loves  to 
dwell,  when  fatigued  with  the  sterility  and  desolatioD 
of  the  surrounding  wilderness.* 

II. — Sw^ITZERLAND. 

From  whatever  side  a  traveller  enters  Sicitzer- 
land ;  froiii  the  level  plains  of  Lonibardy,  from  the 
arid  fields  of  France,  from  the  swelling  hills  of  Swa- 
bia,  or  over  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Jura,  he  is  btruck 
with  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  not  lej>s  than  the 
sublime  features  of  Nature.  In  the  inountains,  equal- 
ly as  the  plains,  the  symptoms  of  ease  and  contentment 
prevail.  On  descending  from  the  Jura  into  the  plain 
of  Xeufchatel,  the  English  traveller  imagines  that  he 
has  regained  the  enclosed  fields  and  green  pastures  of 
English  liberty  : — features  which  are  directly  de|)en- 
dent  un  the  political  state  of  the  country  ;  for  from  the 
comfort  of  the  peasantry  sj)ring  the  meadows  which 
are  to  suj)j)Iy  them  with  animal  food  ;  and  from  the 

♦   This  (Uv  (TiptioM  huN  hecn   piirposi'ly  made  ajipliraliU*  to  Fra-Mfi- 

prrN  ious  to  tlio  Hi'Vulutioiiy  as  it  i^  it  wliirli  Iian  inaiuly  ilctcniiiiKHl  tlu 

staff  of  iho  population  a.s  it  now  exists.    Tlu*  oiTi,»«-t*  of  that  f^rcAt  ci^r,* 

vul^ion  on  the  condition  ol'  the  |K.'oplv  will  be  fully  conudtfreti  iu  thv 

•'<*</iU'),  Chap.  IX. 
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y  and  division  of  landed  property,  the  enclosures 
dgerow  timber  which  overshadow  and  beautify 
idscape.*  Nor  is  his  surprise  less  on  entering 
files  of  the  Alps,  where  the  comfort  of  man 
to  vie  with  the  sublimity  that  surrounds  him : 
every  spot  capable  of  cultivation  is  sought  out 
the  forests  and  cliffs  that  environ  it ;  and 
amidst  the  recesses  of  Nature,  freedom  and  hap- 
seem  at  last  to  have  found  an  inviolable  abode, 
othing,"  says  Mr  Coxe,  "  delights  me  so  much 
interior  of  a  Swiss  cottage.  All  those  I  have 
to  visited  convey  the  liveliest  image  of  cleanli- 
ise,  and  simplicity,  and  cannot  but  impress  upon 
beholder  a  most  pleasing  conviction  of  the  pea- 
lappiness.f  Contentment  and  comfort  univer- 
revail :  during  my  whole  travels,  I  hardly  met 
ne  object  of  misery.^:  In  many  places,  costly 
5  of  furniture,  as  silver  spoons,  linen,  &c.  attest 
ulence  and  frugality  of  the  inhabitants,  while  in 
the  expensive  ornaments  of  dress  which  are 
Uy  worn,  indicate  a  very  great  degree  of  afflu- 
i  their  possessors.  The  substantial  and  cleanly 
of  the  peasantry,  especially  in  the  Cantons  of 
maiden,  Berne,  and  Lucerne,^  the  luxuriant 
rees  that  overshadow  their  dwellings,  the  ad- 
e  neatness  with  which  their  possessions  are  cul- 
I,  and  the  prosperous  look  of  the  people  them- 
make  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
the  lapse  of  time  is  unable  to  efface." 
he  level  parts  of  the  country  every  cottage  has 

Dg's  Travels,  L  372 ;  and  personal  observation. 
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a  little  garden,  aud  a  siimll  freeliutd  atlarhed,  wliicli 
the  inhabitants  cultivate  with  the  utmost  earv:  w 
that  the  whole  plain  resembles  n  vast  gard4:u,  studd»tl 
with  beautiful  cottages.*  In  the  mountaiuous  dii* 
tricts,  each  cottage  has  also  a  liltle  garden  or  \ntxt  of 
grass  attached  to  it,  which  is  teuded^and  nioirrd  witA 
the  neatness  of  an  English  iKtwling-greco,  wliick, 
with  a  share  iu  the  hill  pasture  belonging  to  tb«  dis- 
trict, and  a  riglit  to  cut  wood  to  a  certain  extetrtiB 
the  impending  forests,  constitute  the  little  dottuinM 
which  the  whole  family  is  inaintained.f 

Though  jiianufacturea  are  very  generally  estaUiA* 
«d  in  several  of  the  Cantons,  yet  they  do  not  appar 
iu  that  demoralizing  form  whtrh  txiKtA  in  France  and 
England.     Each  peasant  exercises  liix  art  in  bU  ova 
cottage,  and  his  leisure  hours  are  t-iiiploycd  in  cultini-   I 
ing  his  beautiful  garden-t    The  jewellery  and  wste^M* 
which  are  so  much  prized  as  female  ornaments  all  Wti 
Eurojje,  are  made  by  liltle  freeholders  iu  the  v«ll<T* 
of  the  Jura.     Even  the  manufactures  which  requirt 
a  combination  of  hands,  are  conducted  by  pc-rsoitt  iB 
the  same  situation  :  and  the  worknien,  who  have  Imb 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  brilliant  cbinlxMo^   I 
Zurich  and  Solcure,  retire  in  the  evening  to  tbe  gU'   , 
dens  that  surround  their  separate  dwellings.^ 

A  vast  ]>opulatioD  in  to  be  found  in  Switxerimd. 
existing  along  with  the  utmost  well-being  of  the  pea-  < 
santry.  "  The  environs  of  Zurich,"  sayii  Mr  CoBf, 
"  for  the  mild  beauties  of  Nature  and  the  wcU-being 
of  the  peasantry,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  spot  oo  thr 
habitable  globe."  ||    Yet  the  density  of  the  popoktioa 

*  Com,  i.  p.  8K-104.  t  RayiDoad.  J  Com,  ft.  IM- 
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in  this  district  is  unequalled  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
The  inhabitants  are  exceedingly  industrious.     There 
are  in  the  whole  Canton  217,000  acres  in  grain, 
42,000  in  vineyards,  and  103,000  in  forests ;  and  it 
contains  175,000  souls,  which  is  about  an  individual 
to  every  2f  acres, — a  degree  of  density  exceeding  that 
of  Ireland,  where,  for  26,000,000  arable  acres,  there 
are  8,000,000  inhabitants.  *     You  will  look  in  vain, 
however,  for  the  misery  of  Ireland  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lake  of  Zurich.     Indigence  is  nowhere  to  be 
found*  Wherever  you  turn  your  eyes,  smiling  cottages 
with  green  windows  and  white  walls  are  alone  to  be 
seen,  half-concealed  by  the  luxuriant  fruit  trees  that 
surround  them,  or  glittering  in  the  sunny  margin  of 
the  lake.     Considering  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
canton  is  rock  or  forest,  this  population  is  enormous. 
In  five  parishes  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  there  are 
8498  souls,  and  they  contain  only  6050  acres  of  ar- 
able  land,  3407  of  pasture,  and  698   of  vines,  or 
scarcely  an  acre  and  a  quarter  to  each  individual^ — 
a  degree  of  density  surpassing  that  of  any  other  part 
of  Europe.     Yet  there  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  such  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  comfort  among  the  peasantry.^ 
The  canton  of  Appenzel  contains  49»000  souls,  a  pro- 
digious number,  considering  that  the  greater  part  of 
it  VA  inaccessible  rocks.   The  whole  valleys  both  in  that 
cant^atn  and  in  Lucerne  are  a  continued  village,  being 
thickly  strewed  with  excellent  cottages,  j 

Without  doubt,  distress  exists  to  a  certain  extent 
in  Switzerland,  and  a  failure  of  their  ordinary  means 
of  subsistence,  among  a  people  so  little  within  the 

•  Caxe,  Vol.  L  76.  f  Ibid,  L  106, 107.  \  ftid. 
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reach  of  commercial  assistance,  produces  very  geoeni 
sufiering.  But  tliat  the  condition  of  the  people  it, 
upon  the  whole,  eminently  pro8i>erous,  and  Ihit  tbe 
density  of  the  population  has  not  hitherto  had  aay 
prejudicial  effect  upon  their  social  condition,  has  bera 
attested  by  every  traveller,  and  is  open  to  every  per. 
son's  observation. 

Tlie  political  state  of  the  country  safBdeotly  ex- 
plains the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  degree  of  pofc- 
lie  prosperity  which  is  conspicuous  in  its  inhnbiluu. 
Switzerland  is  the  land  of  peanantH.  With  a  my 
few  exceptions,  the  whole  country  is  cultivated  by  the 
jyrojyrhtors  of  the  soil.  Taxation  is  extremely  mili, 
and  the  public  expenditure  is  watched  iu  cx"cry  eai- 
ton  with  the  most  jealous  eye.  *  No  rapacious  laat 
lord  or  steward,  as  in  the  Irish  pUiios  ;  oo  grinding 
tax-gatherer,  as  in  the  French  monarchy,  prior  to  ibc 
Revolution, — is  at  hand  to  wring  from  the  peassit 
nine-tenths  of  what  he  has  gained  for  the  sernctot 
his  needy  superiors :  whatever  he  earns,  he  earns  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  tnm-smits  in  peace  to  hk 
posterity.  The  national  defence  is  almost  entirdT 
conducted  by  a  mihtia,  in  which  every  man  capable 
of  bearing  arms  is  obliged  to  serve.  This  dnty  i« 
highly  prized  by  the  younger  part  of  the  peiuaDtiy. 
and  inspires  them  with  the  most  animating  ideu  et 
their  own  independence,  f  Edticatiun  is  very  geif* 
rally  diffused  ;  almost  every  village  hati  its  sdiaol- 
master,  who  is  maintained  by  government ;  and  Hit 
extremely  rure  to  see  a  peasant  who  is  not  inRtmcted 
in  reading  and  writing.  ]    The  information  prerakirt 

•  Mnerc'.  vkw.Laif).    t  Coxc. ill. 60, 87.    J  ibU-aaM^an. 
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among  the  people  is  often  extraordinary.    Amidst  the 
sequestered  forests  of  the  Upper  Vallais,  Mr  Coxe 
met  a  peasant  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  American  war  :*  and 
at  Greneva,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  mechanics,  in  the 
intervals  of  their  labour,  studying  Newton  and  Mon- 
tesquieu, f     In  the  democratic  cantons,  every  male 
above  twenty-one  has  a  vote  in  public  affairs  ;|  and 
in  those  which  are  aristocratical,  though  oppression 
is  occasionally  complained  of,  yet,  upon  the  whole, 
the  fruits   of  industry  and  the  enjoyments   of  pro- 
perty are  effectually  secured.^      The  effect  of  these 
concurring  causes  has  been,  that  habits  of  foresight, 
industry,  and  frugality,  have  been  universally  diffused 
through  the  country  ;  and  along  with  the  cultivation 
which  has  peopled  the  land,  have  been  developed  the 
habits  and  desires  which  regulate  its  increase.     Nor 
has  the  public  tranquillity  been  ever  disturbed  by  the 
privileges  which  the  people  enjoy ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  more  ardently  attached  to  old  institutions 
than  any  of  their  neighbours ;  and  the  love  of  change 
has  in  every  age  found  in  them  fewer  advocates  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  || 

It  is  the  influence  of  these  favourable  political  cir- 
cumstances, not  any  peculiarities  in  their  country  or 
physical  situation,  which  has  occasioned  the  prospe- 
2X)US  conditions  of  the  Swiss  peasantry.  Wherever  their 
political  Situation  is  different,  the  aspect  of  the  popu- 
iatioD  is  diametrically  opposite.  The  authority  of  the 
Abbot  of  Engelberg  is  nearly  absolute  over  his  diminu- 
tive territory  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Titlis.  Unlike  their 
neighbours  in  the  forest  cantons,  the  vassals  of  the 

•  Coxe,  iL  97.     f  Moore's  View,  L  339.      \  Planta*8  Hist  ii.  285. 
§  Moore,  L  339.  ||  Planta's  Hist  i.  234.    Coxe,  \i.  %Vl . 
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abbey  are  ]>oor  iiud  indolent."  The  Italian  BaUhrtcfa 
have  no  share  in  the  representative  governmt'nt  of  the 
country ;  they  are  the  subjects,  not  the  members  of  tfct 
Swiss  confederacy .f  Freedom  has  never  preraiWn 
those  beautiful  districts,  where  the  riches  of  Natnn 
are  poured  out  with  so  unsparing  a  hand-t  Therut- 
sequence  is  that  they  are  indigent  and  miserable-  !■ 
the  heart  of  the  boundless  luxuriai>ce  of  Nature.anidtt 
aunny  slopes  and  chesunt  groves,  the  aspect  of  tbapo' 
pnlation  is  that  i>f  want  and  sufTering.^  The  tran^ 
]er,  accustomed  to  the  opulence  and  independence  of 
the  Swiss  peasantry,  shudders  when  he  hears  tbeir 
habitants  of  these  delightful  \*allcys  exclaim,  "  AW 
ho  niente  que  la  mia  povera  miseria,"  and  croudi  far 
alms  from  every  passenger,  whom  they  wouii  wi 
scruple  to  murder,  if  it  could  be  dune  with  imponitf 
to  themselves.  1 1  Returning  from  the  treUiscd  rine- 
yards,  and  chesnut  forests  of  the  IVssinu,  he  rrpwwi 
with  pleasure  the  snowy  summit  of  the  St  Gotbnnl.  , 
where,  amidst  the  sterile  mountains  of  ITri  and  rodff  i 
walden,  a  nobler  spirit  has  been  nursed,  and  more  nr  ' 
tuous  habits  prevail,  from  the  influence  of  freedim  oa 
the  character  of  the  people. 

III. — Flanders  and  Holland. 
As  if  to  demonstrate  (hat  the  welfare  of  maa* 
kind  is  not  ouJug  to  any  iMUcnhunlica  o£  stoU,  cliuiiiii'. 
and  physical  situation,  but  depends  on  the  politkil 
institutions  which  prevail  amongst  them,  the  peofk 
of  Europe  who  approach  nearest  to  the  inbabitannaf 
the  Swiss  mountains  are  the  natives  of  the  level  {riaim 
of  Flanders.    The  free  spirit  and  mild  governmeiit 

•  Ci>xe,  ii  J80.  t  Ibid.  ii.  321.  )  I'lants,  ii.  167. 
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>f  the  old  BiuqguDdifixi  pn^TiDoes  has  pocduced  its 
isual  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  pec^ple^  and  the 
principle  at  popnhition  ;  indostiy  jHrevails  and  wealtli 
las  been  arcumulated ;  whilst  the  increase  of  the  peo* 
pie  has  been  restrained  within  the  bounds  which  tlie 
rircumstances  of  society  require. 

In  every  part  of  Flanders  the  rural  scene  presents 
the  most  agreeable  objects :  fields  covered  by  fruitful 
cropSy  meadows  feeding  numerous  herds,  neat  and 
commodious  farm-houses,  set  singly  or  in  groups,  vil- 
lages embowered  with  trees,  and  divided  from  each 
other  by  small  intervals.*  The  bounty  of  nature  is 
diffused  in  decent  competence  through  the  multitude 
that  inhabits  it,  and  the  wholesome  fare  and  neat 
dwellings  of  the  labourer,  attest  that  he  receives  hiH 
share  of  the  riches  with  which  nature  crowns  \m 
fields.f  A  vast  population  is  diffused  through  the 
country,  each  of  whom  finds  in  the  produce  of  IiIh  lit- 
tle farm,  or  in  the  manual  labour  which  the  liUHbaiul- 
ry  of  his.  neighbour  requires,  the  means  of  ubtuidant 
livelihood.^  The  distinguishing  features  of  the  coun- 
try are,  the  industry  and  riches  of  the  inhabitantN,  th<; 
number,  magnitude,  and  population  of  the  cities,  and 
the  unrivalled  perfection  to  which  the  cultivation  i/f 
the  soil  has  been  carried.^  Commerce  and  innuufHii" 
tures  have  shared  in  the  vicissitudeH  of  fxilitjcal  attVirn, 
and  the  industry  of  the  cities  is  in  mmi  lAacMh  on  th^ 
decline  ;  but  agriculture  is  undecayed,  an<l  in  iu  djf. 
ferent  branches  the  numerous  isiUMU^hU  UtiA  thi< 
means  of  a  comfortable  maintenance. 

•  Shaw's  Netheriaods,  p.  73.  A^jv..  lU^.  V#/J   t. ,  jii,/j  ^^t^,,,^  .,., 
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Farms  are  generally  small,  seldcrm  exceeding  twentj 
or  thirty  acres,  and  often  nut  amouuting  to  oDc-thiid 
of  that  size.'  The  horticultural  system  of  bu^baadry 
UDivcirsally  prevails,  and  the  whole  country  in  many 
places  resembles  a  vast  kitchen>garden,  iti  which  tu- 
nual  labour  is  iiuspariugly  employed.  The  food  uid 
duthiiig  of  the  peasantry  is  sub«tantiul,  and  the  fiR 
of  the  middling  ranks  is  often  superior  to  that  of  the 
English  gentry.!  | 

The  aspect  of  the  population  'n  uut  less  remarkaUl    i 
in  the  provinces  of  Holland,     'i'he  Dutch  peaaurtiy    { 
everywhere  exhibit  the  most  striking  marks  of  indoi* 
try,  frugality,  and  cleanliness :  their  implemeou  of 
husbandry,  cattle,  hedges,  roads,  and  bouses,  bespeik 
the  riches  and  comfort  of  their  possessors-J    "  Pissiig 
from  Westphalia  into  the  United  Provinces,"  wf* 
Reisbeck,  "  is  like  going  from  a  pig-stye  into  a  giudea: 
uothiug  can  exceed  the  industry,  frugality,  and  cwo* 
fort  of  the  people  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  ph«ic<l 
disadvantages."}     Even  at  the  present  time,  when  ih* 
channels  of  commerce  have  changed.and  tbeoppresDn 
of  Napoleon  had  for  so  many  years  ruined  the  iwho- 
try  of  its  commercial  cities,  and  exhausted  the  wnldi 
of  their  inhabitants,  the  neatness  and  comfort  of  the 
country  astonishes  every  traveller.    In  the  long  line  of 
villages  and  detached  houses,  which  are  adjacent  t« 
the  road,  you  look  iu  vain  for  a  broken  tile,  and  the 
dwellings  of  the  peasantry  form  a  model  for  the  cm- 
mented  cottages  of  the  English  nobility,  jj 

The  prosperous  condition  and  vast  population  of  the 
Netherlands  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  leniency  of  the  government  under  whid 

*  Shavi,  CH.       +  Ynunjf'a  TravelH,  ii.  89;  Hnd  |>enonH) 
t  Mxnhall,  i.  166.     ^  Reivbeck,  iil  894.     R  Pttraonal 
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ley  have  loDg  been  placed.  The  great  charter  of  the  li- 
*rties  of  Brabant,  in  former  times,  was  the  joyeuseen^ 
•e,  which  was  a  solemn  compact  between  the  king  and 
eople,in  which  the  latter  were  absolved  from  their alle- 
iance  in  the  event  of  the  former  violating  their  privi- 
?ges.*     The  rights  of  the  people  are  there  defined  in 
he  most  accurate  way,  and  during  a  long  course  of  ages 
heir  sovereigns  of  every  dynasty  governed  according 
o  its  stipulations.     Universally  the  states  possefw  the 
x>wer  of  lev3nng  taxes  and  granting  subsidies,  and  the 
people  are  judged  by  magistrates  of  their  own  appoints 
nent.f     These  taxes  are  not  arbitrarily  impoMrd,  but 
strictly  according  to  the  fortune  of  the  subjects.   Per* 
Bonal  liberty  and  the  security  of  property  are  eflrectu« 
ally  provided  for ;  and  no  edict  of  the  sovereign  can 
pass  into  a  law  till  it  is  ratified  by  the  council  ^4  the 
state,  t     With  these  limited  powers  the  old  Duke«  of 
Brabant  and  Burgundy  ruled  these  provinces,  and 
with  such  limitations  in  later  times  have  the  Mve* 
reigns  of  Spain  and  Germany,  and  still  more  kiU^ly 
of  Holland  and  Belgium,  governed.!     Tbirir  ^hkVufuut 
from  the  metropolis  of  the  countries  to  whidi  i\i^ 
have  successively  belonged,  and  the  iaugtr  <A^Ju:iiiuy^ 
discontent  in  such  powerful  provineeisf,  loog  idttuA  ^ 
a  curb  on  the  arbitrary  temper  <^  tlie  gorenj  i/>r;itk  t/^ 
which  they  were  subjected^  axMl  htmt^  ih^  fxav^;  *//sx' 
tinned  to  enjoy  their  ancient  privife^g^^  ev^^/i  "wh^ru 
forming  part  of  the  'wbrntattot  *A  tuv^iy  ux</ix^r<iA, 
who  in  other  ports  of  their  vide  ^urnisiii^MJk  b^v*;  rjM 
with  absolute  sway,  ji 

It  has  been  observed  by  Mr  Ksoaitb,  ih^i,  i^riVx^/^M 
to  the  RevolatioD^  the  tax««  of  Hvilaud  wei*^  L<w^ 

p.  IW.  i  Ibid.  i;4.  :  lUkC   itt«. 
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ttiati  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe;*  but, 
nevertheless,  the  industry  of  the  raiintry  wati  uut  de- 
pressed. The  reason  was,  that  the  imposts  were  hvM 
with  a  strict  regard  tu  the  fortunes  of  individunK  and 
that  no  class  was  exempted  from  their  bnrdeu.f  In 
this  respect  the  taxes  of  France,  anterior  to  the  Hero. 
hitiou,  aiTorded  a  striking  contrast  to  tho^e  of  tfar 
united  provinces  :  for  the  taille,  from  which  ihir  no- 
bles, soldiers,  and  clergy  were  exempted,  J  ft*ll  with 
intolerable  severity  on  the  poorer  clas^^es,  nnd  being 
levied  according  to  the  supposed  ability  of  the  indiri- 
dunl,  rendered  any  increase  of  stock  or  comfort,  in 
innnt'diate  signal  for  an  increase  of  burden.^  Hence 
the  nuinerouti  beggars  and  general  indigence  of  tlie 
French  mouarc-hy  ;  while  under  severer  nnttoMalbvr- 
dens  the  iuhahititnt»  of  Holland  exhibited  all  ttii^ 
symptoms  of  general  pros|icrily.|| 

I'he  situation  of  the  adjoiniog  provinces,  both  on 
east  and  west,  affords  decisive  evidence,  that  it  wm 
the  tenor  of  their  political  institutions,  not  any  pecu- 
liarities in  their  physical  condition,  which  ocrastoDcd 
the  welfare  of  the  low  countries.  "  Near  Boucbaine," 
says  Mr  Young,  "  is  the  ancient  division  between  the 
French  and  Flemish  husbandry,  and  the  fact  ia  en- 
rious,  yielding  much  food  to  those  political  specnlt* 
tions  which  arise  in  the  mind  on  the  contempbtion 
of  difTerent  goveroments,  that  Boucfaaiae  stands  bat 
a  few  miles  on  the  Austrian  side  of  the  old  frontier 
of  the  kingdom.  The  line  of  division  between  good 
and  had  husbandry  agrees  exactly  with  the  line  be- 

*  Weulth  of  NDtiona,  ii.  M.  t  ManhaU,  L  199. 

t  MarahiJI,  i.  190,  j  Youdk'*  I^tiU. 

II  .MarBhull,  i.  p.  IDI. 
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tween  old  France  acd  FUnders.     The  conquests  of 
the  French,  indeed,  hare  poshed  their  dommions  much 
farther :  but  this  has  not  obiitnated  old  distinctions, 
and  it  is  most  curious  to  see,  that  the  merit  of  hus- 
bandry forms  to  this  dar  a  line  clearly  traced,  be- 
tween ike  despotism  afFramctj  wineh  depressed  agru 
culture^  amd  tke  free  spirit  of  the  BmrgmmdioM,  pro- 
vineeSj  which  cherished  amd  protect^  iL    The  distinc- 
tion is  certainly  not  owing  to  the  soil,  for  there  cannot 
be  a  finer  plain  than  that  which  extends  from  Flanders 
to  Orleans ;  a  deep  rich  loam,  capaUe  of  being  applied 
to  all  the  purposes  of  the  Flemish  husbandry,  but  lying 
under  the  unprofitable  n^lect  of  open  fields,  and  dis- 
graced by  the  execrable  system  of  fallowing.***     The 
agricultural  distinction  here  pointed  out  by  Mr  Young, 
is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  difference  in  the 
political  condition  of  the  two  countries;  for  the  fallows 
of  France  are  unaroidable  in  a  country  where  the 
peasantry  are  too  poor  to  consume  animal  food ;  while 
the  garden  husbandry  at  Flanders  has  sprung  from 
the  opulence  of  the  labouring  classes,  which  has  opened 
to  the  cultivator  an  inexhaustible  market  for  the  varied 
produce  of  the  soiL 

On  the  other  side,  between  Li^e  and  Aix  La  Cha- 
pelle,  is  the  division  between  the  ecclesiastical  states 
of  Cologne  and  the  provinces  of  Flanders :  and  the 
line  is  not  less  clearly  marked  between  the  despotic 
government  of  the  Electorate,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
Flemish  provinces.  After  traversing  the  open  fields, 
and  r^retting  the  scanty  and  indigent  population  of 
the  Electorate,  the  traveller  surveys  with  delight  the 
green  fields,  smiling  cottages,  and  innumerable  vil- 
lages of  the  territor}'  of  Liege.^ 

*  Yonogy  L  309.  t  Penonal  ob:£ervuV\oii. 
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The  examples  of  Switzerland  and  the  Netlierlands 
are  peculiarly  valuable,  because  thi^y  afford  spcdiiMBi 
of  public  felicity  combined  willi  the  greatusi  dfgrce  of 
denxUy  in  the  popniaiwn.  The  poptdittiou  of  Flonden 
nniouiits  to  507  the  stguare  mile,  and  that  of  HoUand 
to  284  :  the  Pays  de  Vaud  contains  658,  aud  the  araUe 
territory  of  Zurich  693 :  whereas  France  euntaina  8U, 
and  Great  Britain  270.*  The  progress  of  popuUilioa. 
therefore,  affords  no  reason  to  anticipate  an  inert  tie 
in  the  misery  of  the  people,  when  it  in  accompanied 
by  the  political  advantages  which  develop*  the  limiu- 
tions  to  its  advance.  Humanity  would  have  tio  cause 
to  regret  an  increase  of  the  numbers  of  the  speci« 
which  iihould  cover  the  plains  of  the^world  with  the 
husbandry  of  Flanders,  or  its  mountains  with  the  pn* 
santry  of  Switzerland, 

IV. — Sweden  and  Norway. 
The  condition  of  the  people  in  the  Scandhianaii 
peninsula,  now  happily  united  under  one  goveiD- 
ment,  is  in  the  highest  degree  prosperous  and  happy. 
"  If  you  enter  a  Swedish  cottage,  it  is  with  pleasure,* 
says  Catteau,  "  that  you  see  the  person  that  iababits 
it.  Hie  food  is  simple,  but  substantial:  his  clotbes, 
though  coarse,  are  warm,  and  in  good  order:  bis 
dwelling,  though  rude,  is  dean  and  comfortable."-^ 
You  may  traverse  Sweden  from  one  end  to  the  other 
without  meeting  with  a  single  beggar,  or  entering 
one  house  where  the  inmates  exhibit  the  appearance 
of  hopeless  indigence.  X  Even  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  country  the  symptoms  of  general  comfort  an 

'  Hamboldt,  xi  5S  j  ftnd  Stat  Mag,  i.  IM,-  md  Almtuwck  dc  Uo- 
thB,  1K35. 
t  CaU«au,  243.  %  Cluko'*  Travel*,  x-  p.  ITS. 
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to  l>e  found.  ♦     In  Finland,  and  round   the  whole 

&\iores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  they  live  in  the  most 

comfortable  manner.     Contentment  and  plenty  are  to 

be  found  in  all  their  dwellings ;  and  there  is  a  cheer- 

Ailness  and  activity  in  their  manner  which  indicates 

that  they  are  perfectly  happy,  f     If  they  have  more 

money  than  they  have  immediate  use  for,  they  lay  it 

up,  or  convert  it  into  some  costly  article  of  furniture. 

Hence  the  traveller  is  daily  astonished  at  the  pieces 

^f^  plate  or  other  expensive  moveables  which  he  finds 

'^     their  cottages.  ^     Milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  dried 

fisb  are  everywhere  to  be  had  in  plenty;  and  it  is 

frequently  with  difficulty  that  the  peasantry  can  be 

pi'^ivailed  upon  to  accept  any  thing  in  return  for  the 

comfortable  fare  which  they  have  furnished  to  the 

tra.veller.J 

Abundance  and  contentment  reign  in  all  the  dwel- 
^^gs  of  the  Laplanders.     Every  cottage  has  a  num- 
^r  of  cows  attached  to  it,  which  furnish  milk  and 
Wtter  in  abundance,  and  such  a  store  of  dried  fish  as 
^ot  only  suffices  for  their  own  use,  but  yields  a  consi- 
derable surplus  for  exportation.||   The  bountiful  hand 
of  Nature  has  given  them  rich  pastures  which  need 
00  cultivation ;  and  above  all,  says  Acerbi,  the  land 
on  which  they  tread  they  can  call  their  atcn.  There  is 
no  master  to  trouble  them,  or  inspire  them  with  fear 
or  apprehension.^ 

"  The  peasantry  in  Norway  are  all  well  fed,  clothed, 
and  lodged,  and  appear  to  possess,"  says  Coxe,  ''more  of 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  than  I  have  seen 
in  the  course  of  my  travels,  excepting  in  some  parts 

•  CSbrke't  Travels,  x.  p.  312.        f  n>W.  x.  p.  417.  Marshall,  iii.  63. 
X  Aoairi,Ll21.  §  Tbid.il  106.  ||  ftid.  ^  Ibid. 
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of  SwitwtrlHiid.*'*  AjtravcUer  miwl  be  blind  who  Am 
not  iiistfliilly  perceive  the  difference  bt-twven  ibe  fm 
peasants  of  Norway,  and  the  enslaved  vassals  oFUcD- 
murk,  though  funning  so  long  part  of  thf  naaugiy 
veriiinent.!  Tlictr  dree»,  appearance,  nnd  nianDer.B 
well  an  the  structure  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  auk- 
lime  features  of  the  scenery  in  which  they  live.fi* 
queutly  reminded  me,  eays  Clarice,  of  the  SwiaapM* 
saiitry;  to  whom  they  are  nowise  inferior,  either  ii 
personal  comfort,  or  the  feeling  of  independence.; 

Population,  uotwithetandiiig  the  universal  aahditi- 
«oH  oflaiided  property,^  advances  with  very  *lon  ttef 
in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  Norway  the  proptirtJmi 
of  marriiiges  to  the  subsisting  j>opulation  is  as  1  lo 
ISO;  in  Sweden  as  1  to  110.  ||  The  jHipulatioD «f 
Swi;dcn.  iu  1751,  was  8,390,000  ;  and  in  17^ 
2,5H4,000  ;^|  am!  in  1 K  iO  about  :i,0(IO,00().»*  Hu!  it  a 
the  want  of  roade  and  internal  communication  whicbii 
the  sole  cause  of  this  slow  increase,  as  Scandioan* 
certainly  might  maintain  four  times  its  present  nuo)- 
ber  of  inhabitantR  ;ff  and  at  the  taking  of  Constaati* 
nople,  in  1448,  contained  1,800,000  6gfatiiig  mcD.or 
above  7,000,000  of  souls.]::^  It  hag  been  found  bf  «• 
perience,  that  where  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  fiv 
their  labour  they  multiply  as  fast  as  could  be  wi^M).|| 

The  political  condition  of  the  people  readily  expliin) 
the  cause  of  their  eminently  prosperous  circumstancM- 

From  tbe  earliest  periods  a  great  degree  of  fmdom 

'  CoXK,  V.  10.        t  Ibid.  V.  10-11.        t  Clarke,  X.  131,  I^U»- 
§  Manholl,  iii.  91.     Acerbi,  ii.  146. 
II  Tooke'n  ItuMw,  ii.  146.  1  Catteau,  £09. 

**  Bn>miier'«  Suvden  and  Norway,  L  231 ;  «od  Stmt.  Hag.  ii.  IH 
and  Malt«  Brun,  viii.  565. 

U  C'Dtleau.tJST.     tt  «>bb»ii.  Vol.  xii.  317.       $$  Manhalt, iii  U^ 
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las  subsisted  both  in  Sweden  and  Norway.*  The  houses 
}{  peasants  in  the  former  kingdom  have  long  formed 
I  bulwark  against  the  encroachments  of  sovereign 
K)wer  ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  people  have  not  been 
ronfined  to  mere  forms,  but  have  extended  to  those 
)articulars  which  most  nearly  concern  their  habits 
md  welfare.  The  peasantry  are  composed  of  three 
rlasses ;  the  tenants  of  the  king,  of  the  nobles,  and  those 
vho  hold  lands  in  property  under  the  crown,  so  long 
is  they  pay  their  fixed  rents,  from  which  last  class  the 
liouse  of  cultivators  is  elected.f  The  peasants  of  the 
rrown  have  a  right  to  purchase  up  their  rents  and 
:onvert  them  into  taxed  lands,  that  is,  into  freeholds 
3urdened  with  a  certain  annual  duty.j:  In  practice 
ilmost  all  the  farnieis  of  the  country  possess  laiids 
yf  their  own  ;  it  is  extremely  rare  to  see  a  house  which 
[las  not  a  garden  and  pasture  land  attached  to  it.^ 
This  is  the  great  cause  of  the  superior  comfort  of  the 
Swedish  to  the  English  peasantry  ;  for  the  little  pieces 
3f  land,  and  the  shares  of  the  wastes  which  are  at- 
tached to  each  cottage,  are  of  infinite  service  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  family,  and  they  are  in  general  most 
carefully  and  industriously  cultivated. ||  In  Finland 
and  Lapland  every  peasant  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
land  on  which  his  house  stands,  and  of  a  little  terri- 
tory around  it ;  which  in  remote  situations  extends  to 
the  distance  of  six  miles  in  every  direction.^  Round 
the  whole  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  country 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  series  of  little  freeholders,  who,  in 
comfort  and  opulence,  are  inferior  to  none  in  the  ha- 
Wtable  globe.** 

*   Ortteau,  149.    Coxe,v.  10.        f  Catteau,  243.       %  Vq\A.  110. 
/  ^^^cerbi,L     Marshall,  iii.  91.    Catteau,  247. 
I    OiUeau,  iii.  93.  '  Malte  Brno,  viii.  520,  522. 
^  -^ortil,  iL  lOG.  ••  Oarke,  x.  p.  49B. 
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Finland  in  I8O99  every  soldier  had  a  Bible  in  his 
lapsack. 

In  consequence  of  these  favourable  circumstances, 
le  usual  limitations  to  the  principle  of  population 
lave  been  strongly  developed  both  in  Norway  and 
iweden,  and  the  country  rather  suffers  from  a  want 
)f  hands,  than  feels  the  burden  of  redundant  num- 
5ers«*  None  of  the  children  will  ever  brook  the  idea 
tf  living  worse  than  their  parents  did  before  ihem^ 
uid  the  pride  of  superior  condition  and  the  habits  of 
Ewresight  which  prevail,  supply  the  place  of  those  ar- 
tifidttl  wants  which  are  generally  found  to  be  the  most 
effectual  limitations  to  the  principle  of  increase. 

The  population  of  Scandinavians  very  thinly  scat- 
^^  over  the  soil ;  in  Sweden  it  amounts  only  to 
'4  the  square  mile,  and  in  Norway  to  94  Public 
happiness,,  however,  is  not  affected  by  this  circum- 
stance, any  more  than  the  physical  situation  of  the 
^untry ;  it  is  to  be  found  alike  amidst  the  thick  set 
vineyards  of  Zurich,  or  the  crowded  plains  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  the  solitary  forests  of  Norway,  or  the 
sequestered  lakes  of  Finland.  It  is  government  and 
!he  state  of  property  which  permanently  affect  the  con- 
dition of  mankind ;  it  is  this  cause  which  has  in  these 
remote  coimtries  counterbalanced  all  the  disadvan- 
^  of  a  severe  climate  and  a  sterile  soil ;  and  which 
nay  put  so  many  southern  states  to  the  blush  for  the 
reat  capabilities  of  improvement  which  they  have  ne- 
[ected,  and  the  unbounded  gifts  of  Nature  which  they 
ive  misapplied. 

»  IfanhaU,  iii.  43.  t  Ibid.  iii.  44,  and  Stat.  Mag.  L  194. 

;  Blalte  Bran,  viii.  563  and  561. 
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V. — Russia. 
Placed  under  the  suiiie  latitude,  aud  sprung  ori- 
ginally from  the  same  parent  stock,  the  people  of 
Itussia  exhibit  as  marked  a  contract  to  tbosc  ofScao- 
dinavia  as  is  to  be  found  in  ttiu  whole  t-xtenl  of  tlw 
habitable  globe.  Without  adopting  the  position  of  so 
iutelligent  modern  traveller,  that  the  frontier  betwem 
Sn'edeii  and  Russia  marks  the  line  between  the  es- 
tremes  of  freedom  and  slavery,  of  civilisation  and 
barbarism,*  it  may  safely  he  affirmed,  that  the  coniii- 
tion  and  habits  of  the  people  in  the  two  countries 
afford  the  most  strikingproof  of  the  inllucnce  ofgoTcni- 
ment  upon  the  character  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

Over  the  wide  extent  of  the  Russian  territory,  th* 
desires  of  the  peasantry  are  few,  and  they  seldom  feel 
the  want  of  the  actual  necessaries  of  life.  TTie  Has- 
sinn  boor  has  a  single  instrnrnL-ut,  an  a\«-,  with  wbiri 
he  performs  all  his  operations ;  fells  his  trees,  con- 
structs his  dwelling,  and  makes  his  fumiture.f  The 
movables  of  liis  cottage,  as  might  be  expected  from 
such  implements,  are  simple  in  the  extreme;  a  rode 
table  and  benches,  a  few  plates,  basons,  and  spoons,  ill 
of  wood,  and  generally  an  earthen  pot  for  cookiDg  the 
victuals  of  the  family.^  Their  houses  are  for  the 
most  part  roomy  and  in  tolerable  repair  ;  their  cloth- 
ing coarse,  but  warm  and  substantial,  consisting  gent- 
rally  of  a  sheep  skin  with  tlie  wool  turned  in,  and  smo- 
dais  made  of  birch  boughs ;  and  they  have  the  look  of 
being  well  fed.f 

Kvery  peasant  procures  a  grant  of  land,  consjsting 
usually  of  30  or  40  acres,  from  his  lord,  which  is 

■  Clarke,  Jti.  p.  37*.  t  Tooke.  |  CUrke,  i  170. 

{  Ib><l.  i.  1T0.    HuWt  MS.    Ibid. 
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amply  sufficient  to  furnish  subsistence  for  himself  and 
his  family.*  Being  entirely  dependent,  however,  on 
the  will  of  their  landlords,  their  situation  is  in  the 
highest  degree  variable.  Their  state  is  incompa- 
rably the  best  on  the  crown  lands,  and  among  the 
nobles  those  are  most  prosperous  who  are  placed  on 
the  estates  of  the  higher  classes.f  Among  the  lower 
ranks  of  landed  proprietors,  the  condition  is  often  ab- 
ject and  miserable.^  "  Traversing  the  country  south 
of  Moscow,"  says  Clarke,  "  it  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden, 
a  fine  soil,  covered  with  corn,  and  apparently  smiling 
in  plenty.  Enter  the  cottage  of  the  labourer,  and  you 
find  him,  though  surrounded  with  these  riches,  often  in 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Extensive  pastures 
often  furnish  no  milk  to  him  ;  in  autumn  the  harvest 
afibrds  no  bread  to  his  children  ;  every  road  is  cover- 
ed with  caravans  bringing  the  produce  of  the  soil  to 
the  lords  of  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  while  the  cul- 
tivators who  raised  it  are  in  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life."$ 

That  the  peasantry,  nevertheless,  have,  generally 
speaking,  an  ample  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
however  destitute  they  may  be  of  its  conveniences,  is 
sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion. Ove^'  the  whole  empire  it  doubles  in  forty-nine 
years :  the  proportion  of  the  births  to  the  deaths  is 
as  225  to  100,  and  the  marriages  to  the  subsisting  po- 
pulation as  1  to  46,  while  in  Norway  it  is  as  1  to  130, 
and  in  Sweden  as  1  to  110.||  In  the  great  cities,  how- 
ever, the  progress  of  artificial  wants  has  had  its  usual 
effects  upon  the  rate  of  increase  :  there  the  marriages 

•  Qarke,  L  220-224.      t  Ibid.  L  224.     |  Ibid.    §  Ibid.  L  225,  226. 
I   Tooke'B  Rossia,  iL  146,  and  IL  262. 
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,0  their  means  of  getting  money,  which  operates  as  a 
lirect  tax  on  industry.''*  If  they  exercise  a  lucrative 
)rofession,  the  smallest  earnings  are  subject  to  this 
>ppre8sive  burden,  and  as  everything  the  peasant  ac- 
[uires  belongs  to  his  lord,  there  is  no  legal  limit  to 
hese  exactions.f  Hence  the  necessity  under  which 
he  slaves  in  mechanical  trades  experience  of  conceal- 
ng  the  amount  of  their  gains  4  ^^^  the  absence  of 
he  proprietor  in  the  country  is  often  as  prejudicial  as 
lis  presence  in  the  cities,  as  he  knows  nothing  of  his 
>easantry  excepting  the  tax  which  is  remitted  from 
heir  labour.^  The  obrock  paid  by  the  peasants  of 
.he  nobility  is  usually  fixed  at  ten  rubles  annually,  as 
I  commutation  for  personal  service :  but  it  is  frequent- 
y  raised  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner. ||  By  strict 
aw  each  peasant  is  bound  to  work  three  days  in  the 
veek  for  his  lord :  but  mutual  advantage  in  general 
eads  to  a  relaxation  of  this  rule,  'and  hence  the  cus- 
om  of  paying  an  obrock  or  annual  rent  as  the  price 
>f  working  on  his  own  accoimt.^ 

The  indolence  of  the  Russian  peasants  has  fre- 
luently  been  made  the  subject  of  complaint.  "  We 
nay  assign,"  says  Clarke,  **  a  sufficient  cause  for  their 
nactivity :  it  is  necessity.  Can  there  exist  an  incitement 
o  industry  when  it  is  known  that  another  will  reap 
ts  fruits  ?  The  only  property  which  a  Russian  noble- 
nan  will  allow  his  peasants  to  enjoy  is  the  food  which 
le  himself  does  not  require ;  and  if  the  slave  h^  suffi* 
dent  ingenuity  to  make  money  for  himself,  it  becomes  a 
langerous  possession,  which,  if  discovered,  is  in  danger 

»  Heber  in  Clarke,  i.  170-         t  Clarke,  i.  172.     Coxe,  iii.  181. 

X  Coxe,iu.  183.       §  Clarke,!.  90.     ||  Ibid.  168.    ^  Tooke.iii.  320. 
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of  falling  into  Lis  hands."*  "  When  they  bavt  an  in- 
terest to  work,"  says  Heber,  "  they  htf  no  meaa*  tranl 
industry,  and  have  just  the  same  wish  for  luxuries  a 
other  people.  Great  proprietors,  such  or  Count  Scbere- 
metoff,  who  never  raise  their  ohrock,  have  very  ritk 
and  prosperous  peasantii :  and  the  industry  of  tboseOO 
the  crown  lauds  is,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  al- 
ways couspicuous."-t 

In  the  hands  of  a  heuevolent  proprietor,  however, 
the  slavery  of  Russia  is  productive  of  much  benefit; 
The  master  is  tfouud  to  funiish  the  slave  with  a  [ioua: 
and  a  i)iece  of  land  :  the  aged  are  provided  with  fowl 
and  raiment  at  the  owner's  expense.  If  laudlurdi 
were  all  just  and  humane  men,  uo  better  ^jystcm,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  could  be  devised :  il 
is  the  fatal  prevalence  of  iuj  astice  and  setfistmcss  wbki 
makes  it  productive  of  such  injurious  effects.^  Ts 
sucli  an  extent  Is  the  dread  of  exaction  carried,  thai 
it  is  not  unusual  for  the  pensantu  tu  hide  iheir  acqui- 
sition, and  even  bury  it  in  the  ground  ;  a  custom  pre- 
valent all  over  the  east,  where  property  is  seldom  re- 
cure  from  arbitrary  vioIence.|| 

While  such  is  the  general  condition  of  the  Rossiaa 
people,  their  situation  in  some  particular  place:^.  undci 
the  iiillueiiCL'  of  mure  favourable  jiolilical  institution!, 
exhibits  a  striking  contrast,  and  indicates  the  capa- 
bility of  public  happiness,  which,  under  a  more  Ubenl 
system,  the  whole  Russian  people  might  enjoy.  "  The 
first  regular  establishment  of  the  Maio-Ru*»ian»' 
says  Clarke,  "  was  at  Locova  Sloboda  ;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  a  more  complete  contrast  than  tbey 

•  Clarke,!.  171.         f  Ilebcr.    Clarke,  L  170.  }   Com, ill.  161 

$  Hcb«r.    Clarke,  i.  9(1,  and  17(1,  I  Coxr,  iii.  IttS. 
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afford  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  empire.  Their 
bouses  were  white-washed  like  the  cottages  in  South 
Wales  ;  and  such  cleanliness  prevailed,  that  the  tra* 
i^eller  might  conceive  himself  transported  from  Russia 
jo  Holland.  Their  stables,  court-yards,  and  out-houses, 
everything,  in  short,  that  they  had,  indicated  industry 
ind  neatness.  They  had  abundance  of  poultry  and 
^ttle :  their  dress  was  neat  and  comfortable ;  their 
ittle  gardens  filled  with  fruit  trees ;  in  short,  their 
rottages  had  a  Welsh  exterior  and  Norwegian  inte- 
rior, and  the  gardens  and  out-houses  of  the  English 
leasantry/' *  Throughout  the  whole  country,  the 
ame  appearances  were  observable :  everywhere  clean- 
iness  and  comfort  prevailed.  If  happiness  could  be 
bund  under  the  Russian  government,  it  might  be  said 

0  have  its  residence  at  Dobrinka,  a  peaceable  and 
lealthy  spot,  full  of  neat  small  cottages,  tenanted  by 

1  healthy  and  contented  society.  JThey  live  in  the 
greatest  tranquillity,  removed  from  all  the  spies,  tax- 
gatherers,,  police  officers,  and  other  despots  of  the 
ountry.  The  Malo-Russians,  with  their  numerous 
iamilles,  seated  on  the  ground  in  circles  round  their 
leat  little  habitations,  eating  their  supper^  and  all 
nerry  and  contented  together,  afford  a  picture  of  con- 
entment  and  peace  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  Russian 
^rritories.  t 

Vassalage  is  almost  unknown  in  this  part  of  Rus- 
lia :  nearly  the  whole  country  is  in  the  hands  of  little 
iroprietorSy  who  arefree^  and  cultivate  tJieir  own  do^ 
nains.  X  "  Almost  all  the  farmers  are  proprietors  of 
heir  farms,"  says  Marshall,  "  with  ten  times  the  free- 

*  Clarke,  i.  217.  f  ^bid.  i.  225.  i  Marshall,  iii.  229. 


duiii  I  have  seen  elsewliere  in  Russia.  •  TTie  oU  in- 
liabitatits,  prior  to  the  Russian  conqHest,  were  in*, 
aod  proiwrty  was  very  mucli  fiubdiWdcd  among  than: 
and  thougli  some  of  tlie  nobility  have  now  got  yaaali, 
yet,  forliinately,  the  old  state  of  things  generally  eou- 
tiuues."  t  "  The  cultivation  is  generally  adminbl*. 
rivaUing  the  far-famed  Flemish  hushandr)' :  but  U»» 
is  only  among  the  free  peasants  ;  for  where  the  Ixnd 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  it  is  neither  so  well  cbI- 
tivated,  nor  so  fully  peopled  as  in  the  littli^  freelwUl  .; 
which  surround  their  estatts  ;  a  clear  proof  that  tb 
good  cultivation  of  the  Ukraine  is  owing  to  the  pci* 
snnts  beingjree,  and  proprietor*  of  the  land  fhegeiA- 
tivate;  for  slavery  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  floo* 
rishing  husbandry.''^ 

''  Freedom,"  says  Clarke,  "  is  to  be  found  la  ill 
fullfsl  i-xti'iit  (unring  tliL'  Cuwsai-ks;  and  nothing  coo- 
tributes  so  much  t^  augment  and  improve  their  colonf- 
Surrounded  by  systems  of  slavery,  they  exhibit  th* 
singular  spectacle  of  an  increasing  republic,  like  a  do- 
cleus  putting  forth  its  roots  and  ramifications  id  all 
parts  of  an  immense  empire."  §  Free  as  a  C<»sad[ 
is  a  common  proverb  in  Russia.  They  are  exempted 
from  taxes,  and  each  village  has  a  certain  portico  of 
land  assigned  to  it,  which  is  subdivided  to  every  iiwli- 
vidua!  man.  Their  only  obligation  is  to  serve  Id  the 
armies,  which  ceases  after  twenty-five  years,  and  while 
it  lasts,  is  much  more  than  compensated  by  their  im- 
munity from  feudal  slavery.  They  are  a  bold,  gene- 
rous, and  kind-hearted  people,  and  their  condition  in 
a  high  degree  prosperous  and  comfortable.  || 

■  ManhHll,  iii.  171.        t  Ibitl.  (  Ibid.  I7S. 

j   Clarke,  i.  8t»6.  [j   Porter'n  Travul»,i.7S-l«*:  CUrke.  i.  WJ. 
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The  Russian  empire  exhibits,  with  these  few  excep- 
tions, the  spectacle  of  a  vast  and  growing  population, 
destitute  of  artificial  wants,  and  surrounded  by  an  unli- 
mited profusion  ofmere  subsistence.  No  situation  more 
favourable  to  the  mere  multiplication  of  mankind  can 
be  imagined,  than  that  of  a  country  in  which  the  go- 
vernment is  sufficiently  regular  and  powerful  to  se- 
cure to  a  certain  extent  the  fruits  of  industry,  and  af- 
ford to  the  labouring  classes  an  ample  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  while  it  is  not  so  just  and  free  as  to 
afford  the  means  of  individual  elevation,  or  develope 
the  love  of  property  or  the  influence  of  artificial  wants 
among  the  people.     In  such  a  situation  no  molives 
can  exist  to  induce  men  to  resist  the  impulse  to  an 
early  marriage,  because  no  advantage  is  to  be  gained 
by  postponing  it,  and  population  can  be  restrained 
only  by  the  experienced  inability  of  rearing  a  family. 
During  the  first  stages  of  society,  and  before  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  country  is  occupied, 
the  human  race,  under  a  tolerable  feudal  aristocracy, 
may  advance  with  great  rapidity,  and  enjoy  a  certain 
degree  of  happiness  in  such  political  circumstances. 
But  when  society  assumes  a  complicated  form,  and 
the  corrupting  influence  of  wealth  has  been  fully  felt 
in  the  higher  classes,  the  misery  and  the  danger  of 
such  degradation  in  the  lower  will  be  fully  experien- 
ced.    Then  it  is  that  **  wealth  accumulates  and  men 
decay :"  that  the  labouring  classes  fall  into  a  state  of 
abject  dependence  on  their  superiors:  and  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  state,  being  sustained  by  no  perennial 
flow  of  virtue  and  energy  from  the  middling  ranks, 
gradually  sink  into  obscurity.     Then  the  pressure  of 
population  upon  the  means  of  subsistence  begins  to  be 
severely  felt,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  all  those 
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limitatioiis  upon  its  inci-ease  which  the  progress  of 
freedom  and  intelligence  bring  into  operation.  To  all 
these  complicated  evils  Russia  \Fitl  unquestionably  be 
a  victim,  if  she  does  not,  when  the  period  arrivia  when 
it  can  be  done  with  safety,  gradually  euianci|Mite  ber 
people  from  the  ruinous  state  of  domestic  vassalage: 
and  it  is  some  consolation  to  the  lovers  of  freedom  tore- 
fleet,  that  this  vast  empire  will  surely  experience  the 
difficulties  and  the  weakness  incident  to  the  old  age  of 
nations,  imless  she  adopts  the  liberal  institutions,  ood 
gives  her  subjects  the  general  liberty,  which  are  WW 
thought  to  be  threatened  by  her  preponderance  Id  tht 
European  coramonvrealth. 

VI. — Poland. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  advanta^^  of  a  coitid 
situation,  and  a  fertile  soil,  the  people  of  PolaXU 
have  long  been  in  a  more  abject  state  than  even  io 
the  adjoining  territories  of  Russia.  In  vain  are  her 
plains  fruitful,  and  her  rivers  navigable ;  her  warriors 
valiant,  and  her  women  fascinating ;  the  choice  gifts 
of  Providence,  both  in  the  riches  of  Nature,  aad 
the  character  of  man,  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
instability  of  her  government,  the  wildness  of  her  de> 
mocratic  nobility,  and  the  servitude  oi  her  people.  In 
every  part  of  her  wide  and  fertile  domains  the  pover- 
ty of  the  inhabitants  is  the  first  circumstance  which 
attracts  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  *  Dwelhng  in  a 
country  which  vies  with  America  in  the  riches  of  its 
virgin  soil;  employed  in  the  production  of  the  finest 
agricultural  produce  for  the  use  of  his  more  fortunate 
neighbours,  the  Polish  peasant  pines  in  hopeless  indi- 

*  Pradt,  EmltOAssdc  a   Varaovic,  e»>92.      Harahkl),  iii.   240.      Lk 
fiiume,  Camp,  dc  1612,  p,  20. 
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geuce  in  the  midst  of  the  rude  profusion  of  a  rising 
cultivatioD.  *  While  the  waters  of  the  Vistula  waft 
splendid  wheaten  crops  to  the  warehouses  of  Dantzic 
or  Konigsberg,  he  receives  no  part  of  the  agricultu- 
ral riches  which  his  labour  has  produced,  but  retires 
to  his  smoky  hovel  to  rear  a  numerous  family  upon 
those  coarser  kinds  of  grain,  which  are  rejected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  more  prosperous  states.f 

The  villages  are  everywhere  the  most  wretched 
that  can  be  imagined,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 
a  rude  collection  of  wooden  huts,  in  which  the  family 
and  the  cattle  sleep  together,  with  one  chimney  for 
their  common  apartment.:^  So  imperfect  is  the  shel- 
ter they  afford  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  that 
even  this  aperture  is  closed  in  the  autumnal  months, 
and  the  inhabitants,  during  half  the  year,  prefer  being 
half-smothered  with  smoke,  to  perishing  from  the  cold 
of  a  Scythian  winter.  §  Miserable  as  these  villages 
are,  they  are  but  thinly  scattered  over  the  country  : 
you  may  often  travel  ten  miles  without  beholding  a 
single  house  :  and  the  provinces  have  the  appearance 
of  small  cultivated  spots  cut  out  of  the  vast  and 
gloomy  forests  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  || 
Throughout  the  whole  country  you  will  look  in  vain 
for  anything  approaching  to  English  comfort.^f 

The  abject  poverty  of  the  Polish  peasantry  will  not 
be  a  subject  of  wonder  when  the  multiplied  oppres- 
sions to  which  they  are  subjected  is  considered.  Sla- 
very is  here  not  less  universal  and  still  more  rigorous 
than  in  Russia :  estates  are  valued,  as  in  the  West 
[ndies,  chiefly  at  the  number  of  serfs  which  they  con- 

*  Burnett's  Poland,  90;  and  Jacob's  Report  f  Ibifi.  p.  l>2. 

I  MarshaU,  iiL  340.  §  Burnett,  p.  127. 

II  Rulhiere,  Hbt.  de  Pologne,  L  172-204.  1  Coxe,  i.  192. 


tain,  and  they  are  transferred  to  u  purdiascr  like 
many  bead  of  cattle."  Tbis  slavery  is  of  great  ai 
qiiity,  and,  from  the  earliest  times,  was  extrcraeljr 
goroiis  :  insomuch  that  the  Chancellor  Zamoysdu 
enumerated  no  less  than  100  statutes  unfavoiirablt 
the  peasantry. "I"  The  e<Iicts  against  peasauts  lenv 
their  masters' estates  without  lea%'e  are,  in  an  upei 
manner,  both  numerous  and  severe,  and  hence,  i 
great  measure,  arises  tlie  wretchedness  of  this  dast 
men,  who  are  retained  in  tbe  place  of  their  nstiv 
by  the  dread  of  the  severest  punishmeotl  PeosB 
are  at  the  flbsoliite  disposal  of  individuals,  and  bt 
hardly  atiy  security  either  for  their  properties  or  tk 
livejt :  the  condition  of  personal  servants  is  still  won 
compared  with  it,  the  vassalage  of  the  RusaiaD  p 
sants  would  be  deemed  absohitc  freedom.^ 

Where  the  cultivators  are  in  a  state  of  rassab 
their  poverty  is  so  extreme,  that  their  whole  stock 
husbandry  must  be  furnished  by  tbeir  lord,  even  I 
seed-corn, horses,  and  implements  of  agriculture.  ||  T 
return  exacted  is  abundantly  severe ;  they  are  obtif 
to  give  up  to  him  in  return  one-half  of  the  profits 
their  labour.^[  What  aggravates  the  misery  of  th 
situation  is,  that  the  exactions  of  the  landlord  are  i 
certain,and  almost  unlimited  in  their  amount ;  the  p 
sants  never  know  when  they  have  satisfied  the  demai 
of  their  masters.**  In  spite  of  these  multiplied  ex 
tions,  the  income  of  the  landlord  is  frequently  o 
temptible,  for  it  is  engrossed  by  the  stewards  or  b 
Uffs,  who  are  the  absolute  scourgers  of  the  people. 
Sometimes  the  proprietors  give  small  grants  of  land 
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their  vassals,  but  few  of  these  grants  are  more  than 
su:fficient  to  keep  the  people  from  starving ;  and,  incon*- 
sequence  of  their  precarious  condition,  few  of  the  pea- 
sants improve  the  little  stock  which  is  communicated 
to  them.  Their  conduct,  like  that  of  slaves  in  all 
pa.rts  of  the  world,  is  marked,  for  the  most  part,  by 
C£Lx*elessness  and  want  of  foresight.^  Yet  some  instan- 
ces of  frugality  and  accumulation  are  beginning  to  ap* 
pear,  especially  in  the  enfranchised  parts,  among 
H^liich  Grallicia  is  one :  for  the  effect  of  the  partition 
has  been,  that  the  people  are  less  liable  to  be  plun- 
dered.f 

In  those  spots  where  the  people  of  Poland  have  en- 
joyed any  sort  of  respite  from  the  miseries,  slavery, 
and  exactions  in  which  their  neighbours  have  been 
iu^olved,  they  have  exhibited  the  usual  industry  and 
frugality  of  the  human  species  ;  and  the  principle  of 
population  has  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  regulated  by 
reason  and  prudence.    During  the  reign  of  Bodeslaus 
the  chaste,  and  Casimiro  the  great,  many  Germans 
settled  in  Poland,  who  were  indulged  with  the  use  of 
the  German  laws,  and  their  descendants  still  continue 
to  enjoy  several  privileges  not  possessed  by  the  gene- 
rality of  Polish  peasants.     The  good  effect  of  these 
advantages  are  very  visible  in  their  present  co7idition, 
^nd  the  habits  of  their  domestic  economy  :  their  vil- 
^esare  better  built,  their  fields  better  cultivated  than 
those  which  belong  to  native   Poles  :  they  possess 
more  cattle,  pay  their  quit-rents  with  more  exactness, 
^9  when  compared  with  the  others,  are  cleaner  and 
^ter  in  their  persons. t 

•  Burnet's  View  of  Poland,  90,  96.  t  'bid. 

t  Coxe'i  Trayels,  i.  194. 


The  low  population  of  Poland  is  not  owing  to  au 
prevalence  of  moral  restraint  among  ibe  people,  bt 
to  tbe  absolute  inability  to  rear  a  family,  which  arifti 
from  their  miserable  situation.  In  tbe  enfranchise 
parts,  accordingly,  the  population  has  considcmblj  u 
creased,  and  tbe  revenues  of  tbe  estates  have  increase 
in  u  treble  proportion.*  The  births  on  tbi'  cniaucipiil 
cd  districts  have  increased  in  tbe  proportion  of  43  I 
77-t  In  this  state  of  vassalage,  the  old  lord  gave  then 
as  already  observed,  cottages,  cattle,  seed,  and  hams 
but  since  their  liberty,  they  have  increased  no  nine 
in  wealth  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  tbcmselveA  wit 
these  articles,  and  tltey  likewise  cheerfully  pay  an  az 
nual  rent  in  lieu  of  their  manual  labour.^  These  et 
fects  are  most  conspicuous  on  the  estate  of  CodE 
Zainoiski.  Yet  so  deplorable  was  the  ignorance  < 
these  people,  that  few  when  eiiiancipatcil  M'ore  at  fin 
equal  to  the  management  of  a  farm.  Even  wbe 
made  free,  the  condition  of  tbe  peasants  is  precari 
ous :  for  what  one  master  gives,  his  successor  ma 
take  away.^  But  where  it  has  been  adopted,  the  goo 
effects  of  such  concession  upon  the  habits  of  the  pec 
pie  are  most  conspicuous,  both  in  the  wealth  wbici 
has  accrued  to  the  proprietors,  and  tbe  comfortabi 
condition,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  tenantry.* 

Real  freedom,  however,  which  the  indulgence  of 
master  has  neither  given,  nor  his  caprice  can  talc 
away,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  ctik's.  In  these  sc 
cure  asylums,  industry,  comfort,  and  population  hav 
increased  ;  and  though  their  privileges  have  been  m 
paired,  the  burghers  still  enjoy  a  great  share  of  li 
berty.^     It  is  stated  in  the  Jus  Teuionicum,  as  tb 

*  Coxe,  L  199-iOI.  f  Ibid.  199.        t  Ibid.  <01.         $  Ibid. 

I  Manball,  uL  S5S.  1  Coxe,  i.  190. 
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reason  of  its  introdactioD,  that  no  dtv  could  dounsh 

under  the  feudal  law :  and  vet  it  is  to  this  law  that 

• 

the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  still  subjected.  * 
They  would  fly  for  refuge  to  these  asylums  of  freedom, 
were  they  not  forcibly  detained  by  their  landlords. 

The  situation  of  the  people  in  Poland  is  such,  that 
though  the  principle  of  population  is  restrained  by  no 
prudential  \iews  in  the  individual,  the  obstacles  to 
the  increase  of  mankind  are  such  as  to  prevent  the  ra- 
pid augmentation  of  his  numbers.     The  tyranny  of 
the  aristocracy  imposes  an  invincible  barrier,  not  only 
to  the  increase  of  the  wealth  or  the  improvement 
of  the  condition,  but  to  the  multiplication   of  the 
lumbers  of  mankind.     Tlie  human  species  pines  in 
^he  midst  of  the  boundless  luxuriance  of  nature,  and 
^  Wilderness  appears  in  scenes  where  she  has  been 
''^ost  lavish  of  the  means  of  life  and  happiness.    Not- 
withstanding the  universal  level  and  imbounded  riches 
^^   their  soil,  the  population  of  Poland  is  only  110 
^^   the  square  mile :  a  proportion  inferior  to  that  of 
^Inaost  every  other  country  of  central  Europe,!  and 
^ot  a  fourth  of  what  might  be  comfortably  maintained. 
The  Polish  nobility  in  their  hour  of  need,  have  had 
ffood  cause  to  lament  the  tyranny  they  have  exercised 
^^er  their  people.  When  the  existence  of  their  country 
^^^s  at  stake  in  the  war  which  led  to  the  partition  in 
^*?^72,  out  of  14,000,000  inhabitants  they  never  could 
^^ilect  10,000  men  in  one  body  to  oppose  the  Russian 
^^'f^asion.  |   When  its  restoration  was  contemplated  by 
^^poleon  1812,  the  misery  of  the  inhabitants  was 
^^ch  that  they  could  yield  no  assistance  to  the  armies 
^^  France  ;  interest  at  Warsaw  was  at  80  per  cent. ; 
*«e  greatest  families  were  obliged  to  borrow  small 

*Coxe,i.l90.    t^     »Brun,vi.671.   }  EulhieTe,\,^1^,wid^WMj 
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sums  for  their  daily  food  ;  oo  efficient  army  could  bi d=i 

raised,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  w^— 
biiity ;  and  the  retreating  fortes  of  Naiwlcon,  beinp^g- 
unable  to  And  any  support  in  the  country,  were  oblign^B 
to  relinquish  it  to  the  pennnneut  dominion  of  Russia. "^^ 
If  any  tiling  could  reconcile  the  friends  of  humanity  t^s 
the  iniquitous  partition  of  Polaiid.it  would  be  the  miit— 
ousoppression  and  experienced  weakuesa  of  ila  audeaC 
government.  The  poet,  indeed,  may  exclaim  «'ith  ge- 
nerous enthusiasm,  "  Sarmatia  fell  unwept  witliuiit  ^ 
crime  :"  but  her  national  sins  were  in  reality  the  prctt— 
est  with  which  humanity  is  acquainted  :  univeraaJ 
oppression  among  the  rich,  insane  democratic  equnlitjT' 
among  the  inferior  electort)  above  six  bundnnl  tb(W 
sand  iu    number,   unmitigated    slavery    among  ih^ 
poor.    But  for  these  evils  she  might  BtiU  have  hi^  bcV 
place  in  the  Book  of  Life  ;  Koseiusko,  like  another  Fre- 
derick, might  have  applied  the  riches,  and  diretlwl  th*" 
energies  of  a  greater  jieople  to  the  salvation  of  lu# 
country :  and,  secure  in  the  valour  of  her  sons,  and 
the  riches  of  her  fields,  Poland  might  have  reDuuwJ 
the  bulwark  of  European  freedom  against  Uie  eflTortff 
of  Asiatic  power.  Perhaps  the  dcNtructiun  of  her  fco- 
dnl  aristocracy,  and  republican  pas^tions  ran  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  iron  gnup  of  military  dunpottSBS 
Bud  if  so,  her  people  may  yet  have  cause  to  blcas  tbiC 
melam-holy  partition  which,  though  it  reduced  then* 
for  a  time,  under  the  grievous  yoke  of  foreign  puw> 
yet  prepared  in  the  influence  of  that  power,  ibedeci)^ 
of  those  arietocnitic  jirivilegi's  luid  unf;ovemable  pu— ^ 
sioDs  for  equality,  to  which  their  past  misfortunes  U^' 
present  humiliation  have  been  owing. 

*  Uc  Praili,  Eniliunde  u  Vuvovie,  89,  90,  93. 
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Eren  in  the  ii^:iz.i  silmc  izii  r:?v-::.r  :-."1i-^:.:::l 
of  the  Russian  eiLplrt-  iiit  scriores:  i:i.Li:  loe-  .■■'  :bt 
iruportanceandenecis  :»:  lut  ii^irJuuiJiJi  lir-^Liii-i-i  ;r> 
I>^rty  among  ihe  p>:>r  Lre  :.:  i^  i'X^Zii  :  *l:ll!i  i^tfr  .*  JL  •/: 
* x*c  rendered  mwe  ^tr^cir  £.":':i  i^it  reuiLycL'.'^-:  '.■.►:- 
trast  which  thev  2i5j-"c  ::  Liit  irt^inert.  ri-^Li-.c  .:'  ;ir 
surrounding  popuiLt. :>i-  ::  "wij-jil  «;^'ji  'ai'^u'-.'.i.jr:'^ 
l^ave  been  denied. 

The  situation  of  ibr  TeLSLiirv  l:::'^:'  ::-c  3/':  t- 

lar•establi5hInrIJtu:  ibesTzevv'^r  j'lvr:*!:.*  -.lv-  0-.-j:rr. 

^^"ashed,  and  ih:?  optrn.!::-!  -^  ;»T:-':'r:j.^:  i :.:.  ..i..;. .  ?  -jj 

*"ith  great  care.     .S-ii  Ll^\.:.'^\,-l^'^    ..r^i\,.:^^"  ?.;>- 

P^ared  in  them  inzii  iLr  ij-s.vT^t:  ;■,  ^•-.:  :>;,;.  :.  :•...: 

^rtansported  at  OLce  f:::L  K-.t.--i  :..  if  -...•.;;-.     V  -.jr 

court-yards  office*,  f  ur^.: . :  c,  i-- 1:  r  • . :. . :.r', . :.  o  j.r  t:  v  i  r.  j 

lit^atness.     In   ibelr  ir.ii-ri--,  ,:^'\^'Ji  o:  :'. ;  v  '.«:v 

hue  prevalent  in  oiLtr  j^ij-t  '.■  h-^r-.i,   :i..   .-  '.    •.:.'- 

ness,  comfort.  aLG  opuIc:-:;e-     T.'.cv  :.i.  ;y>..*rv  •  iJ 

plenty  of  cattle  :  ibeir  i:::-e  iri.::::/-  v.-:.-.;  :...•. 

^''Uittrees,  giv;D^  i:;  Er^i^-i^r-  vr.i.'^ci.vvrr  Vy  i:.':..'- 

^«     In  short,  tLtrv  Lii  a  V.V^-:,  ^r: ::.'.:.  i  .V.r.v:- 

8*an  interior,  and  the  o-:-:joj.vr-  s.-.d  ;.'c..'"i<::,  r  o*  *.:.': 

**nglish  peasantry.   TL-zl: Cr-yh  v.i,r  :-rit,  -  .v-to-  .'.  -i., 

*^d  comfortable.  *  *  *  *  Tiic  c.-ti.-.c-tivj  v.-t;^:  :•.  *.h'r 

^ilssiansandM&lo-Ru>;ar>,v/a--;v.:rvv/;.*:T:  v';rv--lr;k- 

''^S.     If  happihesi  couid  b--  four.fJ  i-;.  :';r  lb':  Uu-.-i.-'ifj 

S^Veniment  it  inigbt  y>:  -aif]  t/^  hav«:  ;tn  Ti-.-'Attuiiji:  b'.i ^r. 

"*  ^€  villages  are  fuil  of  L-at  i'ttl-:  v,hil';  coit^Jt.^'  -,  l^r- 

^tjted  bv  a  healtLv  aij-J  'ouuxi-tui'iW  c(jjiV:i:X*A  ^*j<-\*'\\\ 

'^cy  live  in  the  greatest  tra:iq';i]]ity,  reniOV«;N  fro/ri  all 

'^^  spies,  ta.x-gatherer-;.  aii'J  other  de-pot^  of  the  co  .n- 

•^'^-     We  were  received  evervwh<-rv  with   a  h'.-^rlv 

^'OX.  /.  V  t 


•  •  •  • 
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•wdfiome  wad  tmiling  eaaatdounom,  iwy 

jfrom  the  lowaing  brows  and  mupidoucfiiite  wlic 

we  had  fornierif  been  aecuitoiiied.    The  Mdo-Bv 

dans  in  JDimM»I«^  widi  their  in^^ 

seated  on  the  ground  in  ciidea  befiMe  their  neat  BUI 

haUtaftienit  eating  their  flupper :  and  beiqg  all  hqf 

and  manf  together^  offered  a  pictuie  of  cootetaMi 

and  peace  not  often  found  witihin  the  Baaaian  IM 

toriea.*** 

Tlie  state  of  bmded  property  amoiig  a  pesfla  m 
joying  so  great  a  degree  of  public  and  priTBle  hi|| 
ness  is  peculiarly  interesting«and  instructive.    *  !|9| 

few  estates  belonging  to  nobles ;  the  old  inh^lMI 
were  firee^  and  had  much  equality  among  thiBByH 
fortunatdy  tliis  equality  in  landed  property  coMtfm 
under  the  Russian  government.  Mo8t  qf  Uie  pemtti 
have  little  pieces  of  ground^  which  are  their  cwnft^ 
perty^  with  ten  times  the  liberty  that  is  to  be  fatd 
elsewhere  in  Russia.  The  government  are  extreaid|f 
cautious  of  offending  them«  from  the  precarious  tanR 
of  their  govemment.^f  "Among  these  little  freeholder 
the  cultivation  is  admirable,  and  rivals  the  bossid 
husbandry  of  Flanders.  The  greater  part  of  th 
country  is  subdivided  in  this  manner.  Where  itiiii 
the  hands  of  nobles,  it  is  not  nearly  so  well  cultintt' 
or  peopled ;  a  strong  proof  that  the  good  busbaadi] 
is  owing  to  the  peasants  being  proprietors  of  the  Isodi 
and  vassalage  almost  unknown  among  them.  Tbt 
have,  it  is  true,  a  noble  country,  equal  in  soil  to  Flsl 
ders ;  but  I  have  seen  other  provinces  of  that  immeO 
empire,  not  at  all  inferior  in  natural  qualities  to  tb^ 

*  Clarke's  Traveb,  L  204,  205. 
t  Trayeltin  the  Ukraine,  Vol.  iii.  p.  171. 
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which  are  barren  wastes  :  but  enslaved  peasants  are 
utterly  inconsistent  with  a  flourishing  husbandry."* 

In  Livonia  estates  are  of  all  sizes,  and  let  out  on 
farming  leases,  as  in  £ngland.  The  peasants,  though 
not  so  much  at  their  ease  as  in  free  countries,  are  yet 
not  enslaved  ;  tkef/  have  ])ieces  of  lancl^  which  some 
rf  them  cultivate  extremely  well ;  and  many  become 
opulent.  They  have  a  general  appearance  of  activity 
among  them,  and  appear  to  be  very  industrious.f 

In  the  provinces  of  Russia  proper  the  peasants  are  in 
very  different  circumstances,  according  to  the  lord  on 
^hom  they  depend.  They  all  have  a  house  and  some 
^nd furnished  by  their  lord:  but  they  are  conipellt^d 
to  pay  to  him  an  obrok  or  fixed  rent.  On  the  crown 
lands,  where  the  obrok  is  never  raised,  and  the  peasants 
>re  permitted  to  enjoy  their  property,  the  peasants 
ve  in  easy  circumstances,  and  are  extremely  indus- 
trious. The  nobles  who  pursue  the  same  system  as 
Count  Sheremetof  have  very  rich  and  prosperous 
pcamnts.  On  their  estates  the  peasants  are  exceed- 
ingly industrious,  and  have  the  same  wish  for  lux* 
^ries  as  other  people :  and  are  tvithal  well  fed,  clothe 
^  and  lodged,^  On  the  estates  of  the  greater  part  of 
tke  nobles,  however,  the  people  are  only  permitted  to 
i^ve  the  necessaries  of  life :  all  superfluity  is  taken 
from  them :  and  their  land  is  a  precarious  possession, 
^thout  the  advantages  of  property,  yielding  only  a 
P*8ent  existence.  These  poor  people  live,  in  conse- 
quence, in  the  most  dependent  and  miserable  state, 
oorrounded  by  riches,  they  are  too  often  dying  of  hun- 
pTi  pining  from  bad  food,  or  suffering  all  the  misery 

*  TriTelB  in  the  Ukraine,  Vol.  iiL  p.  176. 

t  MuihaU't  TmyeU,  Vol.  iiL  p.  229. 

X  Hfibe^t  MS.    Clarke's  TniveU,  Vol  I  p.  »0,  %2\ . 
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(rfponrty.*  They  are  reproached  with  ionctirity :  bca 
wbat  motive  tor  ezertim  can  dify-liniib  kAib  vtafl 
ever  they  gain  may  be  aeiaed  ij  a  mocMaiy  or  Hf^ 
dous  master.  Where  they  an  pamltlid ilie  «ii  i« 
joTment  of  property,  no  pecqdc  an  ■(■•  aotfn  «  Ih 
dnstriouB.'t 

In  Demmabk,  the  same  prindplai  are  mMk  ii% 
and  satiafastorily  exemplified.  "  llMre  la  aa  «■•• 
tial  diffemioe  in  8«ne  tnwti  from  viiat  I  tkm^ 
ed  In  othen.  On  most  eatatea,  (he  peaaaala  llM 
no  proper^*  but  seemed  dependoit  on  Ibe  wiB  «f  # 
lord,  and  it  was  maniflBSt  in  the  wiaeiy  X  fcallk; 
the  cottages,  that  the  syateu  of  viHaiiaga  la  petiUNi 
to  the  interests  of  the  coantr7.'*t  "  On  other  sMM 
the  system  pursued,  and  effects  resulting,  are  widdf 
diflferent.  We  rode  through  several  valleys  and  nte 
of  hilts,  all  cultivated,  with  great  numbers  of  fan- 
houses,  the  inbabitaats  of  which  seemed  as  eatf. 
cheerfol,  and  happy,  qs  if  they  were  resident  in  E>- 
gland  instead  of  Denmark.  This  district  was  fix^ 
merly  extremely  poor,  but  the  proprietor  changed  the 
system  of  managemeut,  abolished  the  personal  w- 
vices  of  the  peasantry,  and  let  farms  to  the  industiioDi 
and  active.  ^  The  i>ea8ant8,  in  consequence,  evfff 
day  grow  into  fanners  ;  or  at  least  are  all  easy  tad 

■  Clarke's  Twvelfl.  Vol.  i.  p.  821,  283. 

t  Ibid.  Vol  1.  p.  170.  These atrntemenUrcftmrdiiif  Rnafaawc** 
filmed  in  n  vury  iiitereatiiiK  nuaner  by  Saymmtd,  in  kia  acosot  ^ 
tliL-UuHMan  empire;  and  by  referrin);  to  thedeecripdon  wfaicfabegi** 
iif  the  circumstancea  of  the  different  diitricta  of  thli  enonnMM  tm^^' 
the  important  conseqaencea  of  landed  property  upon  the  *i 
even  vfthi)  Rusaian  peawuit  will  bv  found  amply  illnstimted. 

t  TravulM  in  Denmark,  Vol.  li.  p.  143,  by  I 

>  IhiJ.  Vol  ii.p.  100,  107. 
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in  their  circumstances.  I'he  labourers  have 
^mall  piece  of  land,  and  are  all  contented  and 
f.  There  are  scarcely  any  burdensome  to  the 
no  old  peasant  that  has  not  saved  enough  during 
3uth  to  maintain  his  latter  days,  with  the  as- 
ce  of  his  little  domain  :  many  before  that  period 
improved  their  condition,  so  as  to  become  little 
rs.  *  The  example  of  this  prosperous  district 
ficient  to  show,  that  if  you  give  the  people  an 
:  to  work  for,  the  most  idle  will  be  converted  to 
try.  There  are  no  people  more  naturally  indo- 
;han  the  common  people  of  Denmark ;  but  in 
lost  populous  parts  of  Holland,  they  are  not 
active  and  industrious  than  the  people  on  this 
,  which  change  has  been  eiSected  merely  by 
'ing  them  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  and  letting 
quietly  enjoy  it."  t  Throughout  all  Denmark, 
3  the  people  have  property,  they  manage  their 
spots  of  ground  in  such  a  manner,  as  shows, 
mder  more  favourable  circumstances,  they  would 

their  neighbours  in  everything  regarding  culti- 

VIII — Italy. 

3m  the  gloomy  forests  and  eternal  plains  of 
ia  and  Poland,  the  traveller  turns  with  enthu- 
.  to  the  fields  of  Italy,  where  Nature  has 
^d  her  choicest  gifts  ;  where  the  riches  of  vege- 
1  spring  unaided  by  the  hand  of  the  husbandman ; 
e  the  sun  of  summer  shines  with  unclouded  lustre, 
he  varieties  of  soil  combine  with  the  felicity  of 
lure,  to  bring  to  maturity  the  finest  fruits.     In 

irahall,  Vol.  ii.  p.  186.     t  Ibid.  p.  189.      %  Ibid.  p.  280. 
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the  cradle  of  liberty,  of  art,  and  arras,  he  hopes  to  find 
descendants  worthy  of  their  ancient  renown ;  and  ihe 
people,  if  not  sharing  in  the  glory  of  their  ancestors, 
at  least  enjoying  some  of  the  blessings  which  thej 
have  purchased  for  mankind. 

Hardly  has  he  emerged  from  the  defiles  of  the  Sim- 
plon  or  the  Brenner,  when  the  ilhision  is  dispelled. 
In  the  rich  and  fertile  plain  of  Lombardy,  where  three 
crops  annually  repay  the  labour  of  tlie  husbandman, 
and  the  means  of  perpetual  irrigation  are  aflbrded 
by  the  streams  that  descend  from  the  adjoining  moun* 
tains,  want  and  indigence  generally  prevail  among 
the  peasantry.*  Inhabiting  a  country  which  abounds 
in  wine,  it  is  seldom  they  drink  anything  but  water: 
their  clothing  is  scanty  and  wretched ;  their  dwelling 
destitute  of  all  the  comforts  of  life.f  On  the  public 
roads,  in  the  villages,  in  the  cities,  the  travolltT  is  as- 
sailed by  multitudes  of  bcj2^gars,  whose  s(|ualiil  l^wl^* 
and  urgent  importunity  attest  but  too  stnm^ly  tht* 
abject  distress  to  which  they  are  reduced.  \.  On  the 
mountains,  equally  as  the  plains,  he  perceives  the 
traces  of  a  numerous  population,  and  the  benii^nity 
of  the  climate  clothes  the  wooded  slopes  w  itii  innu- 
merable villages,  whose  while  walls  anjl  elej^ant  ^i»iri^ 
give  a  peculiar  charm  to  Italian  laudseap.* ;  hut  u  ithi:* 
their  walls  he  tinds  the  well-known  features  of  pul)Iic 
misery,  and  the  voice  of  distress  sujiplieatin*^^  fur  ri- 
lief,  ill  scenes  which,  at  a  distance,  ajipear  only  to  tier: 
with  huiiiaii  liaj)piness. 

1'he  indi/^»"eiice  which  /generally  prevails  i*^  not  sur- 
prising, when  the  politieal  eoiMJiliiin  of  the  pei.i>le  i- 

Voiin^r\  TrnvrU,  ii.  ^sfi.  f   niirl. :  ChjiroainivMix.  w«> 

t    Kot^cbuo*  Travel*. 
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considered.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Lombardy, 
you  will  look  in  vain  for  anything  like  a  gentleman's 
seat :  the  proprietors  all  reside  in  the  numerous  towns 
which  are  scattered  over  the  plain,  and  repair  to  their 
estates  only  in  order  to  superintend  the  collection  of 
their  rents.  *  The  land  is  all  let  to  middlemen,  who 
relet  their  farms  to  the  actual  cultivators  ;  and  such 
is  the  accumulated  weight  thus  heaped  upon  the  farm- 
ers,  that,  in  spite  of  the  riches  of  the  soil,  they  can 
barely  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  f  The  first 
crop  goes  to  the  landlord,  and  the  peasantry  are  com- 
pelled to  subsist  on  the  more  precarious  and  uncertain 
returns  of  the  second  harvest,  t  Generally,  the  cul- 
tivators have  a  small  piece  of  land,  with  one  or  more 
cows  ;  but  this  system,  which,  under  a  more  equitable 
administration,  would  be  the  surest  basis  of  public 
happiness,  is  here  perverted  into  a  prolific  source  of 
misery  ;  for  by  yielding  the  people  a  subsistence  and 
notiiing  more,  it  gives  an  improper  and  uncalled  for 
fecility  to  their  increase.  ^  **  The  division  of  land," 
says  Chateauvieux,  **  leads  the  peasantry  to  grasp  at 
the  least  appearance  of  a  maintenance,  to  marry, 
without  in  the  least  reflecting  how  they  are  to  main- 
tain a  family  :"||  population  advances  with  rapidity,  in 
consequence  of  the  ignorance,  the  absence  of  foresight, 
and  the  total  absence  qf  artificial  wants  among  the 
people.^ 

The  same  oppressive  and  ruinous  system  of  mid- 
dlemen is  conspicuous  in  the  states  of  Parma  and 
Modena,  and  the  district  of  Padua ;  and  in  them  all 

*  Young's*  Travels,  iL  151 ;  and  personal  observation. 

t  n>id.  155 ;  Chateauvieax,  184.  t  Ibid.  80. 

$  Young,  ii.  286.       '|  Chateauvieux,  80,  184.        t  Yoong,  ii.  28G. 
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the  same  depression  of  the  jieaBaDtry  is  to  be  wen.*' 
Generally,  the  exactions  from  the  cnUimtoni  are  siA,  ^ 
that  they  are  totjilly  unable  either  to  dg  jostioc  (o  the 
■oil,  or  block  the  farm,  and  the  proprietor  is  ofaUpJ 
to  funiish  the  cattle,  half  the  cieed,  and  pay  the  tua; 
«  complete  proof  of  the  length  to  which  the  Offnf 
non  of  the  labouring  classes  bas   becu   carried.t 
Little,  howerer,  is  required  to  improve  the  conditio 
of  these  people.     **  The  Ilaliaus,"  says  Eustace,  "ate 
a  very  laborious  people ;  and  if  they  do  not  enjoy  ih< 
Ueaeiugg  attached  by  Providence  to  indu»tr}',  the  fault 
doeb  not  lie  with  them,  but  in  the  Ktjstcm  hy  viaet 
4kmf  are  gwcrued.     It  is  ini{K>s»ib]e  to  witneH9  lli<: 
e^srtioufi  of  the  peasantry  on  the  rocky  banks  of  tb* 
Lago,  Lugatio,  or  Como,  where  olivca  are  plauted  i** 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  vines  are  tmioed  rouDd  li»^ 
base  of  the  chestnut  treeti  without  percdTing  to  wfe^^ 
prosperity  they  would  arriTe,  if  they  were  permilU.  ^ 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil."  X 

Emigration,  so  great  a  relief  to  the  surplus  i 
lation  of  other  states,  rarely  is  attempted  by  the  lU 
lians.  Accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  a  d 
climate  and  genial  soil ;  inhabiting  a  country  i 
the  very  air  they  breathe  seems  filled  with  tastc^  a 
where  the  sense  of  its  enjoyment  has  descended  t 
to  the  labouring  classes,  the  Italians  feel  the  d 
tioo  of  exiles  amidst  the  harsh  dialects  and  dimiidiiw* 
manners  of  foreign  states*  ,In  Venice,  where  tl»^ 
channels  of  industry  are  entirely  obstructed,  and  Mwl^ 
fifty  thousand  persons  are  computed  to  live  faj  tt^- 
rity,  ^  the  people  suffer,  and  their  numbers  dedia*'  * 

*  Voanfr,  ii.  ]S5>  IM.        t  lUd.        X  Eiutwv,  1.  SOT.        f  Aw*- 


but  very  few  attempt  to  better  their  coDdition.  by 
leaving  the  standaid  of  St  Mazik. 

The  aspect  of  the  people  is  still  more  melancholy 
in  the  ecdesiasHeal  states^  where,  in  addition  to  the 
disadvantages  of  great  |RX>prietors,  middlemen,  and  in- 
digent cultivators,  are  to  be  found  all  the  evils  of  an 
elective  monarchy,  and  the  want,  in  a  lai^  proportion 
of  the  country,  of  hereditary  descent.  The  peasantry 
are  for  the  most  part  utterly  destitute  of  capital ;  they 
in  general  fiirmsh  the  cattle  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  the  proprietor  the  repairs,  and  the  pro- 
luce  is  equally  divided  between  them.*  No  improve- 
xient  of  any  sort  can  be  expected  from  a  great  propor* 
•ion  of  the  landholders,  who,  being  ecclesiastics  who 
ticceed  to  their  benefices  late  in  life,  have  no  perma- 
i^nt  interest  in  the  soil,  and  think  only  of  turning  it 
o  the  best  advantage  during  the  short  and  precarious 
►^riod  of  their  possession.f  Yet  they  have  the  abso- 
KJ^te  government  of  the  country,  both  as  legislators  and 

oprietors ;  their  overgrown  estates  are  cultivated 
the  lazy  hands  of  hopeless  and  indigent  vassals ; 

A  the  scanty  harvests  are  confined  or  exported  for 
t^  e  benefit  of  a  monopoly.t    It  is  to  this  cause  that  the 
rility  of  the  Campania  is  to  be  ascribed*    Originally 

trodueed  by  the  feuds  of  the  nobility  in  the  middle 
,j  it  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  indolence  and 

ant  of  spirit  in  succeeding  proprietors  ;||  until  at 
^^gth  its  poisonous  air  has  reached  the  eternal  cily^ 
^^^  threatens  with  desolation  those  venerable  remains, 
'^Iiich  the  arms  of  the  barbarians  were  unable  to  de- 
^t;»oy. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  farther  soutli 

*  Young,  ii.  155.  f  Gibbon,  xii.  429.      %  Ibid. 

f  Sianondi,  iii.  274.  ||  Ibid.  xvi.  2f;4. 


TOti  travel  iti  Italy,  the  more  debased  do  you  find  thi 
character,  and  t)ie  more  degradi-d  the  condilioaof  the 
inhdrftantf.  The  iobuIc  is  torfartiBala^  to  Ant 
of  Om  NeapoUtau  poMuitiT.  ThfOMghort  HmwkM' 
eoontiTi  both  in  Napica  and  SkOf,  Am  temMllm>^. 
thepe^isextremcfyfaidigMitk*  Tb»  w^iMCiib 
boor  an  rninongly  toy,  hidly  ■!!— flag  to  M.  940 
■t  N^pka,  and  in  the  intttiorof  tteeoanfay  ■!!■»' 
to  half  that  anm ;  and  aacattagen  liva  w  a 
or  othar  eagnal  and  uniwhiitaiitlal  nalih— lit  IhIii 
of  the  ridi  and  wliokaoaw  diet  whidi  theeonkf  rf 
fbrdat  I)«^  >nd  mdandio^  c 
Ue  apparel,  and  dilapidalad  hata,  Indicate  the  gH0U] 
ral  indigence  whidi  pnnila.t  Igaonnoe  k  ■ 
■el,  the  people  hare  no  guide  hot  the  pnctiee  of  4l 
fbt«fatiMn.f  The  mual  rotation  in  anUad 
com  and  fallow,  for  the  pover^  of  the  conntry  dtmit 
no  sale  for  the  produce  of  pasture  or  artificial  gia—- 
whatever  the  country  produces  ia  owing  to  the  wUr 
ness  of  the  climate  or  the  goodness  o£  the  aoil,  W 
hardly  anything  to  the  industry  or  skill  of  the  iata* 
bitants.|| 

The  misery  of  the  country  is  nowaye  Buipriiilg 
wbeD  the  numerous  and  vexatious  oppressioDi  tt 
which  they  are  subjected  is  considered.  The  fndtt 
of  the  soil  are  usually  divided  between  the  pmjricMr 
and  cultivator :  but  the  total  want  of  any  market  kt 
the  produce  of  pasture  lands,  fixes  the  whcde  attentias 
of  the  cultivators  on  the  arable  districts.^  AlmostiU 
the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  great  families,  the  neof 
Bors  of  the  Norman  barons  who  conquered  the  cetf" 
try,  and  the  powers  with  which  they  are  inrested  oiV 

*  Swinburne,  L  74.    flUd.TO.    t  Do  UU^  tSS.     {  ORTIltD- 
IIDeSalM.Te. 


leir  vassals  are  m  lit*  lirieH:  iMtscn*  nzif  y:;:*-*  Tbcy 
ave  the  power  of  lif:fr  ami  -OfKLL  :  liitj  £re  {c^::Utd  to 
Qe*tenth  of  ail  xht  pr^iiis^  rut$ac  v^-tli:.  tLeir  i(»d* 
lip,  besides  the  rezz  i:  li**  nrrn^  Tc^.wie«<c«' :  tfaey 
ave  an  exdosire  rifi:  i:^  cErrr  «l  iLt  s&cigt 
le  branches  of  incsinjy.. — gftrTrg, 
utcher-meat,  kexepLii^  £z.  r:.%  si^cj-^g  oiL — ss«d  these 
lODopolies  are  i=t  br  riic^uL  ^:  i^Jec  £jg?jet<  Indder.t 
he  exercise  of  titsse  jcflre*  5*  xT^fT^  exrV!agb  by  the 
tual  proprietors:  zjzz  izi  il-t  Liic^  of  m^feeling 
ewardsor  bailies.  tiirxsf^cDszft  2;':fi4:^^:«Iriotrjler&b!e.r 
is  with  the  atn:c6$  C'TSrr.'TT  iLl:  'j::^  i>eas&i:.:rr  are 
4e  to  pay  the  z^kmtT^/2&  n^^^<x&  Xfj  which  they  are 
bjected,  and  redress  i*  inpoteib^.  except  at  the  cost 
a  litigation,  which  i§  whoiiy  i^KfZtd  their  reach. f 
any  estates  hare  from  iLcse  c^'Zs^fs  httn  totally  de- 
•pulated.  On  the  royal  hztd.t  tie  n'.uous  sysiero  of 
iddlemen  generaiiy  preT^ils  and  leases  till  a  rery 
Cent  period  were  osiiy  a&naaL 
The  roads  throogfaout  the  kingdom  are  for  the  most 
n  wretched.^  In  Tain  are  the  valleys  fruitful^  and 
sir  hills  snnny ;  the  husbandman  can  find  no  Tent 
r  the  luxuriant  harrests  which  nature  has  yielded 
his  labour.*^  In  seasons  of  «<arcity  it  is  forcibly 
i^ed  by  orders  of  the  sovereign^  and  the  owners 
iTen  to  market  like  cattle  by  armed  men,laden  with 
eir  own  property.f  ^ 

The  exactions  proceeding  directly  from  the  royal 

thoritv  are  not  less  severe.     In  the  foremost  rack 

these  intolerable  grievances  stands  the  monopoly 

the  JUaaiJia.     All  manna  belongs  by  law  to  the 

iig»  who  farms  it  out  to  a  certain  set  of  contractors. 

"  Bto  &li%  197.  t  Uiid.  1^.  :  Ibid.  a0O2.  $  Ibid. 

II  Ibid.  224.     \  Ibid.  29.      *'  Ibid.  2S9.       ft  Sfrinbame,  L  931. 


•W-  MIIHCirLI  or  IMCREAOE 

To  gather  it,  a  certain  number  of  pessanta  is  ft 
bf  the  feudatory;  and  duriog  tbe  time  they 
gaged  in  this  duty,  which  is  generally  a  month,  thtf 
are  not  allowed  to  do  anything  for  the  prewrratiaa 
of  their  little  harvests.  *  The  peasants  arc  punisbflj 
with  the  uttnoet  severity  if  they  are  detected  secrniaj! 
the  smallest  portion  of  this  royal  produce ;  and  \ht 

'ooustant  searches  for  it  in  their  hoaises  are  a  contianil 
sonrce  of  vexation,  f  Everything  is  excised,  and  til 
revenue  farmed  out  to  contractors.  All  live  aninA 
In  Calabria  are  taxed,  and  tbe  people  in  conseqiMMB 
keep  no  animal  of  any  Idnd,  and  live  on  tbe  dmI 

'  miserable  food4  IropravementB  are  never  altemplti 
for  they  require  fiir  larger  capital  than  the  pttaaittf 
possess  ;  and  bitter  experience  has  taught  them  Ihd 
increased  activity  or  produce  is  ooly  the  aignd  tv 
an  additional  weight  of  taxes.  §  Numbers  ervf 
year  are  driven  to  desperation  by  these  oppreniMi: 
they  then  assemble  in  bands  in  the  mountaiu^  m1 
form  those  lawless  banditti  so  well  known  to  trif^ 
lers  in  the  south  of  Italy.  || 

The  population  of  Naples,  though  redundant  mi 
miserable,  is  yet  greatly  less  than  might  be 
in  comfort  under  a  better  government.  It 
4,800,000  souls,  which  is  about  160  to  the  square  niki 
a  miserable  number  for  a  climate  in  which  profitaUt 
cultivation  can  be  carried  almost  to  the  mountain  tapt 
In  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  proportion  is  periufiM 
great  as  the  soil  could  maintain,  for  it  ia  above  MOM 
the  square  mile ;  but  generally  over  the  country  it  !■ 
greatly  less  than  might  be  supported,  or  than  mebutf 
existed  in  ancient  times.^ 

•  Swinbunio,  ii.  74.    t  lUd.  88,  K.    i  IbU.  U.  1B«.     {  OU.  IK- 
I  Ibid,  i,  213.  1  De  lteLbs84, 56. 133.    CbUuriva^tU- 
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In  some  places  the  condition  of  the  people  is  essen* 
tially  different,  and  demonstrates  that  the  general  dis« 
tress  is  not  owing  to  any  necessary  operation  of  the 
I^ciple  of  increase,  but  to  the  iniquitous  government 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  "  With  pleasure,"  says  M. 
I)eSalis,  "  I  call  to  mind  several  districts,  where  every 
countenance  displayed  the  signs  of  contentment:  where 
^culture  was  upon  the  very  best  footing,  and  va- 
rious manufactures  had  attained  the  highest  perfection. 
But  these  proprietors  were  men  who  administered 
justice  in  the  most  impartial  manner,  and  seldom 
made  use  of  their  baronial  powers.  It  is  difficult  to 
lescribe  the  difference  between  such  estates  and  those 
i^hich  are  subject  to  a  different  management,  or  in  the 
ands  of  the  royal  stewards."^  During  tlie  admini- 
tration  of  the  Prince  of  Franca  valla,  the  people  on  his 
states  doubled,  agriculture  was  encouraged,  villages 
uilt,  schools  opened,  manufactures  set  on  foot,  uni- 
ersal  prosperity  prevailed  ;  since  they  have  fallen  to 
le  Crown,  the  population  has  decreased  one-third,  the 
ewly  cultivated  lands  are  waste,  the  manufactories 
inihilated,  and  general  distress  has  resumed  its  sway.f 
'he  town  of  Terlozzi  has  purchased  its  freedom  from 
le  baronial  powers  for  L.  16,000 :  and  on  its  territory 
16  people  are  industrious,  comfortable,  and  nume- 
ms.t  The  same  has  been  done  by  the  town  of  Osia, 
id  its  lands  are  cultivated  like  a  garden :  but  the 
rosperity  and  cheerfulness  which  distinguish  its 
H)ple,  cease  the  moment  you  enter  the  baronial  es- 
tes  by  which  it  is  surrounded.^ 
From  the  indigence  and  misery  of  the  Neapolitan 
>pulation,  the  traveller  turns  with  delight  to  the 

»  De  Sails,  200.        f  UM.  207.        :t^  Ibid.  231.        §  Ibid.  J  29. 


Tbi»<OT«red  hills  and  valleys  of  Tutcany,  wher^ 
dn*  tiie  geatle  sway  of  a  more  equitable  govern: 
prosperity  has  been  difftised  more  {{enerally  thr«ll||kt^ 
the  pe<^le.  In  Uie  valley  of  the  Amo,  the  roni 
of  Uie  people  is  in  the  higbcat  decree  conifoi 
their  dwelliogs  neat  and  dean,  their  food  tiul 
tiieir  dress  elegant,  and  even  ornamental.*  Silk  di 
•domed  with  gold  and  silver  oruainents,  funn  the  ^ 
apparel  of  the  females  on  Sundays,  especially  in  tboM 
districts  where  the  raanofactttre  of  straw  bats  is  ciitM 
«i»  which  forms  a  very  great  addition  to  the  earoinfi 
of  ■  £unUy.f  Property  is  extremely  subdiridtd  io 
the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the  funtlia 
^tkote  little  proprietors  teko  are  hi  m  eom/ortaldf 
amditum.X  The  industry  with  which  they  cuItiTitc 
their  tittle  estates,  often  in  terraces  along  the  fact  rf 
rocky  slt^Ms,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  take  rf^l 
vantage  of  every  level  spot  to  rear  crops  of  vrgetsbks 
and  fruit,  are  in  the  highest  degree  atlmirabte.^  Bat 
the  condition  of  the  aefayer*,  by  whom  n  great  ptft 
of  the  country  is  cultivated,  is  very  different.  ^Vhert- 
ever  the  land  if>  let  in  this  way  the  peasantry  an  ta 
a  depressed  condition.  The  landlord  is  boaodtofin^ 
nisb  the  tenant  with  half  the  stocking ;  but  be  b  fre> 
quently  in  ndditioa  obliged  to  tend  him  money  topn^ 
chase  bis  half,  and  often  even  com  whereon  to  8abait;| 
and  tlieir  food  is  frequently  nothing  but  blade  Bras' 
and  vetches,  with  a  little  weak  wine  and  watff. 
Throughout  all  Italy  you  will  look  in  vain  for  ■■ 
opulent  tenantry,  such  as  distinguishes  England  &•■ 
every  other  country  on  the  globe.^ 

*  Chatcaufieux.  79.  Yi>un)[,  U-  IM,  f  CbMMUivlMnt,8l,n. 
t  Ibid.  p.  »3,  Si,  >nd  Simoad,  IS3.  (  ChUcuviMUt,  p.  Si. 
II  young,  ii-  \5a.  1  IfaU.  iL  ISA. 
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The  vigour  of  a  free  government  in  former  times, 
and  the  animating  influence  of  a  division  of  landed 
property,  are  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  territory  of 
Genoa.  On  the  southern  slope  of  tlie  Apennines, 
amidst  olive  groves  and  chestnut  forests,  the  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  is  truly  admirable ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  decay  of  their  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
political  revolutions  which  have  subverted  their  free- 
dom, the  condition  of  the  people  is  still  greatly  supe- 
rior to  that  of  most  other  parts  of  Italy.* 

Notwithstanding  its  great  population,  amounting 
to  lt),o60,000  in  the  whole  peninsula,  or  134  in 
the  square  mile,  Italy  might  still  maintain  a  much 
greater  number  of  inhabitants  in  ease  and  comfort 
under  a  free  government.!  The  Campagna  of  Rome, 
once  inhabited  by  many  millions,  is  now  a  desert 
waste,  and  the  plains  of  Latium,  once  the  abode  of 
thirty  different  tribes^  are  now  traversed  only  by  buf> 
faloes,  or  abandoned  to  the  encroachments  of  a  pesti- 
lential air.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  ca- 
pacities of  a  country  where  the  plains  yield  double 
and  triple  crops,  the  hills  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
wine  and  oil,  the  mountains  a  permanent  provision 
from  their  chestnut  forests,  and  the  highest  summits  a 
range  of  the  finest  and  coolest  pasturage.^  Under 
one  government,  and  if  blessed  with  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  freedom  and  intelligence,  Italy  might  support 
double  its  present  inhabitants,  and  yet  allow  to  each 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  the  comforts  of  life  than 
they  actually  enjoy.  It  is  with  mingled  sentiments  of 
pride  and  gratitude,  that  a  native  of  this  country 
.  should  return  from  traversing  the  Italian  states ;  with 

•  Simoiid,p.  586*      f  Malte  Brun,  vii.  751.        %  Eustace,  ii.  127. 
^  Chateauvieuz,  IS— 57. 


'  pride  tliat  be  h  the  member  of  a  community,  jn  whidi 
the  energy  of  the  jwople  has  reared  a  constifutioa 
whirh  has  "  stied  uver  our  nortlivrii  isle  a  gpleadonr 
unknown  to  the  regions  vf  the  sun  ;"  and  with  grati- 
tude, that  public  happiness  is  uot  the  peculiar  growtii 
of  any  climate  ;  but  under  all  cimiiiistaiices,  and  'm 
nil  ages,  is  to  be  won  by  the  vigour  of  a  free  people. 

IX. — Spain  and  Poutuuai.. 
Over  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  PkXW-  , 
sui.A,  the  condition  of  the  jK-ople  but  ill  carrespowb 
to  the  bounty  and  luxurianiv  of  Naturc.  Um>o* 
sally,  there  is  a  total  want  of  those  convenienm 
and  comforts  which  arc  usually  to  be  found  in  dri-  I 
lized  states ;  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  mcchanklt 
arts,  and  a  degree  of  rudeness  in  Iheir  implemrDlstf 
husbandry  which  is  tnily  astonishing.*  The  vilfaigfi  ' 
are  frequently  in  ruins,  and  the  inhubitanls  hnrr  ill 
the  npjK'arance  of  indigence,  though  they  in  genml 
have  no  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  culti- 
vators of  Spain  amount  to  1,900,000 ;  the  artioM 
to  310,000 ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  small  demand  for 
articles  of  luxury,  and  consequent  absence  of  artilWial 
wants  among  the  jieople-f  Throughout  all  the  rcslm 
there  is  a  total  want  of  yeomanry,  or  a  substantial 
tenantry,  the  cultivators  being  little  better  than  dif* 
labourers.  %  Landed  proprietors  never  reside  opn 
their  estates,  but  entirely  in  the  great  towns;  Ae 
great  nobles  at  Madrid,  the  inferior  proprieton  IB 
the  capitals  of  the  provinces,  j  Almost  all  the  biw 
are  too  large :  cultivation  is  generally  not  attempted 

■  Jovellantw,  863.  f  Townaeod,  iL  106.  %  OM.  B.  M. 

$  TowDMod,  L  233. 
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on  the  balf  of  it,  and  large  quantities  of  arable  land 
everjrwhere  lie  in  a  state  of  Nature.  * 

That  listless  indolence,  which  is  equally  characte- 
ristic of  the  savage  state,  as  of  the  inhabitants  of  des- 
potic states,  prevails  to  the  greatest  degree  in  Spain. 
Thousands  of  men  in  all  the  provinces  spend  their 
time,  day  after  day,  in  lounging  under  porticos,  or 
basking  in  the  sun.  f  Naturally  abstemious,  their 
scanty  fare  is  easily  procured :  blessed  ivith  a  warm 
climate,  their  clothing  is  hardly  an  object  of  expense.:^ 
This,  however,  is  not  the  natural  tendency  of  the  na* 
tional  character,  which  is  a  love  of  activity  and  labo- 
rious exertion.  If  they  are  idle,  it  is  because  they 
have  no  object  whereon  to  exert  their  industry.  #  In 
Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  the  Asturias,  where  the  pea- 
santry have  generally  property  of  their  owd,  their  in* 
dustry  is  eminently  conspicuous. 

Ever3rthing  conqpires  to  indicate  that  Spain  once 
contained  a  much  greater  population  than  that  which 
at  present  inhabits  it.  ''  Abundant  vestiges  of  this 
aneidnt  population  are  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  heights  are  crowned  with  castles  and 
mansions  in  ruins  ;  and  dilapidated  churches  or  cha-« 
pels  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
found solitudes,  where,  for  a  long  period,  not  a  single 
inhabitant  has  been  seen.  These  sacred  structures 
all  belonged  at  one  period  to  villages  and  hamlets,  of 
which  every  trace  has  long  ago  perished.  Their 
number  is  in  many  parts  of  the  country  altogether 

#  Jo^dbiioSy  p.  93.  f  Swinbuine,  ii.  190.  %  Ibid. 

f  TovnMend,  iL  233. 
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the  second  and  third  order ;  and  a  traveller  could  nol 
advance  an  hour  without  coming  to  a  village  or  • 
town  filled  with  numerous  inhabitants.  II  At  present, 
not  one-third  of  the  province  of  Andalusia  is  under 
cultivation ;  and  though  its  soil  is  so  rich,  it  annusDf 
Jmports  grain  to  a  large  amount.  %  The  revennei  cf 
the  Moorish  kingdom,  which  did  not  comprehend 
more  than  the  south  and  east  of  Spain,  was  L.  5,000,000 
Sterling ;  a  sum  not  far  short  of  the  revenue  of  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy  at  this  day,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  precious  meCsl^ 
which  the  discovery  of  South  America  has  occaaioaed. 

•  Laborde,  iv.  10.  f  n>id.  t  Ibid.  $  n»d.  h.  II* 

Q  Uibbon*s  Rome,  v.  381,4th  edition;   Swinburne,  SM} 
Discoura  Prelimiiuure,  k  Gonial  ve  de  Cordove,  p.  S7. 
^  Townficnd's  Sfmin,  ii.  J85,  39^. 
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What  makes  this  iinpmlkkd  depopoladcm  of  Spain 
he  more  extraordinary  is,  that  the  eoontry  is  everjr- 
i^here  of  the  greatest  fertility,  reqairing  only  a  little 
apltal  and  industry  to  make  it  capable  of  maintaining 
ive  times  its  jvesent  number  of  inhabitants.  *  Its 
K>pulation  has  doubtless  receiFed  many  severe  wounds, 
K>th  from  the  devastation  of  the  Vandal  conquerors, 
he  ravages  of  the  Moors,  the  long  and  bloody  wars, 
Fhich,  for  so  many  centuries,  were  carried  on  between 
hem  and  the  Spaniards,  and  the  loss  of  the  multitudes 
if  industrious  subjects  which  the  expulsion  of  the 
kloors  occasioned.  But  other  countries  of  Europe 
lave  at  different  periods  suffered  as  great  losses  ;  in 
vhich,  nevertheless,  the  principle  of  increase  has  re- 
paired all  the  devastations,  and  overspread  the  land 
vith  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  ravages  that  surrounded  them. 
There  has  been  something  peculiar,  therefore,  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  which  has  prevented  the  vis  medi- 
*4Urix  Natuns  from  healing  here,  as  in  other  couun 
;rie8,  the  wounds  which  have  been  inflicted  by  the 
events  of  former  times* 

The  real  cause  of  the  scanty  population  of  Spain, 
IS  well  as  of  the  indigence  of  the  labouring  classes,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  oppression  of  the  nobles  and  the 
iespotic  nature  of  the  government.  "  No  country,** 
»ys  Mr  Townsend,  *'  ever  invented  a  more  ruinous 
lystem  of  taxation.  The  Alcavala  with  its  Cientos 
is  a  tax  of  14  per  cent,  on  commodities,  as  often  as 
they  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  This  is  of  itself  suffi-^ 
dent  to  induce  stagnation,  for  the  tax  varies  with  the 
present  value  of  the  article.f      It  affects  heritable  as 

*  Laborde,  iv.  34.  t  TownseDd's  Spain,  Vol.  ii. 
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rticles-*  "  These  taxes,  the  Alcavala  and  the  Afi7- 
>ii€^/'  says  Jovellanos,  ^^  seize  the  productions  of  the 
oil  the  instant  they  appear :  pursue  and  fasten  on  them 
1  their  circulation,  without  losing  sight,  and  without 
)6ing  hold  of  them  till  the  last  moment  of  their  con- 
iimption  : — a  circumstance  which  of  itself  justifies  the 
3rm8  with  which  this  mode  of  taxation  has  been  brand- 
d  by  Favala,  Ustariz,  Alva,  and  all  our  economists  who 
ave  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject."! 

These  grievous  taxes  are  not  universal  in  Spain  :• 
ley  do  not  affect  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Arragon,  Na- 
arre,  nor  the  three  provinces  of  Biscay,:):  in  which 
'hilip  V.  exchanged  them  for  an  equivalent ;  and  the 
enefit  of  this  exemption  is  apparent  in  the  superior 
'ealth,  comfort,  and  industry  of  these  provinces.§ — 
^hile  Castile  and  the  other  provinces  evidently  stag- 
ate  under  the  load  which  they  impose.  || 

The  laws  of  the  Mesta  are  another  great  source  of 
le  indigence  and  backwardness  of  Spain.  Five  mil- 
ons  of  sheep,  under  the  sanction  of  a  particular  code, 
ot  only  fail  to  enrich  the  land  on  which  they  feed, 
ut  effectually  prevent  its  cultivation.^  For  the  com- 
any  of  the  Mesta^  being  possessed  of  great  influence, 
ave  obtained,  and  still  exercise,  the  most  enormous 
ad  shameful  privileges.**  A  particular  tribunal  ex- 
its, called  "  The  Honourable  Council  of  the  Mesta^^ 
^hich  superintends  the  preservation  of  these  immu- 
ities.  The  proprietors,  and  even  the  shepherds  pos- 
3SS  a  power  of  committing,  which  they  frequently 
buse;ff  and  the  judges  of  the  Mesta  court  settle  every 

•  Jovellanos,  249.  t  Ibid.  j:  Ibid.  251. 

^'Gampomanee,  Edac*  Pop.  i.  418.  ||  Townsend,  ii.  244. 

5  Townsendy  ii.  227.      *<►  Jovellanos,  166.      ff  Laborde,  iv.  58. 
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dispute  iu  which  the  Meeta  is  anywise  concerned. 
The  cultivated  Inndsi  which  lie  near  the  route  whidi 
the  floi-lcti  take,  suffer  tlie  greatest  depredations  :  bni 
it  is  ill  vaiu  that  they  solicit  redress  from  this  cnan 
whose  decisions  are  almost  invariably  in  favoor  of 
its  own  servants.*  Nor  are  thoeomnioD  lands  lees  d(- 
Tfl&tated  by  the  imui^nse  floi'kfi  which  traverse  them; 
:bul  they  too  are  obliged  to  inibmit  in  silence.  "Wher- 
ever they  pass,  the  directors  and  shepbenla  ore  dread- 
ed, for  they  exercise  a  most  insufferable  despotism  in 
consequence  of  this  privilege  of  bringing  those  vhoni 
they  insult  before  their  own  tribunal.  Five  millioitf 
of  ftheep  annually  migrating  iu  this  manner,  not  only 
convert  an  imineuso  tract  of  highly  valuable  land  ialo 
pasturage,  but  prevent  any  agricultural  produce  bong 
ever  raised  upon  it.t  Public  opinion  has  long  b«i 
decided  in  Spain  siijuiiist  Ilie^e  ixorbitniit  pririli-pr>; 
but  though  a  committee  was  appointed  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  to  inquire  into  these  grienmca, 
they  have  done  nothing  for  thirty  or  forty  yean,M 
that  affairs  remain  just  in  the  same  state.t 

Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  evil  in  Spain  is  fbe 
way  in  which  large  estates  are  engrossed  by  ■  few  ta- 
dividuals,  who  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  ineli* 
nation  to  do  any  thing  for  their  improvement,  and  who 
are  shamefully  inattentive  to  the  ronditi(Hi  of  their 
tenantry.  Almost  the  whole  of  Andalusia  ia  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  Dukes  of  Osuna,  Alba,  and  Medina 
Coeli ;  'and  the  latter  claims  by  descent  nearly  aO 
Catalonia.^  A  third  part  of  all  Spain  is  held  bf 
the  families  of  Medina  Coeli,  Alba,  Infantado,  and 

•  Ubordo,  iv.  6(t.  *  Ibid.  iv.  Aff.  X  Ibid.  ir.  «t. 

j  Ttnrnsend,  iL  82n. 
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sompeDed  to  had  topmiifr  ouk^  Monwb  im  ^kmrmm- 
tnal  pnlcctioBL  The:  tsagas^pKOtiet  id  ^Am  hm  Ikxs^ 
that  in  the  aoalh  «f  :gftiiini^  when  tfluse  war^  pnmii' 
pally  preraflcip  MArpt  ififli  nir  fafft^dttaAcJ  foono  each 
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Kdate.|  A  faragagr  wcMdd  hardlf  cndit  the  extent 
if  hmd  which  k  f  rfffiiariliy  waite  by  beii^^  kept  in 
t  state  of  nanawwitj  thraaghoot  the  nuddle  and 
KNithem  proiincca  of  Spain  ;  an  eril  which  ha*  been 
ton^  felt,  hot  far  which  no  remedy  baa  yet  been  de- 
rised.^  And  unirenally  it  has  been  obserred,  that 
whatever  part  of  the  coontry  contains  tlie  greatest 
fuaati^  of  eommonaUe  lands  is  the  least  papuUms ; 

•  Ubpffdc^ m sou     t  Ud.      t  Wd.'tr.2\;  Tawmtnd/u.2^\. 
§  Townrnd,  iL  2»;  JordlawM,  129.    %  flbid.   t  iareUaiiois  129. 
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and  to  this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  fatal  preripiU> 
tion  with  which  the  labours  of  the  field  are  perfomied 
in  the  large  farms  of  these  provinces.*  This  singk 
fact  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  small  population  of  the 
south  of  Spain  where  these  commons  are  frequent, 
when  compared  with  the  north,  where  they  are  com- 
paratively rare.t 

So  strongly  have  the  evils  arising  from  this  monch 
poly  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  great  proprietoiBi 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  boroughs,  or  commonties  bcei 
felt  in  Spain,  that  their  wisest  patriots,  with  Campo* 
manes  at  their  head,  have  long  been  labouring  topM 
a  law,  by  which  any  man  may  be  allowed  to  cuithak 
what  waste  land  he  pleases  without  the  prcprieiot^i 
consent,  and  enjoy  it  as  a  copyhold,  subject  to  a  cer- 
tain rent  to  that  proprietor. '\  The  advantages  which 
would  result  from  such  a  measure  are  incalculable ; 
for  it  would  rear  a  yeomanry  and  an  opulent  and  in- 
dustrious body  of  tenantry^  which  are  precisely  the 
class  of  men  of  whom  Spain  most  stands  in  need : 
but  the  feudal  lords,  blind  to  their  own  interest,  have 
had  influence  enough  to  prevent  its  being  adopted.^ 

To  complete  the  evils  arising  from  this  unjust  mo- 
nopoly of  land,  the  system  of  entails  and  mortmain 
tenure^  which  prevails  to  a  greater  extent  in  Spain 
than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world,  locks  up  the 
land  of  the  chief  proprietors  in  the  hands  of  its  pre- 
sent possessors  ;  and  not  only  prevents  either  capital 
or  industry  from  being  exerted  on  the  estates  which 
arc  subject  to  these  fetters,  but  raises  the  price  of 
the  whole  land   in  the  country  to  a  most  exorbitant 

•   .l.»vi'llaiinv,  |-j<».      +   IIm<1.  131.         X   To\viisi-nd\  Tn«vrKii  /:<» 
"    'l'n\vnsoij«rN  TiavrN,  ji.  >W.     .I«»vollanos  i:?o,  WW 
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most  fierdle  proviaeei  m  Spacm,  m  4fmJiM%f^  Ki  rrfri 
try:  beosfe  tk  iai  i§  mimyki  W  a  &«^  pn^ 
prietora  wlioae  estMa  fam  W  eacaeL  TW  bnik  of 
the  people  aie  iby-lihiii  iii,  vkici  ooJr  fiad  frrwirwul 
emplojniieiEl.  Hence,  dodied  ia  rags  a^  wretdMd' 
oess,  lliejr  cniwd  ifllo  ckiesy  wkere  tiMT  obcaia  a  ftca^ 
livelihood  hf  the  boaacjr 

This  distiB^Bififaed 
work  to  difloisB  the  mumUimtk  eriJa  msiog  from  the 
acminiilatian  of  had  mder  Bortmadji  temure  in  8pajii« 
*"  Neariy  i!fe  vAofe  ^GmtbaoT  be  oUnres,  "^  »  ap- 
(Hropriated  to  corporatknt,  OKmaateries,  efanrchefi,  fra- 
ternitks,  Dokes,  Eark,  Marquises  and  noUa*  belong, 
ing  to  this  and  odier  pnyraices.'';^  •*  The  laws,"  says 
JovellanoH,  ^  hare  granted  indefinite  permissioD  to  i is* 
creoie  mortmain  cm  entailed  property :  bat  have  ab- 
solutely prohibited  their  diwummtum :  and  thus  con* 


•  JimSOano^  ISL    TawoMiid,  ioL  333.  f  Ibid.  IM. 

'  t  TowMaid's  Trard^  oL  22S. 
S  CsnqKMnaiie^  Induct.  Pop.  7a    TowiMciMrt  Spun,  iiL  333. 

B  GraipoiiWDes  on  tiie  Rigto  of  tbe  Citmii  orer  BfortiDM^ 
ty,  17S5. 
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stituted  an  eudless  monopoly,  an  increesiug  ll 
wliicfa,  ere  long,  if  continued,' will  engulf  tb«V^ 
of  the  kingdom."*  ^ 

We  can  form  no  conception  of  the  evils  arisin^l 
Hucl)  entails  in  this  country,  where  estates  mi  heli 
generally  the  residence  of  the  proprietor,  and  li 
filed  by  the  expenditure  of  raoet  of  the  wcaltb  w 
he  draws  from  the  people  :  but  in  Spadn,  the  on 
of  the  entailed  estates  reside  in  cities  or  at  a 
without  either  visiting  or  bestowing  one  thougM 
on  their  vast  and  indigent  possessions  in  the  cotuil 
They  are  uniformly  overrun  by  servants,  and  | 
rally  deeply  in  debt,  so  that,  even  if  they  had  111 
clination,  they  have  not  the  means  of  improrin^l 
properties,  which  are  so  extensive,  that,  under  a 
ler  system,  they  would  yield  a  revenue  worthy  a 
Vereigns-t 

It  haa  been  obeerved  by  Mr  Smith,  that  tbi 
1449,  which  secures  the  tenantry  against  the  i 
or  the  sale  of  the  lessor,  has  been  of  more  ptM 
benefit  to  the  Scotch  people  than  all  the  rest  of  t 
laws  put  together.^  In  Spain,  on  the  other  hand 
ruinous  maxim  of  the  civil  law  has  obtained  rM 
Jure  dantia,  resolvitur  Jus  accipientis ;  and  tbit 
checked  both  the  progress  of  wealth  towards  fan 
and  the  exertions  of  the  cultivators,  by  the  precu 
nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  they  held  their 
sessions.  11 

Education  is  not  awanting  in  many  parts  of  8) 
but  it  is  productive  of  no  benefit,  because  iiothi] 

•  JoveUaiios,  180.  t  Ubordt!,  iv.  3IH,  &c. 

t  TowDvend't  Tnveli,  ii.  IAD. 

$  Wealth  of  NatioDs.  ||  JoreUaam,  801. 
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stituted  an  endless  monopoly,  an  increasing  aby». 
which,  ere  long,  if  continued,'  will  engulf  the  wealth 
of  the  kingdom.*** 

We  can  form  no  conception  of  the  evils  arising  from 
such  entails  in  this  country,  where  estates  ho  held  are 
generally  the  residence  of  the  proprietor,  and  bene- 
fited by  the  expenditure  of  most  of  the  wealth  whidi 
he  draws  from  the  people  :  but  in  Spain,  the  owiien 
of  the  entailed  estates  reside  in  cities  or  at  court, 
without  either  visiting  or  bestowing  one  thought  up* 
on  their  vast  and  indigent  possessions  in  the  country.f 
They  are  uniformly  overrun  by  servants,  and  gene* 
rally  deeply  in  debt,  so  that,  even  if  they  had  the  in* 
clination,  they  have  not  the  means  of  improving  their 
properties,  which  are  so  extensive,  that,  under  a  bet* 
ter  system,  they  would  yield  a  revenue  worthy  of  so- 

vereigns4 

It  has  been  observed  by  Mr  Smith,  that  the  act 
1449,  which  secures  the  tenantry  against  the  death 
or  the  sale  of  the  lessor,  has  been  of  more  practiial 
benefit  to  the  Scotch  people  than  all  the  rest  of  thfir 
laws  put  together. S  In  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
niinous  maxim  of  the  civil  law  has  obtained  re^uto 
jure  daniifiy  resolvitur  Jus  accipientis  ;  and  this  has 
checked  both  the  progress  of  wealth  towards  fanning, 
and  the  exertions  of  the  cultivators,  by  the  precarioU'^ 
nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  they  held  their  i>r^ 
si*ssions.  i 

I'Jducation  is  not  awanting  in  many  parts  of  S|win; 
but  it  is  productive  of  no  benefit,  because  nothing  i-* 

»  Jnvi'llanos,  ISO.  t    I^ilxnclo,  iv.  31H,  &.C'. 

I    Towuscnd's  Travels,  ii.  \:ak 

•   Wealth  of  Nations.  |    JovellnnoN,  3jt»l. 
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taught  which  is  worth  learning.  "  What  a  deplorable 
negligence/'  says  Jovellanos,  "  does  there  appear  in 
our  system  of  public  education :  it  actually  appears  that 
we  have  endeavoured  as  earnestly  to  diminish  useful 
instruction,  as  to  multiply  institutions  for  the  attain- 
ment of  unprofitable  science.*"  It  is  owing  to  this 
cause,  that,  while  institutions  for  education  and  paro- 
chial schools  exist  in  great  numbers,!  there  is  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  in  which  the  people  are  in  such  utter 
ignorance,  not  oply  of  any  profitable  information,  but 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  any  really  useful  moral  in- 
struction.;{; 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  a  sketch  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  evils  which  have  depressed  the  pro- 
sperity, and  thinned  the  numbers  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple :  and  when  their  accumulated  force  is  considered, 
the  only  wonderful  thing  is,  that  the  country  is  not 
more  desolate  and  depopulated  than  it  actually  is. 

The  picture  which  has  now  been  exhibited  of  the 
Spanish  population,  though  true  of  the  greater  part, 
does  not  apply  to  all  the  provinces.  There  are  some 
where  a  different  order  of  things  has  long  been  esta- 
blished •  where  property  has  diffused  its  blessings 
among  the  poor ;  where  liberty  has  animated  the  feel- 
ings, and  awakened  the  industry  of  the  labouring 
classes ;  and  where  the  principle  of  population  pro- 
duces none  of  the  deplorable  effects  with  which  it  is 
followed  under  the  despotic  sway  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces«  In  particular,  Catalonia  has  long  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  industry,  the  activity,  and  the 
independent  spirit  of  its  inhabitants.  They  are 
freed,  in  common  with  the  Valencians  and  the  Bis- 

•  Jovellanos,  266.  f  Laborde,  iv.  3S.  X  Jovellanos,  26&, 
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cayans,  from  the  stagnating  influence  of  the  Alcavalii 
Cientos,  and  Millones.*  But  the  great  cause  of  the  so* 
periority  of  their  industry  and  comfort  is  the  estaUisb- 
ment  of  feus  or  Emph}rteutic  contracts,  which  here 
takes  place  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  which,  wher^ 
ever  it  is  practised,  has  broken  down  the  landed  propertf 
among  the  labouring  classes  of  the  people.t  The  con* 
sequence  of  this  has  been,  that  wherever  this  system  is 
established,  the  most  remarkable  degree  of  industry 
prevails  ;|  wherever  the  vine  can  fix  its  roots,  or  the 
plough  can  go  over,  the  land  is  made  productive.^  Bat 
the  extent  of  this  prosperous  scene  is  precisely  com* 
mensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  lands  where  feuiog 
is  carried  into  practice.  Every  fxtrUh  that  will  Ai 
or  feu  at  a  moderate  price  is  sure  to  he  cultivated; 
but  the  great  lord  who  will  never  sell  any,  is  equallf 
sure  of  perpetuating  deserts  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
country. II  The  only  capital  which  is  applied  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  in  Catalonia,  proceeds  from  the 
savings  of  the  poor  labourers  :^f  who,  throughout  ihe 
whole  j)rovince,  are  remarkable  for  the  most  rigid  /Mr* 
.simony**  and  who  are  stimulated  to  these  frugal  ha- 
bits by  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  realize  their  sat- 
ings  in  the  purchase  orfeuing  of  lands  ;+t  an  employ- 
ment which  in  that  country  offers  the  only  comfort- 
able dependence  for  the  father  of  a  family.:; t  When- 
ever cultivation  creeps  up  the  mountain  sides,  it  is 
conducted  by  these  small  cultivators  who  have  pur- 

•  TownsiMid,  iii.  327.     ('iiuipomancs  Iiuiiistria  Popul.  72,  224. 
t  CaniponmiU's,  In«l.  I\>p.  7.'i.  %  To\\nM?iui,  i.  I«U. 

(^   11)1(1.  iii.  317.         1^    S\viii!)iirnt',  ii.  3ni.         T    Il)i»l. 
Townseiid,  i.  n.'>.         ft   Swiiibiiiiic,  ii.  3I!».         \\   Il»i<|. 
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based  their  lands  from  the  parish  :  all  that  has  been 
one  in  Catalonia  has  originated  from  this  source."^ 

But  as  the  industry  and  improvement  of  Catalonia 
egin  with  those  peasants  who  have  acquired  their 
urms  in  property  from  the  great  proprietors ;  so  it 
ads  with  those  who  refuse  to  permit  this  sub-infeu- 
ation.  Many  of  the  great  nobility  are  so  utterly 
lattentive  to  their  real  interests,  as  to  prohibit  feu- 
ig,  and  leave  their  lands  uncultivated ;  t  and  it  is  to 
lis  cause  that  we  are  to -ascribe  the  number  of  wastes 
1  Catalonia,  and  the  multitudes  of  deserted  villages 
rhich  even  in  this  industrious  province  amount  to 
884  In  a  country  where  the  farmers  are  absolute« 
^  destitute  of  capital,  and  where  there  is  no  such 
bing  to  be  seen  as  a  gentleman  residing  on  his  es- 
ate, j  it  is  easy  to  see  that  cultivation  can  make  no 
•regress  where  the  labourer  is  not  possessed  in  pro- 
erty  of  the  soil  which  he  improves.  Hence,  though 
he  people  are  proverbial  for  their  industry,  they  are 
ilmost  everywhere  indigent,  ||  and  perhaps  not  one 
ere  in  ten  is  under  any  sort  of  husbandry .^[  And 
hough  the  country  is  particularly  adapted  for  groz- 
dg,  the  farmers  are  almost  totally  deficient  in  cattle.** 
Tet  nowhere  is  there  any  want  of  industry :  these  de- 
3cts  in  the  cultivation  are  owing  to  the  government, 
nd  the  inattention  of  the  nobles :  and  everything  in- 
icates  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  poor  people  that 
reater  exertions  are  not  made.f  f 

The  Catalonians  have  at  all  times  been  passionate- 

*  Swinburne,  iL  319.    Young's  Travels,  iL  318. 

-f  Townsend,  iiL  333.    Jovellanosy  passim.  %  Jovellanos,  264. 

§  Swinburne,  iL  317,  318.  ||  Young's  Travels,  ii.  318. 

t  Swinburne.    Ibid.*  317,  318,  Vol.  ii 

••  nrid.  and  Young,  ii  3ia  ft  Young,  il.  318. 
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ly  food  of  liberty  ;•  and  tliougli  tlieir  privileges  hne 
been  almost  destroywl  by  the  last  insurrectiou  ;  yrt 
its  (.'flTcctK  still  stiiiuiiate  the  (WKipIe  in  tlu'ir  privnte 
ofTorts:  and  in  tlie  industry  for  whk-h  tlie  province  if 
deservedly  celebrated,  we  may  discern  the  effects  of 
the  free  spirit  of  former  times.  +  And  in  genersl  It 
may  be  observed,  that,  nlthmigh  the  Calalonians  urr 
poor,  yet  they  arc  decidedly  superior  in  comfort  a« 
well  as  activity  to  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  otber 
SjMinisb  provinces.t 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  faletieia  m  (m 
from  the  oppressive  laxes^  n'hich  desolate  tlic  grrattf 
part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  This  fortunate  d^ 
cnmstance,  joined  to  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  Niil 
and  the  absence  of  great  proprietors,  has  induced  ifci 
admirable  cultivation  and  the  buppy  appearance  of 
thiaprovincr.il  The  unaflccted  matiDcn,  the  matnM  1 
and  comfortable  apiK?ajanre  of  the  inhabitants,  fona  , 
a  striking  contrast  to  their  condition  in  most  of  tb* 
other  provinces:^  the  handsome  forms  of  the  nwO. 
and  the  beauty  of  the  women,  afford  a  sure  crilrri<« 
of  tlieir  superior  well-being.*'  Forges  and  cartwrigbft 
unknown  in  mostotherprovinces,  are  here  cummon:tt 
the  people  are  more  neatly  drc-ised  :  everything  imfi- 
cates  more  life  and  gaiety — and  proves  in  the  clexn*t 
manner,  that  there  is  nothing  iit  the  character  of  the 
Spaniards  which  is  hostile  to  industry,  when  they  iff 
put  in  the  right  road,  and  meet  with  any  kind  offl^  I 
cour8gement4^  | 

•  Swinbaniii,  ii.  19t.     ristnT.  SSj.  f  Ibtd. 

I  MuntuOI-a  l-nvola,  iv.  3m.     Uborde.  ili.  V34. 
^  Joir«llmt)(»,26l.  \\   UboitU.  U- P- }>«»-  1    FwfaA«C- 

"  Fi.her.  334.  3«7,         ft  ttW.         J  t  MiftJimU'.  Tn>*«b,  if^  *•' 
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urne,  L  276.  t  Fiaher,  114.  TowaaMd,  I  an 

%115.    LiOwrde.        I  Fisber,S6. 


the  shadow  of  doniinution  :  of  all  Ihe  royal  taxes  tbcf 
have  none,  but  the  donativo,  or  gratuitous  doiiatioB. 
Biscay  is  governed  by  itself ;  and  does  not  iiennit  ^ 
order  of  the  Spanish  government  to  be  executed  witb 
out  the  sanction  of  the  states  of  the  province.*  Tie 
King  is  styled  only  Lord  of  Biscay,  and  the  prink||<t 
of  the  people  are  most  exteusive,  and  preserved  vilk 
a  jealous  care.t  The  highest  uohles,  aud  Uie  lowiA 
proprietor  are,  in  point  of  rank,  equal  in  this  hafff 
province :  but  the  local  government  is  in  Uie  haak 
of  the  latter,  and  is  annually  renewed  by  the  aii> 
joiity  of  the  provinces."^  On  a  smaller  arale  ti» 
little  district  o(  Daroca  exhibits  the  same  delightM 
spectacle  of  general  happiness,  is  the  midst  of  I'M 
gloom  of  the  surrounding  proviuccs,§ 

Tbe population  ofSpain  isonly  6?  toamile:  wbo^' 
as  in  France  it  is  ld7>  and  in  Holland,  272.  Itiseaigr" 
to  perceive,  from  the  small  numbers  of  the  people, 
joined  to  their  excessive  poverty,  wb;it  an  iuvinciUt 
obstacle  the  nature  of  tbe  government  and  the  pdri>  r 
leges  of  the  higher  orders  have  opposed  to  the  multi"  , 
plication  of  the  people. 

The  same  causes  which  have  desolated  the  fitUf 
of  Spain,  have  produced  the  same  effects  upon  tfc< 
people  of  Portugal. II  In  the  rich  and  fertile  prorince 
of^/ra/^yo,  the  privileges  belonging  to  tbe  HockH  of  Uw 
nobles,  equal  those  of  the  mestain  Spain,  aud  are  at* 
tended  witli  the  same  ruinous  effecls.^f  The  saffl* 
evils,  arising  from  tbe  enormous  size  of  estates,  »ai 
the  prevalence  of  entails,  have  been  experienced  ;*•  w 

•  FwliM,  80  t  Swinburne,  i.  876,  J    PiiJicr.  «J. 

$  LBbortlu.  II  Link'*  Portnff*),  100. 
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tliemselves,  vast  numbers  are  maiotaiDed  in  romfort 
and  affluence.  Like  every  other  country,  the  S[wnisb 
peninsula  demonstrates,  that  the  suffering  which  prv- 
vails  is  not  owing  to  any  neceenary  operation  of  liif 
principle  of  increase  ;  but  to  those  causes  which  |m> 
vent  t)ie  growth  of  those  habits  of  industry,  and  tbi) 
acquisition  of  comfort,  which  provides  at  once  fotUt 
expansion  and  control. 

X. — Germany. 
Throughout  the  wide  extent  of  the  GebmaS  SI»> 

PlBE  the  condition  of  the  people  is  as  various  u  th 
aspect  and  capabilities  of  the  country.  All  tbe  vari«- 
ties  of  political  circumstances  are  there  to  be  found  a 
close  proximity;  and  the  traveller  has  the  meant  of 
comparing  during  a  single  day's  journey  the  oppooto 
effects  of  freedom  and  oppressioD  upon  mftnkiiid. 

Throughout  the  provinces  of  Upper  atid  Jj>irer 
Austria  the  circumstances  of  the  jieopk-  are  easy  sod 
comfortable.*  Everything  wears  a  favourable  aspect: 
the  farmers'  houses,  their  dress,  their  implemeols  of 
agriculture,  exhibit  a  striking  contrast  to  those  iu  tbc 
adjoining  provinces.t  The  banks  of  the  Danube  srr 
thickly  studded  with  excellent  villages  and  cultafits* 
there  are  no  marks  of  that  painful  contrast  between 
wealth  and  poverty  which  Bohemia  or  HttofUT 
exhibit :  the  inhabitants  all  enjoy  that  happy  n»di»- 
crity  which  is  the  result  of  a  gentle  administnUioB-! 
In  many  places  the  peasants  dwell  in  subetaotiil 
stone  houses,  and  eat  meat  every  day  :§  their  oUJr. 
horses,  and  labourers  are  all  in  excellent  ronditioo; 

■  ReUbcck,  i.  S05.     I'ursuiui]  iibscrratioo. 

t  Austria  M  it  U,  p.  78-     Hl^i■bcck,  i.  SOS.    tlM.U-TI.     f  tIL 
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in  few  places  in  the  world  is  there  a  greater  diffusion 

of  physical  enjo3rments.* 

The  comfortable  condition  of  the  Austrian  people 
is  owing  partly  to  the  lenity  of  the  government,  which 
ias  always  ruled  with  a  gentle  sway  in  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  monarchy,  and  partly  to  the  pecu- 
b'ar  constitution  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  land  is 
leld.  The  land  is  all  held  hy  the  peasants  infetis  or 
)erpetual  leases,  for  payment  of  a  certain  fixed  annual 
ent.  Thus  the  whole  cultivators  are  in  reality  pro^ 
wietors,  and  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  their  own 
odustry.t  The  rental  or  feu-duty  paid  to  the  supe- 
iors  amounts  to  about  L.  5,000,000  Sterling ;  but 
nough  remains  to  leave  the  peasants  in  affluence.  X 
Sducation  is  universal,  there  being  1151  schools  in 
Austria,  and  the  proportion  of  those  attending  them 
0  the  actual  population  1  in  15,  and  every  person  can 
ead  and  write,  but  few  of  them  possess  information  of 
iny  real  value.§  The  population  of  the  two  provinces 
Fas,  in  1808,  1,708,000  souls ;  and  the  inhabitants 
lowly  on  the  increase,  the  proportion  of  marriages 
leing  as  1  to  11 7. II  The  general  enjoyment  of  landed 
property  has  not  been  found  to  produce  any  tendency 
owards  a  redundant  population ;  habits  of  comfort  and 
L  high  standard  of  living  being  universally  diffused.^ 

In  Stybia,  Carinthia,  the  Tybol,  and  Saltz* 

«  Bci8beck,iL71. 

t  Maodonald's  Account  of  Austria,  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia. 
t  Reisbedc,  iL  71. 

^  Macdonald,  n>id.  and  Moreau's  Stat,  de  la  Orande  Bretagne,  iL 
34. 
I  Baymond  and  Roth.  Stat,  de  La  filonarchie  Autrichianne,  174«<- 

77. 

t  Reiabeek,  iL  71. 
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XURQ,  the  aspect  of  the  population  is  equallf  i 
able.  Cultivation  on  the  lower  hills  is  often  ctnM 
to  the  summits;  while  in  the  higher  mounlains,  ihc 
white  cottages,  surround ctl  by  verdant  lawns,  tod 
shaven  with  the  utmost  care,  present  the  mtwt  ih 
lightful  spectacle.  •  Though  inferior  to  Ilungiiv  ii 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  these  mountain  districU  am 
incomparftbly  superior  to  it  in  indtislry  and  popula- 
tion.! The  people  long  ago  threw  off  the  feudal  ynire, 
end  the  liberty  of  these  provinces  has  licen  practically 
established  for  many  centuries.  Property  iscr/nw*- 
ly  subdivided,  and  :n  many  places  is  portiuucd  amoof 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  in  the  same  way  uin 
the  Swiss  parishes.^  In  Saltzburg  and  most  ports  af 
the  Tyrol  every  pca.sant  holdn  his  houee,  garden,  ud 
little  domain  in  prujierty  ;  there  is  no  occaftion  to  in- 
quire whether  he  depends  upon  a  landlord  ;  therlnii- 
liness,  comfort,  and  industry  which  prevail,  ppeak  ■ 
language  not  to  be  niisunder&tood.j  "  The  Saltjtburg 
peasants,"  says  Rcisbeck,  "  eat  meat  every  day;  awl 
they  have  abundance  of  good  beer,  bread,  and  brandf : 
their  expensive  mode  of  life  would  perhaps  redm 
tbem  to  poverty,  were  it  not  counterbalanced  by  td- 
mirable  prudence  and  economy.  ||  Taxes  till  <^  Isle 
years  have  been  very  inconsiderable.  In  Tyrol  tbey 
are  imposed  by  the  States*CieDeral,  which  liare  alvifi 
been  animated  by  an  unconquerable  spirit  of  freedooi, 
which  the  govemmeDt,  from  tbe  strength  of  the 
country,  and  the  military  spirit  of  its  inhabitants, 
have  thought  it  prudent  to  make  no  attempt  to  ex- 

■  Hei«b«ck,  ii.  77.    Penonal  obMmtioD.  f  R«hbMk,  fL  Tt. 

t  Ibid.  ii.  79.    f  ibid.-L  lit.    II  Ibid,  ud  r 
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tinguish/'*  "  When  you  see  the  farmers,"  says  Reis- 
beck,  **  in  these  mountainous  regions  force  nourish- 
ment from  bare  rocks,  and  reflect  on  the  delightful 
jdains  of  Hungary  which  lie  desolate,  the  value  of  li- 
berty and  property  strikes  you  in  full  force."t  These 
countries,  with  Austria,  Upper  and  Lower,  are  not 
half  so  large  as  Hungary;  but  they  yield  a  much 
greater  revenue :  and  there  is  throughout  an  appear- 
ance of  easy  circumstances,  which  present  the  most 
agreeable  spectacle  to  the  eyes  of  the  traveller.]: 

In  Bohemia  and  Moravia  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
^  is  totally  different.  They  have  no  artificial  wants, 
and  hardly  any  idea  of  comfort :  they  even  deem  it 
strange  that  they  should  be  thought  to  stand  in  need  of 
any  thing,  j  Their  mode  of  life  js  as  wretched  as  can 
well  be  imagined ;  their  hovels  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion ;||  their  food  composed  of  the  coarsest  species  of 
grain,^  without  any  intermixture  of  animal  food. 
The  feudal  system  here  exists  in  all  its  rigour ;  sla- 
very is  universal ;  the  peasantry  have  no  property  of 
their  own ;  nothing  can  alter  their  situation  at  the 
end  of  a  year  from  what  it  was  at  its  commence- 
ment.** Every  peasant  has  a  piece  of  ground  on 
which  he  is  allowed  to  work  for  the  use  of  his  family, 
so  that  the  necessaries  of  life  are  not  awanting ;  but 
it  is  only  on  certain  days  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  devote 
himself  to  it,  and  he  has  no  means  of  acquiring  a 
stock,  or  bettering  his  condition.! f  Education  is  uni- 
versal ;  the  proportion  of  those  attending  the  school^ 

•  Reisbeck,  L  146.  +  Ibid,  il  79. 

X  Personal  observation,  and  Raymond  and  Roth.  p.  196— >199. 
i  Rebbeck,  U.  137.  ||  Marshall,  iii.  310.  t  Ibid. 

••  Reisbeck.  ii.  135.  rf  Mkrshall,  ilL  310. 
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being  1  in  13  of  the  whole  population,*  but  of  i 
value  is  the  mere  power  to  read  if  the  i>easaiit  has  no 
money  to  purchase  books,  and  if  he  bad  iieviT  h«ai 
of  any  work  except  those  which  bis  priv«t  put*  into 
his  hand  ?  To  perceive  either  the  blessings  or  tlie 
dangers  of  education,  we  must  examine  its  effects 
when  coexisting  with  general  liberty  and  a  fne-pnm: 
not  when  given  as  an  useless  faculty  to  a  body  of  Im- 
dal  slaves  in  a  despotic  monarchy. 

In  Hungary  the  situation  of  the  labouring  disN* 
is  hardly  superior.  By  Nature  it  is  the  finest  part  of 
the  emperor's  dominions :  an  extensive  and  fertile 
plain,  watered  by  numerous  navigable  rivem,  and 
warmed  by  a  genial  and  temperate  sun,  offers  Uu 
most  favourable  elements  for  a  flourishing  agricul- 
ture. But  its  people  are  poor  and  indolent ;  six  or 
seven  families  frequently  dwell  under  the  same  roof; 
and  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  rude  in  the  extreiiM>t 
The  finest  lands,  capable  of  producing  tiO  or  100  f<dd, 
lie  desert,  and  rich  plains,  which  might  vie  with  hoia- 
hardy  in  agricultural  wealth,  have  sometimcfl  not  a  sin* 
gle  inhabitaut.|  The  country  seems  literally  buried  un- 
der the  magnitude  of  its  agricultural  riches  ;  half  the 
land  under  the  plough  is  constantly  fallow  ;  simI  the 
peasants  excuse  their  bad  management  by  the  want  of 
a  market  for  the  productions  of  the  eartfa.f  Its  towm, 
though  numerous  and  elegant  beyond  what  couM  pos- 
sibly be  anticipated  in  so  remote  a  couotry,||  are 
wholly  insufficient  to  absorb  the  redundant  prodsee 
of  the  soil :  and  exportation  it  impoasible  in  conse- 
quence of  the  physical  and  political  difficulty  of  nan* 

'  MoriMU,  iL  334.    t  Reubeck,  ii,  A6.  t  Ibid.  ii.  Sl-ff. 

4  ReUlMck, ii. 56.     |  Clarke'aTnveb,  viiLSTS.  Walih,p. 
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gating  the  Danube  on  the  one  side,  and  the  narrow 
spirit  of  the  Austrian  government,  which,  from  the 
jealousy  of  its  subjects  in  Austria  proper,  has  loaded 
it  with  endless  restrictions  on  the  other.* 

The  people  are  not  slaves ;  as  in  Poland  and  Bo- 
hemia, nor  feuars,  as  in  Austria ;  they  are  tenants  at 
mil,  without  leases  or  any  permanent  interest  in  the 
soil,  liable  to  be  turned  away  upon  the  slightest  cause 
ci  complaint.t  Hence  their  sole  object  is  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  present  wants  ;  they  marry  early,  and 
have  numerous  families  ;^  but,  being  destitute  of  com- 
£(»1  or  foresight,  they  drown  their  cares  in  wine,  and 
frequently  become  pale  and  emaciated  at  thirty  years 
of  age.§  Property  and  habits  of  comfort  are  unknown 
in  the  country,  where  no  stimulus  to  industry  is  to  be 
found,  and  where  the  indigence  of  the  cultivators  fur- 
nishes the  most  painful  contrast  to  the  luxury  and 
splendour  of  the  nobles  ;||  but  it  is  gradually  extend- 
ing in  the  cities,  whether  the  tenantry  have  the  power 
of  removing,  and  which  in  some  places  exhibit  as 
much  comfort  and  elegance  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  plain 
of  Yorkshire.^ 

In  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country,  however,  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  European  civilisation,  a  race  of 
men  has  sprung  up,  whose  situation  and  character 
afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the  general  depression 
which  prevails  among  the  peasantry.  On  the  fron- 
tiers of  Transylvania  a  species  of  military  colony  of. 
free  peasants  has  been  established,  under  the  name  of 
Saxons,  to  guard  the  passes  against  the  dreaded  in« 
cursions  of  the  Turks.*'*     Extraordinary  privileges 

*  Rebbeck,  ii  23.    t  Ibid.  iL  31.        i  Ibid.  iL  56.     §  Ibid.  iL  23. 
|]  Reisbeck,  ii.  65.    Y  Clarke.  viiL  276*294.  Walsh.    **  Walsh,  287. 
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have  been  granted  to  these  military  settlers.  Tlitj 
hold  their  lanih  hi  freehold,  entirely  free  from  all  feu- 
dal services  or  burdenn ;  they  have  a  lUtle  Parliamnit 
of  their  own,  which  settles  all  tlit-  burdens  ti>  be  im- 
posed on  the  colony ;  and  they  enjoy  on  the  frootia' 
between  Turkish  despotism  and  Amtnan  power,  >U 
the  privileges  of  Britl-sh  hbcrty,*  The  iin[>ortuict<f 
preserving  this  valuable  body  of  men,  iu  their  daft- 
gerous  post,  has  rendered  the  government  singuhtrlf 
careful  of  respecting  their  privileges.f  The  cow*- 
quence  of  this  political  anomaly  in  the  llangariin 
Btatt-'s  lias  been  in  the  highest  degree  intvrestingk 
Scarcely  has  the  traveller  descended  from  the  nMmfr 
tic  and  woody  defiles  which  sejKirate  TransylvMUt 
from  the  Turkish  provinces,  when  the  setUemeiitxaf 
these  little  freeholders  attract  his  attention  ;  the  oon- 
fort  and  opulence  wliich  they  cxliihit  i.tTiivil  n  pltniiinf 
contrast  to  the  desolation  of  the  eastern  states ;  the 
substantial  dress,  neat  dwellings,  and  independent  ail 
of  the  military  colonists,  alTord  the  clearest  indicsticHM 
of  their  prosperous  condition.}  As  he  cootinues  hii 
journey,  the  same  agreeable  appearances  continue 
wherever  the  Saxon  freeholders  have  been  establiih- 
ed.  In  the  midst  of  the  indolence  and  poverty  whidi 
prevails  on  the  great  estates  which  surround  tbem, 
they  exhibit  the  same  marks  of  industry,  comfort,  mbA 
happiness ;  and  it  is  with  regret  that  he  at  leogtli 
leaves  their  cheerful  abodes  for  the  mingled  hordi 
and  palaces  of  the  Hungarian  plains.^ 

In  Prussia,  the  condition  of  the  labouring  claaset 
has  long  been  singularly  prosperous,  Dotwithstand^ 

•  Walib,  p.  SST— £89.  t  [bid.  p.  8M. 

}  Walah.  §  Clwke,  riii.  p.  887.    VaUi,  p.  im,  MA, 
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ing  the  despotic  nature  of  the  government.  The 
fanners  are  remarkable  for  the  comfort  in  which  they 
live  }  their  dress,  their  food,  furniture,  and  dwellings 
indicate  a  degree  of  wealth  bordering  on  luxury.  * 
The  peasantry  and  labourers  even  are  well  fed  ;  and 
in  few  countries  are  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
cultivators  more  sedulously  attended  to  by  govern- 
ment, f  Forming  the  strength  of  the  monarchy, 
which  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  numbers  and 
attachment  of  its  military  population,  especial  care 
has  been  taken  in  every  reign  that  they  should  not 
be  impoverished.  |  The  whole  machine  of  govern- 
ment is  calculated  for  the  protection  and  security  of 
the  cultivators ;  their  land-tax,  though  heavy,  §  is 
never  raised  ;||  and  every  possible  regulation  is  en- 
forced, which  is  likely  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  the 
class  from  whom  both  the  armies  are  recruited,  and 
the  treasury  filled.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  manu- 
facturers, whose  interests  have  not,  till  of  late  years, 
been  so  much  attended  to  by  government  till  recent 
times,  do  not  by  any  means  exhibit  the  same  symptoms 
of  prosperity.  **  Education  is  more  sedulously  at- 
tended to  by  Government  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe  :  not  only  are  schools,  under  the  direction 
of  Grovernment,  established  in  every  parish,  but  the 
duty  of  giving  their  children  the  elements  of  education 
is  considered  as  a  legal  obligation  upon  their  parents, 
which  is  enforced  by  the  state  authorities,  and  no  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  population  are  in  constant  at- 
tendance on  the  parish  schools,  being  more  than  Scot- 

•  Reisbeck,  ii-  269.        t  n>id.  %  Moore's  View,  ii.  174—186. 

§  Bfarshall,  iii  286.        ||  Reiabeck,  iL  269. 
t  Reisbeck,  iL  276.      ••  Ibid. 
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land,  where  it  is  1  in  11-*  The  statistical  tables  ei- 
bibit  a  high  degree  of  iDformatiou  ;  do  iess  than  1  in 
7  of  the  whole  population  being  in  atti'ndance  on  tlie 
primary  schools  :f  but  this  only  shows  how  I'xtroiidy 
deceptive  a  test  that  one  fact,  but  a  siugle  ek'tneni  is 
the  producttoii  of  general  iuformation,  in  reality  ii; 
and  how  entirely  incapable  it  is,  without  general  li- 
berty and  a  free  press,  to  iuflueucc,  in  any  raaleriil 
degree,  the  habits  or  character  of  the  {K-uple. 

In  consequence  of  the  protectioo  and  rt^ular  admi* 
nistratioD  of  the  Prussian  government,  both  BgrinU- 
ture  and  population  have  made  extraordinary  adranca 
of  late  years.  The  inhabitants  have  increased  twofidd 
ID  the  last  half  century,^  and  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease will  double  their  present  numbers  in  the  Mtt 
ttcenty-six  years.  ^  Should  this  rate  continue;  il 
will  be  the  nearest  approach  loan  Americai]  rate  of 
increase  which  any  European  state  baa  presented- 1 
There  are  no  symptoms,  however,  of  redundant  iiiiia- 
bers ;  everywhere  is  to  be  seen  an  astonishing  iocrrMe 
of  farms  and  agriculture  ;^  but  do  appearances  d 
distress.  ** 

These  indications  of  prosperity  are  particularly  coo- 
spicuous  in  Silesia,  This  opulent  province  is  foil  of 
flourishing  cities,  numerous  villages,  and  neat  fann- 
house8.ft  Manufactures  have  long  flourished  in  tbt 
province,  and  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  thus  acquiicl 
has  been  laid  out  in  the  purchase  and  improreiiKOl 
of  land,  which  has  diffused  an  uncommon  activity  and 
spirit  of  freedom  among  the  peasantry.  XX     I'Uxl  >* 

•  Moreau,  i.  333.  f  Ibid.  |  Reiibeck,  iL  WB. 

$   Dupio's  Force  Commurciale,  Voi.  i.  36.  ||   Ibid. 

^  Retsbeck,  u.  289.        **  RumcU,  i.        tt  Hanlwll,  U.  M*^  m- 
XX  Manhall,uv  ^9,^10. 
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et  in  farms  to  the  peasantiy,  who  are  all  freemen, 
nd  exhibit  a  most  uncommon  d^ree  of  comfort  and 
pulence.  *  Small  properties,  howerer,  are  extremely 
ammam  over  the  whole  promnce;  and  it  is  to  this  di- 
ection  that  all  the  savings  of  the  middling  and  lower 
auks  are  turned  ;f  and  these  little  estates  are  always 
nhabited  by  a  decent,  indtutrious,  and  com/artable 
people.  X  The  ease  and  prosperous  aspect  of  the  pro- 
vince is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  taxes  are  ex- 
remely  heavy ;  and  it  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the 
practical  mildness  and  r^ularity  of  the  government, 
ind  the  entire  absence  of  all  the  feudal  privileges 
vhich  desolate  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Bohemia.  § 
In  Bavaria  the  appearance  of  the  population  is 
widely  different,  at  least  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  country.  From  the  court  to  the  cottage  indolence  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  country.||  The  peasants  are 
Qominally  tnllains,  but  with  the  enjoyment  of  much 
greater  property  in  land  and  houses  than  in  Bohemia.^ 
Wealth  is  most  unequally  distributed  among  the  tenan- 
try ;  some  of  them  are  extremely  opulent,  and  sur- 
rounded by  others  miserably  indigent.**  Though 
placed  in  the  same  latitude  with  Austria,  they  have 
no  wine,^and  but  few  fruits,  and  are  unacquainted 
with  any  species  of  culture,  but  the  rude  practice 
transmitted  to  them  from  their  forefathers-! f  In  ex- 
tenuation of  their  indolence  in  these  matters,  the  pea- 
sants plead  their  want  of  internal  communication,  and 
the  impossibility  of  exportation,  from  all  their  rivers 
running  into  Austria4t  From  these  causes,  though 
the  soil  is  rich,  and  not  bal£  the  land  is  under  proper 

*  MarahaU,  iii.  275.        f  Ibid.  t  Ibid.      §  Ibid.  272- 

II  Reisbeck,  i.  116.         t  Bfarahall,  iiL  315.        V  Reisbock^u  11%. 
ft  SiMoetzer,  Agric-  de  Bararia,  92.  \\  ^ciuk\»«^>\*  ^^^^« 
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m&nagemeQt,  agi'iculture  is  so  deficieut,  that,  except  in 
favourable  seasons,  it  does  nut  produce  enough  for  iti 
hihiibitaiils.*  The  peopk-  are  dirty,  and  s**.-m  to  en- 
joy few  of  the  comforts  of  life,  though  greatly  mon 
than  ill  Bohemia  ;t  but  the  great  cause  of  the  back- 
word  state  of  the  country  is  the  extreme  igaoroMcr 
which  everywhere  prevails  ;  an  ignorance  so  gitB 
and  univcrsul,  that  it  draws  a  perpetual  night  over  tbe 
rural  iuhabitaiit^.J  The  Catholic  religion,  which  here 
is  to  he  fouud  iu  its  most  bigoted  form,  opposes  anis- 
vincihle  barrier  to  the  progresii  of  useful  knuwWtc 
and  the  parish  priests,  though  iu  reality  as  untutored 
as  the  pendant!!,  have  an  instinctive  aversion  to  cvcfv 
species  of  information.^  T^ucation  is  injudidoutl)' 
laid  on :  the  ecclesiastical  proprietors,  who  are  »■ 
treinely  numerous,  being  entirely  cxeniplcd,  and  Ok 
burdt-n  hiid  on  the  peasantry,  with  little  ren;ard  to  Iht 
means  of  bearing  it.||  The  proportion  of  marritgesit 
as  1  to  93,  and  the  population  1,180,000;  the  peo- 
ple, though  inferior  by  one-half  to  what  they  migtil 
be  under  better  management,  being  under  tbe  indu' 
ence  of  none  of  the  restrictions  provided  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  increase.^ 

*'  One  would  imagine,"  says  Reisbeck,  "  that  tlw 
Erzegebirgeandthe  Thuringian  forests  are  the  bou- 
daries  placed  by  nature  between  light  and  darkocMi 
riches  and  poverty,  freedom  and  slavery.  Probiblf 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  world,  a  stronger  coDtn*^ 

»  Schloelier,  Ifrt.  f  Reut>eck,  L  IIS. 

X  Ruisbeck,!.  IIG.  The  proportionorchildrcn  atMbool  lotlMwkk 
penple  is  1  in  7,  nearly  iloublu  that  or  Scotlkod  :  uioUiar  pnwf  uf  >^ 
delusion  which  (hat  Hingle  laet  ulunc  would  sprcM),  ulivre  frMiM'i**' 
lions  are  awantinit. — Moreau,  i.  333. 

f  Kuiabeck,!.  tie.  I  A.<K.  da  Barmria,  Edia.  Eocylop. ' 

1  Reiabcck,ii.  181. 
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cannot  be  found  than  between  Sojromff  and  Saturia^ 
and  yet  nature  has  done  more  for  the  latter  than  the 
former.***  Everything  demonstrates  that  the  Saxon 
farmer  is  a  freeman :  animated  countenances,  better 
figures,  and  universal  cleanliness,  are  the  agreeable 
features  which  strike  a  traFeller  on  his  first  entrance 
into  the  country,  f  The  population  is  Tery  great, 
amounting  prior  to  the  late  partition  to  1,900,000  4 
whereas  Bavaria,  though  far  richer  by  nature,  had 
not  much  more  than  half  that  number  :  but  yet  the 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants  was  imfimitelg  greater  in 
the  former  country  than  the  latter.f  All  these  ad* 
vantages  Saxony  owes  to  the  free  spirit  of  ber  constitu- 
tion, and  the  admirable  education  of  her  peofrie.  The 
power  of  the  elector  is  more  limited  than  any  other 
prince  in  Grermany.  The  Saxon  people  have  bad 
spirit  enough  to  preserve  that  free  constitution  which 
they  transmitted  to  their  English  descendants ;  and 
many  striking  points  of  resemblance  may  still  be  tra- 
ced both  between  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the 
two  countries.  II  The  court  cannot  make  the  smallest 
law  without  the  consent  of  the  States-General ;  and 
they  not  only  grant  subsidies,  but  extend  their  atten- 
tion  to  other  branches  of  government.^  Education  is 
universal ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  smallest  villages  in 
the  mountains,  apparently  shut  out  from  the  world, 
are  better  informed,  and  more  polished  than  the  citi* 
sens  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  south  of  Germany.^ 
Though  often  poor,  they  are  always  frugal,  cheerful, 
and  cleanly,  and  abject  distress  is  hardly  ever  to  be 
■een.ft 

*  Beisbeck,  iL  187.     f  n>id.  16i.    %  Ibid.  177.    $  RusseU,!.  p.  172. 
I  lU'iUMck,  u.  173-4.        t  Ibid.  174-5.       ^  Ibid.  192«     W  Ibvd. 


Tlie  vast  and  varied  picture  of  Gennanf  [ 
the  most  interesting  subject  for  reflection.  In  itahip- 
piness,  equally  as  its  misery,  in  its  bright  anmacbH 
its  dark  shades,  it  illustrates  the  iDfluence  of  GoVEES- 
MENT  upon  the  situation  nnd  prosjiects  of  mankind. 
In  some  districts  it  exhibits  poverty  and  suffering  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  abundance  of  natural  riche; 
in  others  plenty  and  prosperity  under  natural  disad- 
vantages  ;  indigence  is  seen  pervading  a  scanty,  and 
comfort  a  numerous  population.  The  only  clue  lo 
these  varied  appearances  is  the  political  conditio*  <if 
the  people,  and  they  leave  on  the  mind  an  iaddibi( 
impression,  how  little  public  happiness  is  depcnddit 
on  the  gifts  of  nature,  or  the  stage  of  social  adrann- 
meiit,  and  how  much  on  the  habits  which  gwvcrcnicnl 
has  diffused,  the  desires  which  propert)-  has  nwakro- 
ed,  and  the  intelligence  which  education  \\as  calW 
forth. 

XI. — Ireland. 

Ireland  exhibits,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  [^ 
nomenon  that  is  to  be  met  with  at  this  time  in  tbe 
whole  civilized  world  ;  and  it  has  accordingly  anUA 
more  attention,  though  hitherto  with  rery  little  good 
effect,  than  any  other  country  in  Europe.  For  the 
last  fifteen  years,  at  least  one-half  of  the  time  of  eroT 
Session  of  Parliament  haa  been  entirely  engroM^ 
with  Irish  affairs ;  and  the  greatest  talent  in  Grot 
Britain  has  been  devoted  to  its  consideraUon.  Not- 
withstanding all  tbis,  however,  all  the  evils  of  ■  it- 
dundant  population  and  general  destitution  contioiie 
there'  unabated ;  all  the  principal  towns  in  Great  Bri* 
tain  are  overwhelmed  with  an  inundation  of  Iriab 


oor;  and  at  length  decisire  evideoee  has  been  ob- 
^ed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  eTils  have  gone 
3  Ireland,  by  the  evidence  addooed  by  the  Poor  Law 
'^mmissioners,  who  so  minutely  and  laboriously  in- 
estigated  the  condition  of  the  pocH:  in  that  country ; 
ho  have  not  only  collected  an  unparalleled  mass  of 
ddence  as  to  the  enormous  amount  of  destitution 
bich  prevails,  but  ascertained  that  there  are  above 
70  millions  of  persons  in  that  country  who  are  in 
ch  a  state  of  poverty,  as  generally  to  stand  in  need 

parochial  assistance.  * 

It  certainly  appears  at  first  sight  a  most  extraor- 
nary  circumstance,  that  so  much,  it  may  be  said,  such 
iparalleled  destitution  should  exist*  iu  a  country 
bich  is  not  only  under  the  direction  of  a  Christian 
^vemment,  but  which  has  long  formed  part  of  the 
iminions  of  Great  Britain — ^the  institutions  of  which 
tve  carried  human  prosperity  and  elevation  elsewhere 

the  highest  pitch  ;  and  for  above  forty  years  has 
^n  actually  incorporated  with  the  realm  which,  by 
liversal  consent,  stands  at  the  head  of  European  ci- 
lisation.  The  violence  of  party  spirit,  which  has 
ng  distracted  that  unhappy  island,  has  rendered  it 
matter  of  unusual  difficulty  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
ther  in  regard  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  itn  in- 
ibitants,  or  the  causes  to  which  their  nixtferingn  hav^ 
ien  owing.  The  magnitude  and  importanca  of  lh«t 
ibject  could  not  be  adequately  discuiHied  In  Umt  than 
veral  volumes.  All  that  can  be  aitemiHml  in  thiM 
ace  is,  to  point  out  the  actual  cmtdllUm  of  i\m  g^rmi 
Uk  of  the  Irish  populatkm,  aiid  U^  ^%ph\n  \n  i^Un\iU 

the  cauiiet  to  wUyU  \i  mmnu  U$  \m  ipwUiK- 
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It  is  uuliappily  (superfluous  to  refer  to  aallKirilf 
for  proof  of  the  great  destitution  which  prerniU  alibi 
in  the  urban  and  rural  population  of  Ireland.  Ewjy 
traveller  who  has  visited  that  country  cau  bar 
witness  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  indigence  which 
prevails.  Notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  muni- 
(icencu  of  the  British  Government  to  the  poor  in 
Dultlin,  and  the  grant  of  budis  from  the  Kxclie^ntfi 
annually,  to  the  extent  of  no  lew  than  L.  175^ 
a-year;*  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  etfuris  of  tlw 
beneficence  of  individuals  in  that  great  city,  the 
people  are  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  misery  from  tbt 
absence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  landholders,  ftm 
the  redundance  of  population,  and  the  want  of  uy 
legal  relief,  that  the  Mendicity  Society  have  ben 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  extraordinary,  and  perhafi 
unexampled  expedient,  of  marching  an  array  of  ihm 
or  four  thons.nnd  bL'^'gnrs  through  the  sirtvis  uf  Dult- 
lin, in  order  to  awaken,  by  their  hideous  exhibitton. 
the  sympathy  of  the  benevolent.  The  habitual  misery 
of  the  poor  is  just  as  great  in  Cork,  Limerick,  Lon* 
donderry,  and  all  the  other  great  cities  of  the  kingdom  > 
and  their  sufferings  in  crowded  alleys  of  these  dtia 

*  Gnnted  by  British  ParUunent  to  Protestant  ScliooU 

in  Dublin,  -  .  -  L.38,W1 

Foundling  Hospital,             *            .             .  SifiOt 

House  of  Industry',               •            .             .  atfiU 

Fever  Hospital,       ■           .           .           .  lt,000 

Dublin  Police,         ....  M^ 

Lf>ck  Hospital,         ....  g^ 

Dublin  Society,      ....  ^^ 

Lanatic  Aaylum,     ....  jflOB 

Society  for  Education  of  Poor,      -           .  i^3$ 

Pwl.  Report,  ISia,  and  SuppL  to  EDcyclopwliB  Brit  r.  108. 
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ring  the  great  contagious  fevers  of  1817  and  1827, 
the  latter  of  which  occasions,  sixty  thousand  fever 
tients  passed  through  the  Fever  Hospital  of  Dublin 
)De,  are  such  as  would  exceed  belief,  if  not  ascer- 
ned  by  unquestionable  and  Parliamentary  autho- 

The  condition  of  the  people  over  the  greater  part  of 
;land  is  equally  bad  ;  and,  in  fact,  this  frightful  accu* 
ilation  of  abject  poverty  in  the  great  towns,  is  the 
tult  chiefly  of  the  total  absence  either  of  any  means 
comfortable  subsistence,  or  relief  from  destitution, 
the  country.  The  population  of  the  island  amounts 
present  to  about  eight  millions  of  souls ;  and  aU 
)ugh  this  number  is  not  one-third  of  what  might 
comfortably  maintained  in  the  country,  if  industry 
Qerally  prevailed,  and  cultivation  was  carried  on  in 
improved  manner,  yet  it  is  greatly  more  than, 
der  existing  circumstances,  can  earn  a  livelihood. 
i  only  are  the  wages  of  labour  in  general  miserable, 
ounting  often  to  not  more  than  one-half  of  that 
ich  a  similar  class  of  workmen  obtain  in  Great 
itain ;  but  during  the  whole  winter  months,  no 
ployment  whatever  is  to  be  had ;  and  the  peasantry 
isist  entirely  upon  the  little  patches  of  potato  land 
ich  are  attached  to  their  dwellings.  When  spring 
ims,  the  head  of  the  family  plants  his  potatoes ; 
[  in  vast  numbers  of  cases  locks  up  his  house,  and 
^es  home  in  quest  of  employment  in  the  neighbour- 
island  ;  while  his  wife  takes  the  tea-kettle,  often 
only  article  of  furniture,  in  her  hand,  and,  followed 
a  train  of  young  childreii  clothed  in  tatters,  earns 
recarious  subsistence,  till  the  potato  crop  is  ready 

•  Report  on  the  Fever  of  IS27. 
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fur  lifting,  l>y  soliciting  alm-s  on  the  highways,  or 
partaking  in  the  never-failing  charity  of  the  cottage* 
of  the  farmers  and  of  the  poor.  • 

In  175-t,  Ireland  was  foiiijiutetl  to  coutain  i^7iJS3i 
souls  ;  iQ  1791.  4,306,612  ;  nnd  in  1&40.  its  inhabi- 
taiits  are  tcrtainly  not  less  than  8,500,000.  f  Thw, 
in  less  than  ninety  years,  its  inhabitants  have  innvsKd 
Jbur/bid;  a  rate  of  increase  for  so  long  a  ptTioiI  pro- 
bably uiiexani]>led  in  an  old  etatv  in  any  previoiuap 
of  the  world.  At  present,  its  rural  population  hhf 
far  the  densest  In  any  country  in  existence:  it  iiMt 
remarkable  for  the  number  or  magnitude  of  iUi  gnu 
towns ;  and  yet  its  inhabitants  are  more  numeroo*  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  surface  than  even  KngUad. 
Italy,  Flanders,  P'rance,  or  Holland  ;  liesprinlcled  is 
they  are  with  tlie  largest  and  mant  opulent  cJtiei  and 
manufacturing  establishments  iu  Christendom.t  'Hiif 
unparalleled  mngnitude  of  poptdaliou.  with  it«  rapid 
increase,  becomes  the  more  surprising,  when  it  it  re- 
collected that  Ireland  has,  with  the  exception  of  III 
linen  fabrics  in  the  north,  no  important  inauiifartuw; 
that  its  exports,  as  compared  with  those  of  any  otbtr 
part  of  the  British  empire,  are  inconsiderable  ;j  tloi 
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Dublin  and  Cork  are  iis  onLj  large  commercial  tt}wn.s 
that  its  agricaltnre  is  in  so  faockward  a  atate^  that^  ac- 
cording to  the  best  antiiCMrilics^  it  womid  r^spnre  an  ex- 
peoditure  of  L.  120,000,000,  to  briM^  its  cnltiTatmn 
up  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  oe^iibQimzi^  ^:said  of 
Great  Britain  ;^  and  that  the  arerage  rent  of  iu  sur- 
face is  only  17s.  an  Englkh  acre,  f 

These  extraordinaiy  statiatical  facts  and  apparent 
contradictions  hare  forcibly  arrested  the  attention^  as 
well  they  might,  c^  all  thinldi^  men  in  Great  Britain; 
and  the  evil  has  been  forced  on  the  coiidideration  even 
of  the  niost  heedless,  by  the  prodlgiciis  inflox  of  the 
Irish  poor  into  the  neigfabooring  island ;  an  immigra- 
ion  so  great,  that,  as  already  noticed,  it  amounted 
between  1801  and  1821  to  a  million  of  s<ml8 ;  and 
ince  that  time,  has  probaUy  increased  to  a  still  greater 
lumber.  ^  Various,  accordingly,  have  been  the  ex- 
planations put  forth  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon ; 
nd  unhappily  a  subject  worthy  of  the  calmest  and 
30St  deliberate  omsideration  of  superior  minds,  has 
ecome  the  topic  on  which  party  violence  and  factious 
mbition  have  fastened  with  intense  avidity,  until  it 
IBS  become  well  nigh  impossible  to  extricate  the  truth 
lUt  of  the  conflicting  mass  of  contradictory  state- 
nents. 

Irish  Kxports.  Exports  from  Great 

Official  value.  Britain.   Official  value. 

Irish  Exports,  17S4,      L.  4  665,162  L.  20,390,180 

1804,           4,770,388  26,462,117 

1821.           7,782,875  43,332,236 

1825.            9,234,2 10  45, 1 1 7,336 
-Porter's  Pari.  Tables,  vi.  175,  and  I  177. 

•  Founf^s  Ireland,  ii.  9;   WakeBeld,  i.  585,     t  Wakefiel<l,  i.  305. 
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Englisli  oppression,  Orange  intolerance,  wdesiajli* 
cal  tyranny,  have  bt'en  fiercely  denounced  by  theme 
party  as  the  causes  of  this  unparalleled  deiisily  anild^ 
titution  of  the  people  ;  Irish  recklessness,  saviif^  Ti*> 
Iciice,  Roman  Catholic  superstition, as  loudl)'r^«ji^ 
ed  by  the  other,  as  the  real  causes  of  the  misery  »• 
der  the  load  of  which  not  Ireland  alone,  but  thevboli 
empire,  are  now  so  heavily  burdened.  If  the  prtnd* 
ing  principles  be  well  founded,  the  extraordinary^ 
pearanres  of  the  Irish  population  will  admit  ofaittf 
easy  solution,  without  adopting  the  extreraes  ofeitlNr  j^ 
of  these  conflicting  opinions ;  or  rather  by  kbovin^ 
that,  while  both  parties  have  been  lamentably  !■ 
blamft  ill  their  conduct  towards  this  unhappy  peoph^ 
their  faults  have  consisted  chii'fly  in  metiers  wtifh 
an  they  had  no  bearing  on  {)arty  strife,  hail'  bitbcftt 
met  with  very  little  attention  on  either  side. 

Ireland  is  proved  by  stntislicat  relunts  to  hnresa 
extremely  dense,  she  is  known  to  every  one's  ubwrr*- 
tiou  to  contain  a  most  miserable,  population.  It  tatf 
be  predicated  with  unerring  certainty,  tlierefore,  of  btf" 
inhaliitants,  that  they  have  possessed  in  great  abuod* 
auce  the  means  of  suhsislence,  and  been  kept  in  arti* 
of  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  enjoyment  of  con- 
forts  ;  that  the  spring  of  population  has  fouud  UB^ 
room  for  expansion  from  the  plenty  of  the  nectswri* 
and  its  limitations  been  kept  in  almost  entire  abeyaiK* 
from  the  alisence  of  the  couvenicnces  of  life.  The'ii- 
quiry,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  the  two  |>oints  W1)<* 
has  rendered  food  so  abuudaut  and  cofnfort  no  raff 
iiiuong  them  ? 

'J'be  fertility  of  the  soU,  joined  to  the  introductii* 
of  (lie  potato,   utuyuestianahly    has    been    the 
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cau%  of  the  physical  means  of  the  expanaion  atfbrded 
(0  the  priaciple  of  population.     Had  it  no(  been  rbr 
the  bdUty  of  multipljring  food  which  these  drczuD* 
stances  afforded,  the  disposition  to  increase,  ariani^ 
rom  the  general  destitution  which  prevailed,  inigDC 
laye  been  as  great  as  they  are  now,  but  the  numbervt 
( the  people  would  not  have  reached  a  third  of  their 
iresent  axnoant.     Population,  how  much  disposed  to 
TesSy  from    the  general   low   standard   of  comfort 
nH>Dg  the  poor,  on  the  limits  of  subsistence,  wonid 
till  have  been  restrained  within  narrower  haaaa^ 
rom  the  impossibility  of  rearing  a   fiunilr  :   sm 
be  inhabitants  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  like  duve   At 
Pnrkey,  Persia,  or  Borbary,  would  have  esliibi  tins 
he  well  known  combination  of  extreme  penur7.  r-u^ 
XHnparatively  small  and  possibly  dedinine  anmrji^r^. 
But  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  voht  ^jctem   •-  :• 
^ble  ground,  much  greater  in  pmporti/A  *i>    :^ 
vhole  surface  than  either  that  of  Rngfatwi   ^  <y^r. 
I^d,*  afforded  the  means,  if  a  toiesuiie  uszn^  r  ^^ 
cnrity  was  enjoyed  by  the  enltivatna.  yi  i^ui.Ofi  i^ 
to  a  very  great  extent  the  means   -a   -^^m^^^.- 
^hile  the  potato,  which  thrives  adminrmv.  ^^,    ^^ 
fe  its  rude  and  imperfect  agricalciii^L  at  -^jdzi^  r  j^-r 
^productive  powers  of  the  soiL  i^     >riC. ^ 
times  as  much  solid  nourishment  :r  jm  ii.  ar^  ^     .. 
^  obtained  from  wheaten  rr»^  *     7^ 
^Great  Britain,  thoo^  miseraiMv  ^u^^ 
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the  most  important  dutk'sonegislatioii,  was  yet  nuffi- 
ciciitly  powerful  Hud  just  to  give  tlie  cultivator  at  kwl 
security  for  enjoying  the  rude  produce  of  his  bauds ; 
and  that  they  ha\'e  enjoyed  that  protection  their  prodi- 
.  gious  increase  affords  decisive  evidence.  Thus  the  Irish 
people  i)os9esscdextraordit)nryfacilttic!4  fur  the  mtilti- 
plicatiQn  of  suhsistencc  ;  and  it  might  be  conseijuent- 
ly  concluded,  that,  if  the  linutatious  tu  increase  aris- 
ing  from  the  general  spread  of  artificial  waiita  had 
not  made  any  considerable  progres.^  among  them,  < 
numerous  population,  with  a  low  standard  of  comfort, 
would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  the  result. 

But  more  was  requisite  to  produce  the  prodigioM 
redundance  and  almost  boundless  increase  of  the  JrUi 
agricultural  population  ;  and  when  the  caiu*3  wbidi 
brought  about  these  habits  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, they  not  only  prove  that  Irehiui  is  no  cxceptJMi 
to  the  general  principles  already  ilhistrated,  but  af- 
fords the  strongest  possible  confirmation  of  them. 

1.  Without  doubt  the  first  circumstance  whtrli 
contributed  to  produce  the  low  standard  of  comfort, 
and  unbounded  disposition  to  increase  in  the  Iriiili 
poor,  was  tbeir  subjugation  by  a  foreign  nation,  wbo 
did  not  make  their  island  the  teat  of  government.  TTw 
example  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  is  i  de- 
cisive proof,  that  such  a  conquest,  if  effected,  of  w 
considerable  a  country  as  to  occupy  the  first  care,  sad 
to  become  wound  up  with  the  highest  interests  ofthe 
victor,  is  not  only  nowise  inconsistt'iit  with  subM- 
quent  prosperity,  but  may  become  a  principal  element 
in  its  fonuation.  *  But  the  case  is  widely  diflerent 
u'hei)  the  conquest  is  effected  by  a  country  which  go- 

'  Sec  \V\«ovi»Tf.uio^,\\.  W,7B. 
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verns  its  acquisition  as  a  province.    There  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  not  forming  the  chief  object  of  government  are 
immediately  felt.     What  Hungary  is  to  Austria,  and 
Poland  to  Russia,  that  Ireland  has  long  been  to  Britain. 
2.  The  very  fact,  however,  of  this  conquest  of  Ire- 
land, and  its  subsequent  retention  without  difficulty 
hy  England,  argues  a  defect  in  vigour  or  durable  re- 
solution in  the  native  Irish  race.    The  proof  of  this  is 
decisive.     Scotland  now  contains  less  than  three  mil- 
boDS  of  inhabitants,  and  Ireland  nearly  nine  ;  and  the 
same  proportion,  with  little  variation,  has  subsisted 
through  the  whole  history  of  both  countries.     Scot- 
land, moreover,  has  5,000,000  of  arable  acres,  and 
12,000,000   of    irreclaimable    waste  ;    Ireland    has 
5,000,000  of  waste,  and  12,000,000  of  arable  acres. 
Nevertheless,  Edward  I.  invaded  Scotland  with  80,000 
men  and  was  in  the  end  defeated,  and  the  inroad  has 
been  renewed  with  alike  force  by  his  successors  at  least 
twenty  different  times,  yet  always  terminated  in  dis- 
asters  and   expulsion   from    the   Scottish    territory. 
Henry  II.  invaded  Ireland  with  1100  men  at  arnis^ 
2000  archers,  and  at  once  subjugated  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  and  though  repeated  attempts  have  since  been 
made  by  the  native  population  to  throw  off*  the  Eng- 
lish yoke,  they  have  never  approached  even  to  success, 
and  never  succeeded  in  collecting  a  force  which  ten 
thousand  English  could  not  with  ease  disperse. 

3.  But  in  these  repeated  though  abortive  attempts 
to  break  off*  the  English  connection,  an  evil  of  the 
very  first  magnitude  was  inflicted  on  Ireland,  by  Eng- 
lish severity,  for  the  consequences  of  which  both 
countries  are  now,  and  have  been  for  a  very  long  pe- 
riod, undergoing  retribution.     This  was  the  immense 
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confiscation  of  land  which  took  place  upon  each  tr- 
voll ;  a  system  of  attainder  carried  through  succnt- 
sive  ages  to  such  an  extent,  particularly  in  the  reipw 
of  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell,  that  nearly  the  whole 
landcil  property  of  the  country  changed  hands.*  Had 
the  new  proprietors  bt-en  soldiers  of  fortune  who  art- 
tied  on  their  acquired  estates,  as  the  Normans  did  in 
England,  or  the  followers  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  effected 
a  similar  transfer  in  Scotland,  the  evil  would  Mmn  hare 
been  obliterated.  But  that  was  not  the  case.  Tbe 
persons  who  got  the  grauls  from  the  Englinh  crown 
were  Engliah  nobles,  or  mercantile  companies,  wbme 
favour  it  wns  their  object  to  propitiate ;  and  they  could 
not  or  would  not  leave  their  posse^iousor  places  ofhuii- 
ness  in  Great  Britain  to  settle  iu  semibarbaroni  wtUs 
on  tlie  other  side  of  the  channel.  They  derolnd 
the  care  of  their  fTTeat  eslalt.«i,  in  consequence,  upon 
stewards  and  tenants,  who  farmed  for  a  certain  fixed 
rent  immense  districts  of  land  in  all  parts  of  the  coon- 
try.  As  these  districts  became  filled  up  with  cottaiB, 
the  collection  of  the  rents  by  themselves  becmme  inr 
possible,  and  they  in  their  turn  devolved  the  IrkBome 
and  sometimes  dangerous  duty  on  inferior  tenants,  who 
again  did  the  same  with  the  districts  which  they  acquir- 
ed. Thence  the  Riirf<i/«tit«tt  and  univerBnloppnessioD  of 
the  actual  cultivators  over  the  country ;  and  to  this 
cause,  more  than  any  other,  the  slow  growth  and  en- 
tire absence  in  roanydistrictsof  artificial  wants  among 
the  peasantry.  To  such  a  length  has  it  been  carried, 
that  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  ten  middlemen  iDterpoe- 
ed  between  the  owner  of  the  soil  and  the  actual  cnl- 
tivntor;  all  of  whom  live,  and  sometimes  make  for- 

•  Aliaoo'a  Europe,  v.  876.    LinKaid,  zi*.  n. 
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tunes  on  the  produoe  of  his  hibour ;  and  the  rent  of 
ordinaiy  potato  ground  to  the  man  who  actually  woriis 
the  land  is  often  from  five  to  eight  guineas  an  acre.* 
4.  The  application  to  Ireland  of  the  English  law, 
which  permits  the  owner  of  the  land,  as  over-lord,  to 
distrain  the  effects  of  all  tenants  and  subtenants  who 
are  brought  upon  the  soil,  has  been  attended  with  little 
injury  to  the  habits  of  the  people  in  any  part  of 
Britain  ;  because  the  practice  of  subletting,  at  least  be- 
yond a  single  subtenant,  has  never  been  generally  esta* 
blished.  But  in  Ireland  it  has  proved  to  the  last  de- 
gree disastrous,  because  that  practice  being,  from  the 
canses  now  mentioned,  almost  universal,  and  a  niim* 
her  of  tenants  generally  interposed  between  the  owner 
of  the  soil  and  the  actual  cultivator,  there  was  no  li* 
mit  to  the  risk  of  the  stock  or  effects  of  a  farmer  be* 
ing  swept  off  by  the  execution  either  of  the  landlord, 
or  any  of  the  numerous  intermediate  landlords,  who 
were  clothed  with  his  rights,  if  there  was  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  any  one  of  the  subordinate  holders  to 
make  good  his  stipulated  rent.  Nothing,  accord- 
ingly, was  more  common  than  for  a  peasant  who 
had  paid  his  rent  to  his  own  landlord,  from  whom 
he  took  the  land,  to  be  distrained  for  some  deficit 
owing  by  some  of  his  superiors  to  the  owner  of 
the  soil.  *  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  necessary 
effect  of  such  a  system,  to  which  the  Irish  landlords 
Imig  clung,  as  to  the  Magna  Charta  of  their  estates. 
It  necessarily  rendered  the  growth  of  agricultural  ca- 
pital or  habits  of  comfort  among  the  peasantry  impos- 
sible, and  chained  them  in  the  most  advanced  stages 

•  Wakefield,  L  S87. 
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of  swiety  to  those  physical  enjoyinenta  alone  of  w-tiich 
tltey  I'ould  not  be  (lejirived  by  hutimii  iiiju«tJcv. 

5.  Freedom,  tlie  most  valuable  bl(.-!i«iug  lliat  can  be 
conferred  u]>oii  civilized  utid  eiiligljtened,  i:^  ihe  gmt* 
ebt  curse  that  cau  be  iufUcted  oii  savage  ami  ignorant 
man  ;  for  it  is  surrendering  him,  wben  unable  tu  di- 
rect tliem,  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  impetuou-s  {»»• 
Bious.  It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  travellrn 
who  have  visited  other  couiitriea  after  ti'RVcmog  Ir- 
land,  that  in  none  of  them,  uot  even  the  mo6t  d&pa- 
tic,  is  misery  so  general  and  poignant  as  in  ihAt  some 
of  woe  :  and  an  iiilelligciit  traveller  has  recently  ob- 
served with  evident  justice,  that  not  only  could  tlie 
Irish  peasant  see  much  .to  envy  in  the  condition  of 
the  serfs  of  Russia,*  but  even  he  would  be  inimenseljr 
benefited  by  an  exchange  with  tbe  convicts  who  toil 
in  (lie  wilds  of  Siberia.f  llnqiiesiionnbly  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  jirior  to  tbeir 

"  '  I  have  no  hcGJtatioD  in  seyiDg  that  the  conOition  of  the  peuantry 
here,  (near  Twer,)  is  far  BUperior  to  the  same  tinn  in  Iretand.  la 
Kusaia  provmons  arc  plentiful,  good,  and  cheap,  while  in  Irehnd  they 
are  scanty,  poor,  and  dear,  the  greater  part  being  exporUsi  froa  ik* 
laCEur  country.  Good  comfortable  log-houfica  are  here  found  in  ettrj 
village,  immense  droves  of  cattle  are  scattered  over  unlimited  pactum, 
and  whole  forests  of  fuel  may  be  had  for  a  trifle.  With  ofdinary  io- 
dustry  and  economy,  tbe  RoGsian  peasant  may  become  rich,  cipcddlf 
those  of  [he  villages  ntuated  between  the  capitals."— Cochrane'*  Tm* 
vcis  in  Siberia,  79. 

"  t  In  Siberia,thegovemm«utconvicta  have  ample  time  to  wnritthM 
lands,  and  reap  abundanci-  of  corn  and  vegetables.  Scarcely  any  (bU- 
grown  muR  can  Ix:  found  who  Ims  not  two  or  three  licraea,  tnd  b< 
inuny  horned  cattle,  employed  during  the  season  in  carr^-ing  the  an, 
for  which  they  are  |Hiid  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  copecs  the  pood,  whick 
yii'liU  during  tlic  lime  employed  u  sum  adequate  for  the  purchaM  nl 
a  piiind  and  a  half  uf  meat  and  throe  of  bread  daily,  in  addition  loth* 
lands  alloUe<l  Io  the  convicts."— Ibid,  i,  190. 
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late  etnancipation,  generally  speaking,  was  infinitely 
preferable.  -  It  is  perhaps  the  worst  eflfect  of  that  well- 
meant  but  most  disastrous  measure,  that  it  will  ap- 
proximate the  condition  and  habits  of  the  Negro  race 
in  those  beautiful  islands  to  that  of  thelrish  peasantry.* 
The  Irish  therefore,  suffered  immensely  by  their  po- 
litical connection  with  and  dependence  on  a  country 
so  infinitely  more  advanced  in  the  career  of  civili- 
sation as  Great  Britain ;  and  no  one  step  in  their 
history  has  been  more  prolific  of  disaster,  than  that 
premature  emancipation  of  their  peasantry  from  the 
bonds  of  predial  servitude  which  has  in  consequence 
taken  place. 

These  are  painful  truths,  and  they  will  be  unpalat- 
able :  but  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race  at  heart,  will  tell  them  openly,  without  any  re- 
gard to  existing  passions  or  prepossessions.  No  one 
can  contemplate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
and  reflect  on  their  disregard  of  human  life,  their  list- 
less and  improvident  habits,  their  total  destitution, 
Frequent  contagious  disorders,  and  woful  penury  when 
seized  with  disease ;  and  above  all,  their  boundless 
habits  of  increase,  without  being  sensible  that  they 
are  in  the  condition  when  Nature  intended  that  they 
should  be  the  property  and  at  once  subject  to  the  con- 
trol, and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  a  master.    Care 

*  Many  grievous  instances  of  cruelty,  doubtless,  occurred  in  the  West 
[ndies  during  the  days  of  slavery ;  but  the  general  condition  of  the 
)eop1e  was  prosperous  in  the  extreme.  Their  cottages,  gardens,  and 
>verlianging  fruit  trees,  exhibited  a  scene  of  rural  felicity  rarely  to  be 
met  with ;  their  fare  and  accommodations  were  superior  to  those  of 
he  English  labourer ;  by  working  trv-o  days  in  the  week,  on  their 
>wn  account,  they  could  often  save  L.  30  a-year;  and  in  two  yean 
uad  a-half  earn  their  own  freedom. — Personal  knowledge. 
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in  sickness,  maintenance  in  old  n^e.  security  from  pe- 
nury, and  hopeless  destitution,  are  the  tint  rvquiBiltf 
of  liuman  felicity  in  such  htagra  of  society.  AlatitfejW 
as  are  tlie  abuses  of  slavery,  tbcy  are  to  tavage  rr**" 
productive  uf  incomparabty  less  suflering  than  the  ***■ 
titution  of  freedom. 

6.  Wlien  slavery  was  abolislu'd,  poor  laws  bcca-^<: 
indispensable  ;  and  yet  nothing  was  dcme  for  thfir  it»-  m- 
blishnient.     In  many  most  important  porticulnr*  ^lie 
Emerald  Isle  has  sulTerod  most  grievoutity  from  wKial 
Arthur  young  justly  calls  "  the  occasional  fit«  of      iir 
wmity  in  the  Irish  Parlia»K-nt."  but  in  none  so  in«*/i 
m  in  the  total  neglect,  or  rather  obstinate  refusal^-  °f 
its  legislature  to  establish  any  compulsory  l^al  prtvi^i- 
siou  for  the  poor.    No  poor  law,  it  m  well  known.  <*!- 
iitted  in  Ireland  till  it  was  fairly  forced  upon  ibciud 
few  yenrsago  by  the  British  Parliament,  much  agiiM    ] 
their  will,  by  the  hurriblc  destituduu  of  tbe  peoph; 
and  the  vast  numbers  in  which,  fruni  the  wont  of  any 
relief  at  home,  tbey  immigrated  into  the  adjoininf 
island  of  Great  Britain.     Now,  the  dissolution  oftix 
monasteries,  and  the  transference  of  the  estates  of  tht 
Church  to  the  Protestant  clergy,  had  occasioni.'d  ji** 
the  same  necessity  for  legal  relief  there  which  wa*w 
strongly  fett  in  the  neighbouring  island,  and  pmdnccd 
at  the  same  time  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  8cu(rb 
Act  1579-  Theexistence  of  thiRimmenseaccuniulalioD 
of  unrelieved  misery  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  yean  in 
Ireland,  has  been  by  far  the  greatent  sin  for  which  d)< 
British  govenunent  has  to  answer;  and  it  is  iid*I<' 
its  effects,  accordiugly.  that  the  cnjpirc  is  now  uni»"rt* 
sally  and  justly  labouring.     The  miiwrnble  wrvtcbt* 
thus  allowed  hy  a  selfish,  hard-hearted  legislature  o( 
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absent  proprietors,  to  linger  on  year  after  year  and 
century  after  century,  did  what  mankind  invariably 
do  in  such  circumstances  ;  they  all  became  the  parents 
of  a  population  not  less  destitute  and  degraded  than 
themselves.  Pauperism,  recklessness,  want  of  fore- 
sight were  thus  perpetuated  in  the  land  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  British  empire  a  perennial  stream  of  des- 
titution and  redundant  numbers  was  opened,  which, 
flowing  incessantly  for  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
has  overspread  all  the  three  kingdoms,  and  brought 
upon  their  inhabitants  that  just  retribution,  which  so 
long  continued  a  neglect  of  human  suffering  could 
not  fail,  under  the  administration  of  a  righteous  Pro- 
vidence, in  the  end  to  induce. 

7.  While  suffering  under  so  many  evils  inflicted  by 
their  siq>eriors  or  foreign  hands,  the  Irish  peasantry 
have  much  to  answer  for,  in  the  almost  incredible  vio- 
lence and  infatuation  which  has  so  often  led  them  to 
drive  capital  and  industry  out  of  their  countr)^  by 
murdering  the  persons  who  introduced  either  agricul- 
tural or  manufacturing  improvements,  or  burning  the 
most  promising  industrial  establishments.  They  have 
been  justly  characterized  by  Sir  H.  Vivian,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  Parliament  on  the  Coercion  Act,  as  the 
people  in  Europe  who  evince  the  greatest  indifference 
to  human  lite  ;*  and,  admitting  that  the  Government 
which  has  for  so  long  a  period  exposed  the  Irish  pea- 
santry to  so  many  causes  of  evil,  are  in  a  great  degree 
answerable  for  this  disgraceful  characteristic,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  satisfied,  that  much  is  also  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Irish  character  itself,  which  has  retain- 
ed this  sanguinary  propensity  under  circumstances 

•  Sir  H.  Vivian's  Evidence  before  Coercion  Committee,  1833. 
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wlii-rc  it  iniglit  reasonably  be  fxp^^cted  to  bnvc  yidd- 
fi]  to  tli<!  increasing  indnlgt'iice  of  tlio  British  sway 
iind  extended  htimatiity  of  the  nge.*  And  iiolbiug 
can  he  dearer,  ttinn  that  until  this  frightful  evil  is  f^ 
moved  by  the  Btrong  arm  of  (Jovcrimtpnt,  or  the  im- 
ppovemetit  in  the  habits  of  the  iwople,  all  ntu-mpB  itt 
induce  British  capital  to  emigrate  to  thnt  country,  or 
to  spread  more  industrious  or  provident  habitn  oniunE 
them,  will  prove  almost  entirely  nugatory. 

8.  Situated  as  the  Irish  peasantry  are,  tlie  greil 
proportion  of  them  who  belong  to  the  Humish  church, 
must  be  considered  ns  a  most  Borious  evil.  That  il»e 
ministers  of  thnt  persuasion  may  in  some  circum- 
stances be  a  blessing  to  mankind  is  abundantly  prani, 
especially  by  the  examples  of  La  Vendee,  Tyrol,  and 
parts  of  Spain  ;  but  when  temporal  passion  is  vwtA 
lip  with  Romish  mubifiDH,  and  the  arts  of  an  ilii* 
terate  and  impassioned  priesthood  are  employed  for 
the  4)urpo3e  of  rousing  the  people  to  aim  at  politifil 
ascendency  over  their  Protestant  landlords,  by  mesot 
of  violence  and  intimidation,  it  is  impossible  toroo* 
ceive  a  state  of  things  fraught  with  more  disastrooi 
consequences  to  the  best  interests  of  Immanity.t  '' 
necessarily  sets  the  tenantry  everywhere  at  war  with 
their  landlords  ;  adds  religious  bitterness  to  civil  dif- 
sension  ;    and  introduces  hatred  and  animosity  be- 

■  Offences  committed  in  Irelanr). 

IbSa.     248'         179'       Il7a    '         844   '       818         571         1673 
I'ereoDs  committed  in  Ireland. 
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—Part.  Papers,  luh  Manh  V«U.    Poitar'a  Tkbloa,  vL  IS4,  tu.  ■> 

t  Lord*'  Report  on  \n»b  hSuTV^^Qft.    K'^^wotea^Vf^tM. 
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n  those  classes  upon  who>e  union  and  co-opera- 
the  improvement  of  the  habits  of  the  people  is 
\\y  dependent.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  also 
l^where  encourage  marriage  among  their  flocks,  on 
int  of  the  fees  they  receive  for  officiating  on  such 
>ions.  The  habit  of  early  and  imprudent  mar- 
?s  is  accordingly*  much  more  universal  among 
1  than  the  Protestants.!  This  circumstance 
to  the  tendency,  already  sufficiently  great,  which 
peasantry  feel  that  way,  from  their  destitute 
ition  and  ignorance  of  artificial  wants.  As  a 
ral  consequence,  there  is  hardly  a  peasant  of  twenty 
is  not  married,  and  invariably  the  greater  the  des- 
ion  of  the  people,  the  greater  is  the  rapidity  with 
:h  they  contract  the  marriage  union.  :t^ 
hese  are  the  real  evils  of  Ireland,  the  circumstances 
;h  have  overspread  the  empire  with  Irish  paupers, 
made  their  unhappy  isle  thegreatqfficinapauperum^ 
he  whole  dominions  of  Great  Britain.  Education  is 
ined  on  easy  terms  ;  the  proportion  attending  the 
lary  schools  is  greater  than  in  Scotland  ;§  and  every 
er  on  the  country  has  observed  that,  though  moral 
eligious  information  are  deplorably  deficient,  the 
i  ruxliments  of  knowledge  are  very  generally  difi'us- 
1  But  of  what  avail  is  the  power  of  reading  if  the 
3rty  of  the  people  is  such  that  not  one  in  an  hundred 
ever  purchase  a  book ;  or  if  any  books  are  acquired, 

"Jewenham,  51 ;  Wakefield,  iu  690.  f  Wakefield,  ii.  578. 

Pari.  Report  1836  on  Irish  Poor  338;  and  Revan's  Evils  of  Ire- 

81. 

Scholars  at  school.  Population  in  1833.       Proportion  of  scholars 
1833.  to  whole  population, 

land,  220,000  2,450,000  1  to  10 

ad,  857,692  7,949,000  1  to    9 

yrean,  Stat,  de  la  Grand  Bret.  ii.  333. 

WakeBeld,  u.  4<H.    Surrey  of  CoTk»7\V  WM'ml«La\3Krft«>i,\^'^« 
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they  are  iu  gi'iicr&l  the  Icgenda  of  saiiils,  or  UiMtories  of 
thieves,  prostitutes,  and  smugglers,  calculntcd  only  to 
inflame  the  passions  or  augineut  the  disorders  of  both 
sexes.* 

Tlie  political  topics  which  have  been  so  ardently  pro- 
moted by  the  popular  party  in  the  empire,  and  b«en  tbe 
object  of  sudi  vehement  conteution,  and  labcirioas  in- 
vestigation in  the  British  Parliament  for  tbe  last  forty 
years,  have  hardly  any  bearing  on  the  real  conditiao  of 
the  Irish  poor ;  nor  have  tbey  reaped  any  bcntrfit. 
but  rather  the  reverse,  from  the  disastroiw  Ag^iutioo 
in  M'hich  tliey  have  kept  the  people  fur  half  a  eeo' 
lury.  Catholic  emancipation  had  no  cfTett  whatever 
iu  relieving  their  distresses  ;  the  Reform  Bill  hu  in- 
creased them  by  widening  the  breach  bctwn^n  tlw 
landlords  and  their  tenantry;  tbe  virtual  abolitioD  of 
tithes  has  only  transferred  llieiramourit  to  rf iil :  mu- 
nicipal reform  only  keeps  open  tbe  ghastly  wounds  of 
the  country,  and  foments  political  paision  among  a 
people  wholly  incapable  of  either  exercising  tbe  duties 
of  self-government,  or  bearing  its  excitement.  Tbe 
only  real' benefits  which  the  Irish  people  have  received 
frott)  tbe  legislation  of  the  twenty  years  when  tbey 
have  been  tbe  object  of  sedulous  attention  to  Pariti- 
ment,  have  been  the  increase  and  general  establishment 
of  the  police  force  ;  the  great  improvements  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  the  county  assistant  bairis* 
ters,  and  the  introduction  even  on  an  imperfect  plan 
of  poor's  rates. 

'i'hese,  however,  are  immense  blessings,  for  thtjr 
tend  at  once  to  check  the  vices,  arrest  tbe  disorden, 
and  relieve  tbe  suflTerings  of  the  poor ;  and  they  have 
gone  far  to  couutetWlaace  the  evils  inflicted  on  tbe 
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country  by  the  continuance  of  the  political  agitation 
of  ^hich  it  has  so  long  been  the  victim.     One  dread- 
ful and  irremediable  evil  remains  behind, — and  it  is  to 
b^    feared  is  incapable  of  removal, — and  that  is  the 
calamitous  circumstance,   that  the  opinion  of  great 
numbers  in  both  islands  demands  for  the  inhabitants 
of   each  the  same  rights  and  institutions  ;  a  demand 
founded  on  the  principle  that  institutions  which  suit 
^en  in  one  stage  of  society,  will  prove  equally  bene- 
^^•ial  in  every  other ;  a  principle  so  apparently  equi- 
table, that  in  the  end  it  may  perhaps  be  impossible  to 
I'esist  its  concession,  at  least  in  the  British  empire ; 
^vhich,  nevertheless,  is  in  reality  about  as  rational  as  it 
\rould  be  to  expect  the  same  measure  for  clothes  to  fit 

m 

a  stripling  of  thirteen,  a  man  of  thirty,  and  a  gray- 
haired  veteran  of  seventy ;  but  which  will  probably 
require  more  than  one  generation  to  feel  its  disastrous 
effects  before  the  fatal  error  it  involves  is  generally 
perceived,  and  which  is  in  all  likelihood  not  destined 
to.be  abandoned  by  mankind,  till  it  has  cut  off  more 
lives,  and  caused  more  misery,  than  either  the  French 
Revolution  or  the  sword  of  Napoleon. 

XII.— Great  Britain. 

England  and  Scotladd  exhibit  a  curious  and  high- 
ly interesting  object  of  study  to  the  political  philoso- 
pher ;  for  two  opposite  agencies,  each  of  surpassing 
power  and  energy,  seem  to  be  acting  in  both  coun- 
tries. If  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  of  every  indi- 
vidual has  probably  confirmed  the  observation  of  the 
Persian  oflScer,  Araspes,  whose  virtue  sunk  before  the 
beauty  of  the  fair  Panthea,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  had 

two  souls,  one  exhorting  him  to  noble  and  generous^ 
VOL.  I.  .  K  k 
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the  otlier  to  base  nnil  Nelfisb  deeds  ;*  with  equal  juMir^ 
it  may  be  said,  that  alinoBt  every  palitiral  tttatc,  Uk-^ 
Grout  Hritaii)  above  thvm  all,  exliibits  two  oppoNC* 
principles  in  incessant  and  opposite  agency  anwi^ 
thi'ir  iubabitants,  one  tonding  to  bunian  happiness 
virtue,  and  elevation  ;  another  to  national  nUHfj't 
vice,  and  degradation. 

If  we  survey  tliL-  UritiHh  empire  in  one  vicW,IW 
vountry  iti  the  wyild  cvtr  prcacnttd  such  iwurcvif 
prosperity,  or  contained  so  many  iutitilutians  olcr 
lated  botb  to  secure  present  buppiueiis  to  iu  ud»- 
bitnuls,  and  estabUsh  thone  habitx  among  tbcm  * 
which  their  durable  welfare  is  de(>e»tlvnl.  Wbea.fft 
recolk-ct  the  noble  institutions  which  for  above  UO 
hundred  and  fifty  year^i  have  given  relief  to  tbeirfaok 
indigent  persons  throughout  the  realm,  and  which. 
however  abused  in  their  practical  application,  Im** 
prevented  during  thnt  lung  poriixl  any  part  uf  Uk 
lower  ordors  from  falling  into  that  sliite  of  hupelM 
destitution  in  which  redundant  population  iDVariablf 
flows ;  when  we  reflect  ou  the  Jong  security  oiul  pfv 
tection  from  the  horrors  of  actual  warfare  which  tk 
island  has  enjoyed,  the  inhabitants  of  whose  soutbun 
countries  have  not  for  a  thousand  years  seen  the  fins 
of  an  enemy'^  camp ;  when  we  survey  the  prodigious 
wealth  which  has  during  this  extraordinary  period  of 
pacific  repose  grown  up  among  all  classes,  and  spreiil 
its  vivifying  influence  through,  so  many  hraochesof  ao- 
ciety  ;  when  we  observe  the  unparalleled  extenttowhirfa 
habits  of  comfort  and  the  enjoyments  of  opulence  ban 
difl'used  themselves  through  society,  and  call  to  mind, 
that,  if  the  paupers  of  EnglaDd,— and  Mr  Jacob  hv 

•  Xcn.  Cyr.  »i.  3. 
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^clared  they  do, — ^iiire  better  than  the  industrious  poor 
>f  most  European  states,  every  other  rank  above  the 
lowest  are  habituated  to  enjoyments  in  a  still  higher 
degree  superior  to  those  of  a  corresponding  class  in 
^ther  countries  ;  and  when  we  bear  in  mind,  that  all 
this  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  patient  industry, 
^nd  unwearied  activity  of  a  people  whose  spirit  of 
freedom  has  worked  out  a  constitution  which,  beyond 
any  other  that  ever  existed,  combines  security  to  the 
fruits  of  industry,  and  the  means  of  unlimited  eleva- 
tion to  the  individual,  with  stability  and  durability  to 
the  national  institutions ; — we  are  naturally  led  to  the 
xmclusion,  that  in  Great  Britain,  if  anywhere  else  in 
lie  world,  the  elements  of  public  and  private  happi* 
less  are  to  be  found,  and  that  there,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ler,  the  operation  of  the  principles  destined  to  secure 
the  welfare  of  society,  and  bring  the  spring  of  popu- 
lation permanently  under  the  control  of  the  limita- 
tions arising  from  general  prosperity,  might  be  ex- 
3ected  to  be  discerned. 

While  no  person  can  be  either  historically  acquaint- 
ed with  the  past  periods,  or  practically  with  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  British  empire,  without  being 
ronvinced  that  these  sources  of  public  happiness  have 
)een  long  pouring  a  stream  of  prosperity  and  well-be- 
ng  over  the  land,  there  are  yet  many  features  in  the 
rendition  of  its  inhabitants,  especially  at  the  present 
:ime,  which  point  not  less  clearly  to  the  agency  of 
reuses  having  an  opposite  tendency  of  nearly  equal 
Mwer,  and  which  may  ere  long  turn  the  balance  the 
ither  way,  and  prove  fatal  alike  to  the  happiness 
>f  the  people,  and  the  greatness  of  the  state.  If  we 
contemplate  the  mass  of  indigence  which  in  Scotland 
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nvcrsprcnclH  the  Iligiiland  districts,  anil  festers  likec; 
gaii^ene  in  nil  tbe  great  townn  to  the  north  of  tt^* 
Tweed  ;    if  we  consider  the  enormouti  quantiljr  o 
spirits  which  are  coiisniiivd  in  it«  nicrcaiitik*  oina. 
munities,  and  the  nnparallded  increase  of  crime  witJi 
which  for  fifteen  years  it  has  been  accoinpanied]  if 
we  recollect  the  general  loosening  of  moral  obli^tioD 
M'hich  has  taken  place  in  tlie  inanufactiiring  ilistricU 
of  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  vast  cuuxpinKf 
a{;;nin8t  life  and  prnjierty  which  has  been  growing  ttf    , 
for  many  yeara  past,  without  any  con)))unctioti  ork**    ' 
tatioii  among  so  many  hnndred  thousands  of  Ibe  w(ri' 
iiig  clauses,  e8{>ecially  in  the  mnnufarturing  dintritOi 
of  England  ;  if  we  reflect  on  the  prodigious  ioenatt 
of  crime  in  that  country,  the  vast  extent  of  iu  feiBik 
profligacy,  and  the  debasing  habit  of  intoxication  wludi 
has  sogerifivdl)   f(illu\*'i'(l  the  rudiiftiuii  itf  thedutiesM 
beer ;  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  catua 
of  evil  of  peculiar  power  and  malignity  have  been  in 
operation  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  to  which,  if  not  r^ 
strained  in  their  operation,  the  empire  itself  will  io 
the  course  of  time  fall  a  victim. 

To  illnstrate  the  causes,  and  give  a  detail  of  the 
I'fl'ect  of  these  sources  of  evil  in  the  British  empire,  ib 
a  leading  object  of  this  work,  and  they  will  form  tht 
subject  of  an  ample  commentary  in  the  succeeding 
volume.  A  few  hints,  calculated  to  point  out  tbe 
bends  of  subsequent  inquiry,  and  their  bearing  on  tbe 
condition  of  the  people,  can  alone  be  afforded  in  tbia 
place. 

Various  causes  have  conspired  to  produce  tbe  pre- 
sent diseased  state  of  tbe  population  in  the  British 
empire  ;    some  natural,  and  necessarily  arising  from 
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^^^  progress  of  society ;  others  artificial,  and  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  we 
have  been  placed  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

1.  The  first  and  greatest  of  these  is  the  enormous 
Accumulation  of  wealth  in  a  few  hands ;  and  the  con- 
^uent  creation  of  a  vast  and  indigent  population 
"Who  live  upon  its  expenditure,  and  are  dependent  up- 
on its  support. 

The  immense  increase  of  our  urban,  when  compar- 
ed with  our  rural,  population  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  as  evinced  by  the  population  returns  already 
quoted,*  proves  how  powerfully  this  cause  of  weak- 
ness is  spreading  amongst  us.  Vast  possessions,  in  a 
late  stage  of  society,  necessarily  lead  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  city  population  ;  because  the  wealth  of  their 
owners  is  spent  in  the*  luxuries  and  conveniences 
ivhich  towns  alone  can  produce.  In  the  rude  ages  of 
the  world  the  barons  reside  in  the  country,  and  main- 
tain their  retainers  in  rude  plenty  around  them ;  as 
rivilisation  advances  they  are  impelled  by  an  univer- 
»I  and  invincible  attraction  toward  cities,  and  des- 
:ined  to  accumulate  round  themselves,  in  these  great 
lepositaries  of  wealth,  a  vast  population  who  have  not 
struck  their  roots  into  the  soil,  but  are  exclusively 
naintained  by  the  wages  of  labour.  Everybody  must 
ie  sensible  how  powerfully  this  cause  is  operating  in 
jrreat  Britain  at  this  time  ;  how  much  the  rural  pro- 
jrietors  are  really  absent  from  their  properties  ;  and 
low  immense  a  proportion  of  their  incomes,  even 
vhen  they  are  there,  is  devoted  to  objects  of  luxury 
;vhich  the  towns  alone  produce.     It  may  safely^  be 
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nfiirmed,  that  Ihis  habit  is  the  lirst  appcarauce  of  gray 
li»ir)<  on  the  British  empire. 

I'lie  vast  populatiuit.  profligate  habits,  mid  rapid 
iiicrease  uf  our  great  citivs,  is  evidently  the  cawie 
which  is  overwlielming  the  populntion  of  the  empire. 
The  old  saying,  that  "  God  made  the  country,  but  man 
made  the  town,"  contains  more  political  truth  than 
those  are  aware  who  have  not  studied  tliv  caiuc  of 
national  decline.  The  pristine  conditiun  of  tlie  hu- 
man race  haa  not  altered  :  it  is  iu  the  "  cities  of  the 
plain"  that  profligacy  uud  corruption  are  lir»t  engen- 
dered. Amidst  the  vast  multitudes  aud  squalid  dwA 
lings  of  these  great  hot-beds  of  corruptiou,  vice  ta  en* 
couraged  by  the  prospect  of  impunity,  weakneaa  is  se- 
duced by  the  force  of  example,  and  virtue  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  obscurity  in  which  it  is  buried.  Oi 
the  existing  wickedness  in  the  nation  four-fifths  ill* 
emanated  from  our  great  cities. 

S.  The  remarkable  and  unprecedented  growth  of 
our  manufacturing  industry  is  another  cause  which 
has  contributed  in  a  powerful  mauner  to  tfae  forma* 
tion  of  a  diseased  and  daugerous  population. 

The  advantages  ofa  singularly  fortunate  geographi- 
cal position,  of  a  race  of  seamen,  whom  a  stormy  coast 
has  trained  to  the  utmost  skill  in  nautical  practice. 
and  of  a  political  constitution  which  has  for  laaay  bun* 
dred  years  diffused  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty,  haff 
contributed  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree  to  form  is 
these  islands  a  nursery  for  manufacturing  iodnstry. 
We  possess  coal  and  iron  mines  to  an  extent  bejrond 
any  other  people:  and  the  hardihood  and  skill  ofov 
seamen  have  given  us  a  colonial  empire  unparalleled 
for  extent  and  splendour  in  any  age  in  the  world.  U 
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18  this  colonial  empire  which  is  the  great  source  of 
our  manufacturing  greatness.  Out  of  L.53,000,000,  of 
which  the  exports  of  the  empire  consisted  in  1838, 
L.  25,000,000;  or  nearly  a-half,  went  to  our  own  colo- 
nies, and  L.  27,000,000  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  * 
The  unprecedented  growth  of  this  colonial  empire  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years  has  contributed,  in  a  most  sur- 
prising manner,  to  the  formation  of  immense  masses  of 
roannfacturers  in   the  heart  of  the  empire.     Great 
Britain  is  to  be  regarded  now  as  a  great  workshop, 
which  diffuses  its  fabrics  equally  over  the  frozen  and 
the  torrid  zone  ;  which  clothes  alike  the  negroes  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  labourers  of  Hindostan,    the  free 
settlers  in  Canada,  the  vine-growers  of  the  Cape,  and 
^e  sheep-owners  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 
I^nd.     The  rapid  increase  of  the  human  race  in  lliese 
advanced  posts  of  civilisation  sustains  and  vivifies  our 
empire,  notwithstanding  all  the  burdens  consequent 
^  our  political  situation,  and,  in  spite  of  the  prodi- 
gious increase  in  the  powers  of  machinery,  has  called 
mto  being  an  enormous  and  perilous  manufacturing 
population. 

It  has  been  the  well-known  policy  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  last  century  and  a-half  to  encourage,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
their  people,  and  this  policy  ably  and  steadily  pursued, 
and  accompanied  with  the  advantages  of  our  coal,  insu- 
lar situation,  and  free  constitution,  have  produced  the 
immense  results  over  which,  in  one  view,  we  have  rea- 
son to  exult,  and  in  another  to  lament.  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible that  this  unparalleled  growth  of  our  manufac- 
turing industry  can  co-exist  with  the  firm  foundation 
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of  publie  prosperity.  Its  obvious  tenileacy  is  to  crer  ntc 
immense  wealth  iu  one  jmrt  of  the  population,  sand 
increased  numbers  iu  auotlier ;  to  coin  f^old  fur  the 
master  manufacturer,  and  Dtultiply  children  in  ha 
cottou-mills ;  to  exhibit  n  flattering  inciva»e  in  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  empire,  and  an  nugnrs  rii. 
tation  as  appalling  iu  its  paugiers.  its  depravity,  .euil 
its  crimes. 

It  is  in  the  mid»t  of  this  prodif;inus  mauofuctUK-ii^ 
population  that  the  human  race  advances  with  alarm, 
iug  rapidity,  and  shoals  of  huiiiau  beings  are  asbrr- 
ed  into  the  world,  without  any  adequate  provisioa  «• 
i»^tingfor  theircoiufurtablemaititetiance.  Sucbistbeiit> 
providence,  the  recklessuess,  and  theprolligac)'  vthtA 
ebaracteriee  the  great  bulk  of  the  urbnu  populativo 
iu  all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  that  the  ruled 
increase  bears  no  proportion  (o  the  perniaaeiit  d^ 
maud  for  labour;  but  mankind  go  on  muUiplyin;:  a> 
iu  the  Irish  hovels,  with  hardly  any  other  limit  lluut 
that  arising  from  the  physical  Inability  in  the  oneKX 
to  procreate,  and  in  the  other  to  bear  children.  Sudi 
is  their  improvidence,  that  months  of  suffering  do  a* 
little  to  improve  their  habits  as  years  of  prosperity 
to  better  their  eoiidition.  Through  all  ihe  vielssitudef 
uf  fortune,  and  all  the  terrible  changes  of  manufactur- 
ing industry,  one  incessant  accumulation  of  the  sfw- 
ties  goes  forward.  In  seasons  of  plenty  they  lay  by 
nothing ;  in  jK-riods  of  adversity,  they  learn  as  littk 
wisdom.  The  multitudes  of  children  tiuit  a  rapid  awl 
steady  employment  from  9  to  16  years  of  agv  in  the 
great  manufactories,  which  renders  them  not  meifly 
nowise  burdensome,  hut  a  positive  source  of  iocoaie 
to  their  parents  in  those  tender  years  ;  and  when  ifaey 
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rrive  at  the  age  of  manhood,  they  too  often  find  that 
le  period  of  their  occupation  is  gone,  and  that  they  are 
irown  upon  the  world  without  any  means  whatever 
f  earning  a  livelihood.  Meanwhile  their  habits  have 
een  ruined,  their  tastes  vitiated,  their  morals  corrupt- 
1  ;  the  girls  have  lost  their  chastity,  the  boys  their  inte- 
rity  ;  and  from  the  one  flows  the  immense  stream  of 
rostitution  which  covers  the  streets ;  from  the  other, 
tie  appalling  increase  of  crime  which  overwhelms  the 
alendar. 

3.  The  circumstances  now  mentioned  may  be  consi- 
lered  as  arising  unavoidably  from  the  political  situation 
md  natural  progress  of  the  country ;  but  besides  these, 
:here  are  other  causes  of  an  adventitious  character 
vtrhich  are  now  pressing  with  marked  severity  upon  the 
labouring  classes  both  of  France  and  England. 

The  demand  for  human  beings  unquestionably 
regulates  in  the  end  their  supply  ;  but  there  is 
jthis  difference  between  their  production  and  that  of 
merchandize,  that  the  latter  can  be  produced,  and 
are  completed  within  a  few  months  after  they  are 
wanted ;  whereas  twenty  years  must  elapse  before 
the  former  come  into  fpU  activity,  and  they  subsist 
for  forty  years  more.  This  circumstance,  which  has 
never  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  is  probably  the 
chief  cause  of  the  extraordinary  difficulties  which  have 
fallen  upon  the  labouring  classes  within  these  few  years, 
at  a  time  when  the  general  situation  of  the  empire 
gave  no  token  of  any  peculiar  causes  of  suffering  be- 
ing in  operation. 

It  is  stated  by  Savary,  that  the  conscription,  which 
affected  young  men  from  18  to  19  years  of  age,  con- 
tinued perfectly  productive  till  1811,  when  it  suddenly 
ceased  to  produce  any  soldiers,  and  the  Emperor,  in 


order  to  611  hie  ranks,  was  compelled  to  drav  from  the 
older  classes,  and  ultimately  emliracc  every  one  from 
20  to  40.*  The  cauae  of  this  extraordinary  and  alanH' 
ing  deficiency  was  not  at  tirst  |H.TCfivi-d ;  but  a  little 
reflection  showed  the  French  statesmen  that  it  ocntr- 
re<l  because  the  conscription  then,  for  the  fin^t  time, 
touched  the  sons  of  those  who  should  have  been  mqr* 
ried  in  the  year  1792  and  1793  ;  the  yeare  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  when  abovea  million  of  French- 
men perished  of  disease  and  tlie  sword.  KvtT  after  the 
eonscriptiou  of  the  youth  of  the  legal  age  from  18to!I0, 
proved  entirely  unproductive,  becauw  it  advanced  b 
the  succeeding  years  into  the  sohb  of  those  marned  in 
1794',  179-^,  and  1790,  and,  of  course,  the  prodnce  of 
the  marriage«  of  those  years,  were  scanty  in  propor- 
tion to  the  desolating  wars  which  had  thinned  their 
falht-rs'  contemporaries. 

It  is  the  converse  of  this  curious  fact,  tbal  both 
France  and  England  have  experienced  for  the  last* 
twenty  years,  and  to  which  their  increaeiDg  difficul- 
ties during  thai  period  have  been  in  a  great  decree 
owing.  The  demand  fur  labour  during  the  war,  es- 
pecially trom  1808  to  1814,  when  above  a  millioo  of 
men  in  the  prime  of  life  were  constantly  eraptoyed  by 
Government  in  the  army  and  navy,  led  to  a  very  great 
impulse  to  population  during  those  years.  Every 
body  remembers,  who  is  old  enough  to  recollect  thoae 
times,  that  professional  success,  in  every  walk  of  life, 
was  a  matter  of  comparative  ease  to  wbat  it  is  now. 
The  expenditure  of  L.80,000,000,  L.  100,000,000,  and 
L.120,000,000  a-year  by  Government,  gave  surfa  la 
impetus  to  every  branch  of  industry,  that  in  all  walkiof 
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life  the  acquisition  of  subsistence  was  within  reach,  in 
raanythe  making  of  a  competence  or  fortune  was  with 
tolerable  abilities  a  matter  of  probability.  The  effect 
of  this  immense  addition  to  the  demand  for  labour,  of 
course,  appeared  in  the  rapid  increase  of  population, 
which  advanced  with  extraordinary  rapidity  during 
those  years.  Accordingly,  the  returns  from  the  agri- 
cultural counties  show  from  1801  to  1811,  an  in- 
crease of  9  per  cent. ;  from  1811  to  1821,  of  lOj ;  and 
from  1821  to  1831,  of  only  7.  It  is  probable,  that, 
from  1831  to  1841,  the  increase  will  be  only  6  or  7 
in  the  rural  districts,  as  the  diminished  marriages  con- 
tracted during  the  late  years  of  depression  will  thus 
tell  upon  the  rate  of  increase.* 

One  great  cause,  therefore,  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
labouring  classes  has  been,  that  now,  for  the  first 
time,  the  produce  of  the  increased  marriages  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  war  have  come  into  the  field 
of  labour,  and  affected  the  employment  of  the  whole 
population.  Prior  to  1830,  the  young  people  did  not, 
in  any  considerable  degree,  affect  the  labour  of  the 
country,  though  they  were  numbered  amoug^its  inha- 
bitants ;  but  now  they  have  arrived  at  that  period  of 
life,  when  they  engage  in  laborious  industry  and  jostle 
others  out  of  employment.  In  these  times,  there- 
fore, we  are  suffering  under  the  consequences  of 
the  vast  expenditure  and  boundless  encouragement 
to  industry  during  the  war ;  and  a  generation  must 
expire  before  our  children,  in  their  turn,  experience 
the  benefits  arising  from  the  diminished  impulse  to 
labour  under  which  we  at  present  suffer. 

Unfortunately,  the  extraordinary  and  diseased  in- 

•  Appendix,  No.  IV. 
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crease  of  manufactures  amongst  us  reudvrs  it  fiufwlvw, 
that  araougst  that  class  any  thing  approacbtug  to  an 
ailaptaiion  of  the  increase  of  mankind  to  the  [lerma- 
nent  means  of  their  employment  can  take  place.  The 
rate  of  increase  in  our  manufacturing  counties  hai 
been  greater  in  the  last  ten  years  than  it  was  tluring 
any  period  of  the  war ;  the  proportion  betiig  from 
180]  to  1811,  1€|;  from  1811  to  1831,  I^;  and 
from  1821  to  1831.  18^.  This  fact,  whih;  it  strik- 
ingly indicates  the  peril  to  the  nation  which  artM* 
from  its  manufacturing  t-stablinhnients,  obows  at  tbo 
same  time  how  litlle  distress  or  suflering  Uiniin»befl 
the  rate  of  increase  among  that  heedless  and  lucon&i- 
derate  part  of  society,  and  how  vast  a  bordeQ  Uiey 
are  creating  for  the  nation,  if  any  external  events 
should  ever  close  or  materially  obstruct  the  present 
outlets  to  our  manufacturing  industry." 

4.  The  vast  expenditure  of  the  war  has  affected 
the  condition  of  our  labouring  poor  still  more  seriously. 
by  destroying,  by  the  very  act  which  created  the  de- 
mand for  labour,  a  great  part  of  the  funds  for  its  fu- 
ture support.  This  subject  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
importance ;  and  though  it  has  already  been  touched 
on,  f  yet  it  deserves,  in  reference  to  Great  Britain,  a 
more  serious  consideration. 

In  thej}rdinary  employments  of  human  industry, 
the  same  demand  for  labour  which  calls  mankiDd  into 
existence  creates  a  fund  for  their  future  and  comfort- 
able maintenance.  Tbe  agriculturist  who  employs 
workmen  in  clearing  or  improving  his  land,  creates  a 
fund  for  the  fiiture  8uj)port  of  the  species  in  tbe  pro- 
duce which  rewards  his   labour,  and  the  improved 
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condition  of  the  soil  which  results  from  his  exertions 

• 

The  merchant  or  manufacturer  who  employs  a  mul- 
titude of  hands,  if  he  does  not  so  clearly  augment  the 
source  of  future  wealth,  at  least  creates  property  equal 
to  the  labour  he  employs  in  the  produce  of  his  manu- 
facture, which  enriches  himself  and  all  his  workmen. 
But  the  case  is  totally  diiferent  with  money  expended 
in  foreign  loans,  continental  wars,  or  the  payment  of 
the  army  and  navy,  which  does  not  reproduce  itself^ 
but  encourages  industry  which  makes  no  provision 
for  the  support  of  the  species  in  future  times.  This 
is  a  most  important  distinction.  Many  of  the  ordi- 
nary professions  of  life  do  not  produce  any  permanent 
addition  to  human  subsistence  or  wealth  ;  and  if  they 
bear  their  due  proportion  to  such  as  do,  no  mischief 
to  society  arises  ;  but  when  a  great  amount  of 
the  earnings  of  a  nation  is  annually  taken  away  in 
the  shape  of  taxes  or  loans,  and  employed  in  wholly 
unproductive  channels,  the  consequences  must  ulti- 
mately be  a  great  disproportion  between  the  means 
of  employment  and  the  numbers  of  mankind. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions,  according 
to  Mr  Canning,  were  expended  in  the  war  in  Spain  ; 
and  if  to  the  sums  raised  by  loan  during  the  war  are 
added  the  immense  amoimt  of  the  annual  taxes,  it 
will  not  appear  extravagant  to  assert,  that  probably 
little  short  of  a  thousand  millions  were  laid  out  during 
the  war  in  foreign  states,  or  in  a  form  in  this  country 
which  did  not  reproduce  itself,  and  contributed  no- 
thing to  the  creation  of  funds  for  the  future  sup- 
port of  industry.  The  effects  of  this  vast  expenditure 
in  such  a  direction  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
important.     By  turning  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
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puUic  wealth  frcitn  n  productive  ialoati  uniHtNlllcttTr 
eliannel, — by giviiigtlitfgreatest  stimulus l«popiilalioi», 
at  the  very  time  that  »o  loi^i?  a  portion  of  th«  TuimIs 
for  tlie  inaiuteiiaiice  of  labour  were  not  only  receivipf; 
no  ini-rease,  but  undergoing  n  rapid  diminution,  thr 
inhabitants  of  tbe  country  have  been  reiideml  allf>> 
gether  diuproportioned  to  the  meanii  of  their  emj^oy- 
tnent.  Had  tliis  irealtli  not  been  violently  torn  Oft 
and  poured  out  into  these  uuproduclivc  chanucls,  ■ 
large  projwrlion  of  it  at  least  would  have  l»e«  de- 
voted to  employnient  which  reproduced  itself,  ia- 
stead  of  being  lost  in  puijwse^  which  Ivfl  behinil 
tlieui  only  a  httrile  load  of  debt.  The  encoursge- 
tnenl  to  population  wotdd  have  been  much  less ; 
tile  temporary  stimulus  to  induiitry  more  incuoMdiT- 
abk- ;  but  the  augmentation  of  the  fuuds  fur  the 
niaintfiiance  of  inhour  would  hiivr  btt-n  much  frn-alr-r  ; 
the  channels  of  useful  industry  far  wider ;  and  tbe 
means  of  absorbing  the  labouring  classes  in  prt^taUe 
employment  incomparably  more  abundant. 

This  observation  furnishes  the  true  s<diit)on  of 
that  singular  anomaly  io  our  political  condilioQ  which 
has  been  so  often  observed,  and  which  is  perhaps 
unexampled  in  the  past  history  of  the  world,  vii. 
that  the  state  contains  immense  masses  of  capital 
which  cannot  find  employment,  and  of  labourers  who 
cannot  obtain  work,  and  yet  that  these  two  superfluitin 
are  unable  to  aid  each  other,  l^e  reason  is,  that  tbe 
vast  expenditure  of  capital  in  an  unprodactive  fom 
during  the  war,  has  prevented  the  fn-mation  of  those 
channels  by  which  tbe  communication  might  have 
been  etTected.  Capital  which  is  spent  in  such  a  way 
works  out  no  vent  for  human  labour ;  it  fiimisbes 
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no  U^aterials  for  the  future  support  or  employment 
0^  niankind  ;  it  simply  promotes  industry  for  the 
^^,  not  only  without  adding  to,  but  by  positive- 
ly subtracting  from,  the  funds  for  its  future  mainte- 
^nce.     Capital  laid  out  in  a  form  which  reproduces 
itself,  as  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  commerce, 
not  only  encourages  industry  at  the  moment,  but  at 
the  same  time  augments  the  funds  for  its  future  sup- 
port.   The  one  resembles  the  spendthrift,  who  squan- 
ders his  substance  in  riotous  living,  dogs,  horses,  or 
carriages ;  the  other  the  prudent  husbandman,  or  en- 
terprising merchant,  who,  by  engaging  only  in  useful 
or  profitable  undertakings,  finds  himself  at  the  end  of 
a  course  of  years,  not  only  nowise  impoverished,  but 
positively  enriched  by  all  that  he  has  expended. 

It  never  was  the  intention  of  Nature  that  all  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  should  be  employed  in  a  produc- 
tive form,  any  more  than  that  all  the  expenditure  of 
an  individual  should  be  limited  to  mere  articles  of  ne- 
cessity. A  certain  proportion  must  be  devoted  to  em- 
ployment which  does  not  reproduce  itself,  from  the 
tastes,  the  necessities,  and  the  inclinations  of  men. 
Nations  must  have  fleets  and  armies,  and  occasionally 
foreign  loans,  just  as  individuals  must  have  lawyers, 
physicians,  painters,  and  opera  dancers,  as  well  as 
butchers  and  bakers.  It  is  the  undue  excess  of  the 
one  which  ruins  individuals, — it  is  the  same  excess  of 
the  other  which  disorganizes  and  distresses  nations. 
England  has  not  suffered  for  twenty-five  years,  be- 
cause she  had  a  war  with  France,  and  maintained 
fleets  and  armies  ;  but  because  she  was  driven  by  ne- 
cessity into  a  war  of  such  extraordinary  length  and 
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expense,  us  gave  a  forced  anil  unprofitable  direcUoti  to 
abovo  a  third  of  her  national  capital.* 

5.  Great  Britain,  during  a  ptviud  wbrit  she  was 
afflicted  by  so  many  causes  which  tended  to  dwtrtjf 
the  healthful  equilibrium  between  population  and  the 
nieanti  of  its  employment,  has  had  to  contend  with 
an  inuudutiuu  of  pauperism  from  the  neigh bourinf; 
i»Iaiid,  unparalleled,  it  is  beliered,  in  the  bislury  of 
the  world. 

Humholdt,  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  whose  pa* 
litical  an  well  as  his  physical  researches  in  so  well 
known,  was  the  first,  as  already  noticed,  wbo  brou^l 
to  light  the  extraordinary  and  almost  incredible  fart. 
that  the  increase  in  the  population  of  Great  Brilala 
from  1801  to  i831,  was  a  million  ffrealer  than  the 
coiiipurativc  returns  of  birth*  and  deaths  exhibited ;  in 
other  words,  that  an  addition  to  that  vast  amount  wb» 
made  to  its  numbers  within  that  period  from  a  foreign 
source.f  What  this  foreign  source  is  can  be  no  mat- 
ter of  doubt  to  any  inhabitant  of  these  islaods.  Tlie 
immense  annual  immigration  from  Ireland  is  tbe  chief 
cause  which  weighs  down  the  British  poor.  Accord- 
ing to  Humboldt's  calculation,  50,000  Irish  aonuallj 
settle  in  this  island  ;  and  if  it  is  recollected  that  tbe 
greater  part  of  these  are  persons  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  ready  to  become  tbe  parents  of  families,  it  majr 
readily  be  conceived  what  an  enormous  addition  tbti 
must  have  made  to  the  population  of  Great  Britain. 
Such,  indeed,  has  been  its  magnitude,  that  all  tbe 
other  sources  of  suffering  to  tbe  poor  are  insignificant 

*  TliL-  debt  (if  Ilu'  aalinn  U  I..;:>0,000,000 ;  lliu  lum  of  the  ulionkl 
)>ro]>urty  is  cHtiiDBted  l>y  Coli|ulioun  st  L.)J,M)0,O0O,<X)0. 
t   Humbulilt's  V<iya|roH,  xi.  317,  m. 
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in  comparison  ;  aud  repeated  committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  investigated  some  years  ago  the  na- 
tional distress,  reported  with  truth,  that  there  was  no 
tendency  to  undue  increase  among  the  native  poor  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that,  if  the  formidable  competition 
of  Irish  settlers  could  be  withdrawn,  all  who  remain 
Woold  be  maintained  in  comparative  ease  and  com- 
fort. 

This  enormous  evil  stares  us  in  the  face  wherever  we 
turn,  and  obstructs  whatever  plans  are  thought  of  for 
the  relief  of  distress.     Assuming  Humboldt's  calcula- 
tion to  be  well  founded,  and  the  influx  to  have  continu- 
ed at  the  same  rate  for  the  last  ten  years,  there  has 
settled  in  this  country  during  the  last  thirty  years 
1,500,000  Irish,  almost  all  in  the  most  needy  and  des- 
titute circumstances.     This  is  nearly  a  third  of  the 
whole  increase  of  the  island,  as  evinced  by  the  popu* 
lation  returns.     Can  there  be  the  smallest  doubt  that 
this  immense  foreign  swarm  has  been  the  main  source 
of  the  extraordinary  distress  which,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  has  prevailed  among  our  labouring  poor  ?     It 
is  the  last  drop  which  makes  the  cup  of  misery  over- 
flow ;  and,  considering  that  the  Irish  have  been  so  im- 
mense a  drop,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  running  over 
in  torrents. 

In  every  great  town  in  the  empire  the  excessive 
multiplication  of  Irish  presents  itself  as  an  evil  of  the 
very  greatest  magnitude.  Their  numbers  are  nearly 
as  follows.* 

Now  when  it  is  recollected  that  these  immense  bo- 
diesof  men  are  almost  entirely  destitute  when  they  cross 


*  London, 

120,000 

Liverpool, 

34,000 

Manchester, 

•    38,000 

Edinburgh, 

29,000 

Glasgow,    - 

40,000 

Bristol, 

24,000 
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the  Channel ;  that  they  are  geuerally  all  engaged  in  the 
lowest  and  humblest  species  of  labour;  (hat  few  of 
them  add  anything  permanently  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  upon  whose  charity  aud  labour  they  fuim  bo 
heavy  a  burden ;  and  that  they  barely  maiiilaln  them* 
selves  while  actually  iu  employment. — it  may  eabily  he 
imagined,  thatall  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Britiili 
poor  must  prove  unavailing,  which  do  not  comraewt  1 
with  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  this  formidable  in*  ' 
vasion  on  the  western  marches.  The  productioo  of 
the  human  race  in  Ireland  seems  to  jvoceed  with  in- 
exhaustible vigotm  Famines,  suffering,  distreiA,  lOt* 
sery,  constitute  no  sort  of  obstruction  to  it ;  and  those 
restraiutH  which  might  be  expected  to  artise  In  the 
progress  of  society  from  the  inrreatiiog  comforts  aoA 
arU6cial  wants  of  the  people  themselves,  are  effectual- 
ly prevented  from  coming  into  operation  by  the  wild 
and  revengeful  passions  of  it«  unhappy  aod  too  oftaa 
guilty  population. 

6.  The  Factory  System,  and  ita  natural  appeodag^ 
trades'  unions  and  strikes  among  workmen,  most  bt 
enumerated  among  the  most  prominent  cauaca  of  the 
present  diseased  action  of  the  principle  of  popolatioi 
in  Great  Britain. 

Whether  the  factory  system,  that  is,  the  eoiplaf* 
ment  of  girls  or  boys,  from  ten  to  eigfatWD  yean  of 
age,  to  perform  the  chief  manual  (^Kzmtioiu  in  the 
larger  manufacturing  establishments,  is  a  neceaiarf 
part  of  such  seminaries  of  industry,  ur  whether  they 
will  in  process  of  time  be  supersetled  by  some  other 
and  more  healthful  arrangemeoti  euilutary  alike  to  ibe 
moral  and  physical  frame  of  tbeir  inmate*.  '\*  not  yrt 
ascertained.  But  at  present  it  maj-  be  affirmed  witli- 
out  hesitation,  that  the  system  a£  employing  chitdna    J 
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of  that  description  in  these  great  establishments,  is  the 
Biost  ruinous  to  the  moral  character  and  habits  of  in- 
GRease  in  a  nation,  that  human  ingenuity  ever  yet  de- 
vised ;  and  that,  if  either  experience  does  not  discover 
woe  remedy  for  these  evils,  or  Nature  in  some  way 
to  us  inscrutable  does  not  work  out  its  own  cure,  the 
empire  will  in  the  end  be  overturned  by  their  effect. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  system  is  most  de* 
stnictive  to  the  young  employed  in  the  factories,  to 
their  parents,  or  to  the  general  habits  and  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  lower  orders.  The  young,  torn  at  a  ten- 
der age  from  the  endearments,  the  duties,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  home,  are  thrown,  while  yet  children,  into 
the  atmosphere  of  hot  rooms,  where  their  health  is  im- 
dennined  by  excessive  labour,  and  their  morals  speedi- 
ly give  way  amidst  the  profligacy  with  which  they 
are  surrounded.  The  parents  find  a  precocious  and 
deplorable  profit  in  the  earnings  of  their  infant  off- 
spring ;  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life  they  are  enabled 
to  withdraw  in  a  great  degree  from  labour,  and  drag 
out  a  few  years  of  indolent  existence,  to  which  spirits 
or  dissipation  form  the  only  excitement ;  and  during 
which  they  bestow  hardly  any  care  on  their  offspring, 
but  to  impel  them  to  the  early  and  severe  toil  by  which, 
at  the  expense  of  their  bodies  and  souls,  this  cursed 
profit  is  secured  to  themselves.  The  strongest  impulse 
is  thus  given  to  a  diseased  and  frightful  increase  of 
population  ;  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  of  both 
sexes  run  into  incessant  sensual  enjoyment;  early 
marriages,  or  more  frequently  early  bastards,  are  uni- 
versal ;  and  such  of  the  youth  of  either  sex  as  have 
survived  their  apprenticeship  to  manufacturing  skill 
and  moral  depravity,  find  at  the  age  of  thirty,  that 
they  can  subsist  on  the  earnings  of  their  children ;  and 
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as  the  (iveiiuo  of  cm  ploy  men  t  to  adults  is  in  a  gttAl 
measure  closed  by  this  premature  work  of  their  off- 
Bpring,  they  foil  into  the  indolent  habits  or  druDkni 
ways  of  their  parents,  and  make  way  for  others  in  the 
same  fatal  round  of  precocious  labour,  premature  pM- 
sion,  and  untimely  decay.  Hence  the  innumcr«ble 
children  which  ^re  always  to  be  seen  on  the  streets 
*rf  manufacturing  towns  or  villages,  and  the  extreme- 
ly short  period  to  which  human  life  is  extended  amoBg  i 
operatives  of  either  sex  of  maturer  yenrs,  and  thi 
great  numbers  of  them  who  at  that  period  find  their  , 
way  into  the  hospital,  the  workhouse,  or  the  lunatic 
asylum. 

A  natural  appendage  to  this  melancholy  state  of 
thiugs  is  the  system  of  trades'  unions  and  strikei 
among  workmen,  by  which  additional  iosecori^ 
and  uncertainty  is  introduced  into  employment'*  «!• 
ready  too  subject  to  commercial  vicissitudes,  and  the 
evils  of  universal  penury  and  compulsory  idleness  are 
periodically  entailed  upon  hundreds  of  tfaonsandt 
among  the  people.  Imagination  itself  can  hardly 
figure  the  evils  which  this  disastrous  system  brings 
upon  the  poor.  Independent  of  the  immense  kMt 
which  they  entail  upon  the  manufacturing  commimi- 
ty,*  and,  which  is  the  more  severely  felt,  that  they 
reduce  thirty  or  forty  thousand  human  beings  at  once 
to  a  state  of  destitution,  which  often  lasts  for  months 

*  The  great  Btrike  of  the  calico-printen  in  LAiurkature,  in  ISM, 
occasioned  a  loss  to  the  community  of  at  least  1.600,000;  that  oT  iIm 
cottoD-ipionerB  at  Glasgow,  in  IS37,  which  loatad  fbnr  HMiath*,  iJ 
L.5W,000 ;  that  of  tho  lAuarkahire  colliers  acd  minars,  in  ilia  ■■* 
year,  which  lasted  five  months,  of  L.SO0,(X)0:  and  that  ofthe  spiBoat* 
at  Preston  in  Lancashire,  in  1S35,  of  L.  ID7,IIW.— See  StalktkMl  Ma- 
gaiine  for  November  IB3T,  p.  ST,  snd  Evidance  bafbrv  ConWBatki 
t'ommittee,  l8:iH,  MI.STi. 
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together,  who  are  so  utterly  improvident,  that  they 
have  made  no  sort  of  provision  for  such  a  calami- 
ty ;  they  piroduce  a  more  lasting  and  pernicious  ef- 
fect in  the  total  feeling  of  insecurity  which  they  en- 
gender among  all  persons  engaged  in  such  employ- 
ments. No  one  can  tell  how  soon  he  may  be  compel- 
led, by  the  mandates  of  an  arbitrary  committee,  who 
enforce  their  commands  by  contumely,  assault,  and, 
if  necessary,  assassination,  to  suspend  working,  and 
remain  for  mouths  together  in  a  state  of  forced  idle- 
ness, for  the  sake  of  a  struggle  to  achieve  the  hope- 
less object  of  keeping  wages  up  in  a  season  of  adver- 
sity, at  the  level  they  have  attained  in  a  previous  pe- 
riod of  prosperity.  Great  numbers  of  those  thus 
loosened  from  work  fall  into  habits  of  thieving,  drunk- 
enness, or  prostitution,  from  which  they  never  reco- 
ver ;  and  hence  the  marked  increase  of  crime  which 
invariably  six  months  or  a  year  after  a  great  strike 
overloads  the  calendar.*  But  a  still  more  serious, 
and,  with  reference  to  population,  irreparable  effect,  is 
the  general  feeling  of  insecurity  which  it  necessarily 
spreads  among  the  operatives  of  either  sex  subject  to 
Buch  tyranny ;  and  the  fatal  disposition  to  merge  care 
in  present  and  sensual  enjoyment,  to  which  their  pre- 
vious habits  have  rendered  them  already  too  much 

*  Committals  in  Lanarkshire  for  serious  crimes : 

1S36,        -        401 
StrikLe  1S37,        -        451 

1S3S,        -        555 

1839,  -  606 
— Farl.  Reports  on  Crime  for  these  years.  The  strike  of  1837  kept 
at  least  40,000  idle  and  on  the  verge  of  starvation  for  above  four 
months;  and  hence  the  dreadfol  mortality  of  that  year,  during  which 
28,000  persons  in  Glasgow  were  seised  with  typhus  fever,  and  the  an- 
nual mortality  sunk  to  1  in  24. 
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inclined,  and  which  tend  nt  once  to  produce  a  oune- 
rou8,  miserable,  «iid  reduudaut  mas-t  of  tDbnbilanU. 

7.  Tlie  rapid  aHgmentation  of  population  in  the  Bri* 
tish  empire,  which  is  now  doubling  in  forty-two  jrean. 
— a  rate  of  increase  unparalleled  in  an  old  ntate,^ — has 
completely  outstripped  nil  tlie  means  of  moral  or  reti- 
gious  information  afforded  to  the  people ;  and  spread 
such  habits  among  a  lai^  portion  of  them,  as  render 
moral  improyement  almost  hopetcsa.  The  churnb  es- 
tablishment perhaps  tens  adequate,  but  barrly  to,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cmturj';  but  since  that  tiow 
the  people  have  nearly  doHbted.  Has  a  corrcffpond- 
ing  increase  been  made  in  the  means  of  their  religioui 
tuition  ?  Experience  has  made  it  but  to«i  evident  that 
this  vital  duty  has  been  fatally  neglected  ;  and  tbat, 
in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  land,  we  bare  unrMil  upa 
race  of  men  so  utterly  destitute  of  all  iuformatiun  ua 
moral  duty  or  religious  truth,  that  tbe  lUce  of  it  waa 
never  seen  in  any  henthen  state. 

The  constant  employment  of  the  young  in  mano- 
factories  for  fourteen  hours  a  day,  renders  it  almcat 
impossible  for  any  edocation  to  do  tbem  much  good ; 
for  who  after  such  a  period  of  daily  toll  could  sit  dovn 
to  the  additional  labour  of  learning  anything?    It  ii 
almost  barbarity  to  propose  it.    The  only  relief  tolb 
poor  children  is  to  send  them  to  their  beds.   This  d 
plorable  state  of  matters  cannot  be  remedied  by  i 
Inntary  charity,  or  even  the  unwearied  exertions  of  r 
benevolent ;  they  have  been  strained  to  the  uttenDf 
and  found  wholly  unequal  to  the  task.     Nothing 
the  strong  hand  of  Government,  and  an  asseaav 
reaching  the  vast  funds  of  the  selfish  and  indiffe 
as  well  as  the  humane,  is  adequate  to  the  reme< 
the  evil.     Whether  such  a  task  will  ever  be  v 
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taken  by  the  Legislature,  or  submitted  to  by  the 
country^  may  be  doubted.;  but  this  may  be  affirmed 
without  hesitation,  that,  if  this  great  duty  is  not  dis- 
charged, and  that,  too,  without  delay,  by  the  nation, 
the  seeds  of  ruin  are,  by  the  laws  of  God,  sown,  and 
justly  sown  in  the  community ;  and  that  such  will  be 
the  depravity  and  wretchedness  of  the  people  on  whom 
the  visitation  will  fall,  that  even  Timour,  with  his  py- 
ramids of  ninety  thousand  heads,  would  be  deemed  a 
messenger  of  mercy  to  mankind. 

8.  The  total  want  of  poor's  rates,  or  any  legal  pro- 
vision whatever  for  the  indigent  in  great  part   of 
Scotland,  and  the  miserably  parsimonious  spirit  in 
which  they  have  been  administered,  even  where  ne- 
cessity has  forced  their  adoption,  must  be  reckoned  in 
the  foremost  rank  el  the  many  evils  which  have  now 
induced  a  diseased  action  of  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion in  a  large  portion  of  society.     Extensive  inqui- 
ries have  now  ascertained  the  lamentable  fact,  that 
there  are  at  least  250,000  human  beings  in  Scotland — 
nearly  a  tenth  of  the  existing  population — ^who  are  in 
a  state  of  almost  total  destitution,  and  are  permanent- 
ly retained  in  that  state  by  the  obstinate  r^istance 
which  the  affluent  classes  make  in  many  places  to  any 
assessment,  at  all, — in  aU,  to  any  adequate  assessment 
for  their  relief.*     The  paupers  of  Scotland  are  in 
fact  just  as  numerous,  or  more  so  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  numbers  of  the  people,  as  those  in  Eng- 
land   There  is  only  this  difference  between  them,  that 

•  Viz.  In  CHasgow,         -          -  20,000 

Edinburgh,             -  15,000 

Aberdeen,         -          -  6,000 

Dundee  and  other  towns,  5,000 

Highlands  and  Islands,     200,000 

251,000 
—•See  Alison's  Reply,  p.  19, 28. 


thoHL-  ti>  the  Boulh  of  tlic  Tweed  are,  coinparatiwly 
fpeuking,  romfurtably  iimititained  ;  while  those  to  the 
nortU  of  it  are  alluwod  to  pint  and  waste  in  obscurity. 
until  their  miscrj'  attracts  the  rasiial  and  too  ofteo 
fleeting  uotice  of  the  benevolent. 

Even  when  relief  is  adininititered,  it  in  duite  in  >*> 
extremely  economieal,  or  rather  niggardly  a  i«iiiril,thBt 
it  has  no  sensible  cfTeet  in  arresting  the  evils  of  poo- 
perisin,  or  eheckiug  the  Ktream  of  redundant  popula- 
tion, wliich  is  in  consequence  Ootviof;  over  the  land. 
The  board  given  to  paupers  is  so  small,  that,  though 
it  supports  life,  it  does  ko  only  in  the  lowest  possible 
grade,  and  consequently,  without  really  assuogiug 
present  distress.  [)ert))aueiiUy  lowers  ibe  habits  of  the 
people.  Vet  such  as  it  is,  •  it  i.**  gladly  accepted  by 
hundreds  and  thousands,  who  flock  there  from  th^^ 
HighiRnd<i  and  li^lands,  to  avoid  the  utter  starvatiau 
which  awaits  them  in  those  mountain  districts,  where- 
no  relief  whatever  is  afforded.  Nothing  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  permanent  and  habitual  retention  of 

■  Id  Glasgow,  wbick  is  a  bir  apecimcn  of  ttie  Scotch  Bystea,  tk 
ont^oor  aid  allowed  in  generBlly  from  one  to  two  abillings  a  wccki 
and  even  where  ■  total  board  is  indiapeaMble,  it  ia  only  14a.  a  maatk, 
or  a  fraction  above  5d.  a  day — a  pittance  on  which,  id  that  opnlNl 
community,  where  the  necesaariea  of  life  are  all  extremely  high,  at 
only  support  existence  in  the  most  wretched  state.  Xumbers  of  pan 
pononi  are  boarded  at  this  rate  in  lodpng-faonaes  in  the  Bwony  [■■ 
rish,  where  the  miiery  and  aqualiU  destitution  eiceed  what  oooM  k( 
credited  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it.  Yet  the  hmton  IB 
(ilaxi^ow  levy  a  heavy  tax  on  the  community,  which  amounts  to  aboal 
L.VO,000  annually;  and  the  utmost  efforts  are  made  by  the  aflnnt 
classes  to  relieve  the  destitute.  The  real  evil  lies  in  the  lar|[e  propor- 
tion of  Scotland  over  which  the  exutioK  system  of  voluntary  awf 
ment  has  permitted  the  land-owners  to  shako  ihemselres  loose  aha- 
Kether  of  the  f(Tv»t  Christian  duty  of  succourinji  the  unfontiBatc,  tai 
in  consotjuence  throw  them  in  overwhelming  muJiitudea  on  Ibe  grtal 
lown»;  where  that  duty  is,  however,  imperfectly  performed. 


80  faurge  a  porttaa  of  die  <fflmmniiity  in  suiifa.  a  state  of 
dqiloraUe  destitutiim,  but  a  diHeiiffeff  and  wholly  an^ 
nestrained  action  of  the  principle  of  increase,  and  a 
gCDCTdl  and  progresKve  detsrioratioa  of  their  habits, 
and  depravation  of  their  morals.  These  effects^  accords 
iogly,  have  Tery  generally  taken  place  ;  and  though  un-* 
attended  to  by  superficial  observers,  or  those  who  took 
from  books  their  arronnts  of  the  Scottish  poor,  they 
have  been  long  familiar  to  those  who  were  practically 
acquainted  with  their  sitaation.  While  the  ^eat 
majority  of  the  Scotch  proprietors  were  congratulat- 
ing themselves  upon  their  happy  exemption  &om  the 
burden  of  poor^s  rates  which  pressed  so  heavily  on 
their  neighbours  in  England^  and  fondly  dreaming  of 
the  moral  habits  and  general  felicity  ot'  the  peo^santry 
on  their  estates,  the  criminal  records  have  exhibited 
an  increase  of  crime  during  the  last  thirty  years  un- 
paralleled in  any  other  state  of  Europe ;  *  and  the 
researches  of  unwearied  philanthropy  have  brought  to 
light  a  mass  of  indigence  and  suffering  in  its  great 
towns  and  Highland  districts,!  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  ity  IS  a  disgrace  to  any  Christian  community,  and 
cannot  remain  long  unrelieved  without  overspreading 
the  land  with  the  want,  the  crimes,  and  the  insecurity 
of  Ireland. 

Is  then  the  condition  of  the  human  rai*e  in  the^e 
islands  utterly  desperate?  Can  nothing  be  iione  to 
relieve  the  distresses  which  press  with  such  severity 
upon,  and  have  given  such  an  undue  tendency  to  iu- 

*  Serious  crime  has  increased  foriif-foUi  ovor  ull  SihxIuihI  iu  tho 
last  thirty  years.    Vide  infra,  II.  317,  and  aiithoritiiMi  thor^)  ^iihUhI. 

f  Vide  Dr  Alison  on  the  Mana|(vmeut  of  th«  Vw>x  in  SvoUaiitl.  aiiil 
Reply  to  Mr  Monypenny;  Dr  Co\i*an*s  Vital  StatUticA  ol  CUMMgiiWi 
and  Baird  andFnllerton  on  the  Poor  in  the  Wi^nti^ru  lnUuiU  him)  Uigh« 
lands  of  Scotland. 
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cresKc  to  the  poor  ?  and  must  wc  ail  down  in  hupclm 
despair,  under  the  grievous  spectacle  of  utultiiudef 
etarviog  in  the  midst  of  plenty  ? 

The  auswer  is,  thut  this  is  not  necessary ;  that  thg 
British  empi re coutaios within  itself  ahuudant  resources 
fur  feeding  its  numerous  oflTspring ;  that  imincDM  and 
fertile  districts  exist,  capable  of  maintaining  wiUi  ease 
an  hundred  times  the  inhahitauts  of  these  island! ;  that 
the  growth  of  these  distant  possessions  is  only  retanl- 
ed  by  the  impossihihty  of  finding  hands  to  satisfy  tbdr 
lusntiable  demand  for  labour  ;  that  the  multitudes  of 
destitute  labonrenj  who  notv  oppress  our  indusUyi 
would  be  us  great  an  actjuisition  to  (hem,  as  tbeir 
removal  would  be  a  relief  to  ourselves;  and  that  adr 
quate  means  exist  for  transporting  the  living  swarm 
across  the  ocean,  and  rearing  up  in  transatlantic  wilds, 
boundless  markets  for  the  industry  of  the  heart  of 
the  empire. 

Nor  is  there  any  chance  of  this  prodigious  opoUof 
for  labour  in  Australia  and  our  North  American  Co- 
lonies being  either  diminished  or  lo6t  to  this  country, 
except  by  the  folly  of  internal  l^islation.  The  pro- 
ductive land  in  Canada  and  New  Holland  exceeds  thai 
of  all  Europe  put  together :  it  is  bo  intersected  by  wa- 
ter through  the  great  chain  of  the  lakes  which  Bows 
through  its  centre,  that  hardly  any  part  of  it  is  fifty 
miles  from  inland  navigation,  and  an  immense  trad 
lies  on  the  shores  of  vast  navigable  rivers  or  atnpen- 
dous  inland  seas.  The  climate,  severe  in  Lower,  is 
much  more  mild  in  Upper  Canada ;  the  vine,  the 
maize,  the  apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  ripen  in  the 
open  air.  The  soil  is  so  rich  from  the  falling  C 
leaves  during  many  thousand  winters,  that  it  beti 
the  finest  wheat  crops  for  three  years  without  manni 
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The  invention  of  steam  has  facilitated  indefinitely 
both  the  means  of  getting  at  this  fertile  district,  and 
the  market  for  its  produce  when  cultivation  has  com  -^ 
menced.  Nothing  is  wanted  but  hands  to  clear  the 
nst  tracts  ot  wood-encumbered  plains ;  and  that  is 
fmdsely  what  England  possesses  to  superfluity ! 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  bounty  and  good- 
ness of  Providence  was  about  to  confound  our  short- 
8^ted  repinings  at  the  unequal  proportion  of  popu- 
lation and  subsistence,  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  its 
bounty,  unknown  to  any  former  age  of  the  world. 
This  little  island  in  the  Atlantic  possesses  under  its 
^ay,  tracts  of  boundless  extent  and  inexhaustible 
fertility,  teeming  with  the  riches  of  a  virgin  soil,  and 
loaded  with  the  wealth  o(  primeval  vegetation.  Con- 
tinents larger  than  the  Roman  empire  contained  in 
the  zenith  of  its  power,  lie  waste  and  uncultivated  un- 
der our  dominions,  waiting  only  for  the  patient  hand 
of  industry  to  unfold  their  treasures,  and  ready  to 
start  into  life  under  the  animating  exertions  of  health- 
ful enterprise. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said,  that  in  the  isthmus  of 
Darien  he  would  wrest  the  keys  of  the  world  from 
Spain.  With  more  truth  it  may  be  anticipated,  that 
the  keys  of  the  western  world  will  be  found  in  the  St 
Lawrence,  as  those  of  the  eastern  have  long  been  in 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  possibility  of  a  water 
navigation  through  the  chain  of  lakes  to  the  Colum- 
bia river,  with  a  very  slight  interruption,  is  now  as- 
certained. The  dreams  of  a  north  west-passage  are 
about  to  be  realized,  and  realized  by  a  channel  pas- 
sing through  the  British  dominions ! 

The  omnipotent  navy,  and  immense  commercial 


sliipping  of  England,  seem  Ueiittued  by  Xature  to  in- 
sure and  protect  the  constant  communication  betu-ecu 
tbc  centre  and  the  distant  parts  of  our  empire.  Steam 
navigation  has  come  into  activity  precisely  at  tbe  tiaie 
it  wa»  required  to  unite  distant  lieintspheres,  abridge 
oceans,  and  pour  out  upon  the  solitary  forwtn  of  iIm.* 
New  World,  the  vast  poputation  and  moral  energy  of 
the  old.  If  circumstances  could  be  imaginod  iiiun: 
that)  any  other  favourable  to  the  dilTuston  of  our  re- 
dundant  domestic  jwpulation  over  our  boundless  cola* 
uiat  possession.s,  they  are  precisely  those  in  which  we  < 
arc  noiv  placed. 

Even  at  home,  among  so  many  causes  for  nuxietjr 
anil  disquietude  in  surveying  the  pre.seut  coudiliuu  of 
the  labouring  pour  in  tbe  Brilish  empire,  somt;  streak* 
of  light  are  beginning  to  appear  in  the  horizon,  aud 
[mlitical  danger  |»romises  to  second  the  efltirts  of  be- 
nevolence, in  forcibly  directing  the  national  attention 
to  the  means  of  arresting  them.  It  is  forgetfulness  of 
the  poor  to  which  we  owe  almost  all  our  presentdaa- 
gers  ;  it  is  in  attention  to  them  that  tbe  remedy  is  to  be 
found.  Philosophic  indifference  was  theprinciplewhich 
l>erverted  the  mind  of  the  nation  in  this  vital  particu- 
lar in  tbe  last  generation  ;  tbe  only  cure  for  it  is  to  be 
drawn  from  RELIGIOUS  Zeal  and  Christian  Cua- 
BITY  in  the  present.  It  is  in  that  noble  principle  not 
merelyanimatingindividuaUfbutdirecling  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  is  the  true  foundation  of  natioualsecurity. 
Already  tbe  commencement  of  a  change  is  conspicu- 
ous ;  and  we  may  see  how  powerfully  the  efforts  lA 
tbe  leaders  iu  this  great  work  are  seconded  by  tbe 
eternal  laws  of  Nature.  'J'he  eloquence  of  an  Ashley 
might  have  toiled  unnoticed  for  years  in  exposing  tbe 
manifold  evils  of  tbe  factory  system  ;  the  fervour  of 
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a  Chalmers  laboured  in  vain  to  rotw?  a  *triti*h  genera- 
tion to  the  paramount  duty  of  Churcfa  Extension  :  the 
philanthropy  of  an  Alison*  firuitlcsslv  contended  with 
the  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation  in  manJd nd,  in 
behalf  of  the  destitute  poor  rf  his  country :  but  when 
the  evils  of  the  humbler  classes  wrought  out  their  na- 
tural and  inevitable  effect  in  multiplying  beyond  mea- 
sure their  numbers,  and  endangering  from  th*rir  pres- 
sure and  wickedness  all  the  institutions  of  M-jciety  : 
when  the  torch  of  the  Chartist  was  to  be  seen  in  our 
cities,  and  the  conflagration  of  the  incendiary  in  our 
fields,  the   mind  of  the  nation  righted   itJself,  and  a 
sense  of  apprehension  gave  force  to  the  sugge<'tion%  of 
benevolence  and  weight  to  the  dictate*?  of  wisdom. 
And  herein  we  may  discern  the  design  of  Provid#rnr#f 
in  that  vehement  action  to  the  principle  of  jKipuhtion, 
which  is  consequent  on  general  suffering  amoug  the 
poorer  classes  of  society,  and  which  at  first  ^ight  af>- 
pears  so  strange  a  provision  and  di.^astrouh  a  U:n(hjuy 
in  human  affairs.    It  was  to  give  weight  to  the  injured 
class,  to  draw  attention  to  their  sufferings,  to  make  the 
force  of  numbers  counterbalance  the  jKiwer  of  projier- 
ty,  and  compel  a  remedy  for  existing  evils,  if  not  from 
the  virtues,  at  least  from  the  fears  of  the  higher  classes, 
that  this  terrible  expansive  power  was  given  to  the 
lower ;  and  their  redundancy  in  population,  itself  ap- 
parently the  most  serious,  because  the  most  incurable 
evil  which  can  afflict  society,  is  found  to  be  the  means 
employed  by  Nature,  like  the  swelling  of  a  limb  into 
which  poisonous  or  irritating  matter  has  been  intro- 
duced, for  expelling  the  destructive  substance  from 
the  frame  of  society. 

*  On  the  Management  of  the  Poor  in    Scotlatid,  by  l)r   AIinoii. 
Edinburgh,  1840. 
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dependent  of  about  3,500,000  black  slaves  who  now 
ferhna  the  work  of  cultivation  in  the  southern  states, 
and  who,  which  is  very  remarkable,  have  been  found 
(or  a  great  many  years  past,  to  be  increasing  at  even 
a  more  raind  rate  than  the  white  population  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded  ;*  and  although  this  surprising 
effisct  is  partly  owing  to  the  continued  influx  of  blacks 
into  ^e  southern  states  from  those  states  in   the 
north  and  west,  where  slavery  is  either  abolished  or 
diseouraged ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sa- 
ble rate  is  multiplying  at  least  as  fast  in  those  coun- 
tries, where  it  still  continues,  as  in  the  European  ;  and 
in  1830,  in  the  states  where  slavery  was  tolerated,  the 
propcnrtion  was  3,960,000  whites,  and  2,208,000  blacks. 
But  from  the  great  increase  now  in  the  latter  race, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  total  number  now 
in  America  is  not  less  than  3,000,000.* 

Prodigious  and  unparalleled  as  this  rate  of  increase 
oi  population  has  been  in  so  short  a  time,  it  is  far  less 
than  the  growth  of  mankind  in  particular  parts  of 
this  highly  favoured  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  the 
vaUey  of  the  Mississippi,  which  is  by  far  the  richest 
part  of  America,  and  which  contains  above  1,000,000 
square  geographical  miles,  or  about  fourteen  times  the 
area  of  the  British  islands,  the  population  has  multi- 
plied in  the  last  forty  years  thirty-one  fold,  while  dur- 

*  The  blacks  in  the  southern  states  are  increasing  in  proportion  to 
the  whites,  in  the  following  ratio : 

From  1790  to  1830,  Whites  increased  in  proportion  of  80  to  100 

Blacks,        -        -       -       -         100  to  112 
Carey's  Letters  on  the  Colonization  Society,  1833;  and  TocqueviUe, 
tLS39. 
t  Tocqueyille,  ii.  399. 
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itig  the  same  poriud,  tiie  mim1x-ni  of  the  u'hoU>  Ame- 
rican provinces  have  ouly  tripled.  This  itt  protn- 
bly  ihe  most  extraordinary  nnd  welt  authenticated 
instance  of  human  increase  on  record  in  the  world : 
but  it  is  far  beyond  the  powers  of  tnulli plication 
which  mankind  possess  from  their  ouii  unaided 
resources,  and  is  mainly  to  be  ascrib(.-d  to  tbe  vast 
iuflus  of  immigrants  both  from  Ihe  Stales  of  tlir 
Union  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  tbi;  more 
distant  British  islands.  The  number  of  persons  who 
annually  settle  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
from  Great  Britain  nnd  Ireland,  is  at  present,  u 
ascertained  from  authentic  documents,  not  leM  than 
100,000.  Aud  almost  the  whule  of  this  vast  multi- 
tude riu  sooner  arrive  on  the  shores  of  America,  lliao 
they  crowd  away  to  the  back  settlements,  and  swrll 
the  juodif^iouis  flood  of  civilisation  which  ii  over- 
spreading the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  To  these  are  add- 
ed a  still  greater  stream  of  immigration  from  America 
itself;  for  clearly  marked  as  the  tendency  of  emigra- 
tion  is  from  Europe,  and  especially  from  the  British 
islands  to  the  American  shores,  it  operates  not  lest 
forcibly  in  directing  mankind  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  across  the  Alleghany  mountains,  into  the  vast 
and  untrodden  solitudes  of  the  west.  Sucb  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  human  species  in  that  fertile  terri- 
tory, which,  both  from  its  extent  and  riches,  may  truly 
be  called  the  garden  of  the  world,  that  the  States,  in 
that  great  alluvial  surface,  though  they  only  began  to 
be  seriously  cultivated  in  1790.  now  contain  above  five 
millions  of  inhabitants  ;  and  it  has  become  no  longer 
a  matter  of  doubt,  that  in  less  than  thirty  years,  its 
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mhabitaotSy  from  their  great  increase,   will  have  a 
preponderating  voice  in  the  national  Legislature.* 

There  is  something  solemn  and  almost  awful  in  the 
iocessant  advance  of  the  great  stream  of  civilisation, 
whicfa  in  America  is  continually  rolling  down  from 
the  summit  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  over- 
HHieading  the   boundless  forests  of  the   Far  West. 
Nothing  similar  ever  was  witnessed  in  the  world  be- 
fore.    Vast  as  were  the  savage  multitudes  which 
^bition  or  lust  of  plunder  in  Grengiskhan  or  Ti« 
inoar  brought  down  from  the  plains  of  Tartary  to 
overwhelm   the   opulent  regions  of  the  earth,  they 
^  as  nothing  compared  to  the  ceaseless   flood  of 
buman  beings  which  is  now  in  its  turn  sent  forth 
from  the   abodes  of  civilized   man   into  the   desert 
parts  of  the  world.     Not  less  than  three  hundred 
thousand  persons,  almost  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  now 
yearly  cross  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  settle  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  or  its  tributary  streams.    They 
do  not  merely  pass  through  like  a  devastating  fire  or 
a  raging  torrent ;  they  settle  where  they  take  up 
their  abode,  never  to  return.      Their   war  is  with 
the  forest  and  the  marsh,  not  against  the  corrupted 
cities  of  long*e6tablished  man.     Spreading  themselves 
out  over  an  extent  nearly  twelve  hundred  miles  in 
length,  these  advanced  posts  of  civiL'sation  commence 
the  incessant  war   with   the   plough  and  the   hat- 
chet, and  at  the  sound  of  their  strokes  resounding 
through   the  solitude  of  the  forest,   the    wild  ani- 
mals and  the  Indians   retire   to    more   undisturbed 
retreats.     Along  a  tract  of  nearly  twelve  hundred 
miles   in   length,   the   average    advance  of  cultiva- 

•  Tocqueville,  ii.  376.     Chevalier,  i.  3S7. 
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tion  in  about  sercntepn  miles  a-yeur.  The  ground 
is  inipfrfLTtly  cleared,  iiideed,  by  Lbvw  pioneers  of  bu* 
maiiity  ;  but  still  tlie  forest  bus  disappeared  under  Uieir 
Strokes  ;  Ibe  grt-eu  field,  tbe  wooden  cottage,  the  signs 
of  infant  iiii proven) eut  have  appeared ;  niid  bubind 
tbem,  another  wave  of  more  wealtliy  and  rcfine<l  se*- 
tlers  appear,  wlio  complete  t)ie  work  of  Bgricultura) 
odvancemeat.  Tbc  wild  animals  of  tlic  forest  retire 
before  this  incessant  advance  of  civilisation  ;  by  a  mys- 
terious instinct,  or  the  infonnation  of  otbcr  animals  oT 
tbeir  race,  they  become  aware  of  tbe  iipproacb  of  tbr 
great  enemy  of  their  tribe  ;  and  so  far  does  the  alarm 
penetrate,  that  Ihey  are  frequently  found  to  cominpoce 
their  retreat  two  huTidred  miles  in  advance  of  Ibe  ac- 
tual fioiind  of  the  European  hatchet.* 

The  violence  of  the  impube  which  thus  inipeU  this 
astonishing  torrent  of  the  European  ran;  into  tb«- 
western  solitudes,  appears  in  ttie  Mruiigi-^t  itmnncr  in 
all  the  public  conveyances  which  transport  passengers 
to  tbese  distant  regions.  Thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  every  week  in  summer  descend  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  streams  which  promise  them  a  convejrance 
to  the  distant  regions  of  the  west,  all  eager  for  ao  im- 
mediate passage  to  the  land  of  promise.  DifficnltJet 
cannot  retard,  dangers  cannot  deter  them.  With 
ceaseless  activity  and  persevering  courage,  they  malct 
their  way  to  the  first  steam-boats  that  can  convef 
them  across  to  tbe  Ohio,  and,  without  regarding  tbe 
perils  of  tbe  passage  or  the  numerous  dangers  of 
steam  navigation,  demand  only  to  be  instantly  con* 
veyed  to  the  region  of  tbeir  hopes.     Such  are  the 

■  Toc(|ucville,  ii.  274 ;  Report  of  Cua  tnd  CIwIm  to  Coognm,  ¥k 
February  IB80. 
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multitudes  that  flock  to  these  means  of  traiispon,  that 
even  the  sight  of  a  high-pressure  steam-engine,  blown 
up  before  their  eyes,  has  no  effect  in  deterring  others 
from  instantly  embarking  in  the  perilous  navigation. 
They  ask  only  a  cheap  passage  and  a  quick  voyage. 
For  weeks  and  months  together  they  crowd  to  the 
quays  where  the  steam-boats  take  their  passengers, 
almost  rolling  over  each  other  in  their  anxiety  to  get 
forward  ;  no  sooner  does  a  boat  touch  the  quay  than 
it  is  instantly  filled  with  passengers,  and  with  scarce* 
ly  any  money  in  their  pockets,  and  but  little  proven- 
der in  their  scrips,  the  hardy  adventurers  rush  for- 
ward into  the  wilderness  before  them,  and  gain  from 
the  chase  a  precarious  subsistence,  till  the  first  returns 
of  cultivation  afford  them  the  means  of  support.* 

Steam  navigation  is  the  vital  means  of  communica- 
tion by  which  this  extraordinary  activity  is  propelled 
into  distant  regions.     The  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  numerous  tributary  streams  which  swell  their 
\raters,  are  covered  with  steam-boats.     Above  230 
annually  ply  upon  the  Mississippi  alone ;  upwards  of 
500  are  employed  on  the  rivers,  which  convey  the  vast 
stream  of  immigration  to  the  western  provinces  of  the 
Union.     Without  this  mighty  agent,  the  progress  of 
cultivation  and  the  clearing  of  the  forest  nuist  have 
been  comparatively  slow  ;  steam  navigation  is  to  the 
'  great  continent  of  America  what  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  to  the  human  frame,  and  the  commercial 
wealth  and  paper  currency  of  the  great  mercantile 
cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  the  moving  power 
in  the  heart  which  sets  the  whole  circulation  in  motion.t 
The  effect  of  this  wonderful  immigration  and  set- 

•  Chevalier,  ii.  23,  24;  TocqueviUe,  ii.  274.   t  Chevalier,  ii.  24,  25. 


Uing  of  civHuied  man,  iu  tbt.*  fertile  but  hithvrtol 
regions  of  tlie  western  ^vorid,  must,  ere  long,  if  I 
tinut^,  IIS  it  apparently  will,  uninterrupted, 
tlic  most  important  utTccts  on  the  pru»<|>ert8  and\ 
lion  of  mankiiiil  on  tlie  globe.     Should  the  inhab^ 
of  llie  United  Htat<:-.s  adv»nce  ns  mpidljr  »«  theyl 
done,  they  will  anioiiiit  by  the  year  19O0  to  a  hui 
ratlHoii  of  souls  ;  and  this  amount,  gnot  a$  it  is,  I 
within  the  nuralwr  which  tJie  territory  of  the  I 
States  could  comfortably  inaiolain.      The  ■ 
the  Mississippi  alone  is  seven  times  as  large  a»  Fri 
and  incomjiarably  more  fertile.     If  it  wore  a»  da 
inhabited  as  the  territory  of  France,  it  would  < 
uot  less  than  250,000,000  of  muUl*     There  i 
no  doubt  that,  long  before  this  period  ho^i  arrivi 
usual  cauNi-s  of  retardation  which  check  tbe  niri 
cation  of  luuukiud  in  the  later  stAgtM  of  sod«^ 
have  coniu  to  ntfect  the  increase  of  th«  inhabiti 
:ill  the  eastern  states  of  the  Union,  and  of  oil  I 
long  established  province».     But  the  continual  inl 
of  emigrants  from  the  European  States,  and  the  ii 
saut  anxiety  of  men  to  better  thoir  fortunes  by  f 
sing  forward  to  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  % 
may  jjosKibly,  for  a  century  and  a*half  to  come,  n 
tain  this  rale  of  increase  unabated  ;  and  if  lliat  bel 
rase,  America  will  then  contain  as  many  inhabiti 
as  the  whole  riionurchiet:  of  Europ<>  at  tbts  tinie.t  f 
Thin  marvellous  rapidity  of  increase  has  bithe 
not  ouly  been  unattended  with  any  ndditioD  to  hoD 
snfferitifj,  but  it  ha*  taken  its  origin  rather  in 

•  I'octiucvilJo,  ii.  est,  :iS7. 

t  Europe  Dutp  coDtains  1ieT,000,DnO  nf  inhahJIanM  to  the  WW 
..f  the  Urml  niniintoinB.— Malt«  Bnin. 
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pied   ill    the   cultivation  of  ttio    cartli.  *     Amerira: 
tliL'refore,  iu  its  niral  districts,  whidi  comprise  nine-    , 
teutim  of  its  population,  is  to  be  regarded  m  a  couotiy    I 
cf  proprietors,  and  as  illustrating,  therefore,  the  vast 
and  unbounded  bless^ings  wliicb,  in  all  ages  and  pam 
of  the  world,  bave  been  found  to  attend  tbc  ac({iiiiU    ' 
tion  of  landed    prui)erty   by  the   labouritig    classeiv 
But  the  most  extraordinary  eireunistance  coDoectcd 
with  this  distribution  of  lauded  projKrty  iiinnn[r  the 
working  classes  of  America  remains  to  be  noticed  ; 
and,  what  it^  very  remarkable,  bus  never  yet  met  with.   ' 
any  attention  from  pulitico)  philosophers. 

1'he  enjoyment  of  lauded  property  by  the  laboor— 
ing  classes  has  been  known  in  every  age  of  the  world  * 
and  there  is  no  country  that  doe»not  eontnin,  nl  least 
to  a  certain  extent,  part  of  the  race  of  land-owners 
who  cultivate  tbeir  own  iioil,  in  whose  nuil  it  plication 
society  has  everywhere  been  found  to  be  su  deeply 
interested.  Hut  in  all  these  eases  tlie  aetjiiisition  of 
landed  property  has  been  attended  witb  tbe  strongest 
possible  attachment  by  the  owners  of  the  soil  to  the 
little  freeholds  which  they  cultivated ;  and  nothing 
short  of  the  greatest  disasters'  in  life  has  been  able  lo 
tear  mankind  up  from  the  seats  of  their  childbood, 
and  the  spots  on  which  their  own  industry  and  that 
of  their  fathers  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  ei- 
erted.  Such  have  been  tbe  effects  of  this  feeling  iu 
France,  that,  as  Arthur  Youngf  long  ago  observed,  i( 
leads  to  tbe  retention  of  heritage  by  children,  eveo 
when  it  amounts  only  lo  a  single  tree  ;  while,  in  Cey- 


*  Total  PopiilMioD.    Agriciilturiata,    & 

g,C38^S6  S,IT0,646  349,606  7S.MI9 

— Maltc  Bnin,  t.  Hi. 
t  Yiiiing's  France,  i-  4»6. 
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loo,  such  18  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  estates 
of  their  fathers,  that  they  retain  them,  even  when 
thejr  amount  only,  as  they  do  in  some  cases,  to  the 
hundr^-and-fiftieth  part  of  a  single  tree.  *      That 
this  feeling,  so  natural  and  universal  in  the  human 
beart,  exists  in  the  New  World,  is  decisively  proved 
by  the  curious  fact,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  French 
nee  in  Canada,  who  are  nearly  500,000  in  number, 
ieel  it  as  strongly  as  their  ancestors  in  Europe  ;  and> 
iosteadof  spreadingoutitito  different  and  distant  lands, 
femain  crowded  together  in  the  settlements  which  they 
originally  acquired  two  hundred  years  ago;  and  which 
are  now  nearly  as  much  parcelled  out  in  minute  sub- 
divisions among  the  heirs  of  the  original  settlers  as  in 
the  vine  provinces  of  Old  France,  f 

But  in  America,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  this  strong  and  universal  feeling 
fieems  to  be  entirely  obliterated.  Though  the  Ame- 
rican cultivators  have  derived  greater  benefits  from 
the  soil  than  any  people  that  ever  existed,  yet  they 
have  no  sort  of  attachment  either  to  the  land  which 
they  have  cultivated,  or  which  tliey  have  inherited 
from  their  fathers.  Not  only  is  landed  property  al- 
most always  sold  and  divided  at  the  death  of  the  head 
of  the  family  ;  but  even  during  his  lifetime,  immi- 
gration from  one  spot  to  another  is  so  frequent,  that 
it  may  be  considered  as  the  grand  characteristic  of 
the.  American  people.  However  long  and  happily  a 
proprietor  may  have  lived  upon  his  little  domain,  he 
is  always  ready  to  sell  it  if  h6  can  make  any  profit  by 
the  transaction  ;  and  putting  himself  and  his  family 
with  all  his  effects  on  board  the  first  steam-boat, 

•  Bishop  Heber*s  Travels^  ii.  147.        f  Tocque>ille,  il  204. 
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(ransjwrt  tiimself  to  a  diftV'rent  pArt  of  thp  c 
aud  comiDeiice,  perhaps  at  ttie  dustaiio;  of  ftomc  bun* 
tired  miles,  the  great  and  engrossing  work  of  acoi- 
miiliiting  money.*  This  pectiliarity  is  bo  remnrkabte. 
and  HO  totally  unknown  in  any  previous  |ieriod  uf 
Innnau  history,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  grand 
I'haructvristic  of  society  in  I  he  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  the  present  state  of  that  country  couM  not 
be  so  well  characterized  in  comparison  with  thai  of 
other  countries,  ott  by  >ityliug  it  the  NumaD  Aottu 
cui.TunAi.  State. 

Tbti  explanation  of  thi»<  extraordinary  peculiarity  ia 
unquestionably  to  be  found  in  tbe  industrial  chnracler 
which  the  Americans  have  inherited  from  their  Enj^Itsb 
ancestors,  coupled  with  the  effect  of  democratic  institu- 
tions on  the  human  mind  when  society  is  in  a  state 
of  universal  aud  rapid  progress.  That  the  Brlttnh 
race  arc  exKeutially  iudustrious,  need  not  be  told  to 
any  one  who  is  at  ail  acquainted  with  their  charac- 
ter, or  who  ia  historically  impressed  with  tbe  ef- 
fects which  the  wealth  created  by  tbeir  exertions 
has  produced  on  human  affairs.  But  in  addition  to 
tbe  active  persevering  industry'  which  they  inherit 
from  their  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  tbe  Americana  have 
received  an  extraordinary  addition  to  their  passion 
for  wealth,  from  the  republican  institutions  wbich 
are  so  universally  aud  firmly  established  in  their  coun* 
try.  The  distinctions  of  birth  being  wholly  unknown 
in  the  new  world,  and  the  career  of  industry,  opuleocvi 
and  political  importance,  open  alike  to  all,  every  man 
in  the  United  States  perceives  that,  by  industry  and 
activity,  he  lias  the  prospect,  not  only  of  bettering  his 

'  Cbovalier,  il  IHI,  143;  TiM.'<|uevillf ,  ii.  lEI. 
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eoMiitkm  in  the  w«cld,  but  of  ekvatiug  himself  to  aK 
maAwmy  fiatoatirai  wfaicli  the  oountry  can  afford.    The 
dbcta  of  tfak  prii8|iect  operatiiig  oontiiiiially  upon  the 
Bad  of  all  dasKB  hare  heeD  incalculable.    They  have 
eatirelj  rooted  up  the  love  of  home  and  hereditaiy  po^i- 
irwiMiiiiii,  elaevrheire  so  strong  in  the  human  heart,  and 
ssfaititated   in  its  room  one  nniversal   passion  for 
adf-elevatkm,    and    mcmied    advancement.      Hence 
the  prodi^ous  activity  which  everywhere  character 
rises  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  and  the  in- 
oessant  whirl  of  new  undertakings,  mercantile  specu- 
lation,  and  political  agitation,  which  appear  $)0  ox- 
tnofdisary  to  all  hot  to  those  who  have  been  habitu- 
ated to  Bimiiar  appearances  in  the  British  islandt^^  with* 
in  the  last  ten  years.* 

It  lonhs  finom  this  drcumstanoe,  that  employment 
is  miverBal  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranicA  in 
the  United  States.  Every  man,  whatever  his  fortune 
may  be,  mort  have  aprofessi<Ni ;  the  few  penion^  who 
have  not,  find  th^oselves  so  contemptible  and  unhap- 
py, that  they  are  obliged,  in  their  own  defence,  to  be* 
take  themselves,  at  least,  to  the  semUanee  of  arni|ui* 
ticm.  They  are  all  either  buying  or  selling,  nil ti  vat* 
ing  or  maou£acturing.  Wealth  being  uni verf^lly  felt 
to  be  the  <Hily  pasqwrt  to  either  influence,  enjoyment, 
or  consideration,  it  is  everywhere  sought  aft<?r  with  an 
avidity  unknown  even  in  the  most  commercial  ^tatcfi 
of  the  old  world.  Whether  this  general  thirnt  for 
money  may  not  in  the  end  essentially  degrade  the 
national  character  may  well  be  doubted :  but  in  the 
meantime  it  is  attended  with  the  most  important  cf* 
fects  upon  the  progress  and  wealth  of  population,  and, 

•  riievaJier,  ii.  12^  1^.    ToccfpferiHe,  ill.  16.i,  uml  u.  '403. 
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by  turning  Uie  wbolc  energies  of  the  nation  to  tli<    , 
pursuit  of  physical  enjoyments,  adds  in  a  most  surpris-    I 
ing  manner  to  the  accumulation  of  opukncL-,  aud  the 
general  sum  of  material  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  peo- 
ple.* 

It  follows  also  from  these  circumstances  that  early  ' 
marriages  are  universal  in  America.  There  i*  hardly 
'»»ucbatliing  lobe  seen  in  thewhole  oftheUniU'd Status, 
''  as  a  man  of  twenty-one  who  is  nut  married.  Such  is 
the  facility  of  earning  a  subs^istence  and  budinf^  em-  i 
ployment  in  a  comfortable  line  of  life,  that  th<!  want 
of  u  settled  occupation  or  acciiinulatcd  fortune  hasDot 
the  tenst  efi'ect  of  prevfoting  persons  of  either  &ex  from 
early  consulting  their  inclirmtious  in  this  particular. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  obstacles  which  a  gradalicoi 
oF  rank,  and  the  dread  of  annnsnitable  connectioD.  «o 
ofloii  iiit('T|Kisf  biiwccn  t!ii'  ntlacbiniT)!  of  tbe^-cxi-s  in 
the  Old  World,  are  comparatively  little  felt  in  the  new. 
Not  but  that  the  human  mind  evinces  there,  as  every- 
where else,  the  strongest  desire  to  form  the  gradation 
of  rank,  and  construct  those  exclusive  circles,  and  ima- 
ginary distinctions,  which  are  embodied  into  such  in- 
superable barriers  in  the  aristocratic  society  of  Eu- 
rope ;f  but  that,  as  these  gradations  are  not  of  here- 
ditary standing,  hut  are  the  consequence  of  wealth 

'  Chei-alier,  ii.  13.'',  1^24.  Toc<iucville,  JT.  1G3,  iii.Seo.  aiutiiwHi, 
iii.  40,  41. 

f  "  You  can't  imagine,"  raid  an  American  |^rt,  th«  daufthter  of  a 
milliner,  to  MisaMiutineBn,  "  what  a  nice  tel  we  have  at  acliooL  'We 
never  let  any  uf  tlic  babe ritash era'  daughters  associate  with  ua.'  Mj 
inromuinC  went  rm  to  mention,  how  anxioui  she  and  herael  oratwiit 
■ixty  younj;  people  were  to  vUit  ridutivrlg  among  tbentaelTMi,  bo* 
'  delifthlful'  it  would  be  to  have  oo  ffrocer'a  daufchlera  amaa^  thcai, 
but  that  waa  found  imposuble.'  " — MartiuMu,  iii.  33. 
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viiich  any  one  may  acquire,  the  barriers  to  marriage 
are  much  less  formidable  to  the  young  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  generaLand  incessant  activity 
of  the  Americans,  and  their  thirst   for  money,  ca- 
pital would  be  awanting  to  carry  on  the  immense 
undertakings  which  they  have  set  on  foot,  were  it 
not  for  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  system  of  pa- 
per credit  which  is  everywhere   established  in   the 
United  States.     This  powerful,  but  perilous,  engine 
of  improvement,  has  been  spread  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent in  America  than  has  ever  been  known  even  in 
the  British  islands.     From  an  inquiry  made  by  Go- 
vernment in  January  1834,  it  appears  that,  at  that 
period,  there  were  in  the  United  States  five  hundred 
and  six  banking  establishments,  independent  of  the 
National  Bank  at  Philadelphia,  and  that  theHc  private 
banks  had  issued  notes  to  the  amount  of  L.  16,^00,000 
Sterling.   The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  L.  3,300,000,  making  in  all  a  circulation 
of  L.18,500,000,  besides  about  L.10,000,000  in  Hpccie. 
This  vast  circulation,  which  is  considerably  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country 
of  that  which  obtains  in  the  British  islands,f  is  punh- 
ed  into  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  states  of  the 
Union  by  means  of  the  branch-banks,  which,  like  so 
many   forcing- pumps,   disseminate    the   bank   notes 
through  every  village  and  hamlet  it  contains.     The 
discounting  of  bills  is  carried  to  an  unprecedented 
extent ;  and  the  high  rate  of  interest  charged,  which 

'  Chevalier,  ii.  117. 

t  The  total  paper  circulation  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  L.42,300,000 
sterling,  and  the  total  circulation  in  gold  and  paper  about  L.75,000,000. 
— M'Culloch*8  Commercial  Dictionary. 
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is  oftou  one  per  amU  a-montli,  or  twelve  per  ci'iil.  »■ 
year,  and  Jn  pvriodij  of  coinnicn-ial  difficultic*  mndi 
higlicr,  indemnifies  the  bankers  fur  the  nunuTotui  loan 
tiiey  Kustain  from  thu  baiikruptfy  of  thoav  to  whom 
Ibi'y  m&ke  advances.  Ho  powerful  an  ogcnt  is  thib 
system  of  pnpi-r  credit,  in  forcing  and  maintiiiuiDg  tho 
induHtry  of  the  United  States,  that  its  influence  may 
be  seen  in  the  farthest  extremities  of  their  poettessioiK ; 
and  it  is  to  the  greater  advantages  they  enjoy  io  Uiis 
resjK'ct,  more  than  any  other,  ihnt  tJie  i>U|H-nor  popa- 
latiuii,  wealth,  luid  uuttivation  of  the  soutbtrni  side  gf 
the  St  Lawrence  and  lakes  is  to  be  attrlbute<l,  to  tb«l 
which  appeal's  on  the  Hritiiili  shores  of  those  nublv 
listuaries." 

The  great  extent  to  which  the  system  of  paper  cre- 
dit has  been  carried  in  the  United  8tates  has  rendcml 
industrj'  in  that  coimtry  liable  to  a  variety  of  »bocks 
more  severe  than  have  ever  been  experienced  by  mny 
other  community  in  the  globe.  These  commercial 
difficulties  are  of  sucb  magnitude  tbat  at  one  blow 
tbey  prostrate  the  fortunes  of  the  richest  part  of 
the  country.  During  the  great  crisis  of  18S7, 
nearly  tbe  whole  cotton  growers  of  the  soutbeni 
states  at  once  became  insolvent ;  and  in  tbe  still  more 
disastrous  convulsion  of  18S9>  the  whole  banks  of 
Philadelphia  and  tbe  southern  states,  including  tb« 
United  States  Bank,  stopped  payment;  and  those  of 
New  York  avoided  such  an  extremity  only  by  con- 
tracting their  issues  in  such  a  way  as  spread  almost 
universal  bankruptcy  among  the  mercantile  rlaflars 
Nevertheless,  these  reptatcd  shocks  to  credit  and  in- 
dustry,  which  would  prove  almost  fatal  lu  any  Euro- 
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pean  state,  are  attended  only  with  a  temporary  de- 
pression in  America.  So  boundless  are  the  resources 
of  the  country,  that  no  human  catastroi^es  seem  to  be 
capaUe  of  arresting  them  ;  a  new  race  of  traders  suc- 
ceeds those  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  who  have 
been  swept  away  by  the  tempest ;  their  bills,  discount- 
ed at  IS  per  cent.,  speedily  put  them  on  the  perilous 
road  to  affluence ;  their  predecessors,  who  had  sunk 
before  the  storm,  are  transported  by  steam-boats  to 
the  bade  settlements,  where  they  speedily  enter  with 
exemplary  vigour  upon  the  labours  oi  manual  culti- 
vation ;  and  the  deserts  of  the  Ohio  are  vivified  by  a 
fresh  stream  of  intelligent  immigrants,  from  the  effect 
of  those  vecy  commercial  catastrophes  which,  to  dis- 
tant spectators,  appeared  to  shake  to  its  centre  the 
whole  fabric  of  industry  in  the  New  World.* 

The  causes  which  have  now  been  mentioned,  joined 
to  the  advantages  which  they  have  derived  from  the 
language,  institutions,  and  laws  of  Britain,  explain 
the  great  increase  in  the  population  of  America,  not- 
withstanding the  annual  mortality  of ^  the  country, 
which  is  so  unhealthy  that  the  deaths  are  1  in  37 ; 
whereas  in  England  they  are  1  in  52,  and  in  France 
1  in  41,f  It  would  appear  that  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  of  fortune,  and  the  unhealthy  occupation  of  a  great 
part  of  the  people  in  clearing  the  woods,  tell  severely, 
at  least  at  present,  upon  the  average  duration  of  hu- 
man life.  This  circumstance,  however,  has  no  effect 
in  diminishing  the  rate  of  increase,  or  in  checking  the 
incessant  activity  which  prevails  over  every  part  of 

*  Tooqueville)  iv.  149. 

t  Rickman's  Tables.    Clehmd's  Former  and  Present  State  of  Glas- 
gow, 80. 
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tliv  coutitiy.  W'lien  tlie  iRnd  ii<  more  general])'  i 
ed,  aud  the  primary  operations  of  agnctiUurc  cun** 
pleted,  tlif  ftVernge  duralioii  of  humuii  life  will  im- 
prove, and  ihe  excessive  impulse  to  ]N>pulation  viU 
be.matfrially  diminished. 

Nothing  cuii  be  more  apparent  than  that  soci?t]',ii 
it  uow  exists  in  America,  is  in  a  traut^ition  i^tatf,  nui 
that  neither  the  Iiabits  in  regard  to  increaso,  nirr  thf 
political  institutions  whitrh  now  prevail,  can  fur  any 
considerable  period  remain  unchanged  among  thm. 
The  back  settlements  have  hitherto  been  the  gral 
drain  which  hau  carried  off  the  turbttleiit  passions  and 
dangerous  propensities  of  the  liumnn  mind.  The  basB 
of  the  Ohio,  capable  of  maintaining  three  liuuJn-«l  mil- 
lionH  of  houIb  in  affluence  and  comfort,  may  well  retard 
the  advent  of  dangerous  times  to  a  political  community. 
Btit,  notwithstanding  ihi'^  enormous  outlet,  the^e  d.in- 
gers  are  steadily  approaching  ;  political  passioo  is 
more  vehement  there  than  even  in  the  European  mo* 
narchies;  the  popular  cry  against  the  system  of  paper 
credit  is  bu^he  disguise  which  revolutionary  ambi- 
tion had  there  assumed  ;  and  strange  to  say,  the  ty- 
ranny of  wealth  is  more  loudly  complained  of  ia  a 
country  where  the  whole  landed  property  is  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  are  violently  attached  to  demo- 
cratic principles,  than  in  any  state  in  modem  Europe 
where  it  is  almost  entirety  engrossed  by  an  hereditary 
aristocracy.* 

From  the  habits  which  prevail  among  the  people, 
the  numerous  material  comforts  to  which  they  hare 
generally  been  familiarized,  and  the  excessive  desire 
for  luxuries  and  enjoyment  with  which  all  classes  are 

■  Tocfjueville,  i,  ^03;  iL  9,  10.     Cberalicr,  i.  100,  SOI. 
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actuated,*  it  may  with  confidence  be  predicted,  that 
when  the  numerous  outlets  for  profitable  employment 
which  now  exist  come,  as  come  they  will,  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  closed  up,  population  will  advance 
with  very  measured  strides,  and  will,  sooner  than  in 
any  other  country  that  now  exists,  be  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  the  prudential  consideration  and  arti- 
ficial wants  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  is  the  danger  of  a  redundant  po« 
pulation  so  little  to  be  apprehended.  The  habit  of 
good  living  and  indulgence  of  acquired  wants  will  ren- 
der any  tendency  to  a  redundant  increase  impossible. 
The  same  powerful  motives  which  now  lead  to  the  ra- 
pid increase  will  then  as  certainly  retard,  and  ulti- 
mately stop,  the  advance  of  the  species. 

There  seems  little  ground  for  the  hope,  however, 
that  mankind  will  continue  for  centuries  to  enjoy  the 
same  comfort  and  security  which  they  now  possess  in 
the  United  States.  The  extraordinary  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed,  that  of  being  thrown  into  a 
territory  of  boundless  extent  and  inexbfiustible  fertili- 
ty, with  all  the  powers  of  civilized  life  at  their  com- 
mand, a  continual  stream  of  immigration  to  augment 
their  numbers,  and  not  in  any  way  within  reach  to  in- 
terfere with  the  progress  of  their  industry,  cannot  pos- 
sibly continue  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
Separate  interests  will  arise,  and  have  arisen  ;  demo- 
cratic passion,  which  already  chafes  against  all  the 
restraints  of  law  or  justice,  will  find  it  more  profita- 
ble to  plunder  than  to  create  property ;  the  furious 
popular  passions  which  now  find  an  occasional  vent 
in  acts  of  savage  atrocity  unknown  elsewhere  in  the 

•  TocqueviUe,  iii  960. 


civilised  world,*  aitd  which  the  sway  of  the  tyniut  in»' 
jority  renders  itimpostiihle  to  punisli.t  will  gradiuUIy 
but  eertaitily  iniiuce  t)i«  curse  of  civil  wnrfare ;  tht 
irreconcilable  difference  of  the  blacks  and  whites  will 
involve  the  Southern  Slates  in  the  horrors  of  a  wrrile 
wnr ;  and  with  the  gradual  removing  to  a  greater  dic- 
tancc,  or  the  ultimate  dosing  of  the  great  safety-valve 
of  the  Far  West,  America  wilt  become  a  prey  tu  all  the 
crimes,  jealousies,  and  hearl'biiniings,  national  niul  iii> 
dividual,  which  elsewhere  have  Ikcu  bcqueatbt.fl  with 
the  inheritance  of  sin  to  the  children  uf  Adam. 

Democracy,  then,  is  not  the  ulliiitate  destiny  eitlicr 
of  the  tnnd  of  America,  or  of  the  human  race  ;  iL  U 
the  pioneer  of  civilisation  but  not  civilisation  itself. 
Inexhaustible  in  the  vigour  and  energy  which  it  com- 
municates to  the  social  body  ;  boundlesii  in  the  force 
with  which  it  e.\peU  eiviUiced  tnau  into  the  desert  re- 
gions of  the  earth,  it  is  but  a  step  in  the  great  scbeme 
of  human  advancement.  When  the  work  of  clearing  the 
forest  is  completed,  the  pioneer  of  human  imprDrement 
will  be  gradually  reabsorbed  io  its  ranks.  The  passions 
by  which  democracy  is  animated,  the  vehemence  by 
which  it  is  actuated,  are  too  great  for  the  ordioary 
state  of  human  affairs  ;  it  ]s  an  agent  of  incalculable 
power  and  importance,  but  destined  only  for  a  tran* 
sient  existence.  United  to  Grecian  taste  and  genius, 
it  spread  the  refinements  of  art  and  tbe  discoveiict 
of  science  through  the  ancient  world  ;  animating  tbe 
Roman  legions,  it  subdued  tbe  barbarism  of  ancient 

*  Such  as  buminf;  a  citizen  over  a  slow  fire  by  the  haiMla  of  tbe  io* 
furiatL'il  pii|>tibK:o.  Hu-liaeAu'ii  Society  in  America,  i.  IbO,  IAS ;  il 
1*1.  1 43. 

t  Toc(|UeviHp,  ii.  US,  IW.     Mnrtincjii'n  Retruiij>ocl,  AI7,  iO^. 
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manners,  and  spread  the  sway  of  the  empire  from  the 
shores  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  mountains  of  Cale- 
donia; engrafted  on  the  British  navy  it  spread  the 
enterprise  of  commerce  and  the  blessings  of  civilisa- 
tion through  the  habitable  globe  ;  impelling  the  Ame- 
rican colonist,  it  is  peopling  the  New  World  with  the 
indomitable  race  of  Japhet.  For  all  the  great  starts 
in  human  advancement,  Providence  draws  from  the 
recesses  of  the  human  heart,  this  fiery  agent,  unequal- 
led for  good  or  for  evil,  in  its  action  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  species.  But  such  sudden  starts  or  vehement  eflforts 
are  not  the  ultimate  destiny  of  mankind,  nor  is  it  by 
them  that  the  greatest  felicity  and  noblest  destiny  of 
his  being  is  to  be  ultimately  obtained.  It  is  in  a  less  ob- 
trusive and  more  tranquil  state  of  mind  that  the  true 
happiness  of  man  is  to  be  found,  and  the  greatest  scope 
is  afforded  for  his  intellectual  and  moral  advancement. 
The  action  of  such  powerful  agents  is  always  transient, 
both  in  the  physical  and  moral  world.  It  is  not  in 
the  fiery  irruption  of  the  volcano,  or  the  devastating 
flood  of  the  torrent,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  bene* 
ficial  effects  of  these  mighty  agents  on  the  physical 
world,  but  in  the  fertilized  field  and  the  flowery  vale 
which  ultimately  succeed,  upon  the  exhaustion  of  their 
fury ;  it  was  neither  in  the  thunder  nor  in  the  storm 
that  the  prophet  heard  the  voice  of  God,  but  in  the 
still  small  voice  which  succeeded  to  the  fury  of  the 
tempest. 
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Appendix,  No.  I.  p.  46. 
During  the  thirty  years  preceding  1831,  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  have  increased  from  10,940,000  to  16,537,000, 
or  about  50  per  cent.     The  following  curious  table  exhibits  the 
rate  of  advance  during  this  period : 


» 

1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

England, 

8,331,434 

9,551388      . 

11,261,437      . 

13,089,338 

Walet, 

541,546 

611,788      . 

717,438 

805,236 

Scotland, 

1,599,068 

.      1,805,688      . 

2,098,456      , 

2,365,807 

Annjy  &0. 

470,598 

640,500 

319,300 

277,017 

10,942,646 

12,609,864 

14,391,631 

16,537,398 
10,942,646 

Increase  in  thirty  years,        .  5,594,752 

Thus,  in  thirty  years,  the  population  has  advanced  about 
5,600,000,  or  more  than  50  per  eent.  upon  its  amount  at  the 
banning  of  that  time,  being  at  the  rate  of  186,000  a  year. 

The  emigration  from  the  British  Isles  to  the  United  States 
in  1830  was  30,000 ;  in  1831,  ^000 ;  in  1832,  57,000 ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  these  were  almost  all  adults,  the  vast 
additions  thus  annually  made  to  the  population,  must  lower  the 
American  nearly  to  the  British  rate  of  increase. 

The  greatest  proportion  of  this  immense  increase  has  arisen  in 
the  manu&cturing  towns,  and  the  adjoining  districts.  To  illus- 
trate this,  two  tables  are  subjoined,  extracted  from  these  returns : 
the  first  exhibiting  the  increase  in  the  last  thirty  years  in  the 
rural,  the  second  in  the  manufiictaring  counties. 
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ft.  Manufacturing  Counties. 


Increase  from       From  1811       From  1821 
1801  to  1811.         to  1821.  to  1831. 


1 

K^Aiicaster, 

23  per 

cent 

27 

- 

27  percent. 

^Monmouth, 

36 

- 

15 

. 

36 

Nottingham, 

16 

. 

15 

- 

20 

"VTarwick, 

10 

. 

20 

- 

23 

^Gddlesez, 

17 

. 

20 

. 

19 

Xieicester, 

16 

. 

16 

• 

13 

Chester, 

18 

« 

19 

. 

24 

York,  West  Riding, 

16 

- 

22 

- 

22 

^^^  East  Riding, 

12 

» 

12 

- 

17 

Durham, 

11 

- 

17 

- 

22 

Glamorgan, 

18 

* 

19 

- 

24 

Caernarvon, 

19 

m 

17 

«• 

15 

Carmarthen, 

17 

- 

15 

. 

10 

Lanark, 

31 

o 

27 

- 

30 

For&r, 

8 

- 

6 

- 

23 

Edinburgh, 

21 

- 

29 

- 

15 

Kinross, 

8 

- 

7 

- 

17 

Renfrew, 

19 

* 

21 

- 

19 

Dumbarton, 

17 

- 

13 

- 

22 

Aberdeen, 

10 

- 

15 

- 

14 

Stirling, 

14 

- 

12 

m 

11 

Flint, 

17 

. 

15 

- 

11 

Cardigan, 

17 

- 

15 

m 

10 

Brecon, 

19 

- 

16 

- 

10 

Ayr, 

23 

- 

22 

- 

14 

Banff, 

2 

- 

19 

- 

12 

Norfolk, 

7 

- 

18 

- 

13 

Surrey, 

20 

- 

23 

- 

22 

Sussex, 

19 

- 

22 

- 

17 

Stafford, 

21 

- 

17 

. 

19 

.  Average,  16}  14^  18^ 

From  this  carious  and  highly  interesting  table,  it  appears  that 
in  all  the  three  periods,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  manufactur- 
ing counties  has  been  nearly  double  that  in  the  rural  districts, 
the  numbers  being, 

1801-n.        1811-21.        1821^1. 
Agrieultursl  rate,  9  -        ]0|         -  7 

MaDufroturing  rate,       16|        .        14^  18 


If  t\ie  manufiictunag  towna  in  llif  rami  ili«trii.-U  wen  irndcd  1 
out  of  their  total  populalioD,  the  Toto  of  incm«t  in  the  ant  \ 
nould  \x fully  double  that  in  tlic  oilier. 

Ai>r»Ni>ix,  No.  II.  p.  47. 
'I'lie  incresae  of  tbe  great  towns  in  tlic  empire  daring  the  time 
periods  is,  if  possible,  still   more   strikinf;.      The  fotlowing  U 
their  present  amount  as  given  by  ibc  ccnetu  of  1831 : — 

imi.         IFill.  \fitl.  1831. 


London, 

664.000 

1.009,000 

1,8«,000 

i.474,aap 

88.560 

I08,&6T 

136.235 

1«»,*<13 

Olasgow, 

77,380 

100,748 

1*7,043 

Wtt,4« 

MaDchu«t«r  and  tuburlw. 

M.ST« 

lli,874 

161,635 

837,33« 

BinnLnKlian.. 

-    73^70 

65,753 

100,7*1 

I4S.SM 

Liverpool, 

70,7aB 

I00.!40 

131.600 

tSMI* 

Pljmouth, 

43.1  fl4 

56,060 

61.818 

7VM 

Paisley, 

31,179 

36,788 

47,003 

57,«M 

Abcrdaen, 

»7,6oe 

35,370 

44.7B6 

a»fil9 

NewcMilfs 

36.1*63 

30^69 

4fl,M« 

iTfiST 

Notdnglum, 

80,861 

34,855 

40,415 

M^M 

Bristol,       - 

63/44 

7fl,433 

K7,778 

lOVM 

Hull, 

34,B«4 

38,437 

41.97* 

4».4«1 

Dundee. 

B6.084 

88,816 

30,575 

46,355 

Norwich. 

30,638 

37,856 

50,888 

ei.llB 

43,461, 

58^77 

56.6M 

«3,0M 

Tbcee  tables  exhibit  the  vast  and  fearful  increase  which  hat 
taken  place  in  the  urban  and  manufacturing  population  of  the 
empire  within  the  last  thirty  years  ;  while  the  agrjenltaral 
districts  during  thai  period  have  barely  added  a  quarter  to  tkeit 
numbera,  the  metropolis  has  nearly  doubled  ita  popnlation ;  Muh 
cheater  has  increased  twice  and  a  half;  Glasgow  almoat  tripled ; 
Edinburgh  doubled ;  Liverpool  more  than  doubled ;  and  all 
the  other  great  towni  in  nearly  the  same  proportion. 


Appkndix,  No.  III.  p.  6i. 
To  show  that  the  resourcei  of  this  country,  if  pditial 
stances  would  allow  us  to  get  at  them^  are  by  no  mea 
their  final  limit,  we  subjoin  the  following  calcuktion  : 

Thar*  «rc  b  Eii|}uid,  82,001X000  mtw. 

in  SoottanduHl  IiUiKb,         94,000,000 
ia  InUnd,      .  OtfiOOflOO 


^ 
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Now,  supposing  that  20,000,000  acres  in  England  alone  are 
aiable  ;  16,000,000  in  Ireland  ;  and  5,000,000  in  Scotland  ; 
setting  aside  one-A(7(f  of  the  "whole  aiaUe  land  for  luxuries,  such 
as  butcher^s  meat,  beer,  horses,  roads,  parks,  woods,  &e. ;  suppos- 
ing that  one-half  of  the  other  hal^  or  a  quarter  of  the  arable 
land,  is  devoted  to  the  staple  food  of  man,  and  kid  out  one-half 
in  wheat  or  grain,  and  one-half  in  potatoes,  aQowing  a  prodace 
of  24  bashels,  or  6  bolls  to  each  acre,  recollecting  that  an  acre 
in  potatoes  can  feed  three  times  as  many  months  as  an  acre  of 
wbeat ;  and  that  a  qaarter  of  gram  is  the  food  of  a  hnman  being 
for  a  year ;  the  resources  of  the  three  kingdoms  will  stand  thus  : 

1.  England  and  Wales. 
Total  area,  ...  32,000,000  acres. 

Moantain  aad  moor,  -  •  -      12,000,000 

Arable,  ...  20,000,000 

One-half  for  loxories,        •  -  -      10,000,000 

Oiie«lialf  for  staple  food,  viz. : 

5,000,000  in  g^rain,  at  24  bushels,  will  feed  aonoally,  1 5,000,000  souls. 
5,000,000  in  potatoes,  at  three  times  that,  will  feed 

annually,  ...  4.>,r>00,00o 

Might  be  maintained  in  England  and  Walesi,       60,000,000 

2.  Scotland. 

Total  area,  -  -  -         2l,0f>0,000  acrss. 

Deduct  for  wastes,  -  -  19,000)000 

Remains  arable,  -  •  -  5,000,000 

One-half  for  luxuries,  -  -  2,500,000 

One-half  for  staple  food,  -  •  2,500,000 

Of  which  one-half  for  grain,  at  24  bushels  an  acre,  will 

feed  annually,  •  •  -         3*750,000  souls. 

One-half  in  potatoes,  at  three  times  that,  will  feed 

annually,  ...  11,250,000 

Might  be  maintained  in  Scotland,        15,000,000 


APPKHDtX. 

3.  Ihilas'ii. 
Totnl  WW, 

'  Deduct  tuouutitin  laid  boK> 
llenminti  amble.  -  •  16,000,000 

Of  which  une-lMlf  Tor  luxuries,  -  8,000,000 

Unc-huir  for  «WpIo  food,  -  -      H.OOtl.lMW 

or  which  ouihliairiii  w)ic4t,  itt  Si  bii«hol*  lui  lu-nr, 

will  food  itiinilBUy,  -  -  18,0011,000  u 

I  fne-hiiir  in  |iot»toes,  at  tiiriH'  limm  thitt,  -         »6,000,<N)o 


W.OW.OOO 

Abotiiact. 

Eiit;tnDti  ut  this  rate  can  ctiTitain 

MifOOOt^MWl 

IrvltiiKl, 

«8,oao,«io 

Si.Milla.id,            ... 

1J,000,000 

Tbu  British  IsknJs, 

l«S,O0O.00O 

r.ro«t  Britwn. 

H.4D0.0OO 

IrolotMl, 

1,tMfiOO 

The  prodigious  difference  between  the  numben  the  Aitish 
islands  actually  now  contain,  and  those  they  are  capable  of  feed- 
ing, will  startle  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  political  calcu- 
lations ;  and  yet  the  estimate  is  founded  on  grounds  which  eTery 
one  acquainted  with  the  subject  must  consider  highly  moderate. 
I(  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  39,000,000  of  acres  in  the 
British  islands  arc  utterly  unproductive  ;  that  one-half  only  of 
the  arable  land  which  remains  ia  devoted  to  the  staple  articles 
of  human  subsistence ;  and  that  the  produce  of  this  poition  is 
24  bushels  of  grain,  or  three  times  that  amount  of  solid  nourish- 
ment in  potatoes ;  the  calculation  which  is  assumed  as  ihc  basis 
of  all  Mr  A.  Young's  and  Mr  Newenham*s  calculations  on  the 
comparative  amount  of  food  yielded  by  grain  crops  and  by  that 
productive  vegetable. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  numbers  are  never  likely  to  be 
realized.     It  seems  the  law  of  Nature,  that,  ages  before  a  nation 
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lias  arrived  at  the  limit  of  its  subsistence,  its  decay  is  prepared 
l)y  a  great  variety  of  causes,  vrhich,  by  destroying  national  virtue, 
pave  the  way  for  national  decline.     A  survey  of  the  fete  of  all 
the  great  empires  of  antiquity,  and  a  consideration  of  the  close 
resemblance  which  the  vices  and  passions  by  which  they  were 
distinguished  at  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  their  de- 
cline, bear  to  those  by  which  we  are  agitated,  leads  to  the  me- 
lancholy conclusion  that  we  are  fest  approaching,  if  we  have  not 
already  attained,  the  utmost  limit  of  our  greatness,  and  that  a 
long  decay  is  destined  to  precede  the  fall  of  the  British  empire. 
During  that  period  our  population  will  remain  stationary  or  recede ; 
our  courage  will  perhaps  abate ;  oui;  wealth  will  certainly  diminish  ; 
our  ascendency  will  disappear,  and  at  length  the  Queen  of  the 
Waves  will  sink  into  an  eternal,  though  not  forgotten  slumber.  It 
is  more  likely,  than  that  these  islands  will  ever  contain  human  be- 
ings for  whom  sufficient  sustenance  cannot  be  obtained,  that  it9 
fields  will  return  in  the  revolutions  of  society  to  their  pristine 
desolation,  and  the  forest  resume  its  wonted  domain,  and  savage 
animals  regain  their  long  lost  habitations  ;  that  a  few  fishermen 
will  spread  their  nets  on  the  ruins  of  Plymouth,  and  the  beaver 
construct  his  little  dwellingunder  the  arches  of  Waterloo  Bridge; 
the  Towers  of  York  rise  in  dark  magnificence  amidst  an  aged 
forest ;  and  the  red"  deer  sport  in  savage  independence  round  the 
Athenian  pillars  of  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
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